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OBSERVATIONS 

0!»   XLECTBICITT,  LOOMING,   AND   BOUNDS:   TOGETHER   WITH   A   THEOBY   OP  THUNDER- 
SHOWERS,    AND   OF   WEST  AND   NORTH-WEST  WINDS. 

BT    GEORGE   r.    HOPKINt,   ESQ. 


It  is  observable  in  almost  every  operation  of  nature,  that  all  fluids 
possess  strong  aggregating  properties  ;  or  in  other  words,  powerful 
propensities  to  accumulate  in  large  masses  or  bodies.  This  fact  is 
so  familiar  in  the  element  of  water,  as  well  as  in  the  extensive  col- 
lections of  vapor,  which  are  soon  embodied  into  clouds,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  make  a  mere  allusion  to  them.  That  the  same 
principle  governs  in  relation  to  the  element  of  electricity  or  fire,  I 
presume  to  be  no  less  true.  The  nature  and  properties  of  the  sun 
Itself,  so  far  as  they  are  understood,  may  be  deemed  conclusive  on 
this  point.  This  mighty  object,  the  instrument  of  light  and  life,  is 
evidently  an  aggregation  of  all  the  vital  principle  of  heat  that  be- 
longs to  our  system ;  though  it  is  now  well  understood,  that  this 
*  ocean  of  flame*  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  fire,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, but  is  connected  with  inconceivably  large  masses  of  materials 
of  a  very  solid  nature.  From  this  vast  mass,  most  copious  streams 
are  incessantly  poured  upon  the  planets.  This  is  well  known  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  is  as  much  a  primai*y  law  in  the  government  and 
movements  of  the  planets  themselves,  as  in  the  propagation  and  pre- 
servation of  animal  and  vegetable  existence.  Without  the  constant 
exercise  of  this  most  potent  agency,  the  earth  could  neither  be 
clothed  with  verdure,  nor  could  there  be  support  for  the  nameless 
tribes  of  living  beings  that  inhabit  it. 

As  we  approach  the  summer  soLstice,  we  find  the  earth  profusely 
charged  with  heat ;  but  it  becomes  much  more  intense  afterward, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  increase.  To  counteract  an  influence 
so  universally  predominant  and  strong  that,  were  it  to  continue, 
would  soon  prove  overwhelming,  some  energetic  reacting  principle 
or  agent  in  the  system  was  required,  in  order  to  produce  a  salutary 
corrective  :  for  it  was  both  a  wise  and  an  indispensable  provision  in 
nature,  to  ordain  a  permanent  law  that  should  aflord  the  requisite 
relief  from  its  enervating  and  pernicious  pressure.  Without  the 
help  of  some  active  principle  of  this  kind,  it  were  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  there  could  be  no  duration  of  life  or  health.  Animal  and 
vegetable  existence  would  soon  be  extinguished.  Every  thing,  in 
tbort,  woiild  perish  ;  and  in  place  of  that  splendor  and  beauty  which 
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every  where  present  themselves  to  the  enchanted  eye,  the  face  of 
creation  would  be  parched,  withered,  and  consumed. 

That  incomprehensible  wisdom  which  guides  and  balances  crea- 
tion, of  which  we  are  destined  to  know  nothing  but  from  its  effects, 
leaves  no  part  of  its  works  imperfect  or  unfinished.  The  same 
creative  power  has  therefore  ordained,  that  the  superabundance  of 
that  element  which,  without  some  different  disposition,  would  lead  to 
the  annihilation  of  all  life,  and  of  every  vegetative  germ,  shall  be 
made  the  great  means  of  preserving  both.  And  the  more  we  enter 
into  an  examination  of  those  laws  and  operations  of  nature  which 
appear  so  wonderful,  and  which  in  many  parts  are  so  inscrutable,  the 
more  are  we  astonished  and  charmed  in  contemplating  their  well 
adjusted  harmony  and  surprising  beauty. 

That  the  immense  portion  of  heat  which  per\*ades  the  earth  in  the 
warm  season  is,  from  its  inherent  properties,  constantly  aggregating  in 
numberless  masses  of  various  dimensions,  there  does  not  remain  in 
my  mind  the  smallest  doubt.  And  what  else  is  the  electricity  that  is 
produced  by  art,  and  made  to  issue  from  a  machine,  but  a  simple  col- 
lection or  multiplication  of  that  sustaining  or  animating  principle, 
drawn  suddenly  to  a  point  by  some  strong  attractive  property  ? 

To  this  inherent  principle  alone,  I  conceive,  may  be  traced  the 
origin  and  existence  of  those  bodies  of  unusual  heat,  of  which  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  celebrated  Notes  on  Virginia,*  makes  mention,  and 
which  are  so  frequently  felt  by  curious  observers  in  the  summer 
months.  That  enlightened  philosopher  did  not  attempt  to  explain 
either  the  cause  of  their  formation,  or  what  he  supposed  to  be  their 
ultimate  end  and  use.  I  propose,  but  with  all  becoming  deference, 
to  offer  my  opinions  in  relation  to  both.  And  since  nothing  is  known 
to  exist  that  does  not  bear  the  impress  of  unequivocal  design,  and 
with  a  manifest  tendency  to  usefulness,  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  irra- 
tional speculation  to  trace  to  some  important  end,  the  origin,  design, 
and  purpose  of  their  formation. 

I  have  witnessed  these  warm  moving  bodies  in  almost  numberless 
instances.  They  were  familiar  to  me  in  my  early  life,  my  residence 
then  being  near  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  very  considerable  elevation  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Dutchess  county  ;  and  the  supposition  follows 
that  they  are  familiar  to  many  others.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  led 
to  believe,  that  those  who  reside  in  elevated  situations,  have  few  op- 

•  *  Going  out  into  the  open  air,  in  the  temperate  and  in  the  warm  months  of  the  year, 
we  often  meet  with  bodies  of  warm  air,  which,  passing  by  us  in  two  or  thr«e  seconds, 
do  not  afford  time  to  the  most  sensible  thermometer  to  seize  their  temperature.  Judging 
from  my  feelings  only,  I  ihink  they  approach  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human  body. 
Some  of  them  perhaps  go  a  Utile  beyond  it.  They  are  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  dia- 
meter horizontally.  Of  their  height  we  have  no  experience,  but  probably  they  are  globular 
volumes,  wafted  or  rolled  along  by  the  wind.  But  whence  taken,  where  formed^  or  how 

generated  7  They  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  volcanoes,  because  we  have  none.  They 
o  not  happen  in  the  winter,  when  the  farmers  kindle  large  fires  in  clearing  up  their 
grounds.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  spring  season,  when  we  have  fires  which  tra- 
verse whole  counties,  consuming  the  leaves  which  have  fallen  from  the  trees.  And 
they  are  too  frequent  and  general  to  be  ascribed  to  accidental  fires.  I  am  persuaded 
their  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  atmosphere  itself;  to  aid  us  in  which,  I  know  hut 
of  these  constant  circumstances;  a  dry  air,  a  temperature  as  warm  at  least  as  that  of 
the  spring  or  autumn  ;  and  a  moderate  wind.  Thev  are  most  frequent  about  sunset ; 
rare  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  met  with  them  in 
the  morning.'  Nott§gn  Virginia, 
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portunities  of  meeting  with  them ;  while  those  who  are  much  em- 
ployed in  smooth  grounds  in  a  valley,  will  often  remark  them.  For 
this,  I  think  a  very  satisfactory  reason  may  be  given.  Their  specific 
gravity  must  necessarily  carry  them  to  the  lower  grounds,  even  sup- 
posing some  of  them  to  have  been  formed  in  higher  parts  ;  though  I 
think  it  very  doubtful  if  any  are  produced  in  such  places.  I  suppose 
the  fact  to  be,  that  aggregation  takes  place  more  easily  and  more 
rapidly  in  an  open  country,  or  at  the  foot  of  high  hills,  where  the  land 
is  level  and  well  cleared,  owing  to  the  increased  quantity  of  heat  that 
is  presumed  to  be  deposited  there,  and  the  greater  equality  of  the 
ground.  Experience  sufficiently  shows,  that  an  intense  degree  of 
heat  will  prevail  in  a  valley,  or  over  a  plain,  when  the  tops  of  high 
ridges  are  found  to  be  comparatively  cool. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  these  mysterious  bodies  are  mostly 
formed  in  low  grounds,  I  feel  thoroughly  persuaded  ;  for  as  often  as 
I  have  ascended  the  side  of  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  which  was  in 
almost  numberless  instances  after  the  sun  had  disappeared,  I  have 
no  recollection  that  I  ever  came  in  contact  with  one  of  them.  They 
are  most  commonly  felt  in  a  warm  evening  after  a  sultry  day,  about 
sunset,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  states,  or  soon  after,  and  invariably  when  the 
wind  is  from  the  south  or  south-west.  The  power  of  the  sun  being 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  air  being  somewhat  cooled,  these  warm 
moving  bodies  make  a  more  sensible  impression  upon  the  obsen^er 
when  he  meets  with  them.  I  have  sometimes  encountered  several  in 
the  course  of  an  afternoon  and  early  in  the  evening ;  but  more  fi*equent- 
ly  in  a  meadow  than  in  any  other  place.  They  a[)pear  to  me  to  be  in- 
fallible precursors  of  a  thunder-storm,  which  usually  happens  on  the 
succeeding  afternoon  or  evening. 

From  the  frequency  of  these  bodies,  during  the  most  oppressive 
part  of  the  summer,  (and  1  believe  they  are  seldom  met  with  in  any 
other  season,)  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  if  a  line  of  men  were  placed 
across  a  piece  of  low  and  level  ground,  for  (he  extent  of  a  quarter  or 
half  a  mile,  supposing  it  to  have  a  north  and  south  direction,  with  in- 
structions to  notice  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  imagining  a  gentle 
current  of  air  from  the  south,  they  would  fiud  them  very  numerous. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  are  all  of  equal  magnitude  ;  1  presume 
they  are  of  various  sizes  ;  though  it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that 
those  which  seemed  largest,  seemed  also  to  contain  the  highest  por- 
tion of  heat.  Not  only  do  1  feel  well  persuaded  of  this  fact,  but  I 
think  the  conclusion  warranted  from  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
bodies  themselves. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  as  it  goes  far  in  my  mind 
to  corroborate  the  hypothesis  1  have  assumed,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  in  itself  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  1  have  never 
in  the  course  of  my  life  met  with  one  of  these  warm  bodies  either 
immediately  succeeding  a  thunder-storm,  or  yet  for  some  time  after- 
ward. The  plain  reason  I  suppose  to  be  this  :  they  have  been 
removed  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  elements  ;  and  in  their 
removal,  a  law  is  fulfilled  that  is  not  only  indispensable  in  the  econo- 
my of  nature,  but  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  in  many  of  her 
movements.  The  atmosphere  is  then  no  longer  charged  with  a  bur- 
densome portion  of  heat ;  but  from  the  fierce  concussions  that  have 
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taken  place,  it  is  rendered  serene,  delightful,  and  healthful.  This 
brings  me  more  immediately  to  the  point  which  I  have  in  view,  and 
which  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  explain,  namely,  the  common  phe- 
nomenon  of  electricity  issuing  in  profuse  and  splendid  streams  from  the 
clouds. 

That  electricity  should  exist  in  a  considerable  degree,  even  if  it 
exist  at  all,  in  mere  vapor,  or  in  the  higher  or  colder  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  I  believe  to  be  a  most  manifest  absurdity.  Since  showers 
of  hail  are  common,  we  want  no  farther  evidence  of  the  intense  cold 
which  prevails  in  the  higher  regions  ;  and  it  is  utterly  repugnant  to 
common  sense,  to  imagine  that  electricity  can  be  engendered  or  pre- 
served among  masses  of  congealed  and  congealing  water. 

Whenever  the  atmosphere  becomes  loaded  with  a  heavy  portion  of 
vapor,  the  formation  of  clouds  is  the  natural  consequence  ;  and  being 
constantly  kept  in  motion  by  currents  of  air,  they  soon  magnify  to 
an  unknown  extent  of  surface  and  depth.  As  the  higher  parts  must 
necessarily  communicate  with  those  regions  which  are  attended  with 
extreme  cold,  and  as  their  weight  must  often  press  them  very  near 
to  the  earth,  it  follows  as  a  thing  of  course  that  their  influence  be- 
comes both  extensive  and  powerful. 

The  efforts  of  nature  to  keep  up  a  general  equilibrium  in  all  her 
movements,  are  pretty  well  understood.  These  efforts  in  equalizing 
heat  and  cold,  are  familiar  to  most  people.  The  cool  air  constantly 
rushing  through  crevices  into  a  tight  room  made  warm,  suificiently 
illustrates  this  point ;  a  reference,  however,  to  the  operation  of  an 
air-furnace,  shows  it  more  conclusively.  Whenever,  therefore,  a 
very  extended  body  of  dense  vapor  is  put  in  motion,  and  sweeps 
over  the  earth,  being  borne  along,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  by  strong 
currents  of  cold  air,  I  think  it  fair  to  presume,  that  it  must  attract  to 
itself  an  immense  portion  of  the  heat  that  is  spread  over  its  surface. 
To  my  mind,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  this  simple  process  ;  for 
I  think  the  conclusion  follows  irresistibly,  that  those  numerous 
bodies  of  heat  which  are  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are 
drawn  forcibly  into  the  mass  of  cold  vapor ;  and  the  instant  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  colder  and  denser  parts,  being  first  much 
compressed,  they  explode,  producing  the  usual  phenomena  of  vivid 
lightning  and  loud  peals  of  thunder.  The  difference  in  the  force  and 
duration  of  explosions,  I  ascribe  to  the  difference  in  the  magnitude 
of  these  bodies  of  heat.  'Beside,  in  their  ascent  into  the  clouds,  it 
seems  quite  probable  that  in  many  instances  a  junction  of  several 
may  take  place.  In  such  cases,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  con- 
cussion becomes  proportionally  tremendous.  But  I  do  not  restrict 
my  view  in  relation  to  this  point  solely  to  those  moving  bodies ;  for 
the  belief  forces  itself  very  strongly  upon  my  mind,  that  the  influence 
of  an  immeasurably  large  body  of  cold  vapor,  moving  with  resistless 
force  through  the  atmosphere,  attracts  to  itself,  in  masses  or  currents, 
all  the  redundant  portion  of  heat  that  remains  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  These  masses,  or  currents,  or  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  called,  are  operated  upon  so  forcibly,  that  they  must  very 
soon  become  completely  aggregated  bodies ;  that,  in  their  ascent 
into  the  clouds,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  operative  effects,  and 
produce  the  same  consequences,  that  are  ascribed  to  the  bodies  of 
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heat  which  have  already  undergone  review.  Indeed,  the  supposition 
appears  to  my  mind  not  unreasonable,  that  these  latter  bodies  occa- 
sion even  a  fiercer  concussion  among  the  elements  than  the  others, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  perhaps  larger,  and  therefore  contain 
within  themselves  a  higher  degree  of  heat. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  natural  and  true  source  of  those  wonderful 
displays  of  the  electric  property,  that  emanate  in  such  surprising 
quantities  from  heavily  condensed  vapor,  driven  by  strong  winds, 
which,  beyond  all  doubt,  originate  in  hie^h  and  cold  regions. 

From  the  united  effect  of  these  operations,  the  influence  of  which 
must  be  inconceivably  great,  springs  that  extraordinary  change  in 
the  disposition  and  character  of  the  atmosphere  which  commonly 
succeeds,  and  which  is  at  once  so  grateful  and  even  so  necessary  to 
the  existence,  health,  and  comfort  of  the  whole  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble creation.  The  air,  as  before  remarked,  is  made  elastic,  pure, 
and  salubrious,  imparting  fresh  spirits  and  vigor  to  every  living  thing, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  The  earth  is  relieved  from  the  great 
mass  of  heat  that  was  spread  over  it,  and  which,  were  it  of  long 
continuance,  would  become  altogether  insupportable.  The  air  by 
means  of  it  would  be  rendered  unfit  for  respiration,  and  life  could 
not  be  sustained. 

In  a  few  instances  I  have  met  with  these  bodies  of  warm  air  in 
the  forenoon  ;  but  this  is  not  common.  I  recollect  an  instance  seve- 
ral years  since,  in  which  I  had  occasion  to  pass  Hudson's  river,  oppo- 
site the  city,  early  in  the  day.  When  we  were  near  the  Jersey 
shore,  in  an  open  boat,  it  being  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south-west,  the  day  very  sultry,  we 
passed  through  two  of  these  bodies  of  warm  air,  which  were  quite 
near  each  other.  They  seemed  to  be  uncommonly  large,  and  were 
of  such  an  extraordinary  degree  of  warmth,  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  all  the  passengers.  I  think  they  were  marked  with  a  higher  por- 
tion of  heat  than  any  I  ever  recollect  to  have  noticed.  About  the 
hour  of  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  a  fierce  tempest  came  over  the 
city,  and  the  clouds  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  hail,  attended 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  emission  of  the  electric  property.  Many 
of  the  hail-stones  were  as  large  as  ounce  balls. 

It  becomes  unnecessary  to  remark,  because  the  fact  is  familiar  to 
us  all,  that  after  the  commencement  of  cool  weather,  we  have  sel- 
dom any  thunder.  The  reason  of  this  appears  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  great  portion  of  oppressive  heat  is  withdrawn  from  this  division 
of  the  earth,  and  its  place  is  supplied  with  air  from  the  colder 
regions. 

OF      LOOMING. 

This  phenomenon,  I  presume,  is  occasioned  solely  by  the  agency 
of  the  sun  operating  on  vapor.  Vapor  evidently  assumes  a  very 
variable  character.  That  which  is  visible  to  the  eye,  and  even  tan- 
gible, goes  under  the  usual  denomination  o^  fog.  As  soon  as  the 
power  of  the  sun  is  brought  to  act  upon  it,  it  immediately  becomes 
rarified,  and  we  see  it  begin  to  ascend.  After  rising  to  a  certain 
degree  of  elevation,  it  forms  itself  into  clouds ;  but  it  often  hangs 
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for  a  time  on  the  declivity  of  ridges,  before  it  attains  that  region  in 
the  atmosphere  which  seems  to  mark  the  usual  distance  of  the  clouds 
from  the  earth.  While  moving  in  the  atmosphere,  they  reflect  the 
various  shades  of  light,  according  to  their  degree  of  density  and  their 
position  in  relation  to  the  sun. 

There  is  another  kind  of  vapor  of  a  character  so  extremely  subtile, 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye ;  though,  had  we  sufHcient  acuteness  of 
vision  to  perceive  only  a  small  part  of  the  operation,  our  wonder,  I 
think,  would  be  greatly  excited.  This  comes  under  the  general 
denomination  of  txhalalion  or  evaporation.  It  comprises  all  that 
immense  mass,  which,  by  the  resistless  energy  of  heat,  is  absorbed 
from  the  boundless  surfaces  of  water,  from  tlie  earth  itself,  and  from 
every  species  of  vegetation.  At  certain  periods,  the  effect  of  this  is 
so  great,  that  objects  at  a  moderate  distance  are  made  to  appear 
indistinct ;  although,  when  superficially  examined,  the  atmosphere 
presents  the  appearance  of  much  purity  and  serenity. 

From  the  known  properties  of  light  and  heat,  we  can  readily  per- 
ceive, that  when  they  are  brought  to  act  on  vapor,  the  effect  becomes 
very  striking.  Under  some  circumstances,  it  is  made  to  reflect 
various  hues  ;  under  others,  it  becomes  an  extraordinary  magnifying 
power.  At  times,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  across  a  body  of  water,  in 
order  to  examine  a  distant  shore,  we  are  deceived  by  an  illusion 
which  in  some  situations  is  not  uucommon,  and  which  seems  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  present  inquiry.  The  water  near  the 
shore  has  the  appearance  of  being  elevated,  and  presents  a  real 
obstacle  to  a  correct  view  of  the  land.  There  are  three  situations 
at  which  this  phenomenon  is  sometimes  visible  when  standing  on  the 
Battery.  One  is  at  the  point  of  Staten  Island  at  the  Narrows;  ano- 
ther is  at  the  Kills,  so  called,  between  the  Jersey  shore  and  the 
north  point  of  the  island ;  and  the  third  is  near  Weehawk,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles.  There  are  also  other  situations  on 
the  East  and  North  river,  where  it  is  equally  visible.  The  cause 
can  be  no  other  than  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  on  the  current 
of  evaporation,  which  becomes  reflective,  while  it  serves  as  a  magni- 
fier. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  effects  are  visible  only 
where  high  grounds  stand-in  the  rear,  or  are  contiguous.  The  light 
from  these  grounds  probably  has  a  reacting  tendency,  assisting  to 
produce  the  effect  in  question;  giving  to  the  water  the  appearance 
of  being  raised  above  its  ordinary  level,  accompanied  with  a  pecu- 
liarly luminous  aspect.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  when  this  happens, 
evaporation  may  then  be  supposed  to  go  on  with  greatest  force ;  for 
it  strikes  my  mind  that  this  law  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  action. 
At  times  its  influence  would  appear  to  be  very  great ;  at  other  times 
partial ;  and  under  some  circumstances  wholly  suspended.  All  this 
I  conceive  to  be  owing  to  the  state  or  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
itself 

But  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  manner  in  which 
evaporation  goQS  on,  differs  materially  in  one  respect  from  what  may 
perhaps  be  the  general  opinion.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  vapor  is 
drawn  together  in  columns  or  bodies,  and  ascends  in  that  way ;  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  this  mode  of  operation ';  and  that 
.these  columns  or  bodies  in  their  character  and  movements  are  very 
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similar  to  water-spouts,  btit  without  the  capability  of  producing  any 
visible  agitation  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  their  extreme  subtilety. 
As  the  ocean  presents  an  extended  surface,  I  think  it  probable  that 
in  some  cases  these  ascending  columns  are  very  large  ;  and  when 
they  intervene  between  a  vessel  and  the  land,  the  effect  must  be  very 
strong,  and  consequently  the  more  deceiving.  I  presume  this  is  that 
kind  of  illusion  which  is  familiar  to  seamen  when  they  approach  the 
land,  and  which,  in  nautical  language,  is  denominated  looming. 

It  somtimes  happens,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  fog  in  the  bay  of 
New- York,  that  objects  present  themselves  to  the  eye  seemingly 
very  large,  but  which  on  a  near  approach  are  found  to  be  of  incon- 
siderable magnitude.  I  never  beheld  a  case,  however,  in  which 
the  illusion  made  the  object  to  appear  so  d  is  proportioned  and  strik- 
ing as  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson.*  The  difference  most 
probably  arises  from  difference  of  situations. 

The  real  cause  of  the  deception  I  take  to  be  this  :  After  the  sun 
has  attained  considerable  altitude,  and  by  its  influence  has  dissipated 
the  denser  part  of  the  vapor,  the  rays  of  light  and  heat  penetrate 
through  the  remaining  portion,  producing  a  strong  magnifying  effect ; 
and  when,  under  these  circumstances,  an  object  is  placed  within  a 
certain  distance  of  an  observer,  (but  of  the  real  distance  required  to 
produce  the  effect,  I  am  unable  to  speak,)  it  assumes  a  very  imposing 
aspect,  seeming  to  be  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  asserting,  (and  to  this  sentiment  I  attach  great  weight,) 
that  none  of  these  phenomena  were  ever  noticed  either  before  the 
sun  had  risen  or  after  it  had  set.  Hence  I  infer,  that  their  true 
origin  and  cause  must  be  traced  to  the  influence  which  light  and  heat 
are  generally  understood  to  have  on  vapor ;  and  which,  under  some 
circumstances  communicate  to  it  a  high  magnifying,  and  under  others 
a  bright  reflecting  property. 

In  relation  to  the  singular  circumstance  of  a  mountain  in  Virginia 
assuming  various  and  apparently  whimsical  shapes  at  certain  periods, 
it  can,  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  arise  from  no  other  conceivable 
causes  but  from  those  at  present  under  view.  As  before  observed,  or- 
dinary evaporation   is  so  extremely  subtile  as  to  elude  our  vision  ; 

*  '  Havinff  had  occasion  to  mention  the  particular  situation  of  Monticello  for  otherpur- 
pofles,  I  will  just  take  notice  that  its  elevation  afTords  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  rare  at  land,  though  frequent  at  sea.  The  seamen  call  it  htoinin^. 
Philosophy  is  as  yet  in  the  rear  of  seamen,  for  so  far  from  having  accounted  for  it,  she 
has  not  given  it  a  name.  Its  principal  effect  is  to  make  distant  objects  appear  larger,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  law  of  vision,  by  which  they  are  diminished.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance at  York  town,  from  whence  the  water  prospect  easiwardly  is  without  termina- 
tion, wherein  a  canoe  with  three  men  at  a  great  distance,  was  taken  for  a  ship  with  its 
three  masts.  I  am  httle  acquainted  with  the  phenomenon  as  it  shows  itself  at  sea ;  but 
at  Monticello  it  is  familiar.  There  is  a  solitary  mountain  about  forty  miles  off,  in  the 
south,  whose  natural  shape,  as  presented  to  view  there,  is  a  regular  cone;  but  by  the 
effect  of  looming,  it  sometimes  subsides  almost  wholly  into  the  horizon  ;  sometimes  it 
rises  more  acute  and  more  elevated  ;  sometimes  it  is  hemispherical ;  and  sometimes  its 
sides  are  perpendicular,  its  top  flat,  and  as  broad  as  its  base.  In  short,  it  assumes 
at  times  the  most  whimsical  shapes,  and  all  these,  perhaps,  successively  in  the  same 
morning.  Refraction  will  not  account  for  this  metamorphosis ;  that  only  changes  the 
proportions  of  length  and  breadth,  base  and  altitude,  preserving  the  general  outUnes. 
Thus  it  may  make  a  circle  appear  clipticalj  raise  or  depress  a  cone;  but  by  none  of  its 
Isws,  as  yet  developed,  will  it  make  a  circle  appear  a  square,  or  a  cone  a  sphere.* 

Nott9  on  Virginia. 
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nevertheless,  it  must  at  times  be  of  sufficient  density  to  conceal  a 
distant  object  from  view.  It  is  known  that  the  atmosphere  in  high 
situations  is  generally  cool ;  and  fog  is  frequently  seen  extended  in 
thin  horizontal  strata  on  the  top  of  a  ridge,  becoming  visibly  con- 
densed on  meeting  with  the  cool  air  above.  The  effect  on  invisible 
vapor  we  must  presume  to  be  the  same  ;  and  at  times  a  body  of  it 
must  be  supposed  to  take  the  same  place,  remaining  for  a  while 
stationary,  (subject  nevertheless  to  very  sudden  and  material  changes) 
concealing  the  top  of  the  ridge  from  the  sight.  At  the  same  time, 
streams  of  vapor  are  supposed  to  ascend  from  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
and  adhering  to  its  sides  in  columns  or  some  analogous  shape,  leave 
the  prominent  part  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  observer.  Sometimes 
these  exhalations  ascend  in  right  lines,  and  coming  in  contact  with 
the  horizontal  strata  above,  it  gives  to  the  mountain  a  quadrangular 
figure.  At  other  times  they  are  presumed  to  follow  its  sides,  and 
meeting  on  the  top  in  curved  lines,  it  presents  a  hemispherical  figure. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  form  assumed  by  the  object,  whether 
quadrangular,  hemispherical,  conical,  sunk  in  the  horizon,  or  what- 
ever else,  I  feel  well  assured  it  is  all  the  effect  of  the  same  law.  In 
my  opinion  it  can  neither  be  traced  to,  nor  can  it  originate  from, 
any  other  conceivable  or  assignable  cause. 

It  is  remarked  of  the  mountain  in  question,  that  it  is  isolated  and 
solitary,  and  of  a  conical  form.  To  this  circumstance  alone  must  be 
owing  the  exhibition  of  the  strange  phenomenon.  1  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  no  corresponding  appearances  were  ever  observed  on  a 
mountain  of  any  considerable  continuity,  unless  aided  by  distance 
and  some  peculiar  circumstances,  provided  its  shape  and  figure  pos- 
sessed the  character  of  uniformity. 


Since  the  foregoing  observations  on  looming  were  written,  I  am 
altogether  satisfied  of  their  correctness,  and  do  not  now  offer  them 
as  mere  matter,  of  speculation.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  remove 
from  his  mind  every  doubt  in  this  respect,  can  easily  do  it.  There 
is  one  state  of  the  atmosphere  alone  in  which  this  phenomenon  is 
visible ;  and  this  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  In 
summer  or  winter  it  is  rarely  seen. 

Whenever  a  sudden  transition  takes  place  from  a  warm  or  sultiy, 
to  a  refrigerative  atmosphere,  this  phenomenon  is  very  visible  at  the 
north  point  of  Staten  Island  ;  at  the  Narrows  ;  and  at  Weehawk,  as 
before  stated.  The  effect  is  produced  solely  by  action  between  the 
two  elements,  air  and  water.  The  air  in  such  cases  being  dry,  and 
considerably  colder  than  the  water,  a  powerful  evaporation  immedi- 
ately ensues  ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  an  equilibrium  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  must  be  kept  up  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
it  cannot  be  seen  until  the  light  acts  strongly  upon  it.  Hence  it  will 
be  found,  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  either  before  sunrise  or  after 
sunset. 

It  will  be  evident  to  every  observer  who  is  willing  to  examine  for 
himself,  that  in  a  mere  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ridge  in 
New-Jersey,  as  seen  through  the  Narrows,  presents  an  almost  even 
line  of  considerable  elevation.     In  a  few  instances,  I  have  perceived 
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the  effect  of  looming  to  be  so  strong,  that,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  it  had  alnnost  *  subsided  in  the  horizon.'  The  comb  of  the 
ridge  only  was  perceptible,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  small 
tufts  or  points.*  This,  I  think,  goes  to  confirm  the  suggestion  before 
made,  that  the  vapor  ascends  in  columns.  The  very  jagged  appear- 
ance of  those  parts  of  the  ridge,  seen  under  such  circumstances,  I 
deem  conclusive  on  this  point.  The  steam  from  boiling  water  takes 
that  shape,  and  still  farther  illustrates  the  position. 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  had  taken  pains  to  note  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, during  those  periods  when  the  mountain  of  which  he  speaks 
presented  those  whimsical  appearances,  I  am  well  persuaded  that 
he  would  have  found  them  at  no  time  visible,  except  during  the  pre- 
valence of  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  I  have  mentioned.  In- 
deed I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  principles  of  philosophy  will  au- 
thorize no  other  conclusion.  And  whether  on  land  or  on  water,  the 
effect  is  the  same,  since  it  must  be  owing  to  the  same  cause.  The 
most  skeptical  can  satisfy  themselves  in  relation  to  this  matter,  with 
very  little  trouble. 

In  my  next  number,  I  shall  present  some  facts  in  relation  to  the 
transmission  of  sound  through  the  air,  and  offer  a  theory  of  thunder- 
showers,  and  of  west  and  north-west  winds. 


AN    OAK    BY    THE    WAY-SIDE. 

Thou  rear'st  aloft  thy  giBiii  limb*,  as  if  to  grasp  the  skies, 
And  'neath  thy  branches,  far  and  wide  thine  outspread  shadow  lies; 
Thou  hast  battled  with  the  storms  of  old,  vet  dust  is  on  thy  leaves, 
And  his  web  within  their  deep  green  folds,  the  venomed  insect  weaves ; 
Thy  trunk  some  rude  unlettered  churl  hath  seamed  with  many  a  scar, 
But  the  hand  of  Time  hath  stamped  decay  on  thee  more  deeply  far: 
Yet  proudly  still  thou  rear'st  thv  head,  as  thou  all  change  defied  — 
How  like  earth's  mighty  ones  thou  art,  lone  tree  by  the  way-side! 

And  hark !  a  shout  sounds  o'er  the  hill !  —  they  come,  the  urchin-rout, 
With  screaming  whoop,  and  loud  halloo,  from  school  poured  wildly  out; 
They  halt  beneath  thy  spreading  limbs,  and  manv  a  ragged  crown 
Agam  with  deafening  shout  is  fiung[,  to  bring  thy  high  fruit  down : 
The  wanderer,  worn  and  travel- soiled,  who  rests  beneath  thee  now. 
Hies  on  his  way,  forgetting  e'en  to  bless  thy  shady  bough. 

Hadst  thou  but  kept  thy  forest-haunts,  contented  with  the  rest 
To  wear  thy  coat  of  goodly  green,  nor  thus,  with  towering  crest, 
Stood  forth  upon  the  world's  highway  alone,  amid  the  coQ 
Of  life,  the  bustle  and  the  hum.  the  whirl  and  wild  turmoil. 
Daring  the  tempest  —  thou,  old  oak,  for  ages  might  have  stood. 
Time-honored  'mid  thv  sturdv  sons,  the  patriarcti  of  the  wood; 
Nor  then,  as  now  percnance,  nave  wept  tny  faded  leaves,  and  died 
Alone!  —  alone,  a  withered  tree,  upon  the  chill  way- side ! 
If»»-Ycrkf  Novewtbevt  1837.  loitc. 


*  I  have  Mveral  tiroes  since  remarked  the  fkct,  that  the  ridge  meoUoned  above  wm  wholly  in- 
visible,  and  that  too  in  au  unusually  svrene  state  of  the  atinospherr,  which,  however,  was  highly 
reflrigerative. 

▼OL.    XI.  2 
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DEPARTING     TIME. 


BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  *ERATO,'  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


*  Another,  akd  another  !'  —  Hoary  Time  I 
How  fleetly  come,  and  how  unheeded  go, 
Thine  emissaries,  Years  !    Thou  art  to  few 
A  riddle  that  is  read  ;  and  yet  to  most 
A  secret  that  hath  not  the  power  to  move 
Their  idle  curiosity,  or  win 
So  much  attention  in  a  varying  year, 
As  is  at  Folly's  glass,  or  Fashion's  shrine, 
Each  day  bestowed  —  ay,  often  every  hour. 
The  knell  of  thy  departure  sometimes  rinffs 
Full  on  the  quickened  ear ;  and  startled  Thought, 
Leaping  bewildered  from  the  airy  halls 
Where  most  it  doth  inhabit,  for  a  while 
Fiites  its  vision  on  the  awing  gulf 
In  which  thou  disappearest,  year  by  year  : 
But  soon,  unused  to  contemplating  aught 
So  vast  and  terrible,  it  sUrinketh  back, 
And  Btealeth  to  its  airy  halls  again. 
Oh,  it  is  sad  to  think  how  unobserved 
Thou  glidest  onward ;  for  in  thee  man  works 
His  au  of  good  and  evil  —  weal  and  wo  ! 
Thou  gone,  there  comes  no  future  chance  of  change : 
Fixed  IS  the  destiny —  written  the  doom  — 
Indelible  the  record !    Hark ! 

Again, 
Full-toned  and  solemn,  from  thine  awful  gulf, 
Comes  up  that  voice,  which  striketh  not  tneeari 
But  in  the  brain  rings  long  and  thrillingly  : 
•Another,  and  another!'     Echoed  back 
From  the  rapt  mind,  the  universe  doth  seem, 
For  the  lone  moment,  without  other  tone  : 
'Another  and  another!'    Knell  of  hope 
To  some,  of  life  to  others,  and  of  Time 
To  all !    And  yet,  unresting  voyager ! 
Man  notes  thy  progress,  only  as  he  notes 
The  still  career  of  pestilence  —  by  what 
Thou  strikest,  in  thine  onward  march,  to  earth, 
And  strewest  in  thy  path  —  an  utter  wreck ! 

Strange,  that  a  creature  gifted  as  is  man. 

Endowed  with  aspirations  limitless  — 

Fashioned  and  formed  with  such  high,  wondrous  art, 

Furnished  with  strength  of  intellect  to  soar, 

Beauty  to  dazzle,  blandishments  to  win. 

And  warmth  of  heart  to  cherish  —  should  be  prone. 

So  prone  to  earth,  and  earthly  vanities. 

Whence,  but  from  this,  proceed  the  varied  ills 

That  life  embitter?    Guile,  that  murders  peace  — 

Passion,  that  scorches  with  incessant  heat, 

Firing  the  blood,  and  maddening  the  brain  — 

Avarice,  that  blinds  the  eyes  of  Rectitude, 

And  grasps  forever  —  Strife,  that  pales  the  cheek, 

And  gives  the  brow  its  furrows  —  griefs  that  rob 

The  eye  of  lustre  —  murmurs  without  end  — 

Longings  unsatisfied  —  guilt  unreproved  1 

We  make  or  mar  Life's  blessings  1    We  do  hold 

Within  ourselves  the  measure  of  our  fate  ; 

And  as  we  fill  it  with  the  vanities 

And  shadows  of  existence,  or  the  thinjgs 

Of  comeliness  and  substance,  will  it  yield 

Bliss-giving  good,  or  soul-destroying  ill. 

The  world  is  beautiful.    Thought  ne'er  hath  framed. 

In  its  most  frenzied  moments,  vale  so  sweet, 

Mountain  so  towering,  sunny  stream  so  fair, 

Torrent  so  grand,  abysm  so  awful,  clifif 

So  dizzying,  parterre  so  richly  gemm'd. 

With  yarying  flowers,  or  velvet  slope  so  soft. 
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But  Nature,  in  her  visible  works,  doth  far 
Surpa88  them  all.    And  thii  so  fflonous  world, 
Man's  heritage  and  home  is.    CRft  abused  1 
Fortune  unmerited !    How  like  a  god's 
Might  be  his  bearing  here  !    Or.  nobler  thought ! 
How  much  of  angel-purity,  ana  joy 
Celestial,  might  his  mortal  state  anbrd, 
Which  now  is  poisoned  by  all  evil  things, 
Through  his  perverseness.    Not  to  ease  the  pain, 
Lighten  the  burthen,  meliorate  the  lot, 
Or  soothe  the  grief  of  his  poor  fellow-man, 
Doth  he  esteem  his  duty  ;  but  to  roam 
The  earth  in  search  of  treasure,  while  there  is 
A  nook  unvisited  —  to  cn^sp,  and  grasp, 
Until  the  arm  is  nerveless  —  to  exact, 
Even  from  Want,  the  pittance  that  might  save  — 
To  wring  from  houseless  Beggary  its  groat, 
And  claim  its  tatters  —  and,  with  miser-care, 
To  hoard  ill-gotten  gains,  while  Wretchedness, 
Squalid  and  shivering,  seeks  his  door  in  vain ! 

Alas!  that  lay  so  sombre  should  be  sung 
Mid  the  reioicings  for  the  new-born  year ! 
But  man  hath  tK)wed  his  spirit  in  the  dust  — 
Foreottcn  his  hiah  birth,  and  destiny 
Exalted  and  sublirae  —  debased  his  name 
And  noble  nature  —  and  so  long  on  earth 
Bent  his  keen  eye.  and  fix'd  his  scheming  mind, 
That  he  doth  think  this  is  the  house  in  which 
He  shali  abide  for  ever  I    Therefore  't  is. 
That  in  the  colors  of  awakening  truth 
Fancy  now  dips  her  pencil,  and  portrays 
That  which  may  startle.    Hark  ! 

Again  — again: 
•  Another,  and  another !'    Thrice,  now —  thrice, 
That  solcinn-soundine  knell  hath  in  my  brain 
Raii£  thrillingly  and  long.    Oh,  would  this  lay 
Could  here  and  there  a  tnouehtful  bosom  find. 
And  but  a  tithe  impart  of  what  I  feel 
Working  upon  my  spirit  now  ! 

What!— mirth, 
And  revelry,  and  music !    Yon  bright  hall. 
Where  hand  thrills  hand,  and  eye  in  ecstacy 
Glances  in  eye,  as  through  the  mazy  dance 
Light  feet  and  fairy  forms  move  joyously 
To  merry  notes,  arrested  not  till  now 
My  rapt  attention.    Youthful  pulses  leap. 
And  beauty's  bloom  hath  there  an  added  tint, 
And  eyes  have  deeper  lustre,  and  the  blood 
RuRhes  impetuous  through  the  tingling  veins. 
And  lovely  tones  have  greater  witchery. 
And  tell-tale  glances  revelations  make 
As  sweet  as  Hybla's  treasure. 

And  'tis  well: 
Well  thus  to  welcome  in  the  new-born  year — 
As  if  its  coming  did  injure  a  joy 
Dreamed  of,  but  never  found,  in  parted  time: 
For,  though  experience  gives  to  hope  the  lie. 
And  expectations  are  hut  mockeries. 
Yet  is  he  wise  who  in  the  future  still 
Sees  what  shall  in  the  future  e'er  remain. 

On  with  the  dance,  then,  and  the  harmleas  rout! 
But,  revellers  1  should  the  knell  of  paning  veers 
At  times  strike  on  the  heart  attuned  to  mirtn. 
And  in  your  merry-makings  startle  ye. 
As  the  '  hand-writing'  in  Belshaizars  hall 
Arrested  the  carousers,  turn  ye  not 
In  levity  away  —  but  in  your  minds. 
And  on  your  hearts,  oh  !  let  this  saving  truth 
Be  written :    •  ThU  is  not  the  htmae  in  tDkieh 
Ye  shall  abide  for  ever  .*' 
CsUmkus,  (Ohio,)  1837>&  w.  o.  6. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


'My  Mother!  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
How  sad  and  fearful  were  the  tears  I  shed ! 
•  •  •  • 

I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  funeral  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 

And  turning  from  my  nursery-window,  drew 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu.'  Cowpca. 


How  well  I  can  remember  one  Saturday  afternoon,  when  seated 
with  two  or  three  other  children  in  my  little  play-room  —  while  we 
dressed  and  talked  to  our  dolls,  and  spread  our  tea-things,  and 
affected  all  the  importance  that  we  had  ever  observed  in  our  mamas 
on  such  occasions  — how  well  I  can  remember  saying :  *  /  will  not 
marry  until  I  am  twenty.  This  was  the  age  at  which  my  mother 
married.'  Surely  this  was  the  language  of  prophecy,  though  rather 
a  far  calculation  for  a  miss  of  eight  years.  That  1  was  to  be  married, 
seemed  as  certain  as  that  I  was  one  day  to  become  a  woman  ;  and 
though  the  mystic  tie  was  not  investigated,  even  in  thought,  yet  ray 
mother  married ;  and  that  I  was  to  do  the  same,  when  arrived  at 
womanhood,  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  So  naturally  and  beautifully 
does  woman  fall  into  her  appropriate  sphere  !  And  happy  are  those 
daughters  who  find  in  their  mother's  example  a  pattern  to  imitate 
in  all  respects. 

I  was  an  only  child,  and  my  constant  play-fellow  and  school-mate 
was  my  cousin  Ann.  She  was  a  year  older  than  myself,  lively  and 
good-natured,  and  loved  any  thing  better  than  getting  her  lessons. 
She  courageously  protected  my  shrinking  timidity,  when  in  danger 
of  oppression  from  older  and  more  confident  girls.  Our  obligations 
were  mutual,  for  she  invariably  applied  for  my  assistance  in  her 
neglected  tasks.  *  Do  help  me  out  in  this  composition  !*  or  *  Just 
finish  this  sum  for  me,  my  dear  coz  !'  and  putting  her  slate  in  my 
hand,  away  she  flew  to  a  laughing  group,  the  gayest  of  them  all. 
My  solitary  amusement  was  reading.  *  Blessings  on  him  who  first 
invented  sleep  !'  says  Sancho  Panza.  I  would  say,  *  Blessings  on 
him  who  first  invented  the  art  of  printing.*  What  inestimable  trea- 
sures are  books,  those  '  silent  but  eloquent  companions  !'  What 
stores  of  rational  amusement  —  what  worlds  of  delight  and  instiuc- 
tion —  what  never-failing  sources  of  enjoyment  —  varying 

*From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe!' 

Cultivate  in  the  young  a  taste  for  correct  literature,  and  you  have 
already  opened  to  them  the  door  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue.  I  have 
culled  from  almost  every  source,  and  do  not  recollect  the  time  when 
an  interesting  book  would  not  detain  me  from  play,  or  oven  from  my 
meals.  With  a  volume  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights*  in  my  lap,  and  my 
cheek  resting  on  my  hand,  *  Come  to  your  dinner,  my  love,'  was 
unheeded,  though  repeated  for  the  twentieth  time  ;  and  until  some- 
thing in  a  louder  tone,  as  :  '  Those  books  shall  be  put  away!'  roused 
my  attention,  I  was  deaf  and  blind  to  all  external  objects.  My  mother 
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was  extremely  judicious  in  the  choice  of  the  books  she  placed  in  my 
hands,  yet  I  constantly  borrowed  from  the  girls  at  school.  These 
were  often  trash,  and  served  to  excite  an  imagination  perhaps  natu- 
rally but  too  active,  and  encouraged  a  strong  predisposition  to 
romance.  At  one  time,  I  was  an  Amanda ;  then  a  Helen  Mar,  or  a 
Lady  something  or  other ;  for  I  placed  myself  in  the  situation  of 
whatever  heroine  I  read  of.  So  strong  has  been  the  impression  at 
times,  that  ray  very  brow  has  ached  on  my  pillow,  in  the  vain  endea- 
vor to  banish  these  fancies  from  my  heated  brain.  It  was  during  one 
of  these  moods,  that  a  girl  at  school  remarked  to  my  cousin  :  '  Your 
cousin  is  very  proud  ;  she  acts  as  if  she  felt  herself  above  us.'  That 
it  gave  rise  to  many  unconscious  absurdities  in  my  conduct,  I  have 
no  doubt;  just  as  a  tragedian  will  carry  the  steps  and  deportment  of 
a  king  from  the  scene  of  their  enactment. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  an  only  daughter,  and  in  no  little  danger  of 
being  spoiled  by  indulgence,  when  the  death  of  my  father  roused  me 
from  a  delightfiil  dream  of  romance  and  of  innocence.  I  was  not 
yet  nine,  and  my  beloved  mother,  struck  with  the  blow,  was  followed 
to  the  same  tomb  in  fifteen  months.  Though  sensible  of  the  loss 
which  was  to  throw  a  shade  of  sadness  over  my  future  years,  yet, 
removed  to  the  house  of  my  grandfather,  I  did  not  then  realize  it 
in  its  full  extent.  Beside  my  grand-parents,  there  remained  at  home, 
in  single  blessedness,  two  aunts,  the  eldest  of  whom  not  only  ruled 
her  father's  house,  but  in  some  measure  those  of  her  married  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  It  was  soon  settled  that  I  was  to  be  sent  to  a  new 
school.  This  was  my  first  trouble.  Many  of  the  young  ladies  I 
was  sincerely  attached  to ;  and  my  cousin,  who  hsid  been  a  sister  to 
me,  how  could  I  be  separated  from  her  1  Tears  were  vain,  and  it 
was  decided  that  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  were  all  the 
studies  necessary  for  me  to  attend  to.  I  had  commenced  French, 
previous  to  my  mother's  death,  but,  *  It  will  be  of  no  earthly  use  to 
ner,'  said  my  aunt.  Geogi'aphy  was  mentioned  :  '  If  she  studies  the 
geography  of  her  own  house,*  and  understands  that,  it  will  be  of 
more  importance,'  persisted  the  uncompromising  stickler  for  good 
housewifery.  She  was  overruled  in  this ;  and  though  dancing  was 
decidedly  objected  to,  I  subsequently  took  lessons  in  music. 

W Academy  was  much  larger  than  the  school  I  had  left; 

and  the  first  day  of  mv  entrance,  as  I  looked  around  on  the  different 
teachers,  and  saw  under  their  care  nearly  a  hundred  young  faces, 
not  one  of  which  I  knew,  I  felt  that  I  was  indeed  alone  in  this  little 
world  of  strangers  ;  and  when  the  principal  entered,  his  near  resem- 
blance to  my  late  father  completely  overcame  me.  I  burst  into  an 
involuntary  flood  of  tears.  '  What  is  the  matter  with  her  V  was 
repeated  on  every  side.     I  could  only  sob  out  to  a  young  lady,  who 

*Thi8  opinion  of  my  good  aunt  was  forcibly  called  to  mind  lately,  on  hearing  a  lady, 
who  had  hv^  eight  years  in  a  house,  declare,  that  she  really  did  not  know  if  there  was 
a  cellar  belonging  to  it  or  not.  This  lady  was  not  so  ignorant  as  she  pretended ;  but 
•he  feared  it  micnt  detract  from  her  refinement  to  be  supposed  to  have  an  acquaintance 
with  either  the  litchen  or  the  cellar.  Her  ideas  of  gentility  were  about  as  accurate  as 
thoM  of  a  young  lady,  who  a  short  time  since,  to  settle  the  disputed  respectability  of  a 
family  recently  moved  into  the  place,  said  she  *  thought  they  must  be  eentael  people,  for 
in  riding  past  their  house,  she  saw  mahogany  chairs  by  the  window  V 
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tried  to  soothe  me,  that  *  Mr.  H looked  so  much  like  my  father, 

who  was  dead  !'  Their  wonder  was  instantly  changed  to  pity,  and 
a  sympathetic  tear  stole'  from  many  a  bright  eye,  for  the  orphan 
stranger.  My  progi'ess  was  rapid  ;  too  much  so,  as  I  only  left  school 
to  come  under  the  strict  surveilance  of  my  spinster  aunts.  '  I 
intend  she  shall  be  taught  every  thing  that  is  useful  for  a  woman  to 
know,  in  the  lowliest  situation  ;  and  rather  than  permit  her  to  be 
idle,  I  will  have  work  picked  out  and  done  over  again !'  was  the 
reply  to  a  query  as  to  how  my  time  was  to  be  disposed  of.  Of 
course,  in  her  estimation,  reading  was  time  thrown  away ;  and  I 
can  well  remember  the  bursting  feelings  with  which  I  recalled  the 
memory  of  ray  mother,  when  first  seated  under  the  eye  of  my  duen- 
nas, I  commenced  stitching  wrist-bands,  and  sewing  up  long  seams. 

I  now  seldom  saw  my  cousin,  yet  we  maintained  a  regular  corres- 
pondence. How  full  of  soul  were  those  secret  letters  !  To  her  I 
could  open  my  whole  heart ;  and  to  her  were  expressed  my  ardent 
aspirations,  and  thirst  for  knowledge;  ray  wishes,  ray  imaginings, 
my  regrets.  She  was  my  only  confident ;  and  though  we  were  as 
unlike  as  possible,  she  was  the  only  one  who  understood  my  feelings, 
or  to  whom  I  could  communicate  them.  Another  object  of  devoted 
affection  at  this  time  was  my  aged  grand-sire.  Though  a  great  girl, 
yet  when  I  could  steal  into  his  sitting-room,  and,  seated  on  his  knee, 
listen  to  the  untiring  stream  of  anecdote  of  his  early  days,  I  felt  that 
I  had  nothing  to  wish  for.  *  You  were  not  bom  in  England  V  said  a 
companion  to  me,  one  day.  *  No  ;  but  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
tell  so  much  about  it,  that  1  feel  as  if  I  had  been  there.*  To  this 
day,  I  have  a  sort  of  tendresse  for  old  men  ;  and  when  my  grand- 
father departed,  in  a  good  old  age,  crowned  with  the  respect  due  to 
an  honest  man,  my  grief  was  more  lasting  than  the  sorrow  I  had  suf- 
fered for  my  parents.  My  days  glided  along  unmarked  by  any  novel 
or  exciting  scenes.  Our  visitors  were  staid,  middle-aged  people, 
who  advanced  none  but  correct  views  and  sound  principles  ;  yet  I 
pined  for  companions  of  my  own  age,  and  for  the  enjoyments  suited 
to  youth.  As  1  had  now  become  very  expert  with  my  needle,  I  was 
sent  into  the  kitchen  ;  *  for,'  said  my  aunt,  jocularly,  *  though  you 
can  make  a  shirt  very  neatly,  you  must  be  able  to  turn  out  a  pudding 
whole,  before  you  will  be  fit  to  get  married.'  I  blushed  crimson 
deep  at  the  insinuation,  which  however  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  should 
be  oftener  repeated  to  young  ladies,  who,  with  a  most  superlative 
contempt  for  any  useful  knowledge,  take  upon  themselves  duties,  of 
the  details  of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant. 

I  once  heard  a  gentleman,  who  lost  his  wife  in  the  second  year  of 
his  marriage,  declare,  that  were  he  to  become  a  Coelebs,  he  would 
not  seek  for  the  light  accomplishments  so  unduly  valued  by  many, 
but  he  should  look  for  a  lady  who  could  make  good  puddings  and 
pies.  *  If  she  understands  the  latter  art,'  he  added,  *  I  can  excuse 
her  ignorance  of  German  ;  and  1  am  not  sure  but  I  could  overlook 
some  little  faults  of  temper.*  I  thought  the  man  a  shocking  epicure, 
and  wished  with  all  my  heart  to  see  him  yoked  with  one  of  my  notable 
aunts.  I  learned,  however,  that  though  married  for  so  short  a  time, 
the  inconveniences  and  mortifications  he  felt,  from  the  utter  igno- 
rance of  his  young  wife  in  any  thing  connected  with  domestic  affairs. 
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were  numerous.  I  did  not  particularly  dislike  my  employments ;  it 
waa  only  the  exclusive  coufinement  to  them,  and  being  obliged,  one 
third  of  my  time,  to  be  the  companion  of  a  servant,  that  caused  my 
spirit  to  revolt.  A  plan  had  been  marked  out,  and,  with  the  perse- 
verence  of  a  self-willed  woman,  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  pecu- 
liar bias  of  mind  which  soared  for  higher  and  nobler  things.  That 
females  should  be  instructed  in  all  that  is  proper  for  a  woman  to 
know  in  any  situation,  is  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  this  plan, 
exclusively  acted  upon,  would  doubtless  produce  very  good  common- 
place domestic  drudges ;  but  there  are  higher  attainments  equally 
useful,  and  as  profitable  for  an  immortal  soul.  We  possessed  a  well- 
stored  library,  yet  I  read  mostly  by  stealth.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
cursory  and  imperfect  perusal  of  valuable  works,  and  what  was  still 
worse,  to  the  dangerous  habit  of  reading  in  bed.  This  practice  I 
pursued  for  a  long  time  unsuspected  ;  but  retiring  one  night  earlier 
than  usual,  to  finish  a  poem  in  which  I  was  much  interested,  I  fell 
asleep  with  my  hand  encircling  the  candle-stick.  In  passing  my  room, 
the  light  was  discovered  under  the  door ;  and  from  this  night,  a  ser- 
vant was  regularly  sent  to  carry  away  the  candle  as  soon  as  I  had 
retired.  I  have  often  indulged  in  thoughts  of  what  I  might  have 
been,  had  not  my  mind  been  cramped,  and  my  thoughts  frittered 
away  upon  employments  that  were  tiot  rendered  necessary  by  our 
circumstances.  Yet  perhaps  1  am  wrong.  I  imbibed  good  princi- 
ples, and  am  possibly  as  useful,  and  quite  as  happy,  as  if  ray  attain- 
ments were  of  a  higher  order. 

-After  a  round  of  gayety,  my  cousin  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a 
wife,  with  a  heart  as  light,  and  a  head  as  giddy  as  a  school-girl's. 
To  dress,  and  to  dance,  and  to  enjoy  herself,  these  had  been  her 
pursuits,  from  the  time  she  left  school  till,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Walter  Dudley,  who  was  enough  older  than 
herself  to  be  in  no  danger  of  partaking  of  her  giddiness.  Yet  he 
loved  to  see  his  wife  admired,  and  her  follies  were  all  gratified  without 
regard  to  expense.  Her  parties  were  frequent ;  and  as  she  added  to 
her  social  feelings  a  love  for  display,  her  furniture  and  dresses  were 
of  the  most  expensive  kind.  Yet,  with  all  this  profusion,  there  was 
little  order  or  real  comfort ;  and  so  lamentably  deficient  was  she  in 
any  culinary  knowledge,  that  when  requested  by  her  cook  to  say  how 
much  flour  she  should  make  into  bread,  at  their  first  baking,  she  an- 
swered :  *  Why  really  I  do  n't  know  ;  1  suppose  (and  not  wishing  to 
be  thought  a  stinting  mistress,)  1  suppose  about  a  quarter  of  a  hun- 
dred !'  She  was  sufficiently  mortified  for  her  ignorance,  by  the 
woman  laughing  in  her  face. 

Those  who  enter  the  arena  of  fashionable  life,  in  a  city  like  New- 
York,  find  but  little  time  for  reflection,  and  none  at  all  for  domestic 
avocations.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  head  of  my  poor  cousin 
was  turned ;  and  when  her  husband,  tired  of  the  dissipations  of  two 
winters,  hinted  at  retrenchment  and  domestic  quiet,  she  protested 
that  the  thing  was  impossible.  *Our  acquaintances  are  so  very 
select,  and  so  respectable,'  she  said  ;  '  and  beside,  were  I  to  give  up 
parties,  it  would  be  thought  that  you  had  failed,  and  this  very  sus- 
picion, you  know,  might  bring  on  the  reality.     I  am  sure,  Walter, 
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you  cannot  think  me  dissipated  j  I  never  moped  at  home  before  we 
were  married ;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  give  op  all  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  now.' 

*  I  do  not  ask  this,*  replied  her  easy  husband  ;  *  but  why  not  have 
smaller  parties,  and  prepare  the  refreshments  yourself?  Mr.  Ellis 
tells  me  that  his  wife  prepares  every  thing  that  is  served  at  his  house ; 
and  their  entertainments,  we  know,  are  always  elegant.  This  would 
save  more  than  one  half  of  what  I  now  pay  to  a  professed  artiste.* 

*  Oh,  I  should  spoil  more  than  would  be  saved  by  that  plan/  waa 
the  reply. 

This  was  true ;  for  in  attempting  to  prepare  some  crullers,  she 
made  the  paste  so  very  rich,  that  she  could  neither  roll  it  out,  or  boil 
it  afterward ;  and  in  her  vexation,  she  threw  the  whole  compound 
away. 

'  Wilful  waste  makes  woful  want,'  is  an  adage  as  just  as  it  is 
homely.  Those  who  do  not  study  economy  from  principle,  will  be 
compelled  to  practice  it  of  necessity ;  and  this  my  cousin  found  to 
her  confusion,  in  the  third  year  of  her  marriage.  A  needle  had  ever 
been  her  aversion  ;  but  she  did  attempt  some  things  for  her  boy,  and 
the  poor  child  looked  as  if  his  clothes  had  dropped  on  to  him  m>m  a 
whirlwind.  But  reform  had  come  too  late.  An  assignment  was 
inevitable.  '  It  is  all  my  fault,'  said  she  to  me,  on  taking  leave,  as 
they  were  starting  for  Missouri,  '  it  is  all  my  fault,  and  Walter  knows 
it.  I  see  that  he  feels  contempt  for  me  ;  and  how  I  despise  myself, 
in  reflecting  that  my  selfish  extravagance  has  brought  ruin  on  so  kind 
a  husband  !'  I  trembled  for  their  happiness ;  and  in  considering  the 
causes  of  her  disaster,  felt  more  reconciled  to  my  own  pursuits, 
quiet  and  humble  as  they  were.  There  is  no  situation  in  life  which 
exempts  a  female  frum  certain  duties ;  and  though  many  have  a  mo- 
ther or  other  relative  to  take  the  burden  off  their  hands,  they  are 
inseparable  from  her  situation  as  a  wife  and  mother.  Yet  how  sel- 
dom are  girls  properly  disciplined  and  prepared  for  this  responsible 
situation !  Happily,  Mr.  Dudley  possessed  perseverance  as  well  as 
enterprise,  with  a  borrowed  sum,  he  purposed  not  only  a  *  living,' 
but  an  ample  support ;  and  it  remained  now  to  see  if  his  wife  was  to 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  clog  to  his  virtuous  endeavors.  I  recollected 
her  habits,  and  sighed  ;  yet  she  had  a  generous  heart,  and  a  love  for 
the  truly  beautiful  and  good,  and  I  took  courage.  *  What  though,' 
thought  1,  in  the  remembered  language  of  Paulding's  '  Backwoods- 
man,' 

'What  though  long,  tedious  miles  may  intervene, 
And  dangers  lurk  their  hopes  and  them  between ; 
What  if  they  bid  along,  nay  last  adieu. 
To  scenes  their  earliest  feehngs  fondly  knew'? 
Bright  INDEPENDENCE  will  the  loss  repay, 
And  make  them  rich  amends  some  otner  day.' 


'  Which  will  you  have  for  dinner,  John,  'taters  or  stir-pudding  V 
asked  the  Wolverhampton  cobbler's  wife  of  her  husband.  Surely, 
unless  this  man  was  unreasonable,  (and  husbands  are  sometimes  unrea- 
sonable,) he  ought  to  have  been  happier  than  many  a  proud  peer  of 
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the  realm.     '  Let  us  divide  our  labors/  was  the  happy  suggestion  of 
our  first  mother,  in  her  days  of  innocence  and  love  : 

'  Let  ufl  divide  our  labors,  thou  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to  wind 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbor,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb,  while  I, 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermix'd 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  re-dress  till  noon.' 


*  Crooked  Branchy  MUaowri^  July^  18  —  .' 

'  My  Dearest  Cousin  :  My  last  letter  to  you  was  dated  at  Buffalo, 
a  year  ago  last  month ;  and,  as  I  well  remember,  was  filled  with 
regrets  and  gloomy  anticipations.  Yet,  with  all  this  depression  of 
spirits,  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  through 
which  we  passed.  New  worlds  seemed  to  burst  upon  the  view,  at 
every  step  of  our  journey ;  and  I  could  scarcely  believe,  that  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  *  far  west,'  of  which  I  had  previously 
entertained  so  great  a  horror.  Here  was  a  busy  city ;  there  a  town 
just  sprung  into  existence,  which  already  numbered  its  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  a  little  farther  on,  was  another  still  larger,  and  all  looking 
so  fresh  and  young,  as  to  show  that  they  were  not  yet  in  their  teens. 
We  passed  green  fields,  too,  and  fertile  valleys,  with  far-spread  prairies, 
and  creeks  that  swelled  into  lakes,  and  rivers  that  were  almost  oceans. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight ;  yet  every  step  carried  us  farther  from  home, 
and,  as  I  thought,  happiness.  When  we  arrived  here,  a  spot  suffi- 
ciently distant  from  duns  and  creditors,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
Walter  proposed  that  we  should  tarry  to  look  around  us.  We  were 
in  the  heart  of  a  most  luxuriant  state,  with  an  abundance  of  wild  land, 
which  seemed  to  say,  '  Come  and  plant  me,  and  your  labor  will  be 
rewarded  an  hundred  fold.'  Here  wo  met  with  a  settler,  who  was 
anxious  to  dispose  of  a  large  and  valuable  tract,  to  go  (only  think  !) 
to  go  '  farther  west  T  '  This,  then,  shall  be  our  abiding  place,'  said 
my  husband,  when  he  returned  from  concluding  the  bargain  ;  '  and 
I  think  myself  extremely  fortunate  in  meeting  with  such  an  offer. 
He  asks  but  a  small  advance,  for  two  years'  labor,  and  we  shall  have 
a  house  ready  to  go  in.'  My  eyes  were  so  blinded  with  tears,  when, 
a  few  days  afterward,  Walter  carried  me  to  my  new  home,  that  I 
saw  nothing.  When  I  did  venture  to  look  around,  I  was  struck  with 
its  desolate  appearance.  We  could  see  the  sunshine  through  crevices 
in  the  logs,  and  there  was  but  a  single  room,  with  a  '  milk-room,'  as 
it  was  called,  and  a  loft  over  head.  My  heart  sank  within  me.  Only 
think,  cousin,  what  a  prospect !  You,  I  recollect,  used  often  to  expa- 
tiate upon  cottages,  and  retirement;  but  I  thoug^ht  a  comfortable 
house  and  pleasant  society  good  enough  for  me.  Well,  for  some  time 
I  did  nothing  but  cry,  and  coax  little  Willie,  who  begged  to  be  taken 
away  from  here.  Poor  Walter !  How  resolutely  be  walked  about 
his  lots,  and  planned  and  thought  —  for  this  was  all  new  business  to 
him  —  and  then  came  in,  without  a  reproachful  word  or  look,  and 
began  cooking  his  own  meals.  I  could  not  endure  this  ;  and  drying 
my  eyes,  I  determined  to  bear  my  part  of  the  burden.  I  will  not 
weary  you  with  a  repetition  of  the  hardships  we  endured,  or  of  my 
unfitness  for  labor,  in  kid  slippers  and  gossamer  dresses ;  nor  how, 
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after  we  bought  a  cow,  and  Walter  had  assisted  me  in  churning,  I 
added  salt  to  the  butter  with  a  salt-spoon,  wondering  why  it  did  not 
have  the  proper  taste  ! 

*  The  fall  was  a  busy  season.  Our  crops  yielded  abundantly,  and 
we  were  blessed  with  health.  As  the  winter  began  to  close  around 
us,  we  contrived  to  render  our  abode  tolerably  comfortable,  with  the 
use  of  bark,  and  straw,  and  by  making  an  embankment  around  the 
foundation.  One  night  in  November,  after  a  hard  day's  work  of 
drawing  wood,  Walter  retired  to  bed,  early  in  the  evening.  I  fol- 
lowed in  a  short  time,  wearied  with  a  large  ironing,  and  soon  slept 
profoundly.  I  was  startled  about  midnight  by  the  screams  of  the 
child.  I  awoke  in  terror ;  but  what  was  my  consternation,  on  be- 
holding  the  room  in  a  light  blaze,  and  the  flames  already  approaching 
the  corner  in  which  our  bed  stood.  I  called  to  Walter,  and  vainly 
endeavored  to  waken  him.  The  flames  came  nearer;  the  smoke 
was  hot  and  sufibcating.  Distractedly  I  called  his  name,  shook  him, 
and  with  infinite  difliculty  succeeded  at  length  in  awakening^iim,  just 
as  the  blaze  had  caught  a  comer  of  the  counterpane.  We  escaped 
uninjured  to  the  bam,  which  fortunately  was  at  a  safe  distance  ;  and 
clasping  each  other,  thanked  God  for  our  miraculous  deliverance  ! 
We  saw  the  roof  fall  in,  and  leaving  it  a  smouldering  heap  of  ruins, 
drove  to  our  nearest  neighbors,  with  only  the  addition  of  a  horse- 
blanket  to  our  night  garments.  We  had  not  saved  an  article ;  and 
how  can  I  express  to  you  the  kindness  with  which  we  were  received, 
and  made  comfortable.  Active  exertions  were  immediately  taken  to 
renew  our  building.  The  men  all  joined  on  this  occasion  :  some 
lent  the  use  of  their  team  for  drawing  logs,  and  gave  a  day's  labor 
of  their  hired  men  ;  others  came  with  their  sons  to  assist,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  ;  and  in  a  short  time  we  had  a  dwelling  larger 
and  more  convenient,  with  scarcely  any  expense.  Nor  were  the 
women  idle.  From  perfect  strangers  we  received  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  bedding,  for  which  they  neither  expected  or  would  receive 
any  remuneration.  I  was  aflected  even  to  tears,  when,  after  several 
days'  illness,  occasioned  by  fright  and  exposure  to  cold,  1  assembled 
with  the  kind  family  who  afforded  us  a  shelter,  and  saw  the  many 
testimonies  of  benevolence  sent  by  our  most  distant  neighbors.  A 
fine  ham  from  one,  a  pot  of  honey  from  another,  with  a  small  firkin 
of  butter  from  a  third ;  every  thing,  in  fact,  was  remembered,  that 
our  necessities  could  require ;  and  you  may  well  imagine  the  depth 
df  our  gratitude. 

'  The  devouring  element  robbed  me  of  many  a  valued  keepsake 
from  friends  at  home,  but  nothing  grived  me  so  much  as  the  loss  of 
your  letters.  Other  things  could  be  restored  or  dispensed  with ;  but 
how  regain  those  faithful  transcripts  of  a  soul  sincere  and  elevated  1 
I  was  less  reconciled,  too,  when  I  recollected  that  it  was  occasioned 
by  my  own  carelessness.  The  day  of  the  fire,  1  consumed  a  quantity 
of  wood  in  ironing,  and  took  up  the  ashes  in  an  old  paper  band-box, 
which  I  placed  near  the  house,  under  a  shed.  This  undoubtedly 
took  fire,  and  communicating  to  the  straw  between  the  logs,  caused 
the  disaster,  from  which  we  only  escaped  with  our  lives.  A  neigh- 
bor's daughter  staid  with  me  this  winter,  for  my  health  was  delicate, 
gnd  her  presence  greatly  assisted  in  promoting  cheerfulness  in  our 
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little  dwelling.  Occasionally,  too,  on  long  winter  evenings,  one  ot 
two  neighbors,  (the  nearest  lives  two  miles  off,)  called  over,  and  I  was 
much  surprised  at  finding  them  so  intelligent.  Having  but  few  ob-* 
jects  of  local  interest,  they  all  read  the  papers  a  great  deal,  and  are 
conversant  with  the  general  state  of  affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  soon  began  to  take  an  interest  in  these  subjects.  I  recollect  that 
when  in  New- York,  had  I  been  asked  who  was  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
I  could  not  have  told  ;  but  now,  I  not  only  know  who  is  in  power, 
but  understand  something  of  their  capabilities  for  ofHce  ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  much  an  attention  to  these  matters  has  increased  my 
patriotism.  We  receive  the  city  papers  regularly,  and  after  giving 
them  a  perusal,  exchange  with  our  neighbors.  A  week  or  two  aftef 
date,  makes  no  difference ;  having,  as  Walter  says,  no  stocks  to  look 
after.  I  am  gratified  to  observe  that  Walter  is  regarded  by  them  with 
much  consideration.  He  possesses  a  vast  amount  of  general  infor- 
mation, which  is  highly  valuable  ;  and  his  wife  is  looked  upon  as  a 
very  fine  lady.  Perhaps  I  have  had  some  claim  to  that  rather  equi^ 
vocal  character  ;  yet  I  am  not  ambitious  of  the  appellation,  and  hope 
rather  to  win  the  esteem  due  to  a  fine  woman. 

'  You  will  wonder  how  we  employ  ourselves  on  Sundays,  in  a  place 
so  remote  from  a  house  of  worship.  The  Sabbath  is  with  us  a  day 
of  rest ;  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  cattle,  and  to  the  strangei' 
within  our  gates.  We  have  several  volumes  of  excellent  sermons, 
and  other  religious  books,  from  which  one  of  us  reads  aloud ;  but 
above  all  do  we  study  the  Sacred  Volume.  We  endeavor  to  read 
understandingly,  and  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  sitting  loW 
at  the  feet  of  our  blessed  Master.  I  never  had  my  devotional  feelings 
half  so  much  exercised  in  church,  as  they  have  been  in  these  unos-' 
tentatious  services.  There,  ray  attention  was  divided  between 
prayers  and  people,  and  my  thoughts  far  from  the  object  of  our 
assembling.  In  the  afternoon,  we  walk ;  and  at  this  season,  when 
every  shrub  and  plant  is  in  full  beauty,  and  trees  which  look  as  if 
they  had  been  standing  ever  since  the  waters  were  separated  from 
the  dry  land,  clothed  with  verdant  foliage,  from  which  break  forth 
the  songs  of  a  thousand  unseen  minstrels,  we  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  crying  aloud,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  '  All  thy  works 
praise  thee  !'  Our  favorite  resort  is  a  very  beautiful  creek,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  here,  and  from  which  this  place  derives 
its  name.  Here,  seated  on  a  sloping  bank,  shaded  by  hazel  bushes 
and  the  wild  willow,  we  enjoy,  in  all  its  glorious  perfection,  the  mag- 
nificence of  nature.  This  is  a  picturesque  spot,  romantic  enough  to 
please  even  you  ;  and  I  ardently  hope,  one  day,  to  enjoy  its  beauties 
m  your  company.  In  the  evening,  several  young  people,  provided 
with  note-books,  congregate  at  our  cottage,  and  w©  conclude  the  day 
in  singing  hymns.  I  would  not  boast  of  myself,  yet  these  employ- 
ments have  had  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  my  heart  and  temper  ; 

and  to  you,  my  dear ,  I  may  say,  that  I  trust  I  am  a  better 

Christian. 

*  Our  location  is  a  very  happy  one.  We  command  a  beautiful 
prospect  of  field  and  meadow,  on  one  side,  with  a  fine  wood  on  the 
other,  which  intervenes  between  us  and  our  charming  creek.  The 
former  owner,  too,  had  the  good  taste  to  leave  several  stately  old 
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oaks  near  the  dwelling,  for  which  I  am  vastly  obliged.  Willie  is 
under  oblications,  also,  for  his  father  has  attached  a  rope  to  two  of 
them,  which  affords  him  occasional  pastime  in  swinging  his  promising 
boy.  I  have  now  a  hired  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman,  whose 
large  family  of  '  buys/  as  he  calls  them,  (by  the  way,  they  are  more 
than  half  girls,)  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  'doing 
some* at'  Her  name  is  Hetty ;  I  love  soft  names,  and  her  temper  is 
as  pleasant  as  her  name,  and  she  is  as  merry  as  a  lark.     I  never  could 

endure  low  spirits  in  any  one  but  you,  my  dear ,  and  I  excused 

them  in  you,  knowing  there  was  some  cause  for  them.  I  find  full 
employment  for  my  hands,  I  assure  you  ;  and  what  between  my  dairy 
and  poultry-yard,  and  matters  in-doors,  I  have  no  idle  time.  Even 
little  Willie  does  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  but  sings  his  '  By  O  !' 
most  manfully,  while  rocking  the  cradle  of  his  little  sister.  You  will 
probably  be  tempted  to  inquire,  if  we  do  not  miss  the  refinements 
and  elegancies  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  We  do  miss 
them  ;  for  although  we  have  found  in  our  present  neighborhood  more 
of  the  sterling  qualities  that  do  honor  to  the  human  heart,  than  one 
meets  with  in  large  cities,  where  clashing  interests  render  men  sel- 
fish, there  is  yet  a  dearth  of  much  that  makes  life  desirable.  But  we 
are  content  to  labor  now,  hoping  to  procure  indulgences  at  some 
future  day,  for  ourselves,  as  well  as  our  children,  whom  we  trust  to 
educate  without  sending  far  from  home,  as  excellent  schools  are 
being  started  in  every  direction.  And  moreover,  as  we  never  should 
have  expatriated  ourselves  of  choice,  ought  we  not  to  be  grateful  and 
content,  to  have  secured  so  safe  a  harbor,  when  driven  by  misfor- 
tunes from  the  place  of  our  nativity  ?  Truly,  our  lot  has  been  cast 
in  a  pleasant  land,  which  only  requires  us  to  appreciate,  and  to 
strengthen  by  wise  legislation,  to  be  the  greatest  boon  of  an  indul- 
gent heaven. 

'  And  now,  my  dear ,  may  not  my  misfortunes  be  properly 

ascribed  to  a  deficient  education  ]  In  this  we  have  both  been  unfor- 
tunate, although  the  plans  pursued  differed  so  widely.  My  mother, 
with  mistaken  fondness,  thought  only  to  promote  my  present  enjoy- 
ment, to  the  neglect  of  domestic  duties ;  and  hence  my  unfitness  to 
fulfil  with  judgment  the  obligations  of  a  mistress.  Nor  was  this 
all.  By  an  attention  >  none  but  light  accomplishments,  my  mind 
was  neither  properly  disciplined,  my  understanding  improved  and 
strengthened,  nor  my  views  enlarged,  in  the  manner  that  good  sense 
imperiously  demands,  for  those  who  are  to  have  the  care  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  formation  of  the  first  principles  of  future  divines  and 
statesmen.  With  yourself,  the  error  consisted  in  the  too  exclusive 
confinement  to  a  single  department  of  the  various  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  us,  in  the  different  characters  of  sisters,  wives,  mothers, 
and  friends,  as  well  as  mistresses.  In  my  case,  blind  affection  caused 
the  error  j  in  yours,  mistaken  and  narrow  views.  Yet  with  you,  the 
error  was  on  the  safe  side,  while  my  giddy  career  and  thoughtless 
folly  led  to  ruin  ;  and  had  I  not  been  blessed  with  a  companion  of  a 
firm  and  virtuous  mind,  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal. 
Walter  declares  that  he  is  perfectly  happy :  for  this  I  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently thankful ;  and  could  I  conquer  a  few  regrets,  and  reconcile 
myself  to  the  absence  of  dear  friends,  I  might  be  able  to  say  the 
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same.  When  I  have  you  with  me,  as  I  hope  to,  another  season,  I  think 
I  shall  feel  no  wants.  Till  then,  adieu  !  And  helieve  me  your  ever 
affectionate  cousin,.  Ann  Dudley.' 

Here  then  was  a  triumph  of  affection  and  virtuous  resolution  over 
the  negligent  habits  fostered  by  ridiculous  fondness.  She  was  right, 
too,  as  respected  myself;  and  although  aware  that  a  too  great  atten- 
tion to  domestic  duties  is  not  an  error  of  the  present  day,  yet  in  my 
particular  instance,  it  was  an  error ;  and  painfully  was  it  felt,  when 
the  time  arrived  that  I  was  to  take  my  place  in  society,  and  was 
introduced  to  those  in  my  own  station,  whose  acquirements  made  me 
blush  for  my  ignorance.  True,  I  had  been  taught  much  that  was 
extremely  useful,  and  this  knowledge  I  would  not  willingly  be  with- 
out ;  yet  I  look  back  to  the  years  spent  in  acquiring  that  knowledge, 
as  the  saddest  in  my  life ;  and  those  who  undertook  my  guardianship, 
with  the  best  intentions,  I  doubt  not,  succeeded  in  making  me  tho- 
roughly uncomfortable.  If  I  live,  I  intend  that  my  daughter  shall 
not  only  be  naade  acquainted  with  the  particular  duties  that  belong 
to  woman,  nor  yet  acquire  them  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  import- 
ant graces  of  mind,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  elegancies  and  proprieties 
of  life,  which  fit  us  bs  well  to  be  the  companion  as  the  help-mate  of 
man,  and  as  much  the  instructress  as  the  nurse  of  his  children. 

S.  H.  D. 


THE     'little     witch.' 


I. 


In  boyhood's  hours,  I've  sometimes  read 
Of  witches,  such  as  Shakspeare  drew  ; 

And  horrid  hags,  in  garments  red, 
Portray'd,  I  think,  by  Schiller,  too. 


II. 


From  such  descriptions,  I  had  thought 
That  witches  were  old,  ugly  creatures  ; 

Riding  on  broom-sticks,  in  their  sport  ♦ 
Mis-shapen,  both  in  form  and  featuxi   . 


III. 


With  what  surprise,  then,  did  I  view 
A  httle  witch,  the  other  night; 

With  rosy  cheeks,  and  eyes  of  blue, 
Dazzling  all  'round  her  with  their  light ! 


IT. 


With  red-ripe  cherry,  pouting  lips, 
Whose  fragrant  breath  emoalms  the  air; 

Imagination  vainly  sips 
The  dewjr  sweets  concentred  there  I 


T. 


And  then  her  voice !    Ah  !  if  there  is 

One  feature  than  the  rest,  more  rich, 
That  gentle  voice,  oh,  surely  't  is, 

Of  Nature's  fiiirest  'Little  Witch !' 
^••«ir»i,1837.  J.H.S. 
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THE    chieftain's    TEAR 


BY    ROBERT    R.    RAYMOND. 


'  It  is  laid  that  the  Indians,  when  preparing  to  cro*i  the  Missitiippi,  left  all  their  poaaeaaiona, 
with  peculiar  atoiciam,  until  they  came  to  bid  farewell  to  the  grave*  of  their  fttbers,  when  the 
stoutest  warriors  were  moved,  even  to  tears.  ,  Joormai.  or  Commkrcc/  1837. 

He  was  an  Indian  warrior  —  gray  and  stern ; 

Furrowed  his  swarthy  brow,  and  scar-seam^} 

Time  had  s.t  his  finger  there,  and  he  was  old! 

Yet,  as  he  stood  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 

That  overhung  the  dark  old  wood,  his  form 

Of  knitted  iron  loomed  against  the  sky. 

Like  a  tall  hemlock,  stricKen  at  its  top ; 

Withered,  but  still  erect.     Whither  it  would. 

The  wind  sprang  cheerly  onward  in  its  course, 

And  shouted  in  his  ear.     And  in  its  tones, 

Were  heard  speaking  the  quick,  sharp,  doubling  stroke 

Of  the  stout  woodman's  axe,  as  far  below, 

In  the  deep,  unsunned  recess  of  the  glade, 

He  hurled  from  his  old  standing-place  the  tree 

That  had  lived  there  more  than  an  hundred  years. 

And  ever  and  anon,  a  blithesome  song 

Rang  up  in  the  clear  air,  and  the  mossed  rocks 

And  woods,  all  unaccustomed  to  such  sound. 

Flung  it  straight  back  ai^aii:,  with  roinakd  scorn. 

And  strange  wonder.    That  sculptured  listener's  cheek 

Grew  darker  then  ;  his  teeth  weio  closely  locked, 

^Shutting  the  rising  wrath  down  to  his  heart 

Again ;  and  on  his  rifle-breech,  the  quick 

Fmger  paddled  convulsively,  as  though 

He  would  have  driven  tlie  gaUing  merriment 

Back  in  the  white  man's  throat,  and  drowned  its  note 

In  blood.    'T  was  but  a  passing  thought;  the  fire 

In  his  deep  eye  went  slowly  out  again ; 

On  his  lip  the  leaden  hue  —  resumed  its  throne — 

Of  cold  hate.    From  his  breast  a  muttered  chaunt, 

Like  the  mysterious  voices  poets  say 

Welled  from  the  ancient  statue  —  so  immoved 

His  marble  lip*  —  went  up  upon  the  breeze, 

Blending  its  melody  with  the  deep  bass 

God  breathes  along  the  tree-tops.    Thus  it  ran  : 

*  Af,  fell  the  tall  old  ejoves  —  the  sacred  home 

Of  the  Great  Spirit !  and  the  grass-grown  mound. 
Where  his  own  forest-children  used  to  come, 
And  lay  their  ofTcrings  —  level  to  the  ground, 
Mocking  the  while  Maneto's  wrath  with  the  cursed  sound! 

*  These  holy  forests  !  —  that  old  darkling  tree 

That  proudly  lifts  its  broad  green  crest  on  high  — 
Clad  like  a  warrior,  in  his  panoply  -^ 
And  waves  its  scalp-lock  in  the  golden  sky. 
The  Thunderer  would  not  strike,  but  ever  passed  it  by ! 

*  When  first  he  built  the  world,  He  planted  it 

By  the  hill-side  there;  and  beneath  its  shade 
The  red  man's  father's  lather  used  to  sit, 
When  a  young  brave,  and  woo  his  star-eyed  maid ; 
And  then  they  reared  their  children  there,  in  the  same  glade. 


*  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  tome  of  the  Indian  tribes  talk  without  moving  the  lipa. 
The  writer  has  uaed  this  fact,  as  applying  here,  by  ^license.* 
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'  Close  at  its  foot,  a  boy,  with  limbs  unstrung 

As  the  young  fawn's,  I  drew  tlie  hickory  bow, 
And  at  its  trunk  the  river-pebble  flung; 

And  now ha,  see !  —  it  reels !  —  can  it  be  sol 

Ay,  ay  —  he  cuts  it  down !     Well  —  let  it  go ! 

'With  murderous  bullet,  drink  the  Indian's  blood  ! 
With  ruthless  sleel,  raze  low  his  forest-home  ! 
Rear  your  cursed  cabins  in  the  sacred  wood. 
To  whose  deen  gloom  the  red-deer  dared  not  roam. 
And  none  but  the  dark  prophet's  step,  ere  now,  hath  come, 

'It  matters  not ;  my  wasted  tribe  are  gone  I 

My  black-browed  Maqua  ai^d  her  eaglet  boy 
Are  far  beyond  the  white-cloud,  and  alone 
On  the  blue  hill-top  stands  the  chieftain  !    Joy 
With  them  hath  fled  the  spot ;  then  let  the  foe  destroy  I 

*  Beyond  great  Mississippi's  sweeping  wave. 

The  broken  warrior  lakes  his  weary  way  ; 
'Mid  Oregon's  wild  wastes  to  find  a  grave, 

Where  the  big  mountains  hide  the  dying  day. 
And  nought  may  e'er  disturb  the  banquet  of  decay. 

'  He  heaves  no  sigh  for  the  old  hunting-ground  ! 
Back  on  yourlieads  a  burning  curse,  to  sear, 
Wither  and  blast,  ir  all  the  parting  sound 
His  soul  flings  down  to  ye  !    Maneto,  hear  ! 
To  women  and  tne  pale-face,  leave  the  coward  tear  I' 

Swiftly  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  leaped. 
Light  as  the  springy  wild-cat,  down  the  steep ; 
Catching,  from  limb  to  limb,  amid  the  trees 
And  slender  saplings,  that  in  living  green 
Clad  its  round  side.     Crackling  and  crashing  then, 
Beneath  his  foot,  the  brush- wood  light  gave  way, 
Scaring  the  wood-bird  from  his  swinging  nest, 
And  shaking  the  slim  branches,  till  their  rows 
Of  countless  leaves  gave  out  a  silvery  sound. 
Like  tinkhngof  a  thousand  tiny  bells. 


In  a  dark  clump  of  elms,  that  seemed  as  though, 

The  patriarchs  of  all  the  trees  —  they  there  ^ 

Were  holding  council,  grave  and  politic, 

The  straggling  sunbeams  worming  lazily 

Through  their  locked  branches,  to  the  holy  shade  — 

And  fllinging  gauzy  shadows  on  dry  leaves. 

That  whispered  ceaselessly,  all  o'er  the  ground  — 

The  chieftain  checked  his  step.     A  spot  for  awe  I 

The  singing  bird  was  not  upon  the  bough. 

Happy  wood-rabbits  came  not  there.     Creatures 

That  love  the  light,  and  gladden  in  God's  smile, 

And  in  their  bemg's  sunshine,  were  away. 

Mayhap  the  ground- mole  burrowed  silently. 

Beneath  the  mould  —  and  the  lone  whippoorwill 

Cowered  from  the  day.  in  some  seouestered  nook. 

But  the  wild- souirrel  snunned  the  aark  abodes 

In  the  old  trunks,  and  chippered  far  away. 

Where  the  green  hickory,  in  some  pleasant  place, 

Stood  up  and  nodded  to  the  golden  day. 

The  blast  went  on  its  pathcomplainingly. 

And  kindred  fancies  stirred  to  its  sad  call, 

As  it  sighed  on  the  red-man's  brow.    Three  graves 

Were  there,  marked  by  three  mounds  of  eartn.    He  flung 
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His  stalwart  frame  upon  the  ground,  and  strove  — 

As  though  by  clasping  in  his  arms  the  sod, 

He  might  caress  the  dear  decay  beneath. 

Now  &Ling  on  the  sky  those  eyes  of  midnight, 

Deeply,  unfathomably  dark  ;  and  then, 

Aeam  upon  the  consecrated  turf — 

While  his  huge  frame  shivered  convulsively^ 

With  the  fierce  asony  of  a  strong  man's  jgnef — 

Once  more  with  tnat  strange  chime  he  stirred  the  stillnett. 

How  altered  in  its  tone  I 

*  Alas !  for  thee,  mv  father!  resting  low. 
Where  the  deep  earth  shuts  thee  from  love  or  harm  — 

Sleep  on  secure !    'Tis  a  brave  brow 
That  crumbles  there;  the  damp- worm  gnaweth  now 
On  a  good  arm ! 
• 

"T  is  well ;  thou  didst  live  long  enough  to  sing 
The  death-song  of  thy  tribe's  renown,  my  sire ; 

And  then  thy  spirit  spread  its  chainless  wing 
For  the  far  grounds,  where  life's  cool  waters  spring. 
Unmixed  with  fire. 

'Alas!  my  gentle  wife !  when,  in  my  dream 
Of  holy  vengeance,  'mid  red  battle  won, 

I  swore  to  faint  not,  I  did  fondly  deem 

Ever  to  have  thy  dark  eyes'  fadeless  beam 

To  cheer  me  on. 

'  But  from  the  stem  they  *ve  torn  the  vine  away  — 
And  the  tree's  sapless.    Oh,  a  glorious  boon 

'T  would  be.  to  follow !    From  yon  cloud-bom  ray 
I  see  thee  beckoning.    Vet  a  brief  day  — 
I  shall  come  soon ! 

'  And  thou,  my  glorious  boy !    I  thought,  one  day — 
Oh,  whattiroud  hopes  I  earnered  up  for  thee ! 

To  see  thee  tallest  of  thy  tribe,  and  they  — 
By  thy  brave  arm,  the  invader  swept  away — 
Happy  and  free. 

'  I  thought  to  see  thee,  yet,  chasing  the  deer. 
And  grappling  with  the  bear,  o'er  prairie-grass 

And  wood,  pathless  and  all  thine  own  ;  and  hear 
Thy  free  whoop  ringing  on  the  sky-roof  clear ; 
Alas! — alas! 

'  Wife,  people,  sire  and  son,  all  gone  I    I  know 
Ye 're  rambhng  now  in  the  bright  hunting-ground  — 

Where  the  gnm  pines  upreaening  ever  grow, 
And  the  deer  rove,  and  mighty  waters  flow, 
With  onwardl>ound. 

*I  hear  ye  calling,  in  the  night-bird's  lav, 
And  in  the  winds  that  round  my  lone  lodge  moan  ; 

Ye  wait ;  I  read  it  in  each  heaven-sent  ray! 
Vain  —  vain !    I  may  not  go !  'T  is  mine  to  stay. 
Alone  —  alone !' 

As  erst  the  rock  smit  by  the  prophet's  wand 
Gave  from  its  rugged  core  a  gush  of  waters, 
So  that  uncultured  stoic  of  the  woods  — 
The  fountains  of  fresh  feeling  broken  up 
By  the  bean's  talisman  —  there,  in  the  grove, 
Let  go  the  dam  that  breasted  the  roused  tide. 
And  Dowed  his  iron  neck  —  and  wept ! 
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THE    SyMPATHIES. 

TRANSLATED     FROM     THE     GERMAN    OF     WISLAND. 

I. 

How  blissful  is  it,  O,  J !  when  sympathizing  souls  commune  ! 

Souls,  which  perhaps  once  loved  in  a  former  heaven,  and  now  that 
they  meet,  the  remembrance  of  each  other  arises  dimly,  like  the  con- 
fused recollection  of  a  dream,  of  which  naught  but  an  indefinite 
though  agreeable  idea  can  be  realized.     Perchance  Fate  separated 
them,  when  they  descended  from  that  happy  condition,  to  commence 
their  perilous  pilgrimage  of  trial  in  this   strange  land.     But  their 
better  genius  again  unites  them,  oven  though  years,  mountains,  and 
oceans  may  intervene.     Scarcely  do  these  twin  souls  awake  from  the 
confusion  into  which  their  fall  into  this  wretched  world  has  plunged 
them ;  scarcely  do  they  feel  their  former  serenity  return,  ere  a  secret 
longing  also  arises,  strange  even  to  tliemselves.     They  aspire  to  a 
good  which  is  wanting;  they  are  not  contented.     Oftentimes  they  are 
buried  in  solitary  reveries,  or,  under  the  dark  wings   of  the   night, 
wander  in  serious  dreams.     A  thousand  vaiied  visions  pass  before 
the  meditating  soul,  but  the  chord   is  yet   untouched  ;   at  length  it 
creates  an  image  worthy  of  its  aifection ;   it  contemplates  and  loves 
it,  and  wishes,  like  Pygmalion,  that  it  might  exist,  as  yet  ignorant 
that  this  picture  has  an  original,  and  that  it  is  only  engaged  in  recall- 
ing lineaments  once  familiar.     How  pleasing  is  then  the  astonishment 
of  these  harmonizing  spirits,  when  at  an  unhoped-for  and  unexpected 
moment,  that  original  stands  in  all  its  beauty  before  them  !     A  secret 
magnetic  attraction  draws  them  together;  they  gaze  and  love  for  ever; 
and  the  more  deeply,  the  longer  they  examine.     And  how  could  they 
do  otherwise  than  love  ]     Their  hearts  are  attuned  to  the  sweetest 
harmony.     Nature  has  the  same  charms  for  both  ;  this  pure  azure  of 
the  heavens,  these  balsamic  flowers,  this  blooming  landscape,  that 
slumbers  peacefully  beneath  the  silver  light  of  the  moon,  and  the 
more  lofty  aspirations  of  the  mind,  spiritual  beauty,  order,  goodness, 
innocence,  virtue,  which,  unencouraged,  unknown,  and   uninitiated, 
remains  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoils  of  a  degenerate  world,  faithful 
to  the  call  of  heaven.     All  these  affect  both  in   the  same  manner. 
How  delightful  is  it  to  them  to  unlock  to  each  other  their  inmost 
thoughts  !     How  readily  do  they  comprehend  them  !     How  speedily 
does  each  feeling  find  an  answering  emotion  in  the  heart  of  the  other ! 
There  is  no  great  thought,  no  beautiful  perception,  no  joyful  hope, 
no  noble  deed,  that  they  do  not  share  in  common.     There  is  no  dis- 
sonance in  the  one,  which  is  not  changed  into  harmony  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  other.    The  mutual  desire  to  approach  ever  more  nearly 
the  immortals  in  that  holy  land  from  whence  they  have  sprung ;  this 
rooted  desire,  whether  it  be  called  virtue  or  religion,  unites  them  in 
all  that  they  think,  and  in  all  that  they  do.     For  what  other  species 
of  harmony  can  exist  between  soul  and  soul,  that  is  not  based  upon 
virtue] 

Beware,  oh  ye  grovelling  souls  !  whom  avarice  or  luxury  (degra- 
ding cares !)  unite  for  a  brief  space  under  the  same  yoke,  beware  that 
ye  profane  not  the  names  of  Love  and  Friendship  !     Call  not  that 
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sympathy,  which  is  only  a  shameful  concurrence  in  vice ;  a  feeling 
which  you  gratuitously  baptize  with  the  names  of  Love  and  Friend- 
ship, as  Leda  would  conceal  a  vicious  disposition  beneath  the  glow- 
ing roses  of  her  cheeks.  Rest  satisfied  with  your  grosser  pastimes 
and  pleasures,  undisturbed  by  us.  Restrain  yourselves  within  your 
proper  limits,  and  grant  that  we  may  view  the  world  in  a  different 
light ;  that  we  would  rather  nourish  and  enlarge  our  minds  with 
mighty  and  certain  hopes,  than  plunge  into  transient  voluptuousness  ; 
would  rather  rejoice  in  a  holy  belief,  than  in  wild  creations  of  the 
fancy,  that  have  no  existence  save  in  the  brain  of  the  dreamer  ;  that 
our  souls  would  rather  commune  with  themselves,  than  be  wasted  in 
a  thousand  idle  desires  and  frivolous  follies ;  and  that  we  believe 
ourselves  to  live  so  much  the  more,  as  the  spirit  soars  free  and  con- 
formable to  its  inborn  nature,  and  as  we  can  loosen  the  bonds  that 
confine  us  to  this  earthly  sphere. 

And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  than  that  all  who  are  blessed  with 
this  mode  of  reflection,  should  stand  in  a  close  spiritual  union,  and 
yearn  the  one  to  the  other,  although  they  may  never  have  seen  or 
opened  their  lips  to  each  other  1  1  heir  inclinations  sympathize,  their 
prayers  rise  up  in  common  to  the  same  God  ;  their  souls  strive  in  the 
same  paths  toward  perfection  ;  their  hopes  aim  at  the  same  objects. 
It  is  true,  that  a  veil  is  oflen  suspended  between  them,  so  that  thej 
shall  never  know  each  other.  Many  will  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
another  world.  It  is  thus  ordained  by  Him,  who  is  all-wise.  The 
earth  is  not  to  become  a  heaven.  Nevertheless,  a  kind  Providence 
frequently  so  orders  it,  that  even  here  they  may  unite.  And  although 
space  and  time  intervene,  the  mind  of  man  has  discovered  a  mean 
by  which  both  may  be  annihilated,  the  inhabitants  of  far  distant  lands 
in  a  moment  commune  together,  and  the  living  be  transported  into 
the  society  of  venerable  shades,  whose  virtue  is  renovated  with  each 
century. 

How  oflen,  when  my  soul  flies  from  the  vexations  of  the  day  to 
calm,  solitary  meditation,  applies  itself  to  its  most  beloved  thoughts, 
and  surrounds  itself  with  visionary  creations;  how  oflenthen  the  sweet 
reflection  has  soothed  me,  that  there  is  a  companionship  between 
minds,  and  that  many  paternal  souls  are  scattered  over  the  earth,  who, 
perhaps,  at  this  moment,  like  myself,  are  buried  in  reverie,  and  are 
calling  up  around  them  similar  images  and  reflections.  Then  I  in- 
dulge in  these  delightful  dreams  with  calm  rapture,  and  wander  forth 
in  imagination  to  meet  these  kindred  spirits  to  my  own,  and  sympa- 
thize with  them,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Perchance,  this  one  longs  for  a  friend  to  whom  he  may 
unburthen  the  sorrows  of  bis  heart  ;  one  who  will  undei*stand  his 
feelings,  and  so  advise  him  as  to  insure  the  return  of  peace ;  per- 
chance, there  is  another,  inexperienced  but  well-intentioned,  in  want 
of  instruction ;  another  astray,  in  need  of  advice  ;  another  despairing, 
to  whom  encouragement  would  be  salvation  ;  and  another  thought- 
lessly pursuing  a  career,  from  whose  fatal  termination  premonition 
might  secure  him.  Thus  do  I  imagine  a  varied  tissue  of  events,  in 
which  my  dearest  and  most  intimate  companions  are  concerned  ;  and 
animated  by  Friendship,  I  consider  how  I  would  teach  or  encourage, 
console  or  strengthen,  punish  or  applaud.     Then,  committing  my 
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reveries  to  paper,  my  heart  finds  a  delightful  Batisfaction  in  the 
belief,  that  thus  it  will  commune  with  the  absent,  and  give  to  them 
the  same  pleasure  that  I  myself  have  experienced. 

Take  then,  ye  honored  spirits !  to  whom  I  am  attracted  more  warmly 
than  to  others,  (for  which  latter  no  other  emotion  than  pity  is  possible 
to  be  felt,)  take  these  remembrances  and  exhortations  from  your 
friend,  who  hopes  to  see  you  in  a  better  world.  You  alone  can 
understand  these  pages ;  you  alone  will  comprehend  and  feel  the 
force  of  my  language,  and  only  in  your  hearts  will  the  sympathetic 
emotions  of  my  own  be  adequately  responded  to. 


II. 


Beautiful  Celia ! — you  do  not  yet  know  your  tend erest  lover  1 
Your  enchanting  beauty  has  collected  around  you  a  swarm  of  crin- 
ging slaves ;  but  they  do  not  love  you.  How  little  must  you  compre- 
hend your  own  value,  if  you  should  become  proud  in  consequence  of 
their  attentions  !  They  clo  not  love  you,  Celia.  It  is  a  grosser  feel- 
ing that  animates  their  rivalry.  Each  one  of  your  charms  in  their 
eyes  promises  its  own  peculiar  zest,  its  own  peculiar  rapture.  These 
suitors  regard  you  in  the  same  light  as  Eve  considered  the  apple, 
which  appeared  to  her  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  yet  more  so  to  the 
taste.  But  /,  who  never  saw  you  with  my  physical  eyes,  /  can  only 
consider  you  with  my  mental  vision  ;  and  this  reveals,^beneath  your 
earthly  form,  something  more  beautiful  than  beauty  itself.  Flowers, 
pictures,  and  statues  I  may  admire,  but  this  heavenly  gift,  which 
elevates  your  visible  presence  as  much  above  all  other  beauties,  as  an 
angel  excels  a  butterfly,  this  divine  possession  entirely  captivates  my 
heart.  Without  flattering  you,  (for  wherefore  should  an  ethereal 
lover,  a  eenius,  flatter  1)  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  more  noble 
objects  than  the  untiring  worshippers  of  your  youthful  charms  can 
place  before  you.  1  would  wish  to  inspire  your  heart  with  an  ele- 
vated pride,  that  will  place  you  far  beyond  each  rosy-cheeked  maiden, 
in  whom  either  nature  or  education  has  forgotten  to  elaborate  the 
chiefest  perfection  ;  whose  whole  history  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words  ;  who  bloom,  are  plucked,  and  wither.  Reflect,  that  you 
are  advancing  to  an  age,  when  the  world  will  consider  you  either 
with  approving  or  censorious  eyes.  Your  beauty  will  attract  toward 
you  an  attention  which  mere  beauty  is  not  worthy  of.  It  is  time, 
therefore,  that  you  should  learn  the  true  object  of  your  existence. 
If  the  force  of  sympathy  is  rightly  comprehended  by  me,  reflection 
is  at  this  moment  whispering  to  your  soul  that  which  I  now  think. 

Lovely  Celia,  the  whole  worid  is  a  shadow ;  a  reflection  of  im- 
mortality, which  alone  is  eternal  and  divine.  Your  soul  is  the  image 
of  the  Divinity,  your  person  the  image  of  your  soul.  These  colors, 
these  graces,  are  the  lustre  with  which  it  invests  the  body,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  should  eflect  its  proper  objects.  Beauty  is  a  pro- 
mise by  which  the  soul  is  bound  to  entertain  no  thought  that  is  not 
great,  noble,  and  elevating.  It  is  the  talisman  by  which  others 
should  be  made  attentive  to  the  lessons  of  virtue.  For  one  pos- 
sessed of  beauty  should  be  a  tutoress  ;  teaching  by  the  example  that 
she  sets.     Virtue,  which,  invested  with  beauty,  moves  among  man- 
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kind,  enters  into  their  interests  and  passions,  and  is  plainly  to  be 
observed  by  them  ;  pleases  more,  touches  more  tenderly,  and  driyes 
its  arrows  deeper  into  the  heart,  than  when  arrayed  in  all  the  impos- 
ing wisdom  of  the  schools,  or  in  the  enchanting  diction  of  a  Richard- 
son. Modesty  appears  more  engaging,  when  it  blushes  upon  lovely 
cheeks ;  the  expression  of  feelings  that  betray  a  gentle  disposition 
and  goodness  of  heart,  sounds  more  sweetly  when  proceeding  from 
ruby  lips  ;  and  how  does  a  beautiful  eye  enrapture  us,  when,  beam- 
ing with  earnest,  undissembled  emotion,  it  is  raised  in  prayer  toward 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  pious  reflections  that  well  forth 
from  the  devout  mind,  are  revealed  with  a  bright  and  dazzling  splen- 
dor in  its  glances !  If  wisdom,  if  innocence,  if  humility,  if  the  no- 
ble sentiments  which  belief  in  the  religion  of  Christ  induces, 
operates  with  all  their  power  upon  hearts  already  softened  and  over- 
come by  mere  personal  beauty,  how  can  they  do  otherwise  than 
admire  this  higher  excellence  1  And  in  each  elevated  soul,  from 
admiration  will  arise  love,  from  love,  emulation.  O,  Celia  !  what  a 
benefactress  to  mankind  could  you  not  become !  How  many  fools 
you  might  shame,  who  are  not  able  to  believe  that  unconquerable 
virtue  may  reside  in  a  tender  heart,  at  the  same  time  with  youth  ! 
How  many  could  you  not  oblige  to  honor  virtue  against  their  will  ! 
How  many  who  once  feared  her,  would  then,  attracted  by  your 
charms,  view  her  more  closely,  and  consent  to  worship  at  her  shrine ! 
How  would  the  mere  rarity  of  the  sight  attract  attention  !  The  world 
would  believe  that  it  was  an  angel  appearing  among  men,  to  teach 
them  by  example.  Then,  perhaps,  beauty  and  wisdom,  when  united, 
might  touch  those  thoughtless  persons  who  are  too  foolish  to  love 
virtue  for  its  own  sake.  O,  Celia !  disappoint  not  the  design  of  the 
Creator  who  formed  thee  !  Do  not  so  employ  the  graces  of  your 
person,  that  they  will  be  but  syrens,  inviting  us  to  death  ! 

Forgive,  forgive,  O,  beautiful  friend  !  my  honest  earnestness.  I 
know  that  you  would  rather  lose  all  the  lustre  of  your  charms,  than 
that  a  moral  deformity  should  be  concealed  behind  so  beautiful  a 
mask ;  the  venom  of  the  serpent  lie  hidden  beneath  the  flowers.  I 
see  even  more.  A  noble  thirst  for  knowledge  flashes  from  your 
eyes.  An  awaking  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  your  own  nature, 
a  crowd  of  lofty  presentiments,  excite  the  pulses  of  your  heart.  You 
despise  the  male  insects  which  flutter  around  you,  in  whatsoever 
garb  they  may  choose  to  glitter.  You  long  after  the  applause  of  the 
king  and  ruler  of  the  world,  who  alone  dives  into  the  labyrinth  of 
our  inclinations,  and  alone  is  fitted  to  judge  of  our  actions.  With 
how  novel  a  beauty  will  you  enhance  our  now  defo/med  world  ! 
How  much  will  all  the  friends  of  virtue  love  you  !  What  a  heaven 
will  that  fortunate  person,  to  whom  destiny  shall  award  you  as  a 
reward  fbr  his  virtue,  find  in  your  possession  !  How  blessed  will 
be  the  lot  of  those,  whom  with  maternal  care  you  shall  rear  in  the 
paths  of  innocence  and  virtue  !  You  will  be  a  feyron  in  your  youth- 
ful days,  and  a  venerated  Shirley,  when  the  band  of  time  shall 
whiten  your  locks;  and  although  age  may  deprive  your  cheeks  of 
their  roses,  it  will  never  be  able  to  efl*ace  the  harmonious  expression 
of  your  features.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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TO    THE     WEATHERCOCK    ON    OUR    STEEPLE 


BY    ALBERT    C.    GRBBNE 


The  dawn  has  broke,  the  mom  is  up, 

Another  day  begun, 
And  there  thy  poised  and  gilded  spear 

Is  flashing  in  the  sun, 
Upon  that  steep  and  lofty  tower 

Where  thou  thy  watch  has  kept, 
A  true  and  faithful  sentinel, 

While  all  around  thee  slept. 

For  years,  upon  thee  there  has  poured 

The  summer's  noon-day  heat. 
And  through  the  long,  dark,  starless  night, 

The  winter  storms  nave  beat ; 
But  yet  thy  duty  has  been  done, 

By  day  and  night  the  same ; 
Still  thou  hast  watched  and  met  the  storm, 

Whichever  way  it  came. 

No  chilling  blast  in  wrath  has  swept 

Along  the  distant  heaven^ 
But  thou  hast  watch  upon  it  kept, 

And  instant  warning  given ; 
And  when  midsummers  sultry  beams 

Oppress  all  Uving  things,         ^ 
Thou  dost  foretell  each  breeze  that  comes 

With  health  upon  its  wings. 

How  oft  I  've  seen,  at  early  dawn. 

Or  twilight's  quiet  hour, 
The  swallows,  in  their  joyous  glee. 

Come  darting  round  thy  tower, 
As  if,  with  thee,  to  hail  the  sun. 

And  catch  his  earliest  hght, 
And  offer  ye  the  mom's  sdute, 

Or  bki  ye  both  —  good  night. 

And  when  around  thee,  or  above, 

No  breath  of  air  has  stirred. 
Thou  seem' St  to  watch  the  circling  flight 

Of  each  free,  happy  bird ; 
Till,  after  twittering  round  thy  head, 

In  many  a  mazy  track, 
The  whole  delighted  company 

Have  settledon  thy  back. 

Then,  if  nerchance  amid  their  mirth, 

A  gentle  br^ze  has  spmng. 
And  prompt  to  mark  its  first  approach, 

Thy  eager  form  has  swung, 
I've  thought  I  almost  heard  thee  say. 

As  far  aloft  they  flew, 
*  Now  all  away !  —  here  ends  our  play, 

For  I  have  work  to  do !' 

Men  slander  thee,  my  honest  friend, 

And  call  thee,  in  their  pride. 
An  emblem  of  their  fickleness, 

Thou  ever  faithful  guide  ! 
Each  weak,  unstable  human  mind 

A  •  weathercock'  they  call ; 
And  thus,  unthinkingly,  mankind 

Abuse  thee,  one  and  all. 
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They  have  no  right  to  make  thy  name 

A  by- word  for  their  deeds  : 
They  change  their  friends,  their  principles, 

Their  fasnions,  and  their  creeds ; 
While  thou  hast  ne'er,  like  them,  been  known 

Thus  causelessly  to  range. 
But  when  thou  changest  sidesy  canst  give 

Good  reason  for  the  change. 

Thou,  like  some  lofty  soul,  whose  course 

The  thoughtless  oft  condemn, 
Art  touchedby  many  airs  from  heaven 

Which  never  breathe  on  them  j 
And  moved  by  many  impulses 

Which  they  do  never  know, 
Who,  'round  their  earth-bound  circles,  plod 

The  dusty  paths  below. 

Through  one  more  dark  and  cheerless  night 

Thou  well  hast  keep  thy  trust, 
And  now  in  glory  o'er  thy  head 

The  morning  light  has  burst : 
And  unto  eartlvs  true  watcher,  thuau 

When  his  dark  hours  have  passed. 
Will  come  '  the  day-spring  from  on  high,* 

To  cheer  his  path,  at  last 

Bright  symbol  of  JidtiitVi 

Still  may  I  think  uf  thee ; 
And  n>ay.the  lesson  thou  dost  teach, 

Be  neveftlost  on  me  : 
But  still,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm. 

Whatever  task  is  mine, 
May  I  be  faithful  to  my  trust. 

As  thou  hast  been  to  thine. 


Providence,  (R.U)  Oct.  13, 1837. 


THE    FORTUNE-HUNTER. 

*  Br  Aaron's  great  golden  calf !  Creighton,  you  are  certainly  the 
most  unreasonable  fellow  I  ever  saw !  Look  at  the  suras  I  have 
already  furnished  !  There  they  are,  all  -set  down  in  a  column,  and 
figured  up  ;  a  very  pretty  interest,  truly  !  And  now  you  are  so  un- 
conscionable, as  to  ask  for  fifty  dollars  more,  all  at  once !  Why,  you 
crazy  head  !  —  the  purse  of  a  millionaire  would  not  stand  such  drans !' 

*  Poh,  Buckley  !  You  moan  as  if  you  were  going  to  the  gallows, 
or  the  rogue's  palace,  at  least.' 

'  And  what  else  than  a  prison  can  a  poor  fellow  expect,  when  be 
is  run  ashore  for  funds  ?  Positively,  Sir,  1  cannot  spare  another 
cent.' 

'  But  think  of  the  investment,  dear  Buckley  ;  and  of  the  solemn 
fact,  that  if  you  cut  me  now,  you  will  stand  a  rare  chance  of  losing 
what  has  already  been  expended.  In  poring  over  those  awkward 
figures,  you  seem  to  have  wholly  forgotten  the  objeq|  of  our  enter- 
prise.' 

*  Oh,  surely  not  that  dainty  little  object ;  it  fairly  makes  my  mouth 
water.  And  I  suppose  it  is  *  almost  obtained,'  yet  1  I  believe  you 
have  told  me  so  for  more  than  a  month.  Pray,  is  the  day  fixed,  and 
are  the  dresses  selected  V 
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*  You  are  uncommonly  severe  to-night,  Buckley]' 

*  Severe  1  God  forbid  !  I  was  only  wondering  at  the  want  of 
energy  which  you  have  manifested,  in  not  grasping  that  which  you 
have  so  often  told  me  was  just  within  your  reach.* 

*  Just  beyond  it,  you  should  recollect,  Buckley.  I  acknowledge 
that  some  of  our  flirtations  have  proved  cursed  unfortunate.  Who 
would  have  thought,  now,  that  that  jade  of  a  Milton  would  flinch, 
after  she  had  gone  so  far  as  to  sigh  a  dozen  times,  and  let  me  squeeze 
her  dry  digitals  nearly  as  many  more  ]* 

*  Deuced  unlucky,  I  own,  Creighton.  But  there  were  the  two 
Middletons.' 

*  Another  trap,  too.  There  I  thought  myself  sure.  The  oldest 
one  only  put  off  my  suit  over  one  day,  when  in  stepped  that  rascal 
of  a  fellow,  and  carried  her  by  storm  before  my  eyes.  I  had  a  good 
mind  to  send  him  a  challenge/ 

*  Only  you  was  afraid  he  would  accept.* 

*  Enough,  Buckley ;  I  know  you  for  an  inveterate  joker,  and 
friends,  you  know,  must  pocket  jokes.  Were  you  a  stranger  now, 
Buckley, * 

*  And  so  unfortunate  as  to  know  nothing  of  the  real  character  of 
the  valiant  Captain  Creighton,  you  might  presume  so  far  on  my 
scruples,  as  to  send  me  a  challenge.  But  no  matter,  you  know.  Tell 
us  what  your  prospects  are  now.  Methinks  a  change  of  climate 
might  be  for  the  best.* 

*  Very  likely.  Well,  let  *8  see.  There  *8  the  Purley  —  I  am  dished 
there ;  the  Randalls  —  pretty  much  gone,  too.  The  old  maid  out 
there,  and  the  little  imp  of  ugliness  close  beside  her  —  by  the  saints ! 
they  are  the  only  two  left ;  and  I  cannot  look  at  them  without  think- 
ing it  would  be  a  bitter  dose  to  marry  either  for  twice  their  fortune.' 

*  What  are  their  cash  values  V 

'  The  little  girl  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand,  at  her  father^s  death ; 
the  old  maid  ten  thousand,  certain.* 

'  That  all  1  Why,  captain,  you  are  reduced  to  devilish  poor  pick- 
ing, sure  enough  —  hardly  Hobson*s  choice.  But  to  be  frank  with 
you,  I  have  made  a  discovery  to-day,  that  is  worth  all  the  rest.' 

'  A  good  fleece,  and  ready  for  the  shearer  V 

*  Eighty  thousand  —  the  girl  young  and  handsome  —  well  spiced 
with  romantic  notions,  and  open  to  flattery.  Beside,  she  has  not 
fifty  dangling  after  her,  as  she  lives  very  much  retired.  I  have  a 
plan  all  matured,  that  cannot  fail  to  make  us  both.  First  promise 
me  a  third  of  the  profits.* 

*  A  third  !  How  devilish  exorbitant !  Why,  Buckley,  I  would 
see  you  hanged  first.* 

*  Well  then,  Mr.  Captain,  get  any,  if  you  can.' 

'  Stop,  my  friend ;  do  n't  be  so  crusty.  You  shall  have  a  full 
quarter.' 

'  Nay,  old  head  !  —  I  know  you  now,  methinks.  A  third  free  and 
clear  will  I  have,  or  you  may  hunt  out  the  scheme  yourself.' 

*  Well,  Buckley,  it 's  devilish  hard  ;  but  you  will  have  your  own 
way.     Make  the  bargain  to  suit  yourself 

'  You  promise  1  Sign  that,  then.  There,  that  will  do,  and  now 
to  my  story.     The  prize  is  situated  thirty  miles  inland.     She  has  a 
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wary  old  father,  who  will  prove  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  un- 
dertaking, unless  he  is  well  managed.  His  name  is  Morton,  and  a 
soldier  he  is,  as  you  would  fain  be  thought.  The* first  difficulty  u 
an  introduction.  I  have  managed  that.  The  colonel  is  a  pattern 
of  hospitality,  and  I  have  procured  a  flattering  letter  of  introduction 
from  an  old  friend,  given,  by  good  luck,  to  one  Captain  Creighton. 
Who  the  deuce  the  true  one  is,  I  do  n't  know.  You  can  see,  from  the 
epithets,  that  it  never  was  intended  for  you.  Who,  for  instance,  ever 
thought  of  your  '  bravery,  and  high  moral  worth  V  But  no  matter. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  scheme  V 

*  A  capital  one,  by  St.  George  !  Give  me  the  rhino,  my  Buck., 
and  I  will  lay  siege  like  a  good  general.' 

*  A  good  captain,  you  mean  —  home-made  and  poorly  commis- 
sioned, but  nevertheless  quite  a  good  one,  taking  his  personal  beauty 
into  account,  for  a  speculator  in  marriage  portions.' 

From  the  few  scraps  of  conversation  which  have  been  detailed, 
something  may  be  gathered  concerning  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  subsisted  between  Captain  Creighton  and  bis  *  dear  friend/ 
Mr.  Robert  Buckley.  It  was  a  limited  partnership  between  two 
fortune-hunters,  whereof  the  former  was  the  special,  and  the  latter 
the  general  partner ;  the  one  employing  the  advantages  of  a  good 
person  and  easy  address,  to  secure  an  heiress,  while  the  other  fur- 
nished the  necessary  capital  with  which  to  maintain  appearances. 

Colonel  Morton,  already  alluded  to,  was  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
seen  some  service,  and  was  now  retired  upon  a  large  fortune,  to  de- 
vote his  attention  to  the  education  of  an  only  daughter.  While 
engaged  in  warfare  with  the  savages  upon  the  frontiers,  he  had 
acquired  credit  for  great  craftiness,  without,  however,  detracting  from 
a  character  for  honesty  and  generous  feeling.  He  was  fond  of  a 
joke,  even  though  himself  the  subject ;  and  the  many  of  a  practical 
nature  which  he  planned  and  executed,  showed  that  he  had  not  left 
all  his  tact  for  Stratagem  in  the  frontier  settlements.  Among  other 
things,  he  well  knew  that,  as  she  grew  up,  the  beauty  and  reputed 
wealth  of  his  only  child  would  attract  many  suitors.  He  felt  it  his 
duty,  and  one  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  affection,  to  watch  over 
her,  and  secure  her  guileless  heart  from  the  thousand  snares  that 
would  be  spread  before  her.  Accustomed  to  command,  his  authority 
over  her  was  supreme  ;  and  she  was  fitted,  no  less  by  education  than 
force  of  habit,  to  bow  in  implicit  obedience. 

Captain  Creighton  found  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a  lodgment  in 
the  elegant  mansion  of  Colonel  Morton.  Buckley  had  not  exagge- 
rated the  reputation  of  the  latter  for  hospitality  ;  and  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  his  introductory  epistle,  the  worthy  captain  was  welcomed 
with  all  the  warmth  of  an  old  acquaintance.  He  was  presented  to 
Miss  Alice,  as  an  officer  in  the  British  service,  now  on  a  visit  to 
this  country,  and  as  an  acquaintance  of  her  father's  old  friend,  Mr. 
Willoughby,  of  whom  she  had  often  heard  him  speak.  The  young 
lady  greeted  him  in  a  manner  becoming  a  soldier's  daughter,  warmly 
and  frankly.  In  truth,  the  Englishman  had  no  bad  face  or  figure,  as 
many  a  belle  in  the  metropolis  attested  ;  and  his  reputation  in  the  pro- 
fession in  which  her  father  had  distinguished  himself,  led  him  to  ex- 
pect many  advantages  in  attacking  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Alice. 
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The  Briton  tested  well  the  hospitality  of  the  gallant  colonel,  into 
whose  good  graces  he  so  far  insinuated  himself  as  to  become  a  some- 
what intimate  friend  and  favorite.  Military  tactics  were  Morton's 
hobby,  and  Creighton  could  talk  flippantly  of  scenes  in  the  conti- 
nental wars  of  Europe.  His  suit  proceeded  scarcely  less  favorably 
with  the  lovely  daughter.  He  was  indeed  somewhat  mortified,  and 
thrown  aback,  by  being  foiled  in  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  attack 
which  he  had  meditated.  Unlike  most  of  her  countrywomen,  he 
found  Alice  wholly  insensible  to  very  many  charms  which  he  could 
display,  as  purely  English.  She  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  her 
ardent  ideas  of  patriotism,  to  pay  a  whit  more  respect  to  a  foreigner, 
than  was  due  to  an  American.  If  she  allowed  a  prejudice  either 
way,  it  was  in  favor  of  her  own  countrymen.  •  The  captain,  too,  was 
hardly  less  disappointed  in  finding  her  by  no  means  so  accessible  to 
flattery  as  Buckley  had  represented.  Nevertheless,  his  suit  prospered 
well.  He  saw  with  pleasure  her  entire  dependance  on  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  her  father,  and  the  good  quarters  which  he  occupied 
in  his  mind,  led  him  to  look  for  assistance  from  the  gallant  soldier. 

Captain  Creighton  considered  the  judicious  advances  which  he  had 
made,  as  quite  successful,  and  conducive  to  the  end  for  which  he  had 
sought  the  hospitable  roof  of  his  host.  One  thing  only,  at  length, 
gave  him  serious  apprehensions.  This  was  the  arrival  of  another 
visitor,  who  had,  as  the  captain  saw  every  reason  to  believe,  a  design 
upon  the  hand  and  fortune  of  the  young  lady.  Mr.  Wilmot  was  a 
young  man  like  himself,  and,  as  he  was  pained  to  perceive,  possessed 
of  a  no  less  pleasing  exterior.  He  had  been  once  before  a  visitor 
at  Colonel  Morton's,  and  Creighton  noted  well  the  warm  reception 
with  which  he  met  from  the  lovely  daughter.  Two  days  had  not 
elapsed,  before  he  discovered  that  while  his  rival  was  near,  he  could 
never  hope  to  succeed  in  a  direct  attempt  upon  the  affections  of  Miss 
Alice.  It  was  then,  he  thought,  high  time  to  bestir  himself,  if  he 
meant  that  the  prize  should  not  be  wrested  from  his  \ery  grasp.  He 
was  sure  of  the  ascendancy  wit V  her  father,  and  he  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  making  sure  of  his  approbation,  when  that  of  the 
daughter  must  necessarily  follow.  He  accordingly  sought  the  first 
opportunity  for  conversing  with  the  colonel  upon  '  the  subject  near- 
est his  heart.'  Nothing  could  exceed  the  apparent  gratitude  with 
which  he  received  the  proposal  for  uniting  his  daughter  with  the 
kinsman  of  an  English  earl.  He  gave  the  captain's  hand  a  true 
soldier's  grip,  while  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye. 

*  Receive  you,  my  noble  friend !'  said  he  ;  *by  my  soul !  Captain, 
you  are  just  the  son-in-law  I  have  always  wished  to  possess ;  frank 
and  generous.     She  is  yours.  Sir,  heart  and  hand.' 

'  Nay,  my  good  Sir,  you  do  me  injustice.  The  inclinations  of  the 
lady  must,  by  all  means,  be  consulted.' 

*  To  be  sure,  captain,  she  should  not  marry  against  her  will ;  but 
she  will  most  surely  consent.  I  have  thought  many  times  she  loved 
you,  by  my  sword,  captain.' 

*  I  can  but  beg  of  you,'  returned  the  Briton,  afraid  lest  too  much 
freedom  might  be  given  to  the  wishes  of  the  lady,  *  to  give  your 
sanction  and  influence  to  my  suit.     I  observe  with  what  filial  aflec- 
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tion  she  regards  the  slightest  expression  of  your  wishes  and  feelings. 
To  know  that  I  had  your  approbation,  might  influence  while  it  would 
not  force  her.' 

'  Right,  captain,'  said  Morton,  *  and  nobly  spoken.  I  will  try  her 
to-night ;  the  sooner  the  better,  you  know,  lest  difficulty  might  arise 
from  that  fellow  of  a  Wilmot,  who,  between  you  and  1,  and  this  bot- 
tle of  port,  captain,  I  believe  to  be  a  veritable  fortune-hunter.' 

*  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,'  said  Captain  Creighton,  chiming  in  with  a 
remark  so  suitable  to  his  own  ends. 

*  His  own  fortune  is  mere  nothing,'  continued  the  colonel,  '  and  he 
thinks  mine  would  make  a  very  pretty  addition  to  it.  Fours,  you  told 
me,  was  five  thousand  per  annum,  which  you  intend  transferring  to  this 
country.  You  shall  have  forty  thousand,  as  Alice's  portion,  on  the 
wedding-day,  and  at  my  decease,  an  equal  sum  will  await  you.  Of 
couise  you  will  desire  an  early  marriage.     I  shall  urge  it.' 

*  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  her  fortune.  Sir,*  said  Creighton,  yet 
drinking  in  his  promises  with  most  exquisite  pleasure ;  *  it  is  the 
least,  nay  nothing,  of  her  recommendations.  Lest  you  mistake  me 
for  a  fortune-hunter,  too,  I  must  really  decline  any,  at  first,  unless  a 
little,  perhaps,  to  meet  present  wants,  until  my  funds  can  be  safely 
invested  here.' 

*  By  the  way,'  rejoined  his  host,  *  I  think  I  gathered  a  hint  yester- 
day, unintentional  no  doubt  on  your  part,  that  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  transmission  of  your  remittances  from  Europe  1' 

*  Indeed,  Sir  !  —  but  it  is  nothing.  I  shall  undoubtedly  be  in  cash 
again  in  a  few  days.  At  least,  I  have  some  funds  lefl  in  the  city 
yet.' 

*  I  beg  you  will  make  free  with  my  purse,  captain.  A  soldier's 
money,  you  know,  is  common  stock.' 

'  Really,  colonel,  you  make  me  blush.  I  cannot  consent  to  accept 
any  thing.  My  present  necessities  are  small,  and  though  it  is  trou- 
blesome to  be  quite  out,  I  shall  be  ^ieved  in  a  week  or  two,  without 
doubt.'  ^ 

'  Nay,  captain,  I  shall  take  no  refusal.  I  know  well  your  military 
pride  ;  but  recollect,  1  too  am  a  soldier,  and  have  seen  soch  times 
myself.' 

*  The  amount  must  be  small  then,  my  dear  Sir ;  I  cannot  consent  to 
trouble  you  for  more  than  fifty  dollars  —  for  one  week,  and  no  more,* 

*  Be  it  so  then.  There  is  a  check  on  the  bank  in  the  village.  You 
can  get  it  cashed  yourself,  or  send  a  seiTant.' 

Captain  Creighton  chose  to  take  a  walk  and  go  himself  to  the  vil- 
lage, elated  beyond  measure  at  the  prospect  of  complete  success  in 
his  schemes. 

'  Could  any  thing  be  more  cordial,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  than  the 
reception  of  the  colonel  1  Right  glorious,  by  my  guardian  saints  ! 
Thanks  to  my  lucky  8tai*s,  1  shall  come  out  whole  at  last !  Forty 
thousand  now,  and  as  much  more  by  and  by !  Then  my  English 
banker  shall  fail,  and  my  annuity  be  lost,  clear  as  a  whistle  !  First  I 
must  cut  Buckley.  *  A  third  !*  I  would  see  him  in  the  bottomless 
pit,  ere  he  should  finger  a  cent  of  it.  I  could  not  so  wrong  my  good 
friend,  the  colonel,  as  to  give  that  scape-gallows  an  independence.* 
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Musing  thus,  Captain  Creighton  entered  the  banking-house  to  cash 
his  check.  What  was  his  surprise  at  receiving  in  answer,  f^om  the 
proper  officer,  that  not  a  cent  could  be  pdid  on  it.  *  Colonel  Morton 
had  no  funds  in  deposit.' 

*  Colonel  Morton  no  funds  here  !' 

'  Not  a  cent,'  said  the  cashier  :  *  he  has  ah'eady  over-drawn  some 
thousands ;  and  we  have  learned  this  week  that  he  is  utterly 
bankrupt.' 

'  A  bankrupt!'  exclaimed  the  captain,  in  unfeigned  astonishment 
and  horror. 

'  I  hope  he  does  not  owe  you,  Sir  ]' 

'  A  mere  trifle,  Sir,'  returned  Creighton,  composing  himself,  he 
knew  not  exactly  how  :  *  I  thought  he  was  estimated  wealthy.' 

*  So  he  was.  Sir ;  and  until  this  week,  his  name  was  good  for  thou- 
sands. He  has  been  engaged  in  some  heavy  speculations,  which 
have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  which  will  draw  all  he  is  worth,  if  not 
much  more.' 

Strong  was  the  contrast  in  Creighton's  feelings  as  he  entered  and 
as  he  left  the  banking-house.  The  bubble  was  burst,  and  all  his 
hopes  blasted. 

'Strange  beyond  measure  !  The  fates  seem  combined  against 
me.  I  must  off  to-night  to  town,  and  see  Buckley  —  and  upon  the 
whole,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  right  to  cut  him  so  suddenly.  The 
speculation  was  of  his  own  planning,  though,  thank  heaven  !  and  he 
must  bear  the  loss.  Strange  that  Colonel  Morton  should  fail !  I 
understand  now  why  he  would  urge  a  speedy  marriage.  The  old. 
fellow  thought  I  had  a  fortune,  and  so  planned  to  palm  her  off  before 
I  should  learn  that  they  were  pennyless.  That  would  have  been 
*  biter  bit,'  by  my  soul  !* 

Mr.  Wilmot  still  remain#^at  Colonel  Morton's,  an  honored  guest. 
Only  a  few  days  after  the  Abrupt  departure  of  Creighton,  he  sought 
an  interview  with  the  old  soldiei^and  in  modest  terms  requested  the 
band  of  his  daughter.  Alice,  lij^aid,  had  smiled  upon  his  suit,  and 
but  awaited  the  consopt  of  her  father  to  unite  her  fate  with  his. 

*  My  consent,*  saia  the  colonel,  *  cannot  be  refused,  when  Alice 
fixes  her  affections  upon  one  so  worthy  as  Mr.  Wilmot.  But,  Sir,  a 
soldier's  character  should  be  marked  by  frankness.  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  say,  that  if  with  Miss  Morton  you  expect  to  marry  an  heiress^ 
you  will  be  very  much  mistaken.' ' 

'  Colonel  Morton,'  replied  the  other,  *  has  very  much  misunderstood 
my  character,  if  he  imagines  I  sought  the  hand  of  an  heiress  and  not 
that  of  Miss  Morton.' 

'  I  beg  of  you  to  comprehend  me.  It  is  quite  poetical  and  roman- 
tic, I  know,  to  disclaim  all  thoughts  of  fortune  in  love  affairs.  But 
I  must  say,  1  do  not  deem  them  unworthy  of  consideration.  He  who 
proposes  marriage  to  a  lady  with  a  fortune,  is  entitled  to  a  release  if 
she  loses  it.' 

'Allow  me,  colonel,  to  differ  from  you.  It  is  not  romance,  or 
poetry  alone  that  forbids  the  making  of  man-iage  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain —  of  profit  and  loss ' 

'  I  will  not  reason  the  point  with  you,'  rejoined  the  colonel ;  '  but 
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I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  true  state  of  my  afiairB. 
You  arft  aware  that  I  have  ventured  deep  in  speculation ;  and  I  have 
this  week  learned  that  it  has  been  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  has  in- 
volved me  deeply  beside.  A  draft  for  three  thousand  dollars  has 
this  moment  been  returned  from  the  bank  protested,  and  for  want  of 
that  sum,  I  fear  I  must  go  to  jail,  as  the  creditor  is  inexorable.' 

*  To  jail  !*  exclaimed  Wilmot.  *  Colonel  Morton  a  bankrupt !  Is 
it  possible  you  speak  the  truth  V 

*  Too  true,  1  assure  you,  Sir.  My  house  and  establishment  are  all 
under  attachment  for  a  large  sum.' 

Wilmot  walked  away,  while  the  colonel  watched  narrowly  the 
effect  of  this  announcement.  Screened  within.a  recess  by  a  curtain, 
the  former  found  a  pen  and  ink,  and  taking  a  blank  from  his  pocket, 
he  drew  upon  his  banker  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  to 
the  order  of  Colonel  Morton.  Advancing,  he  laid  the  paper  before 
the  latter. 

'  Mr.  Wilmot,'  said  the  soldier,  evidently  surprised,  *  do  you  know 
what  you  do  ?  I  am  already  involved  beyona  my  means,  and  can 
never  return  a  dollar  of  it.  I  really,  Sir,  cannot  be  so  bad  as  to 
accept  it.' 

'  Stay,  Colonel  Morton,'  said  Wilmot ;  '  I  will  take  no  refusal. 
With  your  own  and  Alice's  consent,  already  gained,  I  intend  yet  to 
become  your  son-in-law.  Think  you  I  could,  think  you  Alice  could, 
rejoice  at  a  wedding,  while  you  were  in  jail  V 

The  veteran  started  to  his  feet,  and  rang  the  bell  for  his  daughter. 
He  paced  the  room  in  silence  until  she  entered.  Pausing,  be  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  Wilmot,  while  his  manly  countenance  gleamed 
with  an  expression  of  heart-felt  joy. 

'  Children,  you  have  my  blessing.  He  is  worthy  of  you,  Alice  ; 
I  have  tried  him.  Strive  but  to  be  as  worthy  of  him.  You,  Sir,  will 
pardon  the  jealous  care  of  a  father  over  his  child.  I  have  played 
upon  you  this  trick,  that  your  worth  jught  be  tested ;  and  thank  God  ! 
I  have  found  a  son-in-law  who  is  noManting  in  weight.  My  fortune 
is  yet  whole,  and  shall  never  be  ventured  in  rash  speculation.  That 
gallant  i*ascal  Creighton  sued  for  your  hand,  Alice,  and  I  tried  him  in 
the  same  scale.  He  kicked  the  beam,  and  went  off  with  a  flea  in  his 
ear.  1  had  no  doubt  of  you,  Wilmot ;  but  you  are  generous  enough 
to  forgive  an  old  soldier's  stratagem.' 

The  same  day,  Colonel  Morton  laughed  heartily  over  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  in  an  evening  paper: 

'An  Englishman,  calling  himself  Captain  Creighton,  who  has 
spent  some  time  in  great  style  in  this  city,  was  yesterday  arrested  at 
his  hotel,  on  the  suit  of  a  London  house.  His  real  name  is  Bentley. 
Managing  some  business  for  the  house  just  mentioned,  he  became  a 
defaulter  and  forger  to  a  large  amount,  and  fled  to  this  country.  The 
money  has  been  spent  in  display,  under  his  military  title.'     w.  A.  B. 


the   likeness. 

How  like  is  this  picture  1  —  you  'd  think  that  it  breathes  : 
What  life !  what  expression  I  what  spirit ! 

It  wants  but  a  tongue :  '  Alas  V  said  the  spouse, 
'Thai  want  is  its  principal  meiit!' 
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THE     cotter's     wife 


'Oh  loven'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see, 
And  lorera'  ears  in  hearing !'  The  Maid  or  Nbidpath. 


Av,  Walter  Lee,  we're  growing  old  ! 

Our  hair  is  silver  gray ; 
Yet  heart  to  heart  still  beats  as  true, 

As  in  our  love's  first  day. 

In  love's  first  day,  when  'midst  them  all. 

The  lads  of  Laneley  Place, 
Your  bonnet  bore  the  proudest  plume. 

Your  plaid  the  bravest  grace. 

Your  eye 's  now  dim,  vet  once  to  me 

It  seemed  as  heaven  s  sun, 
That  sends  a  pulse  of  joy  through  all 

It  looks  ana  laughs  upon. 

And  I  —  am  old,  and  it  may  not 
Shame  this  worn  cheek  to  tell, 

From  bonnie  lassies  all.  ye  wont 
To  say,  I  bore  the  beU. 

Ay  thou '  your  Rose'  hast  'clept  me  oft, 
And  e'er  would  'count,  because 

The  Rose,  the  sweetest  flower  of  all, 
Ne  kenn'd  how  sweet  she  was. 

Ob,  Walter  Lee,  mind  ye  the  night, 

when  'neath  the  elder  tree. 
We  watched  the  moonlight  in  the  rill 

That  sang  along  the  lea : 

When  Jenny  sVSSA.  beside  us  there  — 

Poor  Jenny  there  stood  by ; 
(I  doubt  not,  dear,  she's  gone  to  be 

An  angel  in  God's  sky :) 

And  there  beneath  the  elder  leaves. 

So  pleasant  stood  we  three, 
Jenny  —  her  eve  danced  with  the  wave, 

But  yours  talked  love  to  me. 

And  when  a  cloud  fell  on  us  all. 
That  Jenny  nought  might  guess. 

Without  consent,  ye  stole  more  near, 
Your  lips  on  mine  to  press. 

But  as  the  light  shone  broadly  out, 

And  Jenny  clambered  low. 
To  fill  her  lap  with  glittering  stones, 

White  in  tne  moon  as  snow ; 

Ye,  cunning  man.  ye  were  so  bold. 

Me  lockra  so  close  to  ye. 
Cheek  touching  cheek,  I  was  sore 'feared 

She'd  perk  around,  and  see. 
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Perk  'round  and  see,  and  tell  it  home, 
Where  the  wee  bairns  would  leer; 

And  say  they  kenn'd  my  Jo,  with  things 
My  cliecks  burnt  red  to  hear. 

That  was  a  lime !  —  then  youth  was  green, 

And  life  a  merry-make ; 
I  trow  ye've  not  forgot  how  oft 

I  've  made  your  heart  sore  ache. 

But  lassie  aye  will  have  her  way, 

And  play  her  gleeful  part. 
To  flout  her  love-friend  with  her  eye, 

And  fond  him  with  her  heart. 

I  doubt  not,  Walter,  but  ye  mind 
The  spree  on  Cuthbert-Grecn, 

When  with  the  laird  of  Langley-Hall 
Full  hour  I  danced,  I  ween. 


And  ye  turned  on  your  heel,  *  If  I 
The  laird  liked  best,'  ye  said, 

*  Ye  soon  could  iind  some  lassie  glad 
A  roimd  with  ye  to  tread.' 


And  so,  so  gay  ye  trod  that  round, 

And  looked  in  snul  so  light, 
And  danced  your  best,  that  1  might  see 

Ye  were  not  one  to  slight ; 

That  soon,  fool  thing,  my  heart  misgave, 

I  said,  your  mind  to  prove, 
*The  laird  is  scarce  so  lifht  of  foot 

As  some  that  I  wot  oL' 


Since  then,  for  many  a  summer's  sun. 
Have  we  in  troth-plight  been, 

And  well-a-day !  some  cark  and  wo, 
(For  best  no  doubt,)  we  've  seen. 


But  Walter,  dear,  ye've  been  to  me 

So  faithful  ana  so  true. 
Mine  eye  that  could  not  choose  but  weep. 

Could  smile  through  all  for  yoiu 

When  black-eyed  John,  your  likeness,  drooped, 

And  was  to  God  up- took. 
Ye  whispered  peace  unto  my  heart. 

Although  your  own  was  broke. 

And  now  we  're  ganging  to  the  grave. 

The  fearful,  darksome  land ; 
But  simple  souls  need  fear  no  scath, 

Hand  locked  full  fast  in  hand. 


Ay,  Walter  Lee,  we  *re  old,  we  're  old ! 

Our  hair  is  silver  grav ; 
Yet  heart  to  heart  still  D€«ts  as  true, 

As  in  our  love's  first  day. 

£Us«ft«aiMm,  (N.  J.J  1837. 


■•L.  a. 
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Mt  Dbae  Rukntmkdb  :  Neto-  Yorky ,  1837. 

Six  long  months  have  elapsed,  to  this  hour,  since,  as  I  stood 
stretching  my  organs  of  vision  from  the  front  windows  of  Meurice's 
Hotel,  Paris,  I  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  a  travelling  equipage, 
which  was  conveying  no  less  a  distinguished  personage  than  your- 
self to  the  shores  of  that  privileged  country,  where,  clad  in  the 
panoply  of  the  most  dazzling  abilities,  and  rich  in  the  recollections 
of  the  heroic  past,  you  have  since  acquired  a  name,  that  shall  live 
as  long  as  the  emblazoned  memory  of  your  stupendous  literary 
exploits. 

Alas !  what  a  totally  different  course  did  the  everlasting  chain  of 
fate  compel  me  to  pursue  !  Had  an  angel  descended  from  the  loftiest 
heaven,  and  told  me  then,  that  the  brief  space  of  six  revolving  moons 
would  have  caused  such  an  astounding  change,  both  as  regards  our 
respective  latitudes,  and  our  social  position,  I  should  have  deemed 
him  the  veriest  dunce  that  ever  attempted  to  startle  our  weaker 
senses  with  prophetic  dreams.  This  you  will  of  course  attribute  to 
that  want  of  ambitious  energy,  and  due  appreciation  of  literary  dis- 
tinction, with  which  you  were  wont  to  taunt  me,  in  happy  days  of 
yore.  Alas  !  say  rather,  that  my  mind,  like  that  of  poor  Collins, 
(forgive  the  presumptuous  comparison  !)  being  cast  in  too  common  a 
mould  to  adroit  of  my  concentrating  my  faculties  upon  any  fixed 
object,  I  possess,  therefore,  little  or  no  capacity  for  the  prosecution 
of  those  splendid  schemes,  which  have  at  once  illumined  your  her- 
mitage in  solitude,  and  flattered  your  pride  in  the  season  of  success. 

*  We  had  opened,  late  one  eveoinf ,  our  iM>rt*folio,  for  '  copy,'  at  the  inetanee  of  an  ambaMador- 
imp  from  that '  hazy  cave  of  TropbooiuB,'  the  printing-oiBce,  and  were  revolring  orer  in  oar  mind 
which  of  two  clerer  articles  to  chooM,  when  in  walked,  without  knocking,  oar  old  friend  A«mo- 
DRus,  bearing  in  his  hand  an  opened  letter.  With  *  ful  gret  •oleropoite,'  he  advanced,  and  laying  it 
before  ne,  said :  '  I  was  amidst  the  passengers  of  the  late  outward-bound  packet,  when  they  gathered 
around  the  contents  of  the  letter-bag,  w  hile  the  captain  assorted  them.  I  selected,  and  have  brought 
you,  this  epistle.  I  know  what  it  contains.  Print  it ;  for  it  will  effect  a  work  of  good.  I  shall 
come  again.'  And  so  saying,  the  sententious,  business-like  Shade  vanished  from  the  apartment* 
We  obey  the  voice  which  sounded  soAand  low  in  our  ears  on  that  memorable  nighL 

The  deportment  of  many  of  our  countrymen  while  abroad,  glanced  at  in  the  present  letter,  ia 

not  a  new  topic.    We  have  heard  several  native  travellers,  on  their  return  from  Europe,  animadvert 

upon  it;  and  an  observant  American  tourist,  with  whom  our  readers  are  already  favorably  acquainted, 

bestows,  in  a  work  now  passing  through  the  press,  the  following  judicious  advice,  suggested  by 

the  same  contemptible  propensity  in  question: 

'  Without  presuming  to  give  a  homily  on  manners,  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  one  or  two  hints 
to  my  young  couiitrymeu,  touching  their  general  deportment  abroad  —  viz:  If  you  would  win  rrspect 
and  confidence  in  good  society,  especially  in  England, /rreservc  your  repnhlicoM  timplicitf  of  ckm- 
roeUr,  Re  straight-forward  and  unassuming  in  your  manner,  and  honest,  free,  and  at  the  same  time 
unobtrusive,  in  the  expression  of  your  opinions.  If  you  wish  to  make  yourself  ridiculous,  the  best 
course  is,  to  cringe  to  rank  and  wraith;  affmt  mysterious  importance  and  reserve;  and  slander, 
either  in  words  or  practice,  your  own  country  and  her  institutions.  Do  not  deem  these  hints  intru> 
sive:  they  are  certainly  well  meant  I  have  seen  many  instances,  and  heard  of  more,  in  which  pre- 
judice and  disgust  have  beeu  excited  agniust  the  whole  American  people,  by  this  sort  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  their  represenUtivc<s.  Such  consequential  airs,  if  they  ever  do  iutroduce  you  to  high 
life,  will  only  sooner  or  later  bring  you  into  contempt.    An  American  who  conducts  himself  as  a 

Eatriotic  and  gentlemanly  American  should  do,  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  hia  aane  or  natioii. 
re  beionga  to  Nature's  nobility  ;  and  to  a  conntry  unequalled  in  extent,  beauty,  and  natural  advan- 
tages, by  any  on  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  avoid  the  too  common  practice  of  continually  referring 
to  it  by  invidious  comparisons,  or  loAy  boasu.    *  A  word  to  the  wise."      £q,^  KNiCKBrnaocKCa. 
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Beside,  your  absence,  unlooked  for  as  it  had  been,  and  only  occa- 
sioned by  the  eclat  of  your  marvellous  productions,  left  a  hiatus  in 
my  heart,  which  no  extraneous  charm  or  consolation  could  fill  up. 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  of  our  untoward  separation.  Ob  that 
word  separation  !  What  a  chill  and  drear  sound  it  has !  It  conies 
between  us  and  our  happiness  like  a  ravenous  kite,  and  tears  asunder, 
with  one  dreadful  wrench,  all  the  ties  of  tenderness  and  loye  ! 

But  Nature,  whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  your  draught  upon 
her,  is  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  endurance  only ;  and  as  I  lay 
one  day  stretched  on  an  easy  couch,  in  luxurious  indolence,  like  a 
puritanical  Sardanapalus,  striving  to  resist  the  narcotic  influence  of 
an  enervating  atmosphere,  a  flash  from  the  reviving  embers  of  my 
dormant  energies  suddenly  shot  athwart  my  cerebral  chamber,  and 
forthwith  my  passions  were  roused  to  the  utmost  verge  of  active 
sympathy.  Weary  of  seeing  thousands  of  idle  faces  daily  buzzing 
about  me,  and  yet  live, 


*  Like  a  lonely  bird, 


Wailing  unheeded  in  a  vast  sea-cave,' 

I  resolved  to  get  into  good  humor  with  the  world  again,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  beholding  the  premature  subversion  of  all  plea  for  turn- 
ing misanthrope.  Collision  with  society  is,  after  all,  1  fear,  the  only 
antidote  against  bile  —  a  species  of  mental  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
causes  a  gentle  degree  of  acetous  feimentation,  by  which  the  super- 
abundance of  acid  is  either  carried  ofl*,  or  neutralized. 

It  was  during  my  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  gay  circles  of 
the  French  metropolis,  that  I  became  acquainted  with  those  rare 
transatlantic  specimens  of  female  loveliness,  whose  rainbow-like 
glances  had  not  unfrequently  detracted  from  the  singleness  of  your 
own  pursuits,  and  bereft  your  eyelids  of  their  proportionate  share  of 
vacancy.  Through  their  gracious  intercession,  I  soon  found  myself 
on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  almost  every  American  of  standing 
and  quality  then  in  Paris. 

You  may  remember  how  forcibly,  for  the  last  eight  years,  your 
American  predilections  had  gained  upon  me,  and  how  rapidly  I  was 
veering  round  to  your  own  point  of  the  compass,  when  the  whole- 
some severities  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  criticisms,  and  the  amusing  imper- 
tinences of  the  ci-devant  Fanny  Kemble,  made  me  wish  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  1  might  sagely  try  conclusions  of  my  own  on  the 
subject. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  project,  however,  I  found  more  thickly 
beset  with  difficulties  than  Sancho  Panza*s  attempts  at  repletion^ 
with  Doctor  Don  Periwig  Snatclmway  by  his  side ;  for,  notwith- 
standing that  there  were  assembled  in  Paris,  at  this  period,  nearly 
two  thousand  Americans  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  entered  freely 
into  all  the  harmless  frivolities  of  the  season,  and  thus  supplied  me 
with  excellent  oppoitunities  for  contemplating  new  modifications  of 
intellect  and  character,  yet  such  is  the  melancholy  diffidence  exhi- 
bited by  most  Americans,  when  from  home,  particularly  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  under  the  benign  influence  of  daily  conde- 
scension from  the  proud,  the  powerful,  and  the  noble,  that  instead 
of  those  spontaneous  ebullitions  of  patriotism,  which  I  expected  their 
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conversation  to  be  tinctured  with,  and  which,  when  emanating  from 
a  pure  and  untainted  heart,  are  attractive  in  the  highest  degree,  I 
generally  found,  that  even  when  /  attempted  to  celebrate  the  pane- 
gyric of  the  illustrious  names  their  country  had  given  to  deck  the 
scrolls  of  fame,  or  to  applaud  the  tendency  of  those  institutions, 
wherein  was  contained  the  safeguard  of  their  political  independence, 
my  observations  were  considered  officious  and  intrusive ;  my  con* 
scientious  enthusiasm  mawkish  and  jejune. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion,  that  a  man  must  be  painfully  defi-^ 
cient  in  those  organs  which  assist  deglutition,  whose  palate  is  unsus- 
ceptible of  being  tickled  with  condiments  of  domestic  produce;  and 
had  I  not  known  that  the  deepest-seated  passion  is  sometimes  the 
last  to  reveal  itself,  I  should  have  looked  upon  this  philosophical 
exemption  from  national  predilections,  on  the  part  of  travelled  Ame* 
ricans  abroad,  as  put  on,  more  from  a  puerile  love  of  singularity, 
than  from  a  plausible  desire  to  exemplify  the  beauty  of  self-denial. 
But,  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  betrayed  into  disparaging  cou' 
elusions,  by  attributing  these  seeming  abdications  of  pristine  charac- 
ter to  that  increasing  prostitution  of  mind  and  feeling,  whereby  some 
men  now-a-days  are  rendered  either  too  wise  or  too  cunuing,  to 
deem  themselves  sufficiently  respectable,  for  what  they  actually  are. 

That  the  Americans  are  a  gi'eat  people,  we  all  know.  That  they 
have  achieved  great  things,  England  and  Louis  Philippe  can  best 
testify.  That  a  universal  tribute  of  respect  is  yielded  to  them,  by 
every  civilized  potentate,  from  pole  to  pole,  the  studied  deference 
paid  to  the  American  flag,  throughout  the  navigable  seas,  can 
also  give  evidence.  In  what  language,  then,  shall  I  celebrate  the 
moek-mindedness  of  those  individuals,  who,  (undeterred  by  the  nar- 
row scruples  of  petty  intellects,  and  stimulated  only  by  that  estimable 
passion  for  imitation,  so  beautifully  eulogized  by  Burke,)  not  only 
deny  themselves  every  participation  in  that  pride  of  country  which 
should  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  every  free-born  American, 
but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  timid  philanthropist,  ashamed  of  being 
detected  in  the  performance  of  a  charitable  action,  virtually  doff  the 
mantle  ofidentity,  to  make  discovery  less  probable  !  Lord  Brougham's 
abjuration  of  every  privilege  and  prerogative  pertaining  to  his  noble 
order,  was  nothing  to  this  ! 

Philosophy,  in  this  case,  is,  as  you  may  perceive,  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground,  where  duty,  principle,  and  convenience,  meet  in  amity; 
exchange  civilities,  and  then  shako  hands  and  part. 

This,  after  all,  strikes  me  as  being  part  of  your  own  wise  doctrine 
of  enjoyment,  which  consists  in  the  purchase  of  our  pleasures  at  the 
expense  of  temporary  restraint.  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  man,  who 
possesses  a  Proteus-like  faculty  of  self-transmigration  into  all  the 
contraries  that  teem  within  the  real,  as  well  as  the  ideal  world ! 
from  the  forlorn  and  mossy  cell  of  the  contemplative  anchorite,  to  the 
gray  and  richly-carpeted  halls  of  pompous  royalty  !  —  from  tlie  silvery 
beam  that  unfolds  to  our  view  some  lonely  valley,  by  distance  mel- 
lowed, and  with  Bulwer's  fairies  dancing  in  the  midst,  to  the  ray  that 
gleams  upon  the  hellish  features  of  Beldame  Hecate,  in  the  Ache- 
rontic  pit. 

But  to  return  :    It  is  somewhere  told  of  an  eccentric  Hibernian 
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dramatist,  that  having  betted  somewhat  heavily  on  the  success  of  one 
of  his  feeblest  productions,  he  disguised  himself  in  his  serrant's  habili- 
ments, and,  muffled  up  to  the  very  nose,  went  into  the  pit  of  the  Dub- 
lin theatre,  where,  after  suffering  a  scene  or  two  of  his  play  to  pass 
without  remark  or  interruption,  he  gradually  raised  such  a  din  of  min- 
gled yells  and  hisses,  that  the  rest  of  the  audience,  actuated  partly  by  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  and  partly  by  a  feeling  of  commiseration  with 
the  unknown  author  of  the  piece,  got  up  on  their  side  a  still  more 
violent  hubbub  of  applause,  which  only  ended,  by  causing  the  de- 
lighted dramatist  to  be  triumphantly  pelted  out  of  the  house,  and  in 
securing  to  the  play,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  condemned 
as  tame  and  spiritless,  a  successful  career  of  thirty  nights. 

The  application  of  this  trifling  anecdote  may  not,  at  first,  appear  so 
obvious,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  interpret  the  writing  on  the 
wall ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  conduct  of  Americans  abroad,  both  as 
regards  their  efforts  at  self-degradation,  and  their  vaunted  want  of 
sympathy  for  those  political  and  social  institutions  at  home,  to  which 
they  owe  their  aggregate  aggrandizement,  as  well  as  their  individual 
prosperity,  w^ould  seem  at  least  to  justify  the  reversion  of  the  proverb, 
that  *  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,'  and  to  encourage  the  generoas 
assumption,  *  QuHls  se  reculer  pour  mievx  sauterJ 

I  am  now  at  no  loss  to  understand  why  it  is,  that  out  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  opulent  Americans,  who  yearly  traverse  the  Atlantic  io 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  excitement,  so  very  few  perform  that  voyage 
by  way  of  Great  Britain. 

In  London,  social  distinctions  are  so  exquisitely  drawn,  and  the 
threshold  of  titled  exclusiveness  is  so  unapproachable  by  the  unini- 
tiated, that  before  an  American  can  obtain  access  to  that  sphere  of 
enchantment,  he  would  have  to  undergo  a  series  of  ordeals,  as  full 
of  hazardous  adventures  as  the  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  those  valiant 
knights,  who,  in  the  renowned  era  of  chivalry,  had  manifold  monsters 
to  exterminate,  enchantments  to  dissolve,  and  castles  to  demolish, 
ere  they  could  attain  the  object  promised  by  some  benevolent  fairy. 
Other  circles  there  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  where  a  more  liberal  state 
of  feeling  prevails,  and  where  such  Americans  as  are  willing  to  vio- 
late their  modesty,  by  resting  their  claims  to  hospitable  attentions 
on  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  might  rely  upon  being  received  with 
approving  smiles  of  familiarity  and  benevolence.  The  first  of  these 
circles  is  in  itself  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  most  intellectual  and 
high-minded  among  our  anstocracy.  In  it,  a  ready  facility  in  giving 
animation  to  social  intercourse  rarely  fails  to  elevate  even  an  unpedi- 
greed  stranger  in  the  proudest  estimation  of  its  members.  In  it, 
fashion  learns  the  value  of  wit,  and  wit  requires  the  polish  of  fashion ; 
plebeian  talent  attains  refinement  by  constant  communion  with  rank, 
and  rank  is  taught  the  exercise  of  intellect  from  habitual  contact  with 
its  humbler  ally.  The  next  circle,  although  not  graced  with  high- 
sounding  names,  does  nevertheless  possess  a  dignity  and  refinement 
of  its  own,  so  as  to  be  frequently  enlivened  by  that  unfading  festivity 
of  mind,  which  places  its  members  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
the  heartless  enjoyments  and  trifling  pleasures  of  a  more  ordinary 
society. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  bright  indications  of  a  sympathizing 
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and  appreciating  spirit,  there  is  a  something  in  our  social  atmosphere 
which  your  thorough-going  American  gentleman  can  scarcely  breathe 
without  repugnance  and  mortification.  The  same  emotions  are  some- 
times felt  by  modest  females,  on  joining  a  corps-de-ballet  for  the  first 
time,  although  the  faultless  symmetry  of  their  limbs  might  well 
justify  the  existence  of  a  bolder  feeling. 

No  person  of  royal  lineage,  travelling  under  the  auspices  of  an 
humble  cognomen,  could  evince  more  querulous  sensitiveness  on  the 
subject  of  apprehended  recognition,  than  I  have  seen  several  of 
these  *  genteel*  Americans  exhibit,  while  writhing  under  the  infliction 
of  those  categorical  inquines,  and  incessant  *  harpings  on  my  daugh- 
ter,' in  which  it  is  the  peculiar  propensity  of  our  national  genius  to 
indulge  :  and  as  among  us  this  tone  of  impertinent  inquisitiveness 
pervades  all  classes  of  society,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  those  arts, 
behind  which  the  timid  and  the  bashful  meritoriously  seek  to  screen 
the  solidity  of  their  advantages,  it  is  no  wonder  that  American  tra- 
vellers, who  are  daily  becoming  proverbial  for  their  magnanimous 
relinquishment  of  all  importance  borrowed  from  national  greatness, 
should  avoid  sojournirig  among  a  race  of  people  where  these  elevated 
sentiments,  however  enigmatical  in  themselves,  are  as  little  felt  as 
they  are  understood. 

Paris,  therefore,  being  almost  the  only  place  where  the  incongruities 
of  character  and  of  conduct  never  lack  toleration,  becomes  the  most 
eligible  point  of  attraction,  where  those  sauntering  Americans,  who 
are  too  refined  in  their  notions  to  follow  the  respectable  vocations  of 
their  industrious  parents,  do  yearly  congregate  :  and  no  one  can 
have  resided  long  in  that  focus  of  noise  and  falsehood,  of  hollow  joy 
and  real  sorrow,  without  having  had  opportunities  of  remarking,  at 
some  time  or  other,  with  what  amiable  disinterestedness  of  feeling 
these  listless  sons  of  luxury  strive  to  parry  off,  and  render  altogether 
abortive,  every  compliment  which  is  directed  either  to  their  country, 
or  to  those  men  who  have  grown  to  eminence  in  her  service.  Even 
Niagara,  I  have  heard  described  by  native  commentators  in  terms 
of  actual  detraction  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  when  I  professed  my- 
self unable  to  understand  how  so  many  delicate  shades  of  respecta- 
bility, (the  boast  of  all  Americans  on  the  continent,)  could  exist  in 
the  social  organization  of  a  community  which  owed  its  very  exist- 
ence, as  a  nation,  to  the  promulgation  and  support  of  doctrines  dia- 
metrically hostile  to  the  assumption  of  social  as  well  as  political  su- 
periority, I  was  positively  assured  that  there  were  circles  so  superfine 
m  structure  ana  complexion,  that  not  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  obtain  admission  to  them  ! 

My  views  being  thus  enlarged  by  this  invaluable  supply  of  infor- 
mation, and  my  sensitive  pride  less  apprehensive  of  offence,  in  con- 
templating exhibitions  of  republican  equality,  austereness,  and  gloom, 
I  resolved  that  my  favorite  scheme,  of  visiting  these  free  and  blessed 
realms,  which  had  so  long  suffered  from  inanity  and  indecision,  should 
bo  carried  into  operation  immediately. 

Well !  —  in  spite  of  that  prostrating  feeling  of  melancholy,  which 
is  attached  to  quitting  anyplace  wherein  we  have  long  experienced  fa- 
miliar and  habitual  associations,  there  is  nevertheless  a  no  less  strange. 
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fascinating,  miserable  delight,  in  calling  at  a  stated  hour  to  take  final 
leave  of  our  friends.  Tlie  many  expressions  of  regret  at  our  depar- 
ture ;  the  reiterated  hopes  that  our  absence  may  not  be  long  pro* 
tractcd  ;  the  oft-repeated  promises  that  our  name  will  ever  remain 
registered  in  the  faithful  repository  of  some  beloved  creature's 
memory  ;  are  so  soothing,  and  so  gratifying  to  our  vanity,  that  it  is 
almost  worth  while  to  pass  our  lives  in  periodical  desertions  of  home, 
country,  and  well-tried  friends,  in  order  frequently  to  task  the  che* 
rished  overflowings  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  the 
most  solemn  asseverations  of  friendship  prove  often  as  evanescent 
as  the  breath  which  gives  them  utterance ;  and  that  while  you  are 
fancying  that  the  inward  j>iii[h  of  memory  is  arising  in  your  favor,  you 
are,  Je  facto,  serenely  sliding  away  down  the  stream  of  oblivion. 
But  then,  as  men  and  women  are  the  mere  types  of  human  muta- 
bility, you  should  receive  ail  that  they  profess  on  such  occasions,  as 
bearing  the  stamp  and  impress  of  truth  ;  and  then  endeavor  not 
only  to  forget  all  and  every  thing,  but  to  dream  away  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  your  former  self  This  is  the  truest  way  of  applyinff 
the  laws  of  philosophy  to  passing  events,  with  judgment  and 
success. 

Whether  it  was  this  felicitous  process  of  thought  which  so  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  tide  of  my  feelings,  on  hearing  our  captain 
issue  orders  for  weighing  anchor,  or  that  the  extreme  mobility  of  our 
nature,  always  yielding  to  present  impressions,  forces  the  mind  into 
transitions  at  once  sudden  and  complete,  and  renders  us  the  mere 
dependants  on  geographical  situations,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  no  sooner  hud  I  given  myself  up  to  reflection  upon  the  g^atness 
and  majesty  of  that  nature,  which  at  sea  more  than  any  where  else 
astonishes  with  her  grandeur,  and  overwhelms  us  with  her  might,  all 
the  tumult  and  contention  of  this  actual  life  faded  into  a  rapidly- 
dying  murmur  behind  me.  It  was  certainly  one  of  those  nights 
which  create  a  paradise  of  thought,  transporting  our  every  feeling  to 
a  true  elysium  of  enjoyment;  and  if  1  could  but  have  followed  my 
imagination  in  that  path  of  wonders,  and  clothed  in  simple,  transparent 
language  that  succession  of  bright  images  which  fluttered  about  me 
on  that  occasion ;  if  I  had  possessed  that  mastery  over  expression, 
which  alone  can  enable  the  poet  to  mould  the  inspirations  of  fancy 
into  forms  of  loveliness  and  beauty,  how  many  glorious  creations 
would  my  teeming  brain  have  produced  !  But  as  I  belong  to  that 
maudlin  race  of  sentimentalists,  who  can  only  feel  without  being  able 
to  explain,  the  influences  acting  on  their  minds,  or  to  disclose  those 
secrets  which  spring  up  from  amid  the  great  mysteries  of  their  own 
souls,  I  shall  spare  myself  the  trouble  of  dabbling  in  the  Castalian 
fount,  and  you  the  uncovetable  distinction  of  being  splashed  with 
the  result  of  my  labors. 

Sufnce  it  for  you  to  know,  that  after  the  usual  quota  of  adverse 
winds,  and  terrific  hurricanes,  during  which  the  bravest  appetites 
were  destroyed,  and  the  stoutest  stomachs  unhinged,  we  at  last 
reached  the  land  of  Columbus,  which  a  gratuitous  solecism  in 
nomenclature  has  caused  to  be  miscalled  America. 

On  disembarking  at  New-York,  I  met  with  a  little  incident  which 
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went  far  toward  realizing  all  the  wonders  I  had  heard  touching  the 
alleged  contempt  of  personal  safety,  which  so  proudly  characterizes 
the  Americana,  when  even  life  is  set  in  base  competition  with  property, 
or  the  hope  of  gain.  As  our  packet  had  come  up  the  river  within 
two  hundred  rods  of  the  first  landing-place,  I  surrendered  myself 
at  discretion  to  the  guidance  of  the  most  humane-looking  individual 
I  could  discern,  among  a  noisy  crew  of  boatmen  that  had  dropped 
alongside,  and  were  now  pestering  every  body  on  board  ship  with 
their  vociferous  oifers  of  service.  Scarcely  had  I  squatted  myself 
down  upon  the  tattered  garment,  which  the  boatman  had  politely 
spread  out  for  my  especial  comfort,  than,  with  a  dashing  stroke  of 
the  oar,  he  darted  off  at  a  racing  rate  of  speed,  which  the  impulsive 
power  of  a  steam  engine  could  hardly  have  accelerated  ;  but  before 
we  had  proceeded  more  than  half-way,  a  huge  steamer,  of  the  true 
traus-atlantic  breed,  and  the  largest  1  had  ever  beheld,  with  a  migra- 
tory flock  of  half-starved  dutchmen  on  board,  gained  so  fearfully  upon 
us,  that  finding  the  serene  imperturbability  of  my  companion  was 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  a  less  catastrophe  than  a  complete  im- 
mersion in  the  briny  wave,  I  involuntary  ventured  to  suggest  to  him 
the  propriety  of  sneaking  under  th6  stem  of  a  bulky  ship,  which  lay 
at  anchor  near  the  wharf.  *  I  guess  I  won't  !*  was  the  laconic 
reply  ;  and  the  next  moment,  the  ambulatory  volcano  swept,  roaring 
and  splashing,  so  close  by  us,  that  for  several  seconds  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  our  little  vessel  had  been  swamped  altogether, 
or  only  partially  flooded  by  the  swell.  Fortunately,  the  fates  were 
satisfied  with  awarding  to  us  no  worse  result  than  a  severe  drench- 
ing. Remonstrance  would  only  have  served  to  draw  upon  myself 
a  volley  of  abuse  and  vituperation  :  leaving,  therefore,  this  valiant 
son  of  freedom  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  frothy  conceits,  I  leaped 
on  shore,  comparatively  improved  in  mind,  if  not  in  body,  by  this  im- 
portant accession  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

On  receiving  this  somewhat  tardy  communication,  you  will  no 
doubt  inquire,  in  what  fitful  quarter  is  the  moon,  thus  to  have  stirred 
roe  to  the  scribbling  mood,  ailer  a  pertinacious  silence  of  so  many 
months.  The  fact  is,  that  I  was  unwilling  to  venture  even  a  vague 
hypothesis  on  mere  external  indications  of  character;  being  well 
aware  that  -when  objects  are  imperfectly  seen,  they  easily  take  forms 
from  the  imagination  ;  and  that  unless  we  take  time  to  analyze  the 
passions  by  which  the  mind  is  agitated,  and  ascertain  the  reciprocal 
relation  of  its  apparently  inconsistent  ideas,  one  is  too  apt,  either  to 
conjure  up  a  splendid  oiTny  of  flattering  exaggerations,  and  produce 
beau  ideals  of  beauty  and  perfection,  resembling  those  graceful  sylphs 
of  the  air,  the  lovely  creations  of  Westall  ;  or,  like  Fuseli,  to  dip  the 
brush  in  darker  tints,  and  bring  forth  hideous  monsters  of  deformity, 
whose  prototypes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  existed,  save  in  the  wild, 
chaotic  brain  of  that  extravagant,  though  highly-gifted  artist. 

1  have  since  discovered,  however,  that  this  punctilious  observance 
of  the  rule  is  almost  supererogatory  ;  for,  to  judge  from  the  avidity 
with  which  works  containing  incidents  of  scandal,  colored  with 
skill  and  address,  and  clothed  in  a  style  of  vivacity  and  happy  self- 
satisfaction,  are  read  in  the  fashionable  community  of  New-York,  by 
the  gay  and  the  grave,  the  wise,  the  sober,  and  the  profound  ;  the 
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professed  lover  of  truth,  and  the'  skeptic ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
world  ie  equally  averse  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere, 

'  To  all  the  tiuth  it  sees  or  hears. 
But  swallows  nonsense  and  a  lie, 
With  greediness  and  gluttony.'  " 

That  ridicule,  in  this  country,  is  more  powerful  than  reason,  may 
be  gathered  from  this  fact,  that  the  brilliant  conceptions  of  native 
genius  have  all  but  vanished  froan  every  boudoir  and  drawing-room,  to 
make  way  for  the  imperishable  productions  of  '  Pickwick,'  or  some 
elaborate  lucubration  on  Animal  Magnetism  ;  while  the  puerile  com- 
mon places  of  the  '  Journal,'  and  the  soporiferous  mixtures  of  Miss 
Martineau,  have  caused  men  entirely  to  forget  that  Stuart's  judi- 
cious and  dispassionate  strictures  on  America  ever  had  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,  among  the  things  that  be.  He  whose  turn  of 
mind  inclines  him  to  behold  things  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  is 
alone  sure  to  succeed  in  commanding  attention ;  but  if  he  have  the 
art  of  making  his  readers  suppose  that  it  is  not  their  own  character, 
but  that  of  their  neighbors,  to  whom  his  sarcasm  refers,  oh  !  then  he 
may  prepare  his  notes  and  additions  ;  for  nothing  can  stem  the  im- 
petuous career  of  his  popularity.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  so 
many  writers,  should  seize  on  all  they  can,  with  the  blind,  reckless 
grasp  of  the  drowning,  in  utter  violation  of  the  sanctities  of  truth 
and  decorum. 

I  have  a  series  of  sketches  and  episodes  in  store,  which,  if  not  so 
fertile  in  incident  and  character  as  those  which  our  own  metropolis 
affords,  will  at  least,  from  their  novelty,  serve  to  beguile  your  leisure 
hours.  My  next  may  perhaps  contain  a  slight  sprinkling  of  such ; 
meanwhile,  as  you  must  be  aware  that  my  orbit  is  decidedly  eccen* 
trie,  you  will  not  expect  any  thing  like  method,  or  consistency  of 
narrative,  in  my  descriptions ;  and  should  that  interesting  person- 
age, called  self,  be  found  rising  too  often  on  the  surfau^e,  or  seeking 
to  crowd  the  vacancy  of  expectation  with  too  great  a  multitude  of 
its  own  frigid  conceits,  you  are  also  supplicated  to  remember,  that 
my  mind,  having  been  almost  entirely  shaken  from  its  equilibrium 
by  this  novel  transition  of  scenes,  will  not  be  brought  to  attend 
assiduously  to  any  thing  but  its  own  thoughts,  or  rather  feelings, 
which  constantly  rise  to  the  surface,  whatever  be  the  pursuit  which 
actually  occupies  me ;  scattered  and  refracted  in  a  thousand  ways,  but 
still  retaining  the  same  image,  as  the  agitated  waters  insensibly  pro- 
duce the  same  reflection,  however  broken  and  disjointed.        Ombba. 


time's   telescope. 

TiMS*s  telescope  more  wonderful  appears 

E'en  than  his  scythe,  and  deeper  truths  conveys ; 
His  tube  prospective  lengthens  days  to  years  — 

Reversed,  our  years  it  shortens  into  days! 
Then  ponder  well  the  substance,  and  the  sum 

Of  what,  unscanned,  a  contradiction  seems; 
Valued  aright,  compared  with  time  to  come. 

Timepaat  is  but  the  wealth  of  him  that  dreams 
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THE      SACRIFICE. 

The  shades  of  even  gather  thick  and  fast, 

Within  the  Temple  of  the  Living  God : 
And  now  the  trumpet  peals  a  thrilung  blast, 

And  now  the  beaming  torches  flash  abroad  i 
While  fresher  incense,  on  the  altar  cast. 

Burns  fragrantly;  and  sacred  voices  laud, 
In  tuneful  cliaunt.  with  harp  and  psaltery. 
The  presence  of  the  mystic  One  in  Three. 

Silver  and  pearl,  in  all  their  gorgeous  sheen, 
Give  back  the  splendor  of  the  torches'  glow; 

And  minglinff  in  toe  brightness  of  the  scene, 
A  thousand  precious  ^ms  their  colors  throw: 

Columns  of  cold,  with  garlands  wreath'd  between, 
Flash,  as  tne  censer  passes  to  and  fro ; 

And  the  arch'd  wings  of  smiling  cherubs  meet, 

In  mute  communion,  o'er  the  mercy-seat 

Now  sinks  the  music  of  the  vesper  hymn. 
And  the  loud  trumpet's  notes  are  heard  no  more; 

While  on  the  altar-stone  the  lignt  grows  dim. 
And  the  fast- waning  torches  faintly  pour 

Their  dreamy  light.    The  golden  scrapnim 
On  living  pinions  seems  to  hover  o'er  % 

And  mortal  lips  are  still,  but  a  low  sound 

Of  angel-voices  fills  the  air  around. 

Pure  as  the  wintry  snow  on  Carmel's  height^ 

A  gentle  heifer  at  the  altar  stands; 
No  spot  of  darkness  mars  her  virgin  white, 

Nor  roves  her  equal  'mid  the  lowing  bands 
On  Jordan's  banks :  her  eye  is  darkly  bright ; 

And  as  the  pontiff  sternly  lays  his  hands 
Upon  her  heaa,  she  meekly  stnves  to  bow. 
And  lick  the  hand  that  hinds  her  gentle  brow. 

A  moment  more ;  the  knife  is  rais'd  on  high ; 

And  deeper  silence  fills  the  temple  wide ; 
While  on  tne  victim  rests  each  straining  eye^ 

And,  as  the  weapon  rends  her  shrinkmg  side, 
And  a  low  wailing  sound  of  agony 

Comes  with  the  welling  of  tne  crimson  tide, 
A  trembling  shudder  darkly  flits  along, 
And  a  low  groan  bursts  from  the  mingled  throng ! 

Now  wood  is  on  the  altar ;  cedars  fair, 

From  the  dark  forest  wilds  of  Lebanon  ; 
And  myrrh  and  hyssop  mingle  sweetly  there; 

As  the  fresh  flames  along  their  branches  run. 
Bends  every  knee,  bows  every  heart  in  prayer. 

For  lo!  tne  evening  offering  is  begun ; 
And,  from  the  choir,  tne  wildly-chaunted  strain 
Of  Priest  and  Levite  loudly  comes  again. 

And  must  the  blood  of  innocence  be  spilt. 
For  deeds  of  dark  transgressors  to  atone? 

And  must  the  hopte  of  pardoning  love  be  built 
Upon  the  siifierings  of  the  pure  alone  7 

O!  Holy  God  !  thus,  for  a  world's  deep  guilt, 
Was  shed  the  blood  of  thine  eternal  Son  I 

Thus,  from  the  stain  of  sin  to  set  us  free. 

Its  precious  flood  was  pour'd  on  Calvary ! 
jntmi^tUm,  (Ori.,)  Dtc^mhtr,  1837.  H^^^  Vew  Stmbtcbuu 
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A   CRY    AND    PRAYER 

AGAINST     THE     IMPRISONMENT    OF     SMALL     CIIILOBBir. 

The  Persian  Cyrus,  it  seems,  learned  nothing,  when  a  child,  but 
to  ride,  shoot,  and  speak  the  truth ;  which,  Sir  Walter  Scott  told 
Mr.  Irving,  was  all  he  had  taught  his  sons. 

A  hetter  education,  be  sure,  than  most  boys  get,  in  this  time  of 
books,  and  country  of  schools ! 

Because  a  boy's  great  business  is  to  grow — to  develope,  form, 
and  harden  his  expanding  frame  into  something  like  its  natural  per- 
fection ;  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  health,  strength,  and  long 
life.  This  Nature  very  plainly  intimates,  by  the  energy  wherewith 
she  is  continually  impelling  him  to  active  out-door  exercises.  These 
mature,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  his  whole  organization  ;  engaging 
his  mind  in  sympathetic  activity  with  his  body  ;  in  observation,  recol- 
lection, comparison,  description  of  things  —  with  practical  experi- 
ments, devices,  and  constructions. 

While  his  body  and  mind  are  thus  acquiring  hardihood  and  acti- 
vity, and  filling  out  their  natural  proportions,  teach  him  to  speak  the 
truth  ;  and  what  is  he  not,  by  the  time  he  becomes  a  big  boy,  that 
the  son  of  a  king,  or  of  any  honest  man,  ought  to  be  ? 

His  whole  organization  is  so  fairly  set  forward,  in  a  healthful  de- 
velopment, that  nothing,  short  of  the  act  of  God,  can  now  arrest  it. 
He  can  endure  reasonable  confinement  and  application,  without 
injury  or  discomfort.  He  is  eager  for  knowledge  ;  for  he  has  never 
been  drugged  or  surfeited  with  it  —  of  kinds  that  he  could  not 
relish,  or  in  quantities  that  he  could  not  digest.  What  be  has 
learned,  he  has  learned  naturally,  and  has  enjoyed,  both  in  acquisi- 
tion and  in  possession.  Learning,  in  his  experience,  is  pure  plea- 
sure and  gain.  And  with  the  increased  self-command,  and  power  of 
reflection,  that  years  have  given  him,  ho  is  now  ready  to  proceed  to 
more  systematic  study,  with  a  natural  appetite  and  capacity  ;  and 
with  physical  stamina,  adequate  to  sustain  mental  action. 

How  different  a  creature,  at  the  same  age,  is  he,  too  often,  who 
was  sent,  before  he  could  go  alone,  to  an  Infant  School;  and  has 
been  kept,  *  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  —  bound  in  by  saucy  doubts 
and  fears'  —  six,  seven,  or  eight  hours  a  day,  on  a  school-house 
bench,  and  in  a  school-house  atmosphere,  year  after  year,  up  to  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  !  14  /tat  does  the  boy  know  ?  Very  little, 
certainly,  of  the  world  about  him.  Very  little  of  actual  nature, 
in  her  various  shapes,  aspects,  and  phenomena.  He  has  very  little 
of  that  experimental  knowledge  and  practical  skill,  which  the  curi- 
osity and  quick  sensations  of  boyhood  so  peculiarly  fit  it  to  acquire, 
in  social  sports,  bold  exercises,  and  habitual  intimacy  with  the  ele- 
ments and  seasons  —  earth  and  air — and  their  growths  and  crea- 
tures. But  he  can  read,  write,  and  cipher.  He  knows  the  English 
for  some  Latin  and  French  words,  it  may  be  ;  and  can  repeat,  memO' 
riter,  certain  scientific  facts  and  rules ;  which  (and  especially  their 
application)  he  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fairly  understand. 
For  this,  he  has  been  made  a  pining  prisoner  half  the  waking  hours  of 
his  life  ;  and  is  now  left,  at  the  most  critical  epoch  of  his  constitu- 
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tion,  more  or  less  po/^,  crooked,  feehle,  under-sized,  nervous,  and  timid. 
Commonly,  he  can  neither  walk,  dance,  run,  ride,  swim,  fight,  or 
speak  —  well.  He  has  acquired  little  or  none  of  that  vigor,  dex- 
terity, and  grace,  in  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  organs,  which  exercise, 
while  the  frame  is  flexible,  alone  can  give  ;  and  this,  very  probably, 
occasions  a  disuse  of  bodily  exercise,  for  life  :  because  no  man  takes 
pleasure  in  doing  habitually  what  he  does  ill,  after  the  season  for 
learning  to  do  it  well  is  gone  by. 

Now  is  it  possible,  that  while  this  poor  boy's  body  has  been  thus 
afflicted  and  reduced,  his  mind  bus  been  a  real  gainer  ?  Must  it  not 
be  the  ultimate  sufferer  1  Probably  one  of  two  things  has  happened. 
Either  confinement,  and  attempted  application  to  studies  in  which 
he  cannot  engage  himself —  for  nature  never  meant  he  should  —  have 
so  disgusted  his  feelings,  and  cowed  his  spirits,  that  he  learns  nothing ; 
and,  what  with  vacuity  and  dreary  inaction,  his  mind  gradually  stul- 
tifies over  his  books,  and  contracts  an  immortal  aversion,  and  almost 
incapacity,  for  study  ;  or  he  becomes  what  is  called,  in  school,  a 
*  good  scholar  ;*  that  is  :  his  nature  yields  to  the  violence  that  is  done 
her ;  gradually  withdraws  her  vital  forces  from  their  proper  work 
of  feeding  and  corroborating  his  whole  growth,  and  concentrates 
them  on  the  brain  ;  maintaining  it  in  that  morbid  activity,  to  which  it 
has  been  wrought  up  by  constant  stimulation  of  his  ambition. 

Thus,  what  the  poor  fellow  is  praised  and  congratulated  for  effect- 
ing, in  such  a  case,  amounts  usually  to  this  —  that  he  has  resisted  the 
strongest  impulses  of  his  boyish  nature  —  impulses,  the  obedience 
to  which,  and  the  acting  them  out,  alone  could  mature  that  nature  into 
manhood  —  he  has  defeated  them  :  he  has  reduced  his  little  frame  to 
quiet  subjection,  and  a  slow  growth  —  paled  his  cheek,  slackened  his 
pulse,  tamed  his  heart —  fixed  that  clear  eye,  and  bent  the  arch  of 
that  open  brow,  and  excited  the  mysterious  organ  behind  it  to  a 
morbid  and  premature  activity,  that  consumes  those  vital  energies, 
which  are  needed  for  the  development  of  his  whole  system.  How 
certain,  that  this  precocious  mental  action,  after  exhausting  the  very 
means  of  establishing  permanent  organic  power,  must  be  succeeded 
by  a  momentous  reaction,  which  leaves  a  majority  of  these  childish 
prodigies  with  an  over-wrought,  languid  mind,  to  accompany  a  fee- 
ble body,  through  the  studios  of  youth,  and  the  labors  of  manhood. 

Why  then,  my  dear  madam  —  allow  me  to  inquire  —  why  need 
your  son,  for  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life,  ever  open  a  book  1 
A  startling  query,  truly !  in  this  incomparable  nineteenth  century  of 
ours,  which  has  repeatedly  resolved  itself  to  be  greater  and  better 
than  all  the  eighteen  (not  to  say  fifty  or  sixty)  that  have  gone  before 
it,  could  they  be  lumped  in  one  —  this  age,  that  has  brought  cant  and 
humbug,  as  well  as  some  better  things,  to  an  unprecedented  perfec- 
tion, (and,  a  word  in  your  car,  madam  —  education-twattle  is  its  pet 
cant,  and  baby-schools  and  baby-books  its  pet  humbug,)  —  in  such 
an  age,  a  saucy  query  mine,  truly  !  But,  I  pray  you,  answer,  or  at  least 
consider  it,  fair  lady.  'T  is  put,  believe  me,  quite  in  earnest,  and 
with  cordial  good  intent.  Why  need  your  little  darling  open  a  book  ] 
He  can  learn  nothing  that  h€  cannot  learn  in  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  time  hereafter,  and  without  being  urged  or  annoyed.  And  as 
for  the  mental  exeicise,  he  does  not  need  it ;  he  inevitably  suffers 
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from  it.  His  mind,  like  his  body,  instinctively  takes  all  the  exercise  that 
is  good  for  it.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that  children  who  are  obliged 
by  poverty  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  daily — as  in  the  Eng- 
lish factories  —  very  generally  come  to  be  dwarfish  and  short-lived 
men.  Now,  a  child's  mind  is  no  more  capable  than  his  body,  of  severe 
or  continuous  application  ;  and  if  subjected  to  it,  he  is  abused. 

'  When  I  was  a  child,*  saith  a  wise  and  sainted  scholar —  (whom 
I  know  you  reverence,  madam,  notwithstanding  that  petulant  little 
obiter  dictum  that  fell  from  you,  awhile  ago,  anent  his  metaphysics)  — 
'  when  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things.'  Do  not  attempt  to  improve  on  this  good  pattern,  by  re- 
quiring your  child  to  put  away  childish  things  before  nature  has 
made  him  capable  of  any  other ;  and  to  learn  our  hard  lessons,  in' 
Btead  of  her  easy  and  well-remembered  ones. 

That  little  limber,  laughine  elf, 
Dancing,  singing,  to  itself; 
With  fairy  eyes,  and  red,  round  cheeks, 
That  ever  finds  and  never  seeks ; 

for  heaven's  sake  metamorphose  it  not  into 


'  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel 


And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school !' 

O  leave  him  to  play,  and  grow,  and  be  happy  ;  and  in  the  lustre  of 
his  joyous  innocence,  remind  men  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I  Let 
him  play  out  childhood's  sweet  little  prelude  to  the  busy  drama  of 
life  entirely  ad  libitum  —  his  exits  and  his  entrances  at  his  own  good 
pleasure.  Let  him  spend. the  live-long  day,  if  he  pleases,  sub  Dio  ; 
let  him  bring  home  every  night  a  face  embrowned  by  Phoebus,  or 
reddened  by  Aquilo  ;  let  him  play  with  Amphytrite,  in  her  element, 
and  chase  the  Nymphs  on  their  mountains ;  let  him  rival  the  Fawns 
in  archness,  and  the  Satyrs  in  merriment  —  and  I  care  not  if  this  be, 
at  present,  his  only  acquaintance  with  classic  Mythology.  The  more 
potent  he  is  among  his  play-fellows  —  the  more  inveterate  his  va- 
grancy—  the  more  unextinguishable  his  laughter  —  the  stronger  his 
preference  for  the  outside  of  a  house  over  the  inside  —  the  more 
invincible  his  aversion  to  long  sessions  and  unintelligible  lectures  — 
the  more  hopeful  you  may  think  him.  And  boon  Nature,  be  sure, 
whose  impulses  he  is  obeying  —  whose  laws  he  is  living  by  —  whose 
child  he  is  —  will  impel  his  little  mind  to  all  the  action  that  will 
benefit  it  —  to  all,  that  consists  with  its  tender  immaturity,  and  rapid 
growth  ;  teaching  him,  by  other  inspiration  than  the  birch's  terrors, 
or  the  medal's  lure,  to 

*•  find  tongues  in  trees, 


Books  in  the  run  nine  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
And  good  in  every  thing :' 

Just  the  sermons,  the  books,  and  thp  tongues  for  his  edification. 
From  them,  better  than  from  all  the  first-lessons,  or  infant-school-phi- 
losophical-apparatus, ever  devised,  he  will  learn  that  habit  of  observa- 
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tion  and  recollection  —  that  prompt  self-command,  and  readiness  of 
resource  —  that  aptitude  and  availableness  of  knowledge,  which,  in 
their  ultimate  and  combined  results,  make  up  the  efficient  man  of 
sense, 

Afler  that  period  of  early  childhood  which  has  been  indicated, 
our  young  master  may  take  a  slate,  and  a  writing-book,  and  geo- 
graphy, into  his  hands,'  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  daily  over  them, 
within  doors.  Coming  to  these  studies  with  an  organization  health- 
fully expanding,  and  with  a  spirit,  not  broken  and  subdued  by  con- 
finement, but 

'  Whole  as  the  marble  —  foanded  as  the  rock  -^ 
A%  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air,* 

he  will  learn  more  in  six  months,  than  his  riral,  the  infant-school 
prisoner,  has  acquired  in  as  many  years. 

Advancing  into  the  estate  of  youth,  and  hobbledehoydom,  of  course 
he  becomes  capable,  gradually,  of  a  greater  and  greater  amount  of 
application:  the  caution,  for  the  conduct  of  that  application, still 
being,  not  to  let  it  defeat  its  own  object,  by  causing  the  neglect,  or 
taking  the  place,  of  physical  exercises,  or  by  producing  more  action 
and  excitement  of  the  brain,  than  can  be  balanced  by  impartial 
exercise  of  the  whole  system. 

Under  this  caution,  what  should  be  the  first  and  great  aim  of  juve- 
nile studies  9    Acquisition  1     No.     Development. 

What  is  education  1  Can  you  define  that  noun.  Sir  %  Nay,  be 
not  affronted.  You,  then,  at  least,  fair  lady,  who  have  not,  I  hope, 
devoted  your  blooming  years  to  lexicons,  may  not  object  to  be  in- 
formed, or  reminded,  that  educatio  is  Latin  K)r  leading  forth.  To 
educate  a  pupil,  is  to  lead  forth  —  bring  out,  or  develope,  the  princi- 
ples and  faculties  of  his  nature.  Another  may  help  him  do  this,  but 
cannot  do  it  for  him.  A  wise  teacher  attempts  nothing  more  than 
to  supply  the  means  and  aids ;  to  inspirit  and  direct  his  pupil  in  the 
great  work  oi  self  education.  God  has  set  this  example  to  all  subor- 
dinate teachers. 

He  does  not  make  us  wise  and  good,  but  invites  and  enables  as 
to  make  ourselves  so.  He  does  not  educate  (otherwise  than  coope- 
ratively) his  most  blessed  child  —  the  saint,  the  poet,  or  the  sage. 
He  but  opens  before  them  the  awful  and  shining  pages  of  existence  ; 
and  they  read,  therein,  aright.  The  moments  and  ages  —  atoms  and 
worlds  —  of  creation,  make^  the  words  and  sentences  of  that  infinite 
book  —  dead  letters  to  us,  add  worthless,  if  we  do  not  study  out  their 
meaning  —  which  is  Truth  —  the  divine  aliment,  the  vital  breath,  of 
the  Soul. 

Life  has  been  said  to  be  a  series  of  schools,  concluding  with  a  great 
university  —  the  world.  This  last  is  the  best ;  for  its  President  Ib 
Omniscient.     Let  the  subordinate  ones  make  it  their  model. 

A  young  student's  memory,  if  forcibly  crowded  with  more  facts 
than  it  can  associate,  and  more,  therefore,  than  it  can  permanently 
retain,  is  strained  and  weakened.  If  exercised  naturally  and  plea- 
santly, a<5cording  to  its  capacity,  and  in  company  with  his  under- 
standing —  he  being  skilfully  moved  and  occasioned  so  to  use  it —  it 
is  developed,  or  educated.  The  object  is,  not  to  fill  his  memory, 
but  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  it  —  to  furnish  it  with  bonds  of  associa- 
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tion,  topics  for  reflection,  data  for  judgment.  The  opinions  of  others 
should  be  submitted  to  him,  to  excite  activity  of  comparison  in  form- 
ing his  own.  Illustrious  examples  should  be  holden  before  him,  to 
mature  his  appreciation  of  the  greatness  they  illustrate.  Rules 
should  be  taught  him,  not  as  the  end,  but  as  a  mode,  of  investigation. 
So  that,  by  incessant  reference  of  doctrine  and  example  to  his  own 
experience  and  instincts,  however  crude,  he  may  gradually  develope, 
out  of  the  mental  elements  of  his  nature,  his  own  conscience  and 
reason  —  the  only  reason  or  conscience  for  him. 

Those  of  his  faculties  which  (from  any  of  the  mischiefs,  whether 
immediate,  or  accumulated  by  inheritance,  that  damage  nature's 
germs)  appear  least  forward,  will  be  specially  cherished,  in  order  to 
a  complete  and  symmetrical  development.  But  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  foist  the  extrinsic  into  the  place  of  the  intiinsic  ;  to  patch 
(O  absurdity  !)  the  vital  and  expanding  growth  ;  to  supply,  by  adven- 
titious substitutes,  the  imputed  deficiencies  of  nature.  A  character, 
or  a  mind,  so  formed,  cannot  endure ;  its  materials  cannot  assimilate  ; 
it  must  ever  want  unity  and  truth.  What  is  thus  done,  must  be  un- 
done. Foreign  accretions,  by  which  it  has  been  vainly  thought  to  fill 
up  nature's  imperfect  work,  must  be  thrown  off*,  however  cemented 
by  time,  before  that  mysterious  work  can  complete  itself,  from  its 
own  self-generated  and  immortal  substance.  If  Glided,  in  so  doing, 
by  true  education  —  an  honest  furtherance  of  nature  — #ie  mind  will 
expand  constantly  toward  its  own  proper  perfection ;  and  however 
little  of  it  may,  at  any  stage,  have  been  developed,  that  little  will  be 
sound,  native,  and  indestructible.  W.  H.  S. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY     THE     LATE    J.    HUNTINGTON     BRIGHT,     ESQ, 


I  LOVB  thy  quiet,  vision-haunietl  hour! 

Dearer  its  hrcathings  than  the  voice  of  morn  ; 
Nor  need  I  seek  some  dim,  sequestered  howev, 

Where  gaudy  flowers  the  latticed  walls  adorn  ; 
Where'er  my  rest,!  feel  the  mighty  power 

Of  thy  subduing  spirit,  heaven-born ! 
On  the  mind's  ear  its  whispers  gently  fall, 
Like  some  loved  voice,  sad,  sweet,  and  musical. 

Still  as  each  hue  grows  fainter  in  the  west, 
And  tint  by  tint  wears  stealthily  awav, 

High,  chastened  feelings,  gather  in  the  breast. 
And  worldly  fancies  cease  their  sportive  play; 

And  cares  are  laid  like  buried  ones  at  rest, 
And  Mirth's  loud  song  is  a  forgotten  lay ; 

No  earthly  thoughts,  no  vain  imaginings, 

Enchain  the  soul,  and  stay  the  spirit's  wmgs. 

Swift  as  a  ray  of  unobstructed  light. 
To  her  high  home  unfettered  Fancy  steers, 

Nor  faints,  nor  droops,  but  holds  her  mystic  flight, 
Onward,  still  onward,  mid  thick-clustering  spheres, 

And  scans  the  stars,  those  records  of  the  nigtit, 
Living  in  moments,  ages  of  dull  years ; 

Scatters  the  shades  tnat  dim  the  mental  eye, 

And  roams  unchecked,  a  pilgrim  of  the  sky  ! 
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THE    lover's     lament 


AN     EXTRACT     FROMTHE     'FAIRY     COURT*,     A     MANUdCRlPT     POEM. 

• 

I  SOUGHT  the  room  of  ono  who  kept 
His  vigils  late,  while  others  slept; 
Who  trimmed  his  midniirht  lamp,  alone 
Mid  hooks  of  science,  round  him  strown; 
And  as  I  gazed,  unseen  myself, 
(For  viewless  is  each  fairy  elf,) 
And  saw  his  high  and  haughty  brow 
Pensive,  and  pale,  and  clouded  now. 
His  cheeks  from  which  the  bloom  had  flcl, 
I  deemed  him  one  of  those  who  tread 
The  golden  paths  that  lead  to  fame, 
And  waste  a  life  to  win  a  name. 

Silent  and  lonely  sale  he  there, 

That  youth  with  sad  and  thoughtful  air; 

And  while  I  marvelled  what  might  be 

The  subject  of  his  reverie, 

Wisdom,  or  wealth —  ambition  high  — 

A  world's  applause,  or  woman's  eye  — 

A  single  tear  m  silence  slid 

From  underneath  the  downcast  lid ; 

A  single  sigh  the  stillness  broke, 

And  fromTiis  trance  the  student  woke, 

Raised  mournfully  his  drooping  head, 

And  murm'ring  to  himself,  nc  said : 

'I  will  not  of  my  lot  complain, 

Though  sad  may  seem  the  destiny 
To  feel  that  nature's  wide  domain 
Contains  no  single  charm  for  mc. 

*  The  summer  fields,  they  say,  are  fair, 

The  birds  are  singing  on  the  hill, 
And  gentle  breezes  wander  there. 
Stirring  the  graceful  foliage,  still. 

'The sunlight  streaming  through  the  trees 

Illumes,  they  say,  my  fav'rite  grot, 
And  fragrance  freights  the  evening  breeze, 
That  whispers  round  that  fairy  spot. 

*  They  say,  th'  horizon's  western  bound 

Still  weors  the  hues  that  erst  it  wore, 

When  sunset  gilds  the  clouds  around  — 

Ihit  these  are  charms  to  me  no  more! 

*  Some  vestige  does  my  memory  bear 

Of  scenes  of  beauty  and  of  bliss, 
Klse  have  I  dreamed  of  worlds,  that  wear 
Such  charmd  as  ihoy  portray  of  this. 

'  'Tis  over  now!    Her  cherished  lore 
Can  Fancy  lend  no  more  to  me. 
Which  threw  its  magic  mantle  o*er 
Each  sparkling  fount  and  shady  tree. 

'  No  more  for  me  the  wild  bird  singSi 

WhUe  list'ning  'neath  the  branchuig  oak ; 
For  me  no  more  each  flower  that  springs, 
May  be  the  home  of  fairy  folk. 
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*  The  setting  sun,  the  rising  moon, 

The  rainoow  with  its  varied  hue, 
Spanning  the  flowery  fields  of  June, 
Perchance  are  fair  to  others'  view  ; 

*  But  eyes  that  drink  the  lightning's  ray, 

Of  future  vision  are  bereft, 
And  thus,  one  glory  passed  away. 
Benighted  hath  my  bosom  left. 

*  I  tread  life's  weary  waste  alone. 

With  grief  too  deep  for  tear  or  «igh  ; 
And  all  unpitied  and  unknown. 
Indulge  no  hope  —  except  to  die  !'  m. 


NATHAN    HALE. 


'  Falling,  ere  he  saw  the  star  of  his  country  rise ;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood  like 
water,  before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bondage ; 
wheresoever  among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found,  that  beats  to  the  transporta  of  patriot- 
ism and  Uberty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy  spirit. '         Webstek. 


There  is  a  mournful  pleasure  in  turning  aside  from  the  active 
duties  of  life  —  in  forgetting  its  busy  hum  and  bustle  —  to  contem- 
plate the  lives  of  those  who,  having  acted  the  parts  assigned  them 
usefully  and  honorably  to  themselves  and  their  native  land,  have 
passed  to  the  *  undiscovered  country.' 

In  examples  worthy  ever  to  be  imitated  and  extolled,  no  land 
surpasses  that  of  our  birth.  Without  seeking,  then,  in  foreign 
climes,  or  reviewing  foreign  history,  for  fit  subjects  of  eulogy,  we 
need  only  revert  to  a  period  distinguished  in  our  own,  to  find  some 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  bravery,  heroism,  and  virtue.  The 
pages  of  Grecian  or  Roman  history  furnish  us  with  no  brighter 
examples  of  pure  and  elevated  patriotism,  of  disinterested  ambition, 
of  devoted  attachment  to  country  and  her  best  interests,  than  is  to 
bo  found  in  that  hour  which  *  tried  men's  souls*  —  the  revolution 
of  '76. 

Upward  of  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  American 
army,  in  the  person  of  Nathan  Hale,  lost  one  of  its  fairest  flowers. 
For  more  than  half  a  century,  he  has  lain  in  his  cold  grave,  neglected 
and  forgotten  ;  and  while  the  names  of  many  who  have  only  served 
their  country,  have  been  trumpeted  by  the  breath  of  Fame  through- 
out the  world,  the  name  of  him  who  died  in  its  defence,  has  been  suf- 
fered to  fade  away  from  the  memories  of  his  countrymen. 

Born  on  the  eve  of  that  awful  tempest  which  shook  the  old  world 
to  its  very  centre,  he  arrived  at  manhood  just  as  its  gathering  clouds 
began  to  concentrate  in  their  wrath.  It  was  at  this  period  in  our 
country's  history,  that  he  closed  his  academic  course  ;  and  having 
graduated  at  a  sister  institution,  it  is  from  this  hour  we  may  date 
both  his  public  and  military  career. 
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Endowed  with  a  mind  of  no  common  mould,  he  had  gathered 
from  the  paths  of  science  her  richest  and  sweetest  flowers.  Pos- 
sessed of  genius  rarely  hestowed,  and  rightly  guided  and  directed 
by  unusual  taste  and  ardor  in  scientific  attainment,  he  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholar.  Beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  those 
traits  which  never  fail  to  excite  esteem  and  affection,  he  was  equally 
distinguished  for  the  correctnes8»of  his  morals,  the  innocence  of  his 
habits,  and  the  purity  of  his  principles. 

In  his  manners,  pleasing;  in  his  disposition,  mild  and  ingenuous ; 
in  his  understanding,  vigorous  and  powerful,  he  bade  fair  to  anive  at 
an  eminence  which  few  of  a  similar  age  could  hope  to  attain.  Thus 
favored  of  heaven  in  the  morning  of  life,  no  one  ever  commenced  to 
tread  its  chequered  path  with  brighter  prospects.  Assisted  and  en- 
couraged in  his  career  by  the  best  wishes  and  heart-felt  prayers  of 
bis  associates  and  friends,  he  went  forth  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  high 
destiny.  Alas  !  how  little  did  he  imagine  that  *  Disappointment  had 
marked  him  for  her  own  !* 

The  period  had  now  arrived,  when  the  secret  fires,  long  struggling 
in  the  breasts  of  our  fathers,  burst  from  their  confinement.  The 
friends  of  liberty  had  begun  to  rally  in  her  defence,  and  the  slumber- 
ing spirits  of  her  sons  were  aroused  : 

'Then  said  the  mother  to  her  son, 

And  pointed  to  his  shield, 
Come  with  it,  when  the  battle's  done, 

Or  on  it,  from  the  field  !' 

The  daring  spirits  of  the  land  had  assembled,  and  their  cry  was 
beard  rising  high  above  the  cannon's  roar  :  *  Our  country  first  —  our 
country  last  —  our  country  always  P  The  voice  of  Nathan  Hale  was 
heard  in  that  cry.  He  had  seen  his  country's  danger,  and  he  was 
among  the  first  to  enlist  in  her  defence.  The  flowery  paths  of 
science,  intellectual  honor,  and  advancement  —  self-interest,  present 
happiness,  and  the  endearments  of  home  —  were  all  forgotten,  and 
merged  in  one  feeling  —  love  of  country. 

Having  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  he  commenced  the 
active  duties  of  a  soldier,  with  the  same  vigor  and  activity  which 
marked  his  character  when  engaged  in  the  fields  of  literature. 
Prompt  to  every  duty,  his  influence  here  was  extensive  as  it  had 
been  in  private  life. 

Passing  over  intervening  events,  we  now  arrive  at  Clie  of  the  most 
critical  epochs  into  which  the  American  army  had  eter  fallen  ;  and 
it  was  during  ibis  period,  that  the  fate  of  Hale  was  sealed.  The 
battle  of  Long  Island  had  been  fought ;  and  for  a  little  time  the 
guardian  spirit  of  freedom  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  its  protecting 
band.  But  it  was  only  momentary.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
'  Father  of  his  Country,'  the  army  was  led  to  a  place  of  safety.  To 
the  prudence  of  Washington,  under  God,  are  the  people  of  America 
indeoted  for  the  rescue  of  their  army  at  this  hour  of  its  peril.  Hav- 
ing retreated  to  New- York,  it  became  a  matter  of  moment  to  the 
commander-in-chief  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  British  forces ; 
their  strength,  and  their  future  movements.    It  were  needless  to  spe- 
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cify  the  plan  which  was  adopted  to  gain  the  information  desired.  It 
is  already  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  desire  of  Washington  being 
stated  to  his  assembled  officers,  they  retired  to  their  meditations. 
Who  among  them  was  willing  to  undertake  a  service  so  fraught 
with  danger  ] 

Among  these  officers,  was  Nathan  Hale.  After  mature  delibera- 
tion, impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  Im  resolved  to  undertake  the  tstsk. 
Though  urged  by  the  pleadings  of  a  friend,  not  to  undertake  a  ser- 
vice so  hazardous,  his  mind  still  remained  fixed  and  steadfast ;  and 
no  motive,  however  powerful,  could  induce  him  to  neglect  an 
opportunity  to  be  useful  to  his  country.  Being  told  that  his  success 
was  extremely  doubtful,  and  his  danger  imminent,  he  replied,  that, 
'  conscious  of  all  this,  as  he  was,  he  could  not  consent  to  withhold 
his  services.*  Accordingly,  he  passed  over  to  the  enemy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  desired  information. 

What  must  have  been  his  feelings,  now  that  he  had  performed  his 
duty  to  his  country  1  What  emotions  must  have  filled  his  bosom,  at 
the  thought  of  returning  to  his  great  commander,  the  immortal 
Washington, laden  with  the  fruits  of  his  daring  enterprise  ?  Indeed 
no  reward  was  expected,  none  was  offered,  to  him  who  should  un- 
dertake this  task.  No  bribe  of  promotion,  no  glorious  prize,  was 
held  out  in  case  of  success  ;  but  all  that  could  be  gained,  at  most, 
was  the  approving  smile  of  the  Pater  Patrice,  and  the  thanks  of  his 
countrymen  !  Such  noble  disinterestedness,  such  patriotic  devotion, 
can  only  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  like  him,  could  appre- 
ciate the  blessing  of  freedom. 

But  while  such  happy  thoughts  were  passing  in  his  mind  ;  while 
his  heart  beat  high  with  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  return  to  his 
fellow  soldiers,  and  his  friends ;  a  sudden  cloud  dimmed  the  bright 
vision.  AiTested  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  he  was  already  beyond 
the  reach  of  mercy.  His  object  discovered,  he  frankly  confessed  it. 
The  die  was  cast.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  ;  and  now  he  stands 
upon  the  scaffijld.  Let  us  pause,  and  for  a  moment  contemplate 
the  awful  scene  which  is  soon  to  close.  Calm,  collected,  finii  —  no 
servile  fear  of  death  is  marked  upon  his  brow.  Conscious  of  no 
guilt,  how  dignified  his  deportment !  —  how  undaunted  his  courage  ! 
As  he  looks  around  upon  the  assembled  multitude,  who  are  gathered 
together  to  behold  his  departure  from  the  world,  and  sees  before  him 
none  but  his  enemies,  he  neither  hesitates  nor  falters ;  but  with 
an  undaunted  look,  resolved  to  die  for  his  country,  he  yields  to  the 
sacrifice. 

As  a  dying  request,  he  asks  that  a  Bible  may  be  furnished  him. 
With  a  fiendish  malice,  this  last  dying  prayer  is  refused;  and  his  let- 
ters which  he  desires  may  be  conveyed  to  his  mother  and  his 
friends,  are  destroyed.  His  last  sad  farewell  they  never  will 
receive  !  Still  firm  amid  all  this  cruelty,  he  utters  no  complaint ; 
but  as  his  eyes  are  turned  for  the  last  time  toward  th  *  home  of  his 
birth,  while  a  beam  of  patriotic  fire  kindles  up  his.  countenance,  he 
exclaims  :  *  /  oTify  lament  that  I  hare  hut  one  life  to  lose  for  my  coun- 
try ;*  and  he  dies,  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Hale.     Though  no  marble  column  rears  its 
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head,  to  tell  that  he  died  for  the  repuhlic,  yet  on  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  his  name  is  ensraved,  in  living  characters.  Let  his  me- 
mory he  cherished.  Let  it  he  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity. 
And  long  after  the  frailer  monuments  of  marble  and  brass  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  his  story  shall  survive.  F.  w.  S. 


THE      PIPE. 


Tmb  lady  who  hai  kindljr  presented  the  author  of  *  Ship  and  Shore'  with  a  KNiCKcaaocKCt 
Pirs,  will  accept,  ai  a  flight  token  of  hie  gratitude,  the  following  liuM,  in  eulogy  of  iu  beauty  and 
breath.  w.  c. 

Comb,  swoet,  melodious  Muse!  sole  source  of  song, 
And  aid  this  once  my  bold,  adventurous  strain; 

Teach  me  to  roll  the  liquid  verse  along, 

Full  and  o'erflowine,  as  through  Egypt's  plain 

Rolls  the  rich  Nile,  which  time  and  death  defies  — 

Pipes  are  my  theme,  and  woman's  love  the  prize ! 

Beloved  narcotic  weed !  —  hadst  thou  been  known 

To  dreaming  seers  and  alchy mists  of  old, 
They  bad  not  idly  soueht  that  fabled  stone, 

Converting  baser  substances  to  gold  ; 
And  Midas  might  his  wand's  transmuting  stroko 
Have  lightly  prized,  in  thy  delicious  smoke. 

Nor  would  the  Argonauts  have  sailed  from  Greece, 
In  search  of  Colchos ;  what,  compared  to  thee, 

Were  all  that  glittered  in  that  Golden  Fleece  ? 
Or  what  the  treasures  of  the  Hybla  bee, 

Or  Eden's  fruit  and  shade,  lost  in  the  fall  7 

One  whifTof  thee,  my  pipe,  were  worth  them  all! 

Thy  quiet  spirit  lulls  the  laboring  brain. 
Lures  back  to  thought  the  sounds  of  vacant  mirth. 

Consoles  the  mourner,  soothes  the  couch  of  pain, 
And  sheds  contentment  round  the  humble  hearth ; 

While  savage  hatred,  in  thy  melting  breath, 

Forgets  the  war-whoop,  the  wild  dance  of  death ! 

The  mighty  mound  that  guards  Achilles'  dust, 

The  marble  strength  of  Agamemnon's  tomb, 
The  pyramid  of  Cheop's  dymg  trust, 

Now  only  give  to  doubt  a  deeper  gloom ; 
But  thy  memorial  unborn  men  shall  find 
Immortal  mid  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 

The  towers  of  Thebes,  that  millions  toiled  to  rear, 
In  scattered  ruins  own  the  earthquake's  shock ; 

The  fleets  of  Rome,  that  filled  the  isles  with  fear, 
The  storm  hath  left  in  fragments  on  the  rock : 

But  thrones  may  crumble,  empires  fade  away. 

Their  frailties  reach  not  thee,  thou  thing  of  clay  ! 

Terrific  ^tna,  whose  volcanic  fires 

O'er  flaming  fields  and  cindered  cities  fell, 
When  once  its  central  nursing-flame  expires. 

Will  ever  stand  a  deep  extinguit>hed  hell ! 
But  thy  warm  life  extinct,  a  kindling  coal 
(van  lignt  again  thy  vapor-heaving  bowl. 
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Thy  purple  wreaths,  in  solemn  ring^Iets  curled, 
Float  on  the  breeze  to  join  that  pall  of  cloud, 

'Neath  whose  sepulchral  sloom,  this  restless  world 
Will  lie  at  last,  in  its  unheaving  shroud. 

Thou  too  wilt  then  that  last  sad  change  reveal, 

Which  follows  fast,  where  death  hath  set  its  seal. 

Away,  poor  trifle !  —  what  with  thee  is  death  7 
Only  the  spark  put  out,  that  lit  thy  bowl, 

The  fragrance  flea,  that  mingled  with  thv  breath  ( 
With  man,  it  is  a  summons  for  his  soul 

To  leave  its  work,  for  that  awarding  state. 

Where  boundless  bliss  or  endless  woes  await. 


BACON'S    POEMS.* 

Perhaps  no  young  writer  in  this  country  has  produced  a  more 
promising  volume  of  poetry  than  the  one  before  us.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  ordinary  merit  in  it ;  and  hence  it  is  deserving 
of  cordial  commendation.  The  reception  which  .some  of  our  critics 
have  given  this  book,  is  not  a  little  to  be  wondered  at.  Although  it 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a  volume  of  poetry  evincing  undoubted  genius, 
yet  there  has  been  an  attempt,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  depreciate  it,  and 
that  too  without  intelligence  or  justice.  Some  of  the  critics  have 
seemed  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  with  a  book  in  their  hands,  on  almost 
every  page  of  which  there  is  much  of  genuine  poetry,  they  have 
thought  fit  to  denounce  the  author ;  accusing  him  of  faults  which  he 
does  not  possess,  and  denying  him  excellencies  of  which  his  book 
bears  abundant  testimony.  There  are  some  passages  in  this  volume 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  American  poet.  They  have  a  vigor  of 
thought,  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  simplicity  and  strength  of  diction, 
and  withal  a  moral  dignity,  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  reception  of  young  American  writers  among  us  is  by  no 
means  always  what  it  should  be.  There  is  not  sufficient  attention 
given  them.  Their  faults  are  not  kindly  pointed  out,  and  their  ex- 
cellences commended ;  and  they  have  too  often  no  other  way  but  to 
get  along  as  they  can,  and  find  at  last,  that  if  success  does  crown 
their  efforts,  it  is  so  embittered,  that  they  would  almost  as  soon  do 
without  it.  In  support  of  this  position,  we  might  adduce  the  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Bacon.  He  has  not  been  without  liberal  supporters ; 
still,  one  or  two  critics  of  reputation  have  come  down  upon  him 
with  such  ponderous  bludgeons,  as  might  well  have  beaten  his  brains 
out.  We  trust,  however,  that  his  brains  are  safe,  and  we  are  glad  of 
it;  for,  in  our  opinion,  such  brains  as  his  should  not  be  scattered, 
unless  he  makes  a  worse  use  of  them  than  appears  in  this  volume. 
As  a  first  effort,  the  work,  as  might  well  be  expected,  has  not  the 
uniformity  and  finish  of  older  writers  ]  still  there  is  such  manifest 
ability  in  it,  as  makes  us  confident  the  author  can  do  much  in  future. 
There  is  a  soundness  in  his  thoughts ;  the  language  evinces  much 
taste  and  talent ;  while  the  great  moral  independence  of  the  volume 
gives  it  an  additional  claim  upon  our  attention. 

*  Poems  by  William  Thompson  Bacon.    Boston:  Wkces,  Jordan  and  Company. 
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One  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  production  of  good  poetry,  is  a 
good  understanding ;  we  mean  by  this,  common  sense.  We  give  Mr, 
Bacon  credit  here.  Indeed,  the  mind  that  could  produce  the  essay 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  would  leave  prettinesses,  affectations,  and 
languishings,  to  moon-struck  lovers.  The  subject  there  discussed 
is  one  about  which  many  young  poets  have  made  themselves  ridi« 
culous ;  but  the  last  sin  of  that  very  sensible  and  elegant  essay,  is 
a  poetic  mania.  Mr.  Bacon  writes  with  enthusiasm,  yet  as  if  he 
thought  the  world  had  at  times  something  else  to  do,  beside  read 
veraes ;  and  though  our  admiration  of  Wordsworth  is  not  of  the 
same  temj)erature  as  our  author's,  yet  his  views  are  propounded  in 
such  a  manly  style,  that  we  will  praise  his  sense,  though  we  like  not 
his  systsm.  Some  of  the  critics  have  seized  this  to  his  disadvantage  ; 
yet  they  have  certainly  failed.  Not  one  twentieth  of  the  book  is  at 
all  Wordsworthian,  either  good  or  bad  ;  and  the  pieces  selected  as 
such,  and  censured,  are  altogether  of  another  school.  The  following 
poem  has  been  censured  as  '  tinctured  with  the  Lake  Spirit.'  Let  a 
man  who  has  a  heart,  read  it : 

'lesson   of   life. 

"Tis  very  strange,  'tis  very  strange. 

The  fancies  of  our  early  years, 
Despite  of  chanee,  despite  of  change, 
Can  thus  melt  manhood  into  tears  1 

*  'T  is  very  stranse,  the  simplest  things. 

No  matter  what  they  were,  we  loved. 
Are  those  the  memory  cagerest  brings, 
And  those  the  last  to  be  removed. 

*  A  word,  a  tone,  a  look,  a  song, 

A  bird,  a  bee,  a  leaf,  a  flower ; 
These  to  the  self-same  class  belong, 
And  all  of  them  they  have  this  power; 

'  And  all  about  the  heart  they  brins^ 

Their  memories  —  a  potent  spell! 
As  parting  friends  still  kiss  and  cling, 
And  must,  yet  cannot  say,  farewell. 

*  Now  'tis  not,  that  there  is  not  found 

As  much  to  see,  and  feel,  and  love ; 
The  earth  is  just  as  fair  around, 
The  sky  is  just  as  blue  above ; 

'  Birds  sin^,  bees  hum,  brooks  prattle  neor, 
Music  IB  of  the  world  a  part, 
And  warm,  warm  words  are  in  the  ear. 
And  heart  beats  fondly  unto  heart 

'  And  yet,  the  heart  lies  cold  and  dead  — 

Its  finer  feehn^s  will  not  glow ; 
The  blossoms  all  are  withered. 
We  once  did  love  and  cherisn  so ; 

'  And  we  look  round,  and  we  look  hack 

At  thinn  of  Life's  youns  morning-hour, 
And  wonder  those  of  manhood's  track, 
Have  not  as  soft  and  sweet  a  power. 

*  And  then  we  ask,  since  this  we  see, 
«  If  thus,  in  running  oat  life's  span. 

We  must  he  what  we  would  not  be. 
That  cold,  care-fretted  creature,  inan  1 
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*  If  earth  must  change  as  on  we  go, 
If  life,  and  loveUness,  and  truth 
Must  pass  from  every  thing  below, 
With  the  delightful  days  of  youth  7 

'  Alas,  alas,  as  we  move  on. 

If  thus  the  heart  from  bliss  must  sever, 
Better  were  manhood  not  begun  — 
Better  we  children  be  for  ever !' 

The  only  thing  like  Wordsworth  here,  is  that  it  is  jfoetry.  It 
would  be  well  for  some  of  the  writer's  critics,  if  they  were  *  tinctured' 
with  a  little  of  the  same  folly. 

We  give  Mr.  Bacon  great  credit,  likewise,  for  the  viyidness  and 
power  of  his  imagination.  We  would  select  the  last  half  of '  Thanatos/ 
a  poem  of  much  power  and  beauty,  and  the  *  Vision  of  War,'  as  unde- 
niable proofs  of  his  claims,  in  this  regard,  to  general  admiration. 

We  give  Mr.  Bacon  credit,  also,  for  that  which  is  the  best  test  of 
poetic  genius ;  power  of  description.  Here  he  must  speak  for  himself. 
The  following  is  from  *  A  Forest  Noon  Scene  :* 

'  This  is  indeed  a  sacred  solitude, 
And  beautiful  as  sacred.    Here  no  sound. 
Save  such  as  breathes  a  soft  tranquillity, 
Falls  on  the  ear ;  and  all  around,  the  eye 
Meets  nought  but  hath  a  moral.    These  deep  shades. 
With  here  and  there  an  upright  trunk  of  ash. 
Or  beech,  or  nut,  whose  branches  interlaced 
O'ercanopy  us,  and,  shutting  out  the  dav, 
A  twilight  make —  they  press  upon  the  heart 
With  force  amazing  and  unutterable. 
These  trunks  enormous,  from  the  mountain  side 
Ripp'd  roots  and  all  by  whirlwinds  -,  those  vast  pines 
Atnwart  the  ravine's  melancholy  sloom 
Transversely  cast ;  these  monarchs  of  the  wood, 
Dark,  gnarl'd,  centennial  oaks,  that  throw  their  armq 
So  proudly  up ;  those  monstrous  ribs  of  rock 
That,  shiver'd  by  the  thunder-stroke,  and  hnrl'd 
From  yonder  clifK  their  bed  for  centuries. 
Here  crushed  ana  wedged ;  all  b]r  their  massiveness, 
And  silent  strength,  impress  us  with  a  sense 
Of  Deity.    Andnere  are  wanted  not 
More  delicate  forms  of  beauty.    Numerous  tribes 
Of  natural  flowrets  blossom  m  these  shades, 
Meet  for  the  scene  alone.    At  ev'ry  step, 
Some  beauteous  combination  of  soft  hues, 
Less  brilliant  though  than  those  that  deck  the  field, 
The  eye  attracts.    Mosses  of  softest  green. 
Creep  round  the  trunks  of  the  decayed  trees ; 
And  mosses,  hucless  as  the  mountam  snow. 
Inlay  the  turf.    Here,  softly  peeping  forth, 
The  eye  detects  the  little  violet, 
Such  as  the  city  boasts —  of  paler  hue, 
Yet  fragrant  more.    The  simple  forest  flower, 
And  that  pied  gem,  the  wind-nower,  sweetly  named, 
Here  greet  the  cautious  search ;  while,  bending  down 
Right  o'er  the  forest  walk,  the  wild  syringa 
Displays  its  long  and  tufted  flower,  and  swings 
In  the  soft  breeze.    And  these  soft  delicate  forms. 
And  breaths  of  perfume,  send  th'  unwilling  heart 
And  all  its  aspirations  to  the  source 
Of  life  and  light.    Nor  woodland  sounds  are  wanting. 
Such  as  the  mind  to  that  soft  melancholy 
The  poet  feels,  lull  soothingly.    The  winds 
Are  playing  with  the  forest  tops  in  glee. 
And  music  make.    Sweet  rivulets 
Slip  here  and  there  from  out  the  crevices 
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Of  rifted  rodis,  and,  welling  'mid  the  roots 

Of  prostrate  trees,  or  blocks  transversely  cast, 

Form  jets  of  driven  snow.    The  housing  bee, 

The  plunderer  of  the  uplands,  has  come  out 

Into  these  cooler  haunts,  and  sweetly  fills 

The  void  air  with  his  murmurings.    Soft  symphonies 

Of  birds  unseen,  on  every  side  swell  out. 

As  if  the  spirit  of  the  wood  complained. 

Harmonious  and  most  prodigal  of  sound ; 

And  these  can  woo  the  spirit  with  such  power, 

And  tune  it  to  a  mood  so  exquisite, 

That  the  enthusiast  heart  foreeis  the  world, 

Its  strifes  and  follies,  and  seeks  only  here 

To  satisfy  its  thirst  for  happiness.' 

We  extract,  also, '  The  Indian  Summer  :' 

'  The  Indian  summer  has  come  again. 
With  its  mellow  fruits  and  its  ripen^  gnin  : 
The  sun  uours  round  on  the  hazy  scene, 
His  rays  naif  shorn  of  their  golden  sheen, 
And  the  birds  in  the  thicks  seem  too  sad  to  sing. 
And  sad  is  the  sound  of  the  wild  wind's  wing. 

*And  hither  and  thither,  an  ash  leaf  sear 
Goes  slowly  off  through  the  atmosphere  — 
And  there  may  be  heara.  when  the  breeze  steals  out. 
The  hum  of  tne  bee  ana  the  torrent's  shout  — 
And  the  caw  of  the  crow  wakes  the  solitudes, 
And  the  hill  fox  barks  in  the  faded  woods. 

'  And  over  the  hill  to  his  patch  of  grain. 
The  reaper  goes  with  his  empty  wain  — 
His  lash  resounds,  his  wagon  rings. 
The  steep  re-echoes  the  catch  he  sings — 
And  the  long  drawn  vales  seem  to  take  the  strain, 
And  send  it  up  to  the  hill  again. 

'  And  here  where  late  the  dog-wood  threw 
Its  berries  forth  of  a  crimson  hue  — 
And  deep  in  the  dell  where  the  birch  was  seen, 
With  its  fragrant  bark  and  tassels  green  — 
The  colors  are  gone,  the  leaves  are  gray. 
They  fall,  and  are  swept  by  the  brook  away. 

*  The  daisy  low  on  the  bank  is  lying, 
The  leaves  of  the  brier  are  dead  and  dying. 
The  lea  has  never  a  blossom  blue, 
Where  late  the  rose  and  violet  grew. 
And  life  is  passing  from  glade  and  ^en  : 
The  Indian  summer  has  come  agam.' 

The  following  passage  from  *  A  Fragment  of  an  Epistle,'  we  offer 
with  unaffected  pleasure.  There  is  painting  by  words  in  it,  which 
will  win  all  sufirages  : 


'  I  sat  nie  where  the  window  threw 
The  distant  landscape  into  view. 
The  snow  was  on  each  living  thing. 
The  birds  were  mute  nor  moved  a  wing, 
And  'neath  a  garment  clear  and  cold, 
Each  flower  slept  locked  in  frozen  mould. 
Here  long  drawn  vales  in  nlver  white 
Glistening,  were  offered  to  the  sight 
Where  ran  the  hedge,  or  old  stone  wall, 
The  icy  sheet  had  covered  all, 
And  afl  along  the  rails  and  hung 
Downward,  the  icicles  were  strung. 


And,  as  the  flashing  sun  rose  bright, 
They  seemed  like  crystals  in  thengjlt. 
Where  wound  the  maple  colonnade 
The  leafless  bouehs  still  cast  a  shaae. 
Curious,  for  on  tne  crust  of  snow 
They  vipers  seemed  toss'd  to  and  fro. 
Where  ran  the  rill  in  early  spring. 
Beneath  those  maples  ghttering. 
Singing  and  dancing  as  the  wave 
Went  bickering  o'er  its  sandy  pave. 
And  catching  on  it,  shadows  dim 
Of  violets  along  its  brim, 
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Or  lily  fair  or  water-cress, 

That  stooped  its  cheek  for  a  caress, 

Now  o'er  that  gentle  stream  was  cast 

The  snow  ridge  by  the  mountain  blast, 

Till  all  the  vsulcy  level  seemed  — 

Save  here  and  there  the  ice-bridge  gleamed. 

But  farther  down  that  valley  glen. 

The  brook  burst  up  to  light  again ; 

For  there,  piich'dfrora  its  dizzy  edge. 

The  wave  shot  down  a  rocky  ledge,  [brake, 

And  foamed  and  thundered  through  the 

Until  its  waters  joined  the  lake. 

And  there,  no  Faery  in  her  cell 

Had  dreamed  or  fancied  half  so  well, 

Or  half  so  beautiful  a  thing, 

Or  given  it  teint  and  coloring. 

As  that  wild  brook  had  fancied  there, 

And  fashion'd  in  the  frosty  air. 

That  brook  had  flung  on  either  side, 

Its  fairy  frost-work  far  and  wide, 

Till  upward  'mid  the  rocks  appeared, 


A  fane  as  by  some  artist  reared, 

With  polished  shafL  and  architrave, 

And  glittering  porch,  and  crystal  nave, 

And  gleaming  as  the  light  shone  on, 

it  seemed  a  palace  of  the  sun. 

Where  spread  the  lake  all  sheeted  wide 

Sheer  to  the  ragged  clifTs  steep  side, 

Whose  hoary  summits  glitter' ci  there. 

Like  giants  m  the  frosty  air. 

The  liffht  laugh  came  upon  the  wind, 

And  an  that  spake  *  the  vacant  mind.' 

There^  like  a  young  and  mettled  horse, 

The  skilful  skaiter  plies  his  force. 

Anon  he  shoots,  and  wheels,  and  turns, 

As  if  the  element  he  spurns. 

As  if,  a  glorious  thing  of  air, 

His  own  proud  will  sustained  him  there : 

And  now  again  he  circles  neat, 

And  wheels  and  wheels  again  more  fleet, 

Till  far  across  the  lake  he  swings. 

While  loud  and  shrill  his  iron  rings." 


One  extract  more,  and  we  have  done.  The  public  have  received 
this  book  as  the  work  of  a  young  man.  We  suppose  it  is  such  ;  and 
yet  wo  may  err  here.  There  is  a  maturity  of  thought  in  some  of 
these  poems,  not  common  with  young  men.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  from  *  Thoughts  in  Solitude  : 

'  But  there's  a  half-way  virtue  in  the  world 
Which  is  the  world's  worst  enemy  —  its  bane, 
Its  withering  curse.    It  cheats  it  with  a  show  — 
But  oHers  naught  of  substance,  when  is  sought 
Its  peaceful  fruits.    It  suffers  men  in  power 
To  let  the  young  aspirant  rise  or  fall, 
As  chance  directs.    The  rich  man  fosters  it, 
And  for  the  favor,  it  shuts  up  his  ears 
Against  the  cry  of  virtuous  penury ; 
Or  bids  him  dole  out  with  a  miserly  hand, 
A  farthing,  where  a  thousand  should  be  thrown, 
And  protier'd  kindly.    The  lone  orphan's  cries, 
The  widow's  wail  in  impotence,  perchance 
Secure  a  few  unmeaning  tears,  but  not 
The  pity  which  administers  relief. 
Words  flow,  as  freely  as  a  parrot  talks. 
At  tales  of  suflering ;  and  tears  may  fall 
As  Niobe's ;  but  not  a  sacrifice 
The  heart  accepts,  nor  pleasure  is  forgone, 
Which  marks  the  principle  of  virtue  tnerc. 
Or  such  as  finds  acceptance  in  the  skies. 
W^ho  pays  with  pity,  all  my  debt  of  love, 
Who  weeps  for  me,  yet  never  sees  niy  lack, 
Who  says  be  clotheo,  yet  never  proffers  aught, 
He's  not  my  fellow,  nor  deserves  the  name. 

'  A  feeble  virtue  is  a  vice,  adorn'd 
In  virtue's  semblance.    'T  is  a  negative 
And  useless  quaUty.    It  exempts  from  wo 
Insuflerable,  yet  grudges  perfect  bliss ; 
And  he  but  tricks  him  in  a  knave's  attire, 
Who  boasts  no  other.     He's  but  half  the  man, 
Who,  when  temptation  stares  him  in  the  face, 
Assents,  yet  trembles  to  be  overcome ! 
Such  men  do  things  by  halves,  and  never  do 
Aught  with  an  earnest  soul.    They  fool  away 
A  hfe,  in  which  the  good  and  evil  mix 
So  eoual,  that  the  sum  is  neutralized  ; 
And  Justice  on  their  sepulchres  inscribes 
No  sterner  truth,  than  when  she  writes—  a  blank. 
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Why  lin^r  then  betwixt  the  two  extremes  — 
The  passive  puppet  of  each  circumstance  ? 
Why  pure  and  devMish  —  mortal  and  immortal  — 
Too  good  for  earth,  and  yet  unfit  for  Heaven  1 
Why  not  at  once  aispel  these  baneful  mists, 
Thriist  from  our  paths  the  arts  and  blandishments 
Which  win  to  wickedness —  and  rise  at  once 
With  a  proud,  moral  freedom,  until  we 
Can  stand  upon  the  stars,  and  see  to  Heaven  V 

The  reader  will  agree  with  us  when  we  say,  that  if  this  is  the  work 
of  a  boy,  he  is  a  promising  child. 

We  cannot-  extract  farther ;  although  *  Other  Days,'  '  Life,'  the 
'  Lines  to  a  Little  Boy,'  *  Morning,'  *  Fanny  Willoughby,'  and  *  Lines 
in  Dejection,'  are  well  worthy  to  be  transplanted.  But  we  leave  the 
rest  to  the  reader. 

To  sum  up  our  notions  of  Mr.  Bacon,  we  are  deceived  if  his  talents 
do  not  secure  for  him  a  prominent  place  among  our  future  poets ;  and 
we  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  the  specimens  we  have  given,  take 
from  this  remark  every  appearance  of  extravagance.  We  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  Jirst  work  presented  by  any  of  our  young  poets,  of 
fairer  promise  than  this  ;  and  though  we  do  not  assert  that  this  volume 
raises  the  writer  at  once  to  the  front  rank,  yet  we  do  assert,  and  will 
maintain,  that  there  are  poems  in  it  worthy  to  place  him  in  a  station 
of  honor,  among  his  contemporaries.  His  language  has  strength  and 
simplicity;  his  style  clearness*  and  force.  His  thoughts  are  elevated ; 
his  habits  are  those  of  serious  contemplation  ;  and  for  these  we 
award  him  praise.  In  a  day  when  we  have  so  many  vicious  models, 
it  seems  to  us  a  proof  that  a  man  must  have  something  superior  in 
himself,  who  steers  clear  of  them.  Of  his  susceptibility  to  beauty, 
and  of  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  we  have  not  heard  a  dissenting 
voice ;  and,  moreover,  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  Christian. 

Before  we  close,  we  have  a  word  to  say,  lest  our  notice  lose  its 
authority.  We  do  not  think  the  volume  without  faults.  There  are 
inequalities  in  it.  The  metre  is  sometimes  faulty ;  the  author  does 
not,  in  some  instances,  refine  and  polish  enough ;  and  his  own  judg- 
ment will  no  doubt  suggest  these  things  in  a  future  collection,  should 
he  make  one.  But  faults  were  to  be  expected  in  a  first  work ;  and 
nothing  surely  can  be  more  unbecoming  a  judicious  critic,  than  to 
seize  on  an  initial  efibrt,  and  attempt,  by  exaggerating  its  faults,  to 
throw  contempt  upon  the  whole.  This  we  think  has  been  done,  in 
some  instances,  with  Mr.  Bacon  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  we  have 
stepped  forward  to  do  him  justice,  and  cordially  offer  him  the  hand 
of  encouragement.  O.  P.  Q. 


PRETEXTS    AND    MOTIVES. 

DosT  think  those  gilt  and  hollow  cones 
That /rem/  an  organ,  cause  the  tones? 
Ah,  00 !  those  pealing  notes  proceed 
From  tubes  of  oaser  metal  hid. 
This  same  remark,  we  might  advance, 
Holds  good  in  life  s  mysterious  dance  t 
In  front  the  pompous  pretext  find, 
But  the  mean  motive  skulks  behind. 
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SONNET. 


WRITTKN  UPON    SEEING    THE  PORTRAIT  OF   A  LADY,  PAINTED  BT  C.  G.  THOMPSON. 


There  is  a  sweetness  in  those  up-turned  eyes, 
A  tearful  lustre  —  such  as  fancy  lends 
To  the  Madonna —  and  a  soft  surprise, 
As  if  they  saw  stranee  beauty  in  the  air ; 
Perchance  a  bird,  whose  little  pinion  bends 
To  the  same  breeze  that  lifts  tbat  flowins  hair. 
And,  O,  tbat  lip,  and  cheek,  and  forehead  fair, 
Reposing  on  the  canvass !  —  that  bright  smile, 
Casting  a  mellow  radiance  over  all  1 
Say,  didst  thou  strive,  youne  artist,  to  beguile 
The  gazer  of  his  reason,  and  to  thrall 
His  every  sense  in  meshes  of  delight  7 
When  thou,  unconscious,  made  this  phantom  bright  7 
Sure  nothing  real  lives,  which  thus  can  charm  the  sight ! 
New -York,  December,  1637.  p.  «. 


NAVAL    SKETCHES. 


BY  THE   AUTHOR  Of  *  SHIP  AND  SHORE,'  *  CONSTANTINOPLE   AND  ATHENS,' ETC 


The  winter  had  passed  —  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  had 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in  the  land  —  when  we, 
as  if  obeying  these  awakening  instincts  of  nature,  weighed  our  an- 
chors from  the  safe  bed  in  which  they  had  long  been  planted,  and  in 
company  with  the  flag-ship  which  had  first  caught  the  moving  ioTec- 
tion,  floated  quietly  from  the  harbor  of  Mahon,  with  recollections  that 
endeared  the  past,  and  anticipations  that  brightened  the  future.  The 
last  voice  I  heard  was  that  of  a  bird  singing  from  a  tree  that  shades 
an  extreme  cliff,  and  where  it  would  seem  as  if  the  little  warbler  had 
come  to  give  us  his  parting  cheer.  I  admired  that  bird  for  several 
reasons  ;  for  its  plumage  —  it  was  gay  as  hope ;  for  its  voice  —  it 
was  full  of  sweetest  melody ;  for  its  courage  —  it  was  one  of  the  few 
that  had  escaped  the  shot  and  snares  of  our  wicked  pastimes  ;  for  its 
spirit  of  forgiveness  —  we  had  been  all  winter  picking  the  bNcmes  of 
its  fellows,  and  perhaps  had  deprived  it  of  its  vernal  mate ;  yet  it 
came  forth  to  breathe  its  farewell,  with  the  forgiving,  clinging  affec- 
tion of  the  female  heart  for  the  one  no  longer  worthy  of  her  love  and 
confidence.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  Samian  sage  be  true,  I  would  ask 
that  at  death  my  spirit  may  pass  into  the  form  of  such  a  beautiful 
bird  as  this  :  not  that  I  would,  in  that  event,  sing  to  those  who  had 
plotted  my  death ;  but  I  would  fly  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  perching  close  to  the  grated  window  of  the  imprisoned  Maria,  re- 
lieve with  my  notes  the  solitude  of  her  cell ;  and  so  sweet  and  impas- 
sioned should  be  the  strain  I  would  sing,  that  the  wondering  nun 
should  every  night  murmur  in  her  very  dreams : 

'  A  lovely  bird  with  azure  wingsL 
And  song  that  says  a  thousand  things, 
And  seems  to  say  them  all  for  me !' 
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And  if  the  Lady  Abbess  came,  as  she  undoubtedly  would,  to  drive 
me  away,  I  would  sing  a  note  in  her  ear,  more  fearful  than  that  of  the 
death-watch  in  the  chamber  of  the  dying.  For,  aside  from  the  mis- 
chievous energy  with  which  she  exercises  her  abbatical  functions, 
she  heis  a  face  and  figure  that  can  fear  no  change  that  may  betide 
humanity,  and  which  would  justify  the  expenses  and  pains  of  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Temple  of  Helen,  at  Therapne.  I  shall  never  forgive  her 
for  thrusting  her  ugly  hand  between  my  lips  and  the  fingers  of  the 
beautiful  Maria,  just  as  I  was  taking  my  last  leave.  She  might  at 
least  have  accorded  me  this  last  and  delicate  indulgence  of  affection, 
after  having  accepted  of  me,  with  evident  emotions  of  delight,  a 
dozen  of  the  best  Virginia  hams  that  ever  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
But  I  have  ever  observed,  that  a  woman  excessively  ugly,  is  usually 
excessively  perverse.  It  would  seem  as  if  she  intended  to  retaliate 
the  wrongs  of  nature  indiscriminately  upon  her  unofiending  species. 
No  one  of  my  female  readers,  I  am  sure,  will  take  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  or  construe  it  into  a  personality ;  for,  whatever  facts 
might  justify,  her  good  opinion  will  prevent  her  ranking  herself  with 
the  class  to  which  it  refers.  As  for  the  abbess  of  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  I  may  yet  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  her 
ungrateful  effrontery ;  for  if  we  drop  anchor  at  Madeira,  on  our  re- 
turn home,  it  may  not  be  my  fault  if  she  has  not  one  the  less  nun  on 
whom  to  rivet  the  chain  of  her  sanctimonious  tyranny. 

But  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  nautical  tale.  The  morning  of 
our  first  day  out  was  peculiarly  brilliant  and  serene,  promising  us  a 
quiet  and  pleasant  passage.  But  toward  evening,  the  wind  chopped 
about  directly  in  our  teeth,  and  suddenly  assumed  the  dark  and  for- 
midable force  of  a  gale  ;  obliging  us  to  take  in  sail,  and  heaving 
against  us  a  heavy  head  sea.  It  was  not  less  diverting  than  melan- 
choly, to  witness  the  effect  produced  by  the  rolling  and  plunging  of 
our  ship.  We  had  come  out  sleek  as  if  bom  and  cradled  in  a  band- 
box. Not  a  bit  of  lint  disfigured  the  coat  or  pantaloon  ;  not  a  soil 
dimmed  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  boot ;  and  the  smooth  comers 
of  the  shirt-collar,  peering  above  the  carefully-adjusted  stock,  shot 
forward  like  the  ears  of  a  rabbit  listening  to  some  rumpling  sound 
ahead ;  when  a  saucy  wave  broke  over  our  bows,  sweeping  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship,  and  all  this  starch  and  gloss  went  down, 
just  as  I  have  seen  the  feathers  of  an  old  family  rooster,  hieing 
from  a  drenching  shower  to  his  covert.  Nor  was  the  scene  below 
less  afflictive ;  for  every  thing  that  had  not  been  previously  secured, 
was  now  promiscuously  moving  about ;  some  to  maim  you,  but  more, 
like  ambition  *  o'er  leaping  itself,'  to  knock  out  its  own  existence. 
My  air-port,  by  some  mistake,  had  been  left  open.  The  sea  had  now 
made  a  tunnel  of  it,  and  my  state-room  door  being  shut,  my  ward- 
robe and  library,  and  —  horriUle  dictu  !  —  my  manuscripts,  were  drift- 
ing about  in  a  most  disastrous  and  drowning  condition.  My  only 
anxiety  was  to  save  the  latter,  feeling  how  much  would  be  irrepara- 
bly lost  to  the  world,  in  their  destruction  !  I  thought  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Library,  and  knowing  water  to  be  as  fatal  as  fire,  seized  at 
once  these  invaluable  treasures ;  but  was  not  a  little  mortified  and 
vexed  in  finding  them  the  roost  light  and  buoyant  things  in  my  a{)art- 
ment.    Even  a  gauze  handkerchief  sank  at  their  tide.     No  serious 
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disaster,  however,  happened  to  the  ship  ;  though  a  watch-boy,  posted 
aloft,  fell  sound  asleep,  even  while  the  roasts  were  sweeping  through 
nearly  half  of  a  frightful  circle.     O  Sleep  ! 

*  Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude,  imperious  surge, 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curline  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them. 
With  deaf  ning  clamors,  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
That  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes, 
Cans' t  thou,  O  partial  Sleep !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy,  in  an  hour  so  ruae, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
Deny  it  to  a  king !' 

The  wind  subsided  the  next  morning,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  succeeding,  we  anchored  in  Toulon.  We  were  preparing  to  go 
on  shore,  when  an  officer,  with  a  most  grim,  uncompromising  visage  — 
such  an  one  as  would  befit  a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  announce 
the  fatal  sentence  to  prisoners  under  hope  —  approached  our  ship, 
and  inquired  where  we  were  from ;  and  on  being  told,  informed  us  that 
we  must  perform  a  quarantine  of  ten  days  !  This  was  enough  to 
upset  the  patience  of  a  Job.  We  had  merely  come  over  from  Ma- 
hon,  a  place  perfectly  healthy,  and  known  to  be  so,  and  had  on  board 
at  this  time  scarcely  a  case  of  even  ordinary  indisposition ;  certainly 
nothing  more  alarming  or  contagious  than  a  tooth-ache,  or  broken 
finger ;  and  yet  we  were  plunged  into  a  quarantine,  as  if  we  had 
come  from  some  Golgotha,  freighted  with  reeking  skulh  !  But  there 
is  as  little  use  in  scolding  now,  as  there  was  in  quarrelling  then. 
Men  who  have  the  least  reason  for  their  conduct,  are  the  last  to  be 
influenced  by  argument.  We  tested  this  truth  still  more  thoroughly 
on  a  subsequent  occasion.  Our  ship  had  come  to  Marseilles,  and 
we  had  freely  communicated  with  the  place ;  after  spending  about  a 
week  in  mingled  concourse  with  its  inhabitants,  a  party  of  us  went 
over  to  Toulon,  where  it  was  well  known  who  we  were,  and  from 
whence  we  came ;  (for  not  a  mouse  stirs  in  France,  without  being 
narrowly  watched ;  and  it  ia  said,  that  the  appearance  of  a  strange 
baboon  on  her  Spanish  frontier  wts  once  telegi-aphed  to  the  police  of 
Paris,  and  a  detachment  of  the  gend'arraes  sent  out  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  ambiguous  stranger,)  In  the  mean  time,  our  ship 
came  round  to  this  port,  and  was  put  in  quarantine  !  We  appeared 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  health  office,  and  told  them  that  we 
were  officers  attached  to  the  Constellation,  and  had  left  her  at  Mar- 
seilles, freely  communicating  with  the  shore,  and  that  we  had  our- 
selves come  over  uninterruptedly  by  land,  bringing  contagion  in 
our  ovm  skirts,  if  there  was  any ;  but  the  only  reply  was  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulder,  a  Frenchman's  last  and  only  resort,  when  confounded 
in  argument ;  and  our  ship  had  to  perform  her  week's  quarantine, 
merely  because  the  sanitary  regulations  of  Marseilles  had  not 
exacted  the  penalty.  We  might  laugh  at  such  a  farce  asthis,  were 
it  not  so  excessively  annoying.  But  an  audience  may  be  so  circum- 
stanced, that  the  most  ludicrous,  blundering  inconsistency  and  bur- 
lesque astuteness  may  fail  to  provoke  a  smile. 

I  have  done  with  quarantines ;  nor  will  I  trouble  the  reader  with 
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the  details  of  any  more,  though  they  should  come  thick  and  fast  as 
the  plagues  of  Egypt.  I  detest  the  whole  system,  and  only  wish 
that  every  species  of  moral  wrong  wore  in  my  eyes  an  equally 
repulsive  and  abhorred  aspect.  I  wonder  our  universal  restora- 
tionist,  instead  of  transporting  a  spirit  at  once  from  a  place  of  utter 
pollution  to  one  of  immaculate  purity,  never  thought  of  putting  hira 
in  quarantine,  not  only  as  a  farther  punishment,  but  as  a  salutary 
precaution  on  the  part  of  heaven.  It  would  have  a  greater  check 
on  me,  than  any  thing  which  now  enters  into  their  purgatorial  fiction. 
And  I  must  say,  of  all  fictions  that  ever  yet  insulted  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  in  the  shape  of  a  religious  creed,  I  consider  this 
the  most  unqualifiedly  absurd.  As  if  the  companionship  of  devils, 
and  a  communion  with  the  damned,  could  fit  a  man  for  the  fellowship 
of  angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect !  As  if  the 
blasphemies  of  hell  could  attune  his  spirit  to  the  seraphic  harmonies 
of  heaven  !  Let  him  gather  to  himself  all  the  sanctity,  virtue,  and 
meekness,  that  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  without  a  contradiction  of 
terms,  enter  that  region  of  cursing,  hate,  and  agony,  it  cannot  fit 
him  for  heaven,  nor,  by  any  conceivable  possibility,  render  him  happy, 
if  admitted  there.  He  would  be  a  stranger  among  strangers ; 
abashed  at  his  own  conscious  unfitness  for  the  place,  he  would  fain 
hide  himself  from  the  pure  presence  of  those  around.  Heaven 
might  shake  with  the  swelling  anthem  of  the  redeemed,  but  not  a 
chord  in  his  breast  would  vibrate.  He  would  stand  amid  the  tran- 
scendant  glories  of  that  upper  world,  lone  and  desolate,  as  a  tree 
scathed  and  riven  by  lightning,  amid  the  living  verdures  of  an  earthly 
landscape. 

I  leave  this  topic,  though  it  has  that  within  it  which  might  justify 
a  volume  ;  yet  honestly,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  neglected  nar- 
rative. I  have  generally  refrained  from  topics  of  a  religious  nature, 
not,  I  trust,  from  a  want  of  interest  in  them,  but  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  assign,  if  need  be,  in  another  place.  I  do  not  seek  an  exemp- 
tion, on  this  or  any  other  subject,  from  a  reasonable  responsibility ; 
or  conceive  that  because  I  am  four  thousand  miles  from  home,  I  am 
any  the  less  accountable  to  the  religious  and  moral  sense  of  the  coun- 
try where  I  was  bom,  and  where  I  hope  to  die.  Nor  will  I,  as  some 
of  the  antagonists  of  religion  have  done,  charge  a  masked  battery, 
and  engage  another  to  fire  it  off,  when  I  am  under  the  shelter  of  the 
grave.  Infidelity  has  often  been  driven  to  this  miserable  shift;  thus 
developing  two  of  those  qualities  which  most  wjtheringly  disgrace 
human  nature  —  a  deep,  disingenuous  malignity,  and  a  skulking 
cowardice. 

We  were  now  on  shore  in  Touhm,  casting  about  to  see  what  it 
might  contain  worthy  of  the  pains  we  had  taken.  The  arsenal  has 
in  effective  operation  all  the  intentions  of  its  gigantic  plan ;  and  ex- 
hibits a  mass  of  waiting  force,  worthy  of  the  interests  which  look  to 
it  for  protection,  and  worthy,  too,  of  its  connexion  with  the  spot 
where  Bonaparte  first  impressed  the  terrors  of  his  genius  on  the 
power  of  England.  The  French  excel  in  the  model  of  their  ships, 
m  every  thing  which  belongs  to  naval  architecture  ;  and  if  they  could 
only  fight  a  ship,  as  well  as  they  can  build  her,  their  flag  would  now 
be  flying  over  many  a  deck  that  has  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  stran* 
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ger.  Their  failure  lies  not  in  a  want  of  courage,  but  in  the  absence 
of  that  thorough,  rigid,  dove-tailed  discipline,  which  nearly  divests 
the  moral  mechanism  of  a  ship  of  individual  volition.  This  surren- 
der of  private  will  and  judgment  is  not  so  indispensable  to  success 
in  an  engagement  on  land  ;  for  there,  a  man  hacks  away  more  for 
himself;  he  has  more  scope  for  that  shouting,  cutting  and  slashing 
enthusiasm,  which  in  such  a  situation  perhaps  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  absence  of  consentaneous,  constrained,  action ;  but 
which  on  board  a  man-of-war,  by  the  derangements  it  would  intro- 
duce into  the  consecutive  means  by  which  each  gun  is  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  each  evolution  of  the  ship  effected,  would,  perhaps  more 
than  any  thing  else,  contribute  to  her  capture.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  French,  who  can  conquer  on  the  land,  are  defeated  at  sea. 
The  spirit  which  covers  them  with  laurels  in  their  military,  plunders 
them  of  their  flag  in  their  naval  engagements.  Divest  an  army  com- 
posed of  Frenchmen,  of  that  personal,  private,  reckless  enthusiasm, 
which  blindly  mingles  its  own  impulses  with  the  national  honor; 
which  would  rush  with  as  little  hesitancy  over  the  breast  of  a  fallen 
friend,  as  the  body  of  a  foe,  and  which  cuts  its  own  way  to  preferment 
and  plunder,  and  you  would  deprive  it  of  all  its  efficiency ;  you 
would  take  from  it  the  sinews  of  its  strength ;  you  would  reduce  it 
to  an  inert,  impotent  mass. 

The  harbor  of  Toulon  affords  a  quiet  and  safe  anchorage  ;  while 
the  sweeping  lines  of  its  shore  swell  into  lofty  and  picturesque  eleva- 
tions. The  town  itself  has  a  forbidding,  heavy  appearance,  given 
it  by  the  dull  character  of  its  architecture,  and  the  massive  military 
works  which  render  it  impregnable. 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  foul,  but  their  darkness  and  dirt  are 
relieved  by  a  broad,  brilliant  quay,  two  or  three  comfortable  hotels, 
the  complaisant  demeanor  of  the  inhabitants,  and  above  all,  the  sweet 
refreshing  retreats  which  the  adjacent  country  presents.  Among 
the  latter,  Hieres  takes  the  precedence.  It  has  no  antiquities  to  stir 
your  imagination,  although  it  was  the  spot  from  which  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land  took  their  departure ;  but  it  is  filled  with  ambrosial 
shade,  and  it  contains  among  other  habitations,  that  in  which  Mas- 
sillon  was  bom ;  he  who  stood  like  a  warning  angel  in  the  voluptuous 
court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Here,  also,  among  more  recent 
fabrics,  stands  the  beautiful  chateau  of  Baron  Shultz,  one  of  the 
very  few  who  ever  earned  a  title  of  nobility,  by  the  dexterity  and 
industry  of  the  needle.  Some  affect  to  sneer  at  his  ribands  ;  but  I 
^o  not  see  why  a  tailor  has  not  as  good  a  right  to  cut  out  a  baronetcy 
with  his  shears,  as  a  trooper  with  his  sword  ;  for  of  the  two,  it  is 
vastly  the  more  feasible  mode  of  getting  a  title ;  it  does  infinitely 
less  injury  to  society ;  and  afler  all,  displays  more  skill ;  for  it  is 
much  easier  to  put  a  sword  through  a  man's  body,  than  to  fit  nicely 
a  coat  to  his  back.  None  of  this  partiality,  therefore  !  Let  every 
man  become  a  baron,  a  marquis,  or  a  duke,  in  his  own  way.  No 
longer  confine  these  brilliant  honors  to  the  successful  sabre  of  a  cut* 
throat,  or  the  lineality  of  one  incapable,  perhaps,  of  comprehending 
their  import. 

We  now  returned  on  board  ship,  and  with  much  less  annoyance 
than  some  of  us  experienced  in  getting  on  shore ;  for  the  agents  of 
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the  custom-house  here  are  extremely  rigorous  in  the  discharge  of 
their  inquisitorial  trust.  If  man  has  not  an  epaulette  on  his  shoulder, 
or  a  cockade  on  his  hat,  even  his  pockets  will  hardly  escape  the  dis- 
honor of  a  search.  Nor  is  the  inspection  always  confined  to  the 
living ;  it  sometimes  extends  to  the  dead  !  We  had  occasion  to  bury 
one  of  our  crew  here ;  and  as  we  came  on  shore  to  pay  him  this 
last  sad  office  of  respect,  his  coffin  was  unceremoniously  opened,  to 
ascertain  that  it  contained  no  contraband  goods  !  I  always  knew  the 
French  to  be  an  extremely  shrewd  and  inquisitive  people,  but  I  did 
not  suppose  they  would  ever  carry  their  researches  into  the  secrets  of 
the  grave.  O  Death  !  I  have  heard  thee  accused  by  some  of  being 
an  inexorable  tyrant ;  by  others  of  being  an  indiscriminate  leveller ; 
but  never  before,  *  by  saint,  by  savage  or  by  sage,'  have  I  heard  thee 
accused  of  being  a  smuggler  !  And  even  if  thou  wert  such,  what 
couldst  thou  want  of  aught  that  our  poor  ship  contained  ]  Wast 
thou  in  quest  of  pea-jackets  and  tarpaulins?     But  thy  sailors  never 

fo  on  watch  ;  each  in  his  hammock  still  slumbers  as  he  laid  himself 
own.  Or  wast  thou  in  need  of  charts  or  quadrants  1  But  thy  ships 
never  leave  their  moorings ;  each  rots  down  piecemeal  in  its  own 
berth.  Or  was  it  thy  desire  to  obtain  Bibles  and  hymn-books  ?  But 
there  is  no  worshipping  assembly  in  thy  dominions,  and  the  preacher's 
voice  is  never  heard  there.  O  Death !  thou  art  falsely  suspected, 
and  basely  dishonored,  by  the  Frenchman  !  —  by  him,  too,  who 
should  ever  regard  thee  with  the  most  indulgent  sentiments  ;  for  he 
has  crowded  millions  of  putrid  corses  upon  thy  domains.  From  the 
chilling  snows  of  Russia,  to  the  burning  sands  of  Egypt,  he  has  sunk 
his  victims  into  thy  pale  realm,  thick  as  the  devoted  quails  that  fell  for 
food  around  the  famishing  tents  of  wandering  Israel ! 

I  had  intended  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  most  easily-detected  features 
in  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people  of  Toulon  ;  but  this  affair  of  the 
coffin,  which  will  be  discredited  by  many,  but  which  can  be  estab- 
lished by  the  oath  of  fifty  witnesses,  has  so  disaffected  me  with  the 
place,  I  leave  it  without  farther  comment.  I  only  hope  it  may  not  be 
ray  mournful  lot  to  die  here,  to  be  insulted  in  my  shroud.  The  most 
deeply-wounding  and  irreparable  wrong,  is  that  which  falsely  sus- 
pects the  dying ;  and  the  most  mean  and  dishonorable  distrust,  is 
that  which  looks  for  selfish,  sinister  concealments,  beneath  the  sim- 
ple obsequies  of  the  dead. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


As  on  the  parchine  bosom  of  the  plain 
Descend  tne  jgenial  showers  of  kindly  rain ; 
As  the  blue  tint  of  heaven,  with  fragrant  breeze, 
Dispels  the  pallid  spectre  of  disease : 
So  through  the  wounded  mind  and  thrilling  sense, 
Flows  the  sweet  balm  of  blest  Benevolence : 
To  the  lost  wretch,  by  daily  tortures  torn, 
Who  wakes  to  weep,  and  only  lives  to  mourn, 
Can,  with  electric  touch,  new  powers  impart, 
And  warm  to  infant  life  the  palsied  heart ; 
Bid  the  raised  eye  unwonted  language  speak. 
And  drops  of  transport  bathe  the  faded  cheek  : 
With  looks  that  bless,  the  saving  hand  ragird, 
And  give  to  feeling  worth  a  rich  rewaid 
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There  was  a  marriage,  and  the  fair  voung  bride 
Stood  in  her  white  robes,  ready  for  that  vow 
Which  only  Love  can  sanctify,  and  Death 
Alone  may  loose.    Amid  her  glossy  hair, 
There  was  one  simple  lily  of  the  vale. 
Sweet  emblem  of  her  innocence  and  truth. 

—  The  fire-bells  strike  —  the  frantic  shouts  resound  — 
The  tumult  swells  ! 

,  '  Proceed,  thou  holy  man  t 
Heed  not  a  false  alarm.' 

So  spake  the  youth 
Whose  fondest  hopes  through  many  a  sleepless  night 
Had  vision'd  forth  that  hour,  while  fear  ana  doubt, 
The  company  of  love,  with  their  cold  breath 
Did  ofttimes  whisper  that  it  ne'er  would  come. 

—  And  so  the  priest,  with  solemn  voice  inquir'd 
Who  to  this  man  the  blooming  maiden  gave, 
In  nuptial  rite.    And  when  the  father  rose 

To  place  within  another's  grasp  the  hand 
Which  ever  in  its  childish  pastime  lov*d 
To  hide  itself  among  his  clustering  locks. 
Making  him  glad,  methought  to  his  proud  eye. 
Though  her  lip  trembled  like  a  breeze-swept  rose, 
His  darling  ne'er  had  look'd  so  beautiful. 
What  was  the  din  without  ?    They  heard  it  not. 
Their  world  was  in  the  heart,  and  all  beside 
Was  a  forgotten  echo. 

liO,  the  tide 
Of  fire  rolls  on  !    Even  from  the  parting  lip 
The  plighted  faith  is  snatch'd.    Hoarse  through  the  door 
Rush  a  wild  crowd,  and  scarce  the  bridegroom's  brow 
Hath  space  to  kindle  with  a  moment's  ire, 
Ere  the  dense  smoke  pours  in,  and  the  fierce  flames, 
Already  climbing  toward  the  pillar'd  roof, 
Warn  them  to  'scape  for  life. 

Ah !  who  can  tell 
The  unmeasur'd  miseries  of  that  fearful  night? 
A  sick  babe  lay  within  its  mother's  arms  — 
Th6  half-loos'd  soul  hung  i]uivering  on  its  lips, 
Longins  for  freedom.    Trie  small  veins  stood  forth 
In  purple  tenseness  round  the  tiny  neck, 
And  where  the  temples  met  the  golden  hair, 
While  each  fair  feature  sharp  and  rigid  grew, 
So  strong  did  Nature  struggle  for  her  hold 
In  that  frail  tenement 

Still  hope  was  there; 
Such  desperate  hope,  as  roots  in  deathless  love  — 
Hope  that  a  mother  nurtures,  though  her  son 
Plunge  headlong  through  the  darkest  depths  of  guilt 
Even  so  this  lone  one  trusted  that  her  God 
Would  not  bereave  her  utterly,  and  sate 
Nursing  a  fond  belief  that  sleep's  soft  balm 
Would  heal  the  anguish  of  her  restless  child. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  her  only  wealth 
Was  garnePd  up  in  that  pale  piece  of  clay. 
The  chamber  ot  her  watching,  long  so  dim 
With  one  faint  taper's  waning  ray,  grew  bright 
With  the  red  flashes  of  approachmg  flame. 
She  mark'd  it  not    Her  oroodin^  sorrow  dwelt 
With  its  drear  watch-Ught  in  her  mmost  soul, 
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And  noon  and  midnight  were  to  her  the  same. 
Sighs  rent  the  bosom  of  the  faihng  babe, 
And  its  thin  hands,  with  faint,  convulsive  clasp, 
Sought  for  some  prop. 

Hark !  't  is  the  mother's  cry^ 
So  shrill,  imploring  His  high  help  who  met 
A  sad  procession  at  the  eates  of  Nain, 
And  from  the  bier  gave  back  the  quicken'd  dead, 
A  widow's  only  son.    But  strancer  feet 
Break  up  her  privacy,  and  hurried  tones 
Give  warning  in  her  ear  —  *  Awav  I  —  away  I* 
The  flames  are  o'er  her  threshola. 

Torpid  Grief 
Still  shakes  its  leaden  sceptre  o'er  her  soul. 
As  in  her  bosom  gathering  up  her  dead, 
She  passed  out  homeless,  on  that  bitter  night 
Ihrtfordt  (Conu.J  Dtc  1837.  L.  H.  a 


8T A  NZAS. 


*  Lonf,  long  the  theme  of  every  pattdelif  hC, 
Aud  still  to  lact,  mj  vision  of  the  night !' 

'  A  thiof  of  beaaty  is  n  Joy  for  ever!* 


I  HAD  a  dream  —  a  dream,  but  that  is  o'er, 

Thy  charms  can  move,  thy  beauty  blind  no  more ; 

Thy  spell  is  broke,  thy  fascination  past, 

And  I  can  see  thee  as  thou  art,  at  last ; 

Unshackled  once  again,  and  proud,  my  soul 

Now  spurns,  as  once  it  courted,  thy  control. 

No  longer  Beaut v  wears  alone  thy  form. 

No  longer  'tis  alone  thy  smile  can  warm ; 

Almost  I  dare  to  think  that  there  may  be 

Another,  lovely  as  I  pictured  thee. 

When,  fondly  bending  at  thy  feet  in  prayer, 

I  deemed  that  more  than  woman's  soul  was  there; 

Oh  wert  thou  still  as  then  my  fancy  thought, 

The  world  beside  to  me,  the  world  were  nought ! 

I  own  the  light,  the  glory  of  thy  brow; 

It  dazzles,  but  it  cannot  warm  me  now  I 

No  longer  now  it  bids  me  bend  the  knee^ 

And  thmk  religion  is  —  to  worship  thee ; 

Condemned  thyself  a  suppliant  to  bow, 

My  knee  denies  to  do  thee  nomage  now ; 

And  as  thy  spirit  to  its  idol  turns. 

With  shame  of  thee,  my  cheek  indignant  bums; 

But  yesterday  so  peerless!  —  and  to-day  — 

Oh  what  thou  art,  my  lips  refuse  to  say  ! 

Farewell !  —  and  though  the  thought  of  thee  may  gleam 

Perchance  athwart  my  fancy's  wayward  dream. 

When,  present  things  foreot,  my  soul  shall  dwell 

On  one  'it  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well;' 

Though  sometimes  in  my  secret  breast  shall  rite 

The  memory  of  thy  subduing  eyes, 

The  magic  music  of  th  v  voice,  and  all 

That  held  the  pulses  of  my  heart  in  thrall, 

Yet  shall  not  these  suffice  again  to  move 

The  steadfast  purpose  of  my  soul  to  love.  l.  l.  d.  p. 
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ScBiPTUBAL  Anthology  :  or,  Biblical  Illustrations.  Designed  as  a  Present  for  all 
Seasonn.  By  Nathan  C.  Brooks,  A.  M.  In  one  volume,  pp.  180.  Philadelphia  : 
William  Marshall  and  Company.    Baltimore:  Bayly  and  Burns. 

On  opening  this  volume,  the  first  thing  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  is  the 

*  publishers'  preface,'  evidently  written  by  the  author,  wherein  the  succeeding  pages 
are  spoken  of,  as  'blending  exalted  sentiment  and  devotioncd  fervor  with  the  enchant- 
ments of  poetry.'     This   modest  verdict  is  followed  by  this  farther  declaration: 

*  While  we  must  claim  for  our  author  a  high  degree  of  poetic  excellence,  we  would  by 
no  means  insist  that  his  productions  will  be  found  superior  to  criticism ;  as  they  are 
merely  the  relaxation  of  a  scholar,  while  laboriously  engaged  as  superintendent  of 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  respectable  literary  institutions.'  Here  two  or  throe  birds 
are  killed  with  one  stone.  Mr.  Brooks  is  not  only  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  but  he  is 
a  scholar,  and  moreover,  preceptor  of  a  very  superior  academy  ;  and  his  faults  as  a 
writer  are  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  engaged  in  literary  occupations! 
As  we  perused  thisadvancecritiqueandacademy  advertisement,  we  could  not  help  call- 
ing to  mind  the  economiccd  inscription  upon  a  tomb-stone  in  P^re  La  Chaise,  Paris: 

'  Here  lies  the  body  of  M R ,  an  affectionate  parent  and  kind  husband. 

His  disconsolate  widow  still  keeps  the  shop,  No.  —  ,  Rue ,  where  may  be  found, 

at  all  times,  a  superior  assortment  of  gloves,  hosiery,  linens,'  etc.  But  waiving  the 
diffident  introduction  to  the  volume  under  notice,  and  bearing  in  mind,  that  while 
the  elephant  is  always  drawn  smaller  than  life,  a  flea  must  be  represented  larger,  let 
us  pass  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  egg  which  is  heralded  by  so  much  cackling. 

Having  read  the  *  Scriptural  Anthology*  through,  (for  which  feat  wc  trust  to  be- 
come distinguished,  in  like  manner  with  that  long,  low, '  dark-complected'  individual, 
who  is  pointed  out  on  a  sunny  day  in  Broadway,  as  '  the  man  who  has  read  '  The 
Monnikins,')  we  are  prepared  to  speak  our  opinion  of  its  merits ;  and  since  we 
neither  know,  nor  have  ever  seen,  the  author,  we  cannot  be  accused  of  being  influenced 
in  our  comments  by  personal  considerations.  '  Sooner  shall  the  surges  of  the  sandi- 
ferous  sea  ignify  and  evaporate,'  ('style  is  style,'  and  we  have  caught  the  infection,) 
than  we  be  justly  chargeable  with  such  disingenuous  motives ! 

The  first  features  of  Mr.  Brooks'  writings,  which  we  have  to  notice,  are  their  t»- 
JUUion  and  redundanct.  He  is  ever  on  stilts — aiming  to  petrify  the  reader  in  a  sin- 
gle stanza  —  and  *  winnowing  the  air  with  winged  words.'  He  conceives  nothing  too 
high  for  him  to  mount ;  nor  does  he  ever  seem  aware,  in  reducing  his  aspirations  to 
practice,  of  the  pressure  about  his  heels.  He  tosses  his  splendid  epithets  around  himi 
and  hammers  out  hard  sentences  on  the  anvil  of  his  brain,  with  untiring  persever- 
ance. This  may  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  '  purposes  of  amplification/  men- 
tioned in  the '  publishers'  preface.'  He  tells  us  how  the  '  opalled  sun-beams'  shone, 
and  the  moon-beams  leaped  from '  heaven's  urn  of  blue ;'  how  the  sun  played  prompter, 
and  'rolled  up  the  curtain  of  the  world's  theatre;'  the  winds  are  described 
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'strong-lunged  heralds  of  the  storm,'  while  the  thunder  'booms  from  pole  to  pole.' 
His  personal  similes  are  numerous.  Take,  for  example,  one  fecUure.  We  have  the 
'  cheek  of  heaven'  turning  pale,  'ocean's  cheek,'  the  'cheek  of  earth,' '  night's  starry 
cheek,'  and  the  '  cheek  of  day ;'  the  loud  winds '  seize  the  giant  billows'  Samson 
locks;'  the  veil  of  darkness  hangs  in  '  foldings'  over  the  face  of  earth ;  and  there  ars 
dark  'foldings'  in  the  tempest's  re  be.  If  a  line  is  not  sufficiently  full,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  remedy  the  defect  by  elongating  a  proper  name  —  as  '  Babylon-ia's 
waters/  or  '  Egypt-ia's  soil' —  sfler  the  manner  of  that  famed  university  poet,  who, 
(embodying  a  sentiment  worthy  of  Mr.  Brooks'  attention,  )  wrote : 

'  A  nan  caoootmake  himaelfa  poet. 
No  Boro  'a  a  shoep  can  moke  iuolf  a  f  o-at !' 

Subjoined  are  a  few  specimens  of  '  amplification.'    The  first  is  taken  from '  Abr»- 

harn's  Sacrifice:' 

'  The  teaxen  oeck 


Elsewhere,  he  says : 


And  ivorf  wrisu  were  dented  with  the  cord«. 
Until  thupurpU  blood  Meemed  bur«tin^  tkroufh 
Tbe  twfiM  of  tbe  pure^  tramsparent  tkiu.* 


The  moon 


Pours  Aron  her  btumf  urn  a  silver  tide 
Of  tioimg  rays  upon  the  tltumbering  earth.' 


The  annrxed  is  from  the  '  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist.'     It  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  our  author's  general  style  and  lasle  : 

'  The  man  of  blood  bore  in  the  gorjf  bead 
On  rteking  platter,  while  xhf^paUid  ifps 
With  life  ^till  quivered,  and  the  bleuw.kimg  cheek, 
And  o'er  his  difing  oyeit  the  lids  were  drawn 
Like  faded  Ttolets.    In  the  gaap  of  death  — • 
111  all  its  lividmMa— in  all  its  writlu 
Of  mortal  af  ony  —  with  gouts  of  blood 
Sliffenimg  the  beard !  — clotting  the  mangled  locks, 
The  yowtVo'  maiden,  with  compUwent  smile. 
And  step  of  triumph,  bore  the  bleeding  bead 
Unto  her  mother.* 

How  much  better  than  poor  prose  is  the  following  1  —  always  excepting  the 
electro-magnetic  simile,  so  unafftfcted  and  so  clear.    Abraham  is  here  spoken  of: 

*  Strengthened  and  composed, 
With  boty  resignation  on  his  brow. 
He  left  his  tent ;  and  taddUng  iqt  kis  hemtty 
Clave,  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  God, 
Wood  for  a  holocaust  whereon  his  son 
Should,  to  the  Lord,  an  offering  h«  made : 
Sped  on  his  iourney  to  the  distant  bills 
Of  Mount  MToriuh.  •  • 

And  now  tbe  patriarch  boheld,  ^  off, 
Th<i  place  appointed.     Then  the  eUetrif.  Jlask 
O/angMith  rmn^  Uke  ligktmingf  dmwn  the  wires 
Of  Hrong  pmUnuU  feeling,' 

We  must  protest  against  reducing  touching  and  beautiful  passages  of  Scripture  to 
such  verse  as  is  in  this  volume  turned  to  small  account,  in  paraphrasing  the  captivity 
of  Zion,  our  Saviour's  lamentation  over  Jenisalem,  the  melting  pathos  of  the  *  Man 
of  Uz,'  or  re-painting,  in  lines  of  tedious  vapidity,  a  scene  like  that  of  Belshazzar's 
feast,  what  time  his  guests  gazed  at  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall, 

'  Until  their  tkomglU-ttraiMed  eyea  diUUd  grew !' 

He  must  needs  be  largely  gifted,  who  kindles  adequately  at  the  flame  of  the  sacred 
writers.  It  reqtiires  something  more  than  one  who  contents  his  ideas  with  the  '  films 
and  images  that  fly  off  upon  his  senses  from  the  superfices  of  things,'  to  beautify,  or 
render  more  poetical,  some  of  the  finest  scenes  recorded  in  Holy  Writ 

Our  author,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive,  has  not  at  all  times  a  proper  regard  for  the 
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laws  ofmeum  and  tuum.    He  has  borrowed,  if  not '  line  upon  line/  yet  here  a  little, 
and  there  a  great  deal.    Campbell's  noble  line, 

'  And  the  tentinel  itan  set  their  watch  in  the  nky,* 

he  has  metamorphosed,  for  instance,  into 

*  Beneath  the  nif  ht-wateh  of  the  ventiuel  f  tan ;' 

and  that  admirable  conceit  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Richard  III., 

*  And  e'en  the  starn  do  wink, 
Alt  *t  were  with  over-watcbinf  / 

is  altered  to 

*  The  pale  f  tara  grow  dim  with  watching.' 

We  have  pencilled  several  other  lines,  equally  glaring  with  the  foregoing. 

Now  and  then,  we  are  struck  with  a  few  stanzas  of  a  simple  or  sublime  character, 
which  convince  us  that  were  Mr.  Brooks  to  cease  altogether  to  write  ad  ostefUationewi, 
he  might  hope  for  very  respectable  success.    Witness  the  following  lines,  which  are 

spirited  and  unaffected : 

*  The  God  Omnipotent,  who  foiled 
The  chariots  of  the  crystal  spherea, 
To  circle  round  their  course  of  years. 
Made  the  green  earth,  at  his  eommand, 
Arise  with  all  its  mounts  sublime, 
And  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
Poured  out  the  immeasurable  sea, 
And  bade  its  waves'  eternal  chime 
Hymn  his  own  vast  immensity  1' 

And  that  is  a  good  simile,  which  describes  the  marks  of  the  deluge  upon  high 

mountains 

'  As  a  memorial  of  the  curse  of  sin, 
The  etetOriee*  of  tkt  $eowgt  of  Ood 
Upon  its  giant  sides.' 

But  such  passages  are  rare,  amidst  frequent  trickeries  of  phrase,  and  examples  of 
verbose  bombast,  and  diluted  thoughts,  encumbered  with  tinsel  and  frippery.  Our 
author  does  not  lack  words  ;  and,  being  bom  of  few  ideas,  they  flow  freely  enough 
from  his  mind  and  pen ;  just  as  people  come  faster  out  of  a  church  when  it  is  empty, 
than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door.  Hence,  it  is  heedless  to  add,  he  is  a  prBam inert 
mannerist. 

Mr.  Brooks  may  be  a  scholar;  he  may  be  well  versed  in  the  Ghneek  and  Roman 
story  *,  he  may  be  a  competent  principal '  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  reapeetable 
literary  institutions;'  but  whatever  his  'publishers'  preface'  may  insinuate  to  the 
contrary,  he  is  7u>  poet ;  and,  as  a  volume  of  poetry j  '  to  compare  his  book  with 
a  bottle  of  small  beer,  ^ould  be  greatly  to  belie  that  fluid.'  He  might,  indeed,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  —  judging  from  his  idea  of  the  horrid,  as  manifested  in  the  ex- 
tract above,  describing  the  '  head  in  a  charger,'  and  other  passages  of  a  kindred  d^ 
scription —  concoct  a  melo-drama,  that,  in  popular  parlance,  would  *  take'  welL  Let 
him  therefore  study  some  of  the  higher  flights  of  Sumner  Lincoln  Faibfibld, 
(whom  he  resembles,  as  a  writer,  in  his  worst  points,)  and  become  familiar  with  hia 
night-riding  incubi,  Abaddon,  etc.,  and  then,  being  ripe  for  his  task,  write  a  play; 
call  it '  The  Unknown  Spirit  of  the  Mysterious  Grotto,  or  the  Immense  Vacunm  of 
the  Solitude  of  the  Desert,'  or  designate  it  by  some  such  euphonious  and  mytterioas 
title,  and  we  will  use  our  influence  with  '  Mr.  George  Jones,  the  Great  AmorioaB 
Tragedian* — par  nobilefralrum ! — to  take  the  part  of  the  *  Unknown  Spirit.'  So 
shall  the  fame  of  the  author  of  *  Scriptural  Anthology'  be  fully  established. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  volume  is  creditable  to  the  publishers ;  althoa|;li 
little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  *  embellishments,'  so  ostentatiously  set  forth;  asp^ 
cially  the  '  minor  embellishments,  or  tail-pieces^  —  small,  coarse  wood-ents,  an  iadi 
or  two  square.  The  persevering  reader  will  be  pleased,  however,  with  #ki6  of 
at  the  dose  of  the  book.    It  is  termed  in  the  catalogue,  *  Fims !' 
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A  LovE-ToKKir  fob  child&bn.  *  Designed  for  Sunday-School  Libraries.  By' the  Au- 
thor of  *  The  lanwooda,'  '  Live  and  Let  Live,'  '  Poor  Rich  Man,  and  Rich  Poor  Man,' 
etc.    In  one  volume,    pp.  142.    New-York :  Habper  akd  Bbotbebs. 

Miss  Sedgwick  is  pursuing  a  literary  path  of  usefulness  and  honor,  with  undevia- 
ting  steps ;  and  long  may  she  live  to  walk  therein,  and  to  illustrate  the  beauty  of  doing 
good,  both  in  her  productions  and  by  her  example.  Possessing  a  heart  softened  with 
the  love  of  human  kind,  she  delights  to  seize  upon  scenes  and  events  of  common  life, 
which,  when  followed  out,  serve,  in  the  lessons  they  impart,  to  rob  adversity  of  its 
sting,  and  as  a  counterpoise  against  the  struggles  of  a  world.  She  never  seems  to  for- 
get, that  in  the  humblest  creature  of  earth,  there  is  a  soul  whose  genealogy  is  God  as 
well  as  her  own.  Hereafter,  we  cannot  doubt,  she  will  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
having  been,  preeminently,  the  moral  benefactress  of  the  first  nation  of  freemen  on 
the  globe ;  having  sown,  broad-cast,  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  this  republic,  the 
seeds  of  humble  domestic  virtues,  which  shall  yield  in  the  future  an  hundred  fold. 
Incidents  of  every-day  existence—  in  the  selection  and  results  of  which  are  displayed 
the  eye  of  a  true  artist,  not  less  than  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  heart  of  a  Christian  —  are  detailed  in  the  little  book  before  us  with  the  most  win- 
ning simplicity,  and  yet  with  singular  dramatic  effect 

There  are  eight  stories  in  the  volume,  bearing  the  titles  of  *  The  Widow  Ellis  and 
her  Son  Willie,'  *  The  Magic  Lamp,' '  Our  Robins,'  •  Old  Rover,'  *  The  Chain  of 
Love,' '  Mill  Hill,'  (in  two  parts,)  and  '  The  Bantem.'  Although  intended  for  the 
young,  there  are  moral  truths  in  these  unpretending  little  stories,  which  'children  of 
a  larger  growth'  might  imbibe,  with  edification  and  profit.  We  had  marked  pas- 
sages in  the  first  tale,  and  had  separated  a  link  or  two  from  '  The  Chain  of  Love,' 
(a  '  similitude'  worthy  of  Bunyan,)  to  present  to  our  readers ;  but  all  our  extracts  are 
shrunk  to  this  little  measure  of  quotation  from  '  Our  Robins :' 

"At  a  short  distance  from  the  villaeeof  S ,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  somewhat 

retired  and  sheltered  from  the  roadside,  lives  a  farmer  by  the  n&me  of  Lyman.  He  is 
an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  honest  man ;  and  thoueh  he  has  but  a  small  farm,  and 
that  Iving  on  bleak,  stony  hills,  be  has,  by  dint  of  working  hard,  applying  his  mind  to 
his  labor,  and  living  frugally,  met  manv  losses  and  crosses  without  being  cast  down  by 
them,  and  has  always  had  a  comfortable  home  for  his  children  \  and  how  comfortable 
is  the  home  of  even  the  humblest  New-England  farmer!  with  plenty  to  satisfy  the 
physical  wants  of  man,  with  plenty  to  ^ive  to  the  few  wandering  poor,  and  plenty 
wherewith  to  welcome  to  his  board  the  iriend  that  comes  to  his  gate.  And,  added  to 
this,  he  has  books  to  read,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  school  for  his  children,  a  church  in 
which  to  worship,  and  kind  neighbors  to  take  part  in  his  joy,  and  gather  about  him  in 
time  of  trouble.  Such  a  man  is  sheltered  from  many  of  the  wants  and  discontents  of 
those  that  are  richer  than  he,  and  secured  from  the  wants  and  temptations  of  those  that 
are  poorer. 

"Late last  winter  Mr.  Lyman's  dsughter,  Mrs.  Bradly,  returned  from  Ohio,  a  widow 
with  three  children.  Mrs.  Bradly  and  I  were  old  friends.  When  we  were  young  girls 
we  went  to  the  same  district  school,  and  we  had  always  loved  and  respected  one  ano- 
ther. Nekher  she  nor  I  thought  it  any  reason  why  we  should  not  that  she  lived  on  a 
little  farm,  and  in  an  old  small  house,  and  I  in  one  of  the  best  in  tne  village ;  nor  that 
•he  dressed  in  very  common  clothes,  and  that  mine,  being  purchased  in  the  city,  were  a 
little  better  and  smarter  than  any  bought  in  the  country.  It  w&s  not  the  bonnets  and 
gowns  we  cared  for,  but  the  heads  and  hearts  those  bonnets  and  gowns  covered. 

**  The  very  mormng  after  Mrs.  Bradl/s  arrival  in  S ,  her  eldest  son,  Lyman,  a 

boy  ten  years  old.  came  to  ask  me  to  go  and  see  his  mother.  '  Mother.'  he  said,  *  was 
not  very  well,  and  wanted  very  mueb  to  see  Miss  S .'    So  I  went  nome  with  hixn. 


sometimes  taking  a  jump  of  five  or  six  feet,  then  murmuring  over  the  stones,  or  playing 
round  the  bare  roots  of  the  old  trees,  as  a  child  fondles  about  its  parent,  and  finally 
steals  off  among  the  flowers  it  nourishes,  the  brilliant  cardinals  and  snow-white 
clematis,  till  it  mingles  with  the  river  that  winds  through  our  meadows.  I  would 
adviae  my  young  ftiends  to  choose  the  fields  for  their  walks.    Nature  has  always  8ome« 
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thing  in  store  for  those  who  love  her  and  seek  her  favo(9.  You  will  be  sure  to  eee  more 
birds  in  the  green  fields  than  on  the  roadside.  Secure  from  the  boys  who  may  beidlioff 
along  the  road,  ready  to  let  fly  stones  at  them,  they  rest  longer  on  the  perch,  and  fed 
more  at  home  there.  Then,  as  Lyman  and  I  did,  you  will  find  many  a  familiar  flower 
that,  in  these  by-places,  will  look  to  you  like  the  face  of  a  friend  ;  and  you  may  chance 
to  make  a  new  acquaintance,  and  in  that  case  you  will  take  pleasure  in  picking  it  and 
carrying  it  home,  and  learning  its  name  of  some  one  wiser  than  you  are.  Most  persons 
are  curious  to  know  the  names  of  men  and  women  whom  they  never  saw  before,  and 
never  may  see  again.  This  is  idle  curiosity ;  but  often  in  learning  the  common  name  of 
a  flower  or  plant,  we  learn  something  of  its  character  or  use ;  *  bitter-sweet,'  '  devil's 
cream-pitcher,^  or '  fever-bush,'  for  example. 

"  '  You  like  flowers,  Lyman,'  I  said  as  ho  scrambled  up  a  rock  to  reach  some  pink 
columbines  that  grew  from  its  crevices. 

*'  'Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  do  hke  them,'  he  said ;  'but  I  am  getting  these  for  mother;  she 
loves  flowers  above  all  things  —  all  such  sorts  of  things,' ne  aoded,  with  a  smile. 

"  *  I  remember  very  well,  said  I, '  your  mother  loved  them  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
and  she  and  I  once  attended  together  some  lectures  on  botany  ;  that  is,  the  science  that 
describes  plants  and  explains  their  nature.' 

"  *  Oh,  I  know,  ma'am,'  said  he,  •  mother  remembers  all  about  it,  and  she  has  taught 
me  a  great  deal  sne  learned  then.  When  we  lived  out  in  Ohio,  I  used  to  find  her  a  great 
many  flowers  she  never  saw  before ;  but  she  could  class  them,  she  said,  though,  they 
seemed  like  strangers,  and  she  loved  best  the  little  flowers  she  had  known  at  home,  and 
those  we  used  to  plant  about  the  door,  and  mother  said  she  took  comfort  in  them  in  the 
darkest  times.' 

"  Dark  times  I  knew  m  v  poor  friend  had  had  —  much  sickness,  many  deaths,  many, 
many  sorrows  in  her  family ;  and  I  was  thankful  that  she  had  continued  to  enjoy  such 
a  pleasure  as  flowers  are  to  those  that  love  them. 

"As  we  approached  Mrs.  Lyman's,  I  looked  for  my  friend,  expectins  she  would  come 
out  to  meet  me,  but  I  found  she  was  not  able  to  do  so;  and,  when  I  saw  her,  I  was 
struck  with  the  thought  that  she  would  never  living  leave  the  house  again.     She  was 
at  first  overcome  at  meeting  me,  but,  after  a  few  moments,  she  wiped  away  her  tears 
and  talked  cheerfully.     '  I  hoped,'  she  snid, '  my  journey  would  have  done  me  good,  but 
I  think  it  has  been  too  much  for  me ;  I  have  so  longed  to  get  back  to  fathers  house, 
and  to  look  over  these  hills  once  more ;  and  though  I  am  weak  and  sick,  words  can*t 
tell  how  contented  I  feel;  I  sit  in  this  chair  and  look  out  of  this  window,  and  feel  as  a 
hungry  man  sitting  down  to  a  full  table.    Look  there,'  she  continued,  pointing  to  a 
cherry-tree  before  the  window,  'do  you  see  that  robin?  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
every  ^ear  a  robin  has  had  a  nest  in  that  tree.    I  used  to  write  to  father  and  inquire 
'VBTOfrHj.when  I  was  gone;  and  when  he  wrote  to  me,  in  the  season  of  bird-neatinff}  he 
always  said  something  about  the  robins ;  so  that  this  morning,  when  I  heard  the  romn*s 
note,  it  seemed  to  me  Tike  the  voice  of  one  of  the  family.' 
"  *Have  you  taught  your  children,  Mary,'  I  asked,  '  to  lovebirds  as  well  as  flowersl' 
"  '  I  believe  it  is  natural  to  them,'  she  replied  ;  '  but  I  suppose  they  take  more  notice 
of  them  from  seeing  how  much  I  love  them.    I  have  not  had  much  to  give  my  children, 
for  we  have  had  threat  disappointments  in  the  new  countries,  and  have  been  what  are 
called  verv  poor  folks ;  so  I  have  been  more  anxious  to  give  them  what  little  knowledge 
I  had,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  God  has  given  them  a  portion  in  the  birds  and  the 
flowers,  his  good  and  beautiful  creation.' 

"  '  Mother  always  sayt),'  said  Lyman ;  and  there,  seeming  to  remember  that  I  was  a 
stranger,  he  stopped.     '  VVhut  does  mother  always  say  7'  I  asked. 
"'She  -      .     -  ... 


flowers,  and 

"  '  Well,  . 

his  children  a  share  in  all  his  works  7  I  often  think,  when  I  look  out  upon  the  beautiful 
sky.  the  clear  moon,  the  stars,  the  sunset  clouds,  tlie  dawning  day  ;  when  I  smell  the 
fresh  woods  and  the  perfumed  air ;  when  I  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  my  heart  is  glad,  I 
think,  after  all,' that  there  is  not  so  much  diflerence  in  the  possessions  of  the  rich  and 
poor  as  some  think  ;  'God  ffiveth  to  us  all  liberally,  and  uphraideth  not.'  *  '* 

'' '  Ah!'  thought  I,  '  the  Bihle  says  truly,  '  as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.'  Here  is  my 
friend,  a  widow  and  poor,  and  with  a  sickness  that  she  well  knows  must  end  in  dcmtn, 
and  yet,  instead  of  sorrowing  and  complaining,  sho  is  cheerful  and  eniojring  those 
pleasures  that  all  may  enjoy  if  they  will ;  for  the  kincdom  of  nature  abounds  witn  theia. 
Mrs.  Bradly  was  a  disciple  of  Christ;  this  was  the  foundation  of  her  peace;  but  alas! 
all  the  disciples  of  Christ  do  not  cultivate  her  wise,  cheerful,  and  grateful  spiriL' 

We  trust  that  tliis  little  volume  will  be  widely  circulated  among  our  young  friends 
as  a  New-Year's  Gift.  Surely  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate,  or  fruitful  of  good 
lessons.  True,  it  is  not  embellished  with  pictures,  nor  does  it  gleam  in  purple  and 
gold  ;  but  it '  has  that  within  which  passcth  show.' 
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iKciDXirrs  OF  Tbavkl  in  Egtpt,  Arabia  Pctilba,  and  thx  Holt  Land.    Br  an  Ams- 
BicAN.    Second  Edition,  with  Additions.    New- York:  Habpbb  and  Bbothbbb. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  work  at  large  in  these  pages,  accompanying  our 
remarks  with  copious  extracts.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  praise  which  we 
bestowed  upon  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  save  in  regard  to  the  additions  which 
are  here  presented,  and  which  are  characterized  by  similar  interest  of  topic,  and 
freshness  and  originality  of  style,  which  the  public  have  already  so  much  admired. 
We  are  struck,  in  the  added  portions,  with  the  many  additional  corroborations  of  the 
truth  of  Scripture  history  which  they  contain.  The  writer  follows  in  the  very  foot- 
steps of  the  Saviour.  At  Jacob's  well,  where  Jesus  talked  with  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man, our  traveller  would  fain  sit  down.  '  I  could  feel,'  says  he,  'and  realize  the  whole 
scene.  I  could  see  our  Saviour  coming  out  from  Judea,  and  travelling  along  this  val- 
ley;  I  could  see  him,  wearied  with  his  journey,  sitting  down  on  this  well  to  rest,  and 
the  Samaritan  women,  as  I  saw  them  at  every  town  in  the  Holy  Land,  coming  out 
for  water.  I  could  imagine  his  looking  up  to  Mount  Gerizim,  ahd  predicting  the 
ruin  of  the  temple,  and  ^^^g  her  that  the  hour  was  coming  when  neither  on  that 
mountain  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem  would  she  worship  the  God  of  her  fathers.  A  large 
column  lay  across  the  top  of  the  well,  and  the  mouth  was  filled  up  with  huge  stones. 
I  could  see  the  water  through  the  crevices ;  but,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Paul  and 
the  Arabs,  found  it  impossible  to  remove  them.  I  plucked  a  wild-flower  growing  in 
the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  passed  on.'  As  he  approached  Sychar,  the  ancient  8h^ 
chem,  he  saw  a  shepherd  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  stream,  playing  a  reed 
pipe,  with  his  flock  feeding  quietly  around  him ;  and  outside  the  gate  of  the  town,  he 
beheld  more  than  a  dozen  lepers,  'their  faces  shining,  pimpled,  and  bloated,  covered 
with  sores  and  pustules,  their  nostrils  open  and  filled  with  ulcers,  and  their  red  eyes 
fixed  and  staring.  With  swollen  feet  they  dragged  their  disgusting  bodies  towaixi  me, 
and  with  hoarse  voices  extended  their  deformed  and  hideous  hands  for  charity.'  He 
'  must  needs  go  through  Samaria,'  also,  where  he  learns,  from  an  old  Samaritan,  that 
as  cordial  a  hatred  exists  now  as  of  old,  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  they 
having  no  intercourse,  save  in  the  dealings  of  the  market-place.  '  I  asked  him,'  says 
our  author, '  about  Jacob's  well ;  he  said  he  knew  the  place,  and  that  he  knew  our  Sa- 
viour, or  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  familiarly  called  him,  very  well ;  he  was  Joseph  the 
carpenter's  son,  of  Nazareth;  but  that  the  story  which  the  Christians  had  about  the 
woman  at  the  well  was  all  a  fiction ;  that  Christ  did  not  convert  her ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  she  laughed  at  him,  and  even  refused  to  give  him  water  to  drink.' 

At  the  ancient  Samaria,  whose  destruction  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Amos,  and 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Herod,  our  traveller  tlms  ruminates :  '  And  Herod 
has  gone,  and  Herodias,  Herod's  brother's  wife,  has  gone,  and  *■  the  lords,  and  the 
high  captains,  and  the  chief  estates  of  Galilee'  are  gone ;  but  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
in  which  they  feasted  are  still  here;  the  mountains  and  valleys  which  beheld  their 
revels  are  here ;  and — oh,  what  a  comment  upon  the  vanity  of  worldly  greatness !  —  a 
fellah  was  turning  his  plough  around  one  of  the  columns.  I  was  sitting  on  a  broken 
capital  under  a  fig-tree  by  its  side,  and  I  asked  him  what- were  the  ruins  that  we  saw  ; 
and  while  his  oxen  were  quietly  cropping  the  grass  that  grew  among  the  fragments 
of  the  marble  floor,  he  told  me  that  they  were  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  a  king  —  he 
believed,  of  the  Christians ;  and  while  pilgrims  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  turn 
aside  from  their  path  to  do  homage  in  the  prison  of  his  beheaded  victim,  the  Arab 
who  was  driving  his  plough  among  the  columns  of  his  palace,  knew  not  the  name  of 
the  haughty  Herod.'  At  the  Lake  of  Qenesareth,  he  exclaims:  'Christ  walked 
upon  that  sea,  and  stilled  the  raging  of  its  waters,  and  preached  the  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  the  cities  on  its  banks.  But  where  are  those  cities  now  1  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida,  and  thou  too,  Capernaum,  that  wast  exalted  unto  heaven !    The  whole 
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lake  is  spread  out  before  me,  almost  from  where  the  Jordan  enters,  unto  where  that 
hallowed  stream  passes  on  to  discharge  its  waters  in  the  bituminous  lake  which 
covers  the  guilty  cities;  but  there  is  no  city,  no  habitation  of  man;  all  is  still  and 
quiet  as  the  grave;'  save  the  miserable  relic  of  the  ancient  Tiberias,  standing  on  the 
Tery  shore  of  the  sea,  a  mere  s^^  in  the  distance.    Tyre,  also,  is  thus  described: 

"  On  the  extreme  end  of  a  long,  low,  sandy  isthmus,  which  seems  to  have  crawled 
out  as  far  as  it  could,  stands  the  fallen  city  of  Tyre,  seeming,  at  a  distance,  to  rest  on 
the  bosom  of  the  sea.  A  Turkish  soldi^  was  stationed  at  the  gate.  I  entered  under 
an  arch,  so  low  that  it  was  necessary  to  stoop  on  the  back  of  my  horse,  and  passed 
through  dark  and  narrow  streets,  sheltered  by  mats  stretched  over  the  bazaars  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  a  Syrian  sun.  A  single  fishine-boat  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  *  the 
crowning  city,  whose  merchants  were  princes,  wnose  traffickers  were  the  honorable  of 
the  earth.' 

"  I  left  the  gate  of  Tyre  between  as  honest  a  man  and  as  great  a  rogue  as  the  son 
ever  shone  upon.  The  honest  man  was  my  old  Arab,  whom  I  Kept  with  me  in  spite  of 
his  bad  donkey ;  and  the  ro^ue  was  a  limping,  sore-eyed  Arab,  m  an  old  and  ragged 
suit  of  regimentals,  whom  I  hired  for  two  days  to  relieve  the  old  man  in  whipping  the 
donkeys.  He  was  a  dismissed  soldier,  turned  out  of  Ibrahim  Pacha's  army  as  of  no 
use  whatever,  than  which  there  could  not  be  a  stronger ^rtificate  of  worinleasness. 
He  told  me,  however,  that  he  had  once  been  a  man  of  P^^Vyi  &nd,  like  honest  Dog- 
berry, had  had  his  losses ;  he  had  been  worth  sixty  piastre^nearly  three  dollars)  wiui 
which  he  had  come  to  live  in  the  city,  and  been  induced  to  embark  in  enterpnsee  that 
had  turned  out  unfortunately,  and  he  had  lost  his  all." 

The  reader  will  admire  with  us  the  quiet,  oblique  humor  with  which  Mr.  Ste- 
phens records  many  of  the  minor  incidents  of  his  journey  ings.  He  learns,  on  rising 
in  the  morning,  at  Tiberias,  that  an  European  has  arrived  during  the  night.  He 
hunts  him  up,  and  finds  him  to  be  a  sporting  English  traveller,  as  '  indifferent'  as 
Sands'  '  Mr.  Green,'  equipped  with  shooting-jacket,  gun,  dog,  etc.,  —  a  regular  oU 
stager,  *  who  did  not  travel  for  scenery,  associations,  and  all  that,  but  who  could  tell 
everyplace  where  he  had  bagged  a  bird,  from  Damascus  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  l' 
Again,  and  cordially,  do  we  commend  these  volumes  to  our  readers. 


Thb  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  To  which  are  prefixed  his  Letters,  and  a  Sketch  of 
his  Life.  By  Thomas  Noon  Talfouro,  one  of  his  Executors.  In  two  Tolumee^ 
pp.  935.   New- York :  Harpbr  and  Brothers. 

Right  pleased  are  we,  in  common,  we  doubt  not,  with  the  reading  public  at  la^ 
in  this  country,  to  find  the  presses  of  the  above-named  eminent  publishers  groaning 
again  under  the  burthen  of  '  good  works.'  Long  may  they  live  to  print,  and  —  so 
that  their  judgment  and  taste  be  as  well  exercised  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  —  long 
may  we  live  to  read !  The  Brothers  Harper  have  been  national  benefactors ;  and, 
having  sustained  '  the  pressure'  with  unfaltering  credit,  they  may  look  forwaid  into 
time,  and  see  their  names  graven  upon  a  thousand  monuments  of  human  intdlect 
Next  to  present  success,  we  trust  they  regard  this  posthumous  renown  with  becoming 
reverence  and  affection. 

On  looking  over  these  volumes,  we  find  them  far  more  complete  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated. The  *  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,'  reviewed  in  our  last  number,  do  not 
fill  even  the  first  volume;  and  to  these  are  added  all  the  productions  of  *  Elia,'  with 
many  other  essays,  published  letters,  under  assumed  signatures,  poems,  sonnets, 
blank  verse,  album  verses,  dramatic  efforts,  etc.,  the  whole  forming  a  compleca 
collection  of  the  author's  works,  in  a  convenient  form,  and  beautiful  dress.  Harinr 
already  gone  largely  into  the  merits  of  the  work,  and  presented  copious  extracts  ws 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  and  desultory  selections  from  the  poetical 
department  of  the  first  volume. 
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From  '  Lines  Composed  at  Midnight/  we  take  the  subjoined  thrilling  and  graphic 
picture  of  one  dying  with  consumption : 

*  Those  are  the  moaningt  of  the  dying  man, 
Who  lie*  in  the  upper  chamber ;  reatleaa  moant, 
And  interrupted  ouly  by  a  cough 
Consumptive,  torturing  the  wa»ted  lungs. 
So  in  the  bitterness  of  death  he  lies. 
And  waits  in  ancuish  for  the  morning's  light. 
What  can  that  do  for  him,  or  what  restore  9 
Short  taste,  faint  sense,  affecting  notices, 
And  little  images  of  pleasures  past, 
Of  health  and  active  life  —  health  not  yet  slain.' 

•  ♦  •  '  On  his  tedious  bed 

He  writhes,  and  turns  biro  from  the  accusing  light, 
And  finds  no  comfort  in  the  sun,  but  says, 
*  When  night  oomes,  I  shall  get  a  little  rest !' 
Some  few  groans  more,  deatb  comes,  and  there  an  end.' 

We  are  sorely  tempted  to  transcribe  '  Angel-Help/  stanzas  suggested  by  a  draw- 
ing, in  which  is  represented  the  legend  of  a  poor  female  saint,  who,  having  spun 
until  past  midnight,  to  ma^tain  a  bed-ridden  mother,  has  fallen  asleep  from  fatigue, 
and  angels  are  finishing  her  work.  But  we  pass  to  the  annexed  fragment,  descriptive 
of  a  curse  visited  by  a  witch-beldame  upon  the  child  of  a  venerable  baronet,  who 
has  repulsed  her  from  his  gate,  while  she  is  asking  alms : 


'  Some  two  months  after. 


Young  Philip  Fairford  suddenly  fell  sick. 

And  none  could  tell  what  ailed  him  ;  for  be  lay 

And  piued,  and  pined,  till  all  his  hair  fell  off. 

And  he,  that  was  fulNfleshed,  became  as  thin 

As  a  two-months*  babe  that  has  been  starved  in  the  nursing.' 

*  *  *  *  And  sure  I  think 

He  bore  his  death-wound  like  a  little  child  ; 
With  such  rare  swefitness  of  dumb  melancholy, 
He  strove  to  clothe  his  agony  in  smiles, 
Which  he  would  force  up  in  hit  poor  pale  cheeks. 
Like  ill-timed  guests,  that  had  no  proper  dwelling  there; 
And  when  they  akked  him  his  complaint,  he  laid 
His  hand  upon  his  heart,  to  show  the  place 
Where  Susan  came  to  him  a-nights,  he  said, 
And  pricked  him  with  a  pin : 
And  thereupon.  Sir  Francis  called  to  mind 
The  beggar-witch  that  stood  by  the  gateway. 
And  begged  an  alms.* 

'  The  Housekeeper,'  one  of  those  choice  embellishments  of  common  objects,  for 
which  Lamb  was  so  remarkable,  must  close  our  extracts  for  the  present  : 

*  The  frural  snail,  with  forecaste  of  repose. 
Carries  his  bouse  with  him  whereVr  he  goes ; 
Peeps  out  —  and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Retreats  to  his  small  domicil  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn  —  't  is  well — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary-shell. 
He  *s  his  own  landlord,  bis  own  tenant ;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  quarter-day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges,  both  invites 
And  feasts  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o*  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels ;  himself  is  his  own  furniture. 
And  his  sole  riches.    Wheresoe'er  he  roam  — 
Knock  when  you  will  —  he  *s  sure  to  be  at  home.* 

A  fine  and  spirited  engraving  of  *  Elia,'  delving  (by  candle-light,  as  was  ever  his 
wont,)  at  the  mines  of  the  elder  spirits  of  English  literature,  from  the  burin  of 
Dick,  gives  additional  attractions  to  these  very  handsome  volumes. 
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Ma.  Buckikgham's  Lectures.  —  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  recent  arrival 
in  this  country  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Buckingham,  late  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  well  known  throughout  Christendom  as  a  distinguished  oriental  traveller,  not  less 
than  for  his  untiring  and  successful  efforts  in  relation  to  the  East  India  monopoly.  But 
for  the  general  circulation  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  '  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States,'  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  very  interesting  narrative  tberan  recorded, 
together  with  an  *  Explanatory  Report  of  the  plan  and  object  of  his  Lectorea,*  with 
which  we  have  been  favored,  to  present  a  sketch  of  his  life,  travels,  and  writingai 
Leaving  this  object,  however,  for  future  consideration,  we  pass  to  a  brief  and  inadequate 
notice  of  the  matter  and  manner  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  public  efforts.  His  lectures  on 
Egypt  embrace  detailed  descriptions  of  its  geography,  climate,  and  productions ;  an- 
cient cities  of  Lower  Egypt ;  splendid  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt ;  its  chief  towns 
and  population ;  its  religion,  manners,  government,  and  trade.  In  the  lectures  on 
Palestine,  the  same  objects  were  treated  o^  including  a  description  of  the  ancient  cities 
beyond  and  on  this  side  Jordan,  with  all  the  chief  towns  of  Modem  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. As  may  be  inferred,  this  wide  range  of  illustration,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, was  made  interesting  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Books  of  travel,  in  these  coun- 
tries, after  all,  appeal  more  to  the  imagination,  in  their  sketches,  than  to  immediate 
comprehension  and  understanding.  It  is  not  so  with  oral  discourse.  The  speaker  nar- 
rates what  he  '  saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was ;'  he  expatiates  with  spirit  and  energy,  his 
mind  playing  out  its  variations,  or  relevant  episodes,  unfettered,  and  inducing  a  delight- 
ful sensation  of  freshness  and  reality.  Both  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  Mr.  Buoonoham 
evinces  the  possession  of  good  natural  and  acquired  parts.  The  important  facts  which 
he  presents,  are  reflected  by  lucid  images,  and  expressed  with  clearness  and  propriety  of 
diction ;  while  the  copiousness  of  his  varied  information  serves  to  expound  the  events 
or  narratives  of  Scripture  history,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  cavil,  in  the  mind 
even  of  an  infidel  or  skeptic.  The  audiences  of  the  lecturer  are  overflowing;  indeed, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  that  '  many-headed  beast  the  town'  completely  by  the  homa; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  room  as  large  as  Masonic  Hall  would  as  soon  overflow 
with  hearers,  as  the  hall  of  the  '  Stuy  vesant  Institute,*  or  the  chapel  of  the  Univenity. 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  he  enters  immediately  upon  his  courses  on  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine, at  the  Chatham-street  Chapel,  where  there  will  be  *  ample  room  and  verge 
enough.'  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  after  traversing  the  length  and  breadth  of  America, 
it  is  Mr.  Buckingham's  intention  'to  visit  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  for  the  puipoMof 
investigating  this  barrier  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  to  make  an  excur- 
sion through  Mexico ;  and  from  thence  pass  onward  by  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  China ; 
visit  the  Phillippines  and  the  Moluccas ;  go  onward  to  Australia  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land ;  continue  from  thence  through  the  Indian  Archipelago,  by  Borneo^  Java,  Smna- 
tra,  and  Malacca,  to  India ;  traverse  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan',  from  the  Oanget  to 
the  Indus,  and  return  to  Europe  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.'  Judging  flmn 
the  indefatigable  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  traveller  hitherto,  therd  is  little  reaaon  to 
doubt  that  these  designs  will  all  ultimately  be  accomplished. 
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Th«  Past  — thb  Pbesext — and  the  Fdtubb. — We  marvel  what  the  ancient  editor 
of  the  Boston  Centinel,  (who  erewhile  chuckled  bo  fervently  over  the  fresh  news, 
brought  in  seven  days  from  Philadelphia,)  would  say,  could  he  come  back  aradng  the 
'  young  folk'  of  the  present  era,  and  peruses  Report,  now  lying  before  us,  of  theUtica  and 
Oswego  Rail-road  Company.  What  wmdd  he  think,  of  arriving  at  New-Orleans  within 
eight  days  after  leaving  New- York;  taking  in  the  mean  time  his  accustomed  sleep,  and 
by  pleasantly-alternating  modes  of  travel,  journeying  through  every  variety  of  scenery ! 
Yet  this  is  to  be  accompUshed,  when  that  important  link  in  the  great  chain  of  rail- way 
and  steam-boat  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes,  and  to  the  states  and 
territories  west —  the  Oswego  and  Utica  Rail-road  —  shall  have  been  completed,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  rail-way  across  the  Canada  peninsula,  from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  two  lines  of  road  across  Michigan,  the  one  from  Detroit  by  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Josephs,  and  the  other  from  Huron  by  Grand  River,  toward  Milwaukie ;  all  of  which 
are  now  in  progress,  or  under  survey.  And  when  the  Oswego  and  Utica  road  is  fin- 
ished —  and  Nature  seems  to  have  anticipated  its  construction,  and  graded  its  path  to 
the  hands  of  its  projectors  —  how  will  our  citizens  converse,  through  the  '  air-pipes  of 
this  mighty  whispering-ga^ery,'  with  the  good  people  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  vast 
intervening  inland,  '  stretched  beyond  the  sight !'  How  will  the  lakes  and  prairies  of  the 
west  be  brought  a-nigh,  and  the  roar  of  the  Great  Cataract  become  a  familiar  sound  in 
our  ears  I  The  far-reaching  west  will  pour  its  rich  stores  in  to  the  lap  of  the  Empire  City, 
as  well  as  the  wide,  fertile,  and  populous  region  of  the  Upper  Canadian  country,  border- 
ing upon  the  western  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes.  Again  we  cast 
our  eyes  onward  to  tlie  future,  with  new  longings  to  stand  upon  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  and  to  be  gifted  with  uninterrupted  vision,  to  look  around  and  afar  off,  and 
see  the  distant  brought  near,  and  our  magnificent  domain  on  every  hand  threaded  and 
seamed,  under  the  *  iron-rule'  of  rail-road  enterprise !  Oh  for  the  respectable  longevity 
of  Methusaleh,  were  it  only  to  behold  the  future  glory  of  '  our  own,  our  native  laud  V 


*■  Slaveet  in  the  United  States.'  — '  Howard,'  (whose  hand- writing  is  a  deplorable 
scratch,)  is  informed  that  his  communication  is  enclosed  to  his  address,  and  left  at  the 
desk  of  the  publication-office.  In  the  mean  time,  we  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  him, 
that  so  far  (is  we  arc  able  to  form  an  opinion,  from  incidental  comment,  in  an  extensive 
private  correspondence,  and  from  the  free  converse  of  social  intercourse,  the  article  whose 
title  heads  this  notice,  published  in  the  October  number,  has  been  received  with  decided 
approbation  by  all  candid,  reflecting  minds ;  and  if  '  Howard'  will  peruse  the  late  work 
of  Mrs.  Oilman,  of  South  Carolina,  he  will  find  the  sentiments  and  statements  which 
he  condemns  and  disbelieves,  fully  sustained  by  one  who  has  drawn,  as  did  our  con- 
tributor, from  scenes  of  rtal  life  at  the  South,  with  a  faithful  pencil.  Our  demurring 
philanthropist  is  as  hot  as  an  old  radish,  and  seems  to  bum  with 

'  Thnufktt  too  d«ep  to  be  «xpreM«d, 
And  too  strong  to  be  ffuppretaed.' 

He  intimates,  that  not  to  be  warm  in  such  a  cause  as  he  has  espoused,  is  to  be  frozen. 
Now  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  an  adequate  cause  for  all  this  pudder.  Has  be  ever  re- 
sided at  the  South  7  We  dare  say,  nay.  Does  he  know  that  to  be  true,  which  he  would 
insinuaU  as  truth  to  our  readers  7  Questionless,  no  —  or  his  proofs  would  be  forth- 
coming. This  Magazine  is  not  intended  to  be  the  medium  of  political,  religious,  or  so- 
cial wrangling ;  nor  would  it  be  fulfilling  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted,  should  the 
Editors  permit  *  Howard'  to  irritate  a  *  gangrene  and  running  sore  in  the  public  mind,' 
by  his  intemperate  crudity.  We  are  not  disposed  to  allow  any  amateur  philanthropist 
to  emulate,  in  our  pages,  the  example  of  an  experimental  philosopher,  of  whom  we  have 
somewhere  read,  who  was  anxious  to  wager  throe-pence  with  any  one  of  a  large  circle 
of  by-fltanders,  that  he  could  perforate  a  keg  of  gunpowder,  standing  near  him,  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  without  endangering  the  contents,  or  the  Uvea  of  the  iQoken-on  I 
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EIducation  of  Children.  —  The  '  Cry  and  Prayer  against  the  Imprisonment  of  Small 
Children,'  in  the  present  number,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  parents,  and  instructors  of 
youth.  In  reading  Part  Fifth  of  Lockhabt's  Life  of  Scott,  we  remark,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  son  Waltcr,  the  fervent  expression  of  sentiments  in  entire  unison  with 
those  of  our  correspondent  upon  this  subject ;  and  Bvlweb,  in  *  Ernest  MaltraverSy*  em- 
bodies kindred  views,  in  some  sound  and  judicious  remarks  upon  the  education  of  the 
young.  This  over-tasking  of  immature  intellects  is  exciting  public  attention,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  A  work  by  a  valued  contributor  to  this  Magazine,  (A.  Bbighajh, 
M.  D.,  of  the  New-York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,)  which  treats  of  the 
abuse  uf  the  brain  in  children,  was  recently  warmly  commended  in  the  Edinburgh 
Quarterly,  and  the  positions  of  the  writer  enforced  by  unanswerable  arguments  adduced 
by  the  reviewer. 


*  All  thk  Motheb  !'  — '  Will  the  Editors  of  the  Kivickerbockxr,  by  inserting  in  their 
Magazine  the  accompanying  lines,  confer  a  favor  upon  a  bereaved  mother,  who  mourns 
the  loss  of  a  dear  infant- boy  Y  Thus  reads  the  modest  envelope  which  covered  the 
subjoined  most  touching  and  beautiful  stanzas.  Tears,  such  as  seem,  in  several  places^ 
to  have  blotted  the  mss.,  were  in  our  eyes  as  we  read  them.  Are  they  original?  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  never  seen  them  before.  Whether  original  or  translated,  let  us  hope 
that  the  lady  from  wliom  we  have  received  them,  will  not  hereafter  withhold  her  talents 
or  taste  from  our  pages. 

TO    A    DYING    INFANT. 


*  Sleep,  Halt  b«b7 1  sleep ! 

Not  in  thy  oradle  \mi. 
Nut  on  thjr  mother*!  breast 
Hrncefurlh  shiill  be  xhj  rest, 

Bui  Willi  the  quieldeaU.' 


Yes  !  —  wilh  th«  quiet  dead, 

Baby,  thy  re^t  Khali  be  : 
Oh!  many  a  weary  wight, 
Weary  of  life  aod  light, 

Would  faiu  he  down  with  thee. 

FleA,  little  tender  nursling ! 

Flee  to  thy  gra««y  nei>t ; 
There  Uiu  first  flowers  shall  blow, 
The  first  pure  flake  of  snow 

Shall  fall  upuu  thy  bre«ML 

Peace !  peace !  the  little  bosom 

Labors  with  short'ning  brooth  ; 
Peace!  peace!  thut  tremulous  sigh 
Speaks  bis  departure  nigh  — 
Those  are  the  dumps  of  Death ! 

I'reseeu  thee  in  thy  beauty, 
A  thing  all  health  and  glee, 

Rut  never  then  wert  thou 

So  beautiful,  as  now. 
Baby !  thou  seem'st  to  me. 

Thine  up-turued  eye*,  glazed  over, 
Like  violets  wet  with  dew ; 

Already  veiled  and  hid 

By  the  convuIsM  lid, 
Their  pupils  darkly  blue. 

Thy  little  mouth  half  open  - 

Thy  eoft  Up  quivering. 
As  if  (like  summer  air 
Ruffling  the  roee  leaves)  ther* 

Tby  Mttl  were  fluttering. 


Blount  np,  immortal  eoMBce ! 

Young  spirit!  haste,  depart ! 
And  is  this  Death  !  —  dr«adTUaf! 
If  such  thy  visiting, 

Uow  beautiful  ihon  ait! 

Oh !  I  could  gore  for  erer 

Upon  that  waxen  face ; 
So  passionless !  soppre! 
The  little  shrine  was  Mir« 

Au  angel's  dwelUog-plac«. 

Thou  weepest,  childless  motbar ! 

Ay,  weep  ~  't  will  ease  thhM  heart: 
He  was  thy  fir»t-born  son, 
Thy  first,  thine  only  one  — 

'T  is  hard  from  him  to  port ! 

T  i^  hard  to  lay  thy  darling 

Deep  in  the  damp,  cold  •orth  — 

His  empty  crib  tu  see, 

His  silent  nursery. 
Once  gladsome  with  hU  airtk. 

To  meet  again  in  slumber 

His  small  mouth's  rosy  kiss ; 
Then,  wakened  with  asiart. 
By  thine  own  throbbing  heart, 
His  twining  arms  to  miss! 

To  feel  (half  conscious  why) 
A  dull,  heart-siukiug  weight. 

Till  mem'ry  on  thy  soul 

Flashes  the  painful  whole, 
That  thott  art  desolau! 
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And  then  to  lie  mrd  weep, 
And  think  the  live-long  night, 

(Feeding  thine  own  distreas 

With  accurate  greedinew) 
Of  every  put  delighL 

Of  all  hi*  winning  waje. 

His  pretty  playful  smilef, 
Hill  joy  at  >if  ht  of  thee, 
Hifl  tricks,  his  mimickry. 

And  all  his  little  wiles! 

Oh !  these  are  recollections 

Roand  mothers*  hearts  that  cliag  — 
That  mingle  with  the  tears 
And  smiles  of  after  years, 

With  oA  awakening. 

Bat  thmi  wilt  then,  fond  mother ! 

In  after  years,  look  back 
(Time  brings  such  wondrous  easing,) 
With  sadnesit  not  unploasing, 

E*en  on  this  gloomy  track. 

Thou  *lt  say :  *  My  first-bora  blessing ! 

It  almost  broke  my  heart 
When  thou  wert  forced  to  go, 
And  yet,  for  thee,  I  know 

*'£  was  better  to  depart 


*  God  took  thee  in  his  mercy, 

A  lamb,  untaf  k*d,  untried ; 
He  fought  the  fight  for  thee. 
He  won  the  victory, 

And  thou  art  sanctified. 

*  I  look  around  and  see 

The  evil  ways  of  men ; 
And  oh  !  beloved  child ! 
1  'm  more  than  reconciled 

To  thy  departure  then. 

*  The  little  arms  that  clasped  me. 

The  innocent  lips  that  prast — 
Would  they  have  been  aspnra 
Till  now,  as  when  of  yore, 

1  iull'd  thee  on  my  breast  Y 

*  Now  (like  a  dew-drop  shrined 

Within  a  crystal  stone) 
Thou  'rt  safe  in  heaven,  ray  dove! 
Safe  with  the  Source  of  Love, 

The  Everlasting  One ! 

*  And  when  the  hour  arrives. 

From  flesh  that  sets  me  free. 
Thy  spirit  may  await. 
The  first  at  heaven's  gate. 

To  meet  and  welcome  me.' 


Ths  Majs8tt  or  the  Heavcivs.  —  We  have  received  from  the  eminent  philosopher, 
Dr.  Dick,  of  Scotland,  but  too  late  for  insertion  in  thepreaent  number,  an  original  arti- 
cle, written  for  our  pages,  upon  the  subject  of  certain  celestial  phenomena.  Our  readers 
are  not  ignorant  of  this  distinguished  author's  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind,  and  the 
depth  and  variety  of  his  mental  resources.  In  anticipating,  therefore,  a  rich  treat  from 
his  pen,  they  will  nm  no  risk  of  disappointment.  '  Great  spirits  ask  great  play-room  ;* 
and  in  the  present  instance,  we  are  almost  overpowered  with  the  extent  and  majesty 
of  the  philosopher's  field  of  thought  and  vision.  We  say  overpowered ;  for  it  is  no  easy 
task,  after  following  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Dick  along  the  'pathway  of  the  skies,'  and 
amid  the  countless  worlds  that  revolve  in  space,  to  bring  one's  imagination  down  to 
strait-lacing,  mundane  actuality.  The  soul  is  lifted  to  the  Power  that  spread  out  the 
heavens  like  a  curtain,  and  makes  the  clouds  his  pavilion  ;  and  is  prompted  to  exclaim 
in  the  sublime  language  of  a  poet  too  little  known  to  the  worid : 


'  Come,  when  still  night 


Hath  silenced  the  loud  hum  of  wakeful  hours. 

And  the  lone  pulses  beat,  as  if  it  were 

The  general  pulse  of  nature ;  then,  with  eye 

Of  fix'd  and  awe-struck  meditation,  look 

From  world  to  world !  *  *  * 

flow,  with  its  vast  and  bright  diameter. 

The  proudest  of  the  planets  seems  afar 

Dimiuish'd  to  a  point !    Yet  there,  perchance. 

Are  cities  with  gay  spires  and  lowers,  above 

The  pilch  of  earthly  mountains  ;  still  beyond  — 

At  sumless  distances,  and  thicker  far 

Than  all  earth's  living  myriads  —  kottt  of  $un* 

Throng  etiur  vtfl  jlz'if  rays ;  or^  widelp  laumeJud, 

Sail  atcfnl  cycles  rinmd  the  tkrone  of  heaven, 

jy^ith  their  attendant  epherte.    They  are  the  same 

Enduring  constellations  seen  by  them, 

Your  sires,  before  the  flood  ;  still  fixed  serene 

O'er  yon  ethereal  vault,  that  lifts  itself 

In  distant  grandeur.    'T  is  the  ancient  doma 

Of  Goo's  most  durable  fabric  :  far  beneath 

Crowned  with  her  populous  kingdoms,  Earth  revolves, 

An  atom  ia  the  host  of  worlds !' 

The  article  in  question  will  form  the  first  original  paper  in  the  KKicKEaaocKsa  for 
February. 
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Dinner  to  Mr.  Forbxst.  —The  dinner  recently  given  to  Mr.  Fobrkst,  by  his  Da- 
tive city,  is  pronounced  to  have  b^n  'one  of  the  most  splendid  ever  had  in  Brotherly 
Love.'  Hon.  J.  R.  Inoerroll  presided ;  and,  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  addressed 
the  company  on  the  occasion  of  their  meeting,  and  gave  a  toast  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Forrest,  who  '  returned  bis  grateful  and  moving  thanks,  in  an  address,  whose  power 
and  effect,'  it  has  been  said, '  cannot  well  be  conceived  by  any  description  with  pen  and 
ink.  It  rehearsed  his  career  from  his  boyish  days  to  the  present  time,  with  the  brevity 
of  a  modest  pride,  but  with  the  emotions  of  a  generous  heart.  Briefly  recounting  his 
successes  abroad,  he  said  these  latter  honors  had  not  so  high  a  claim  upon  his  gratitude 
as  those  which  the  citizens  of  his  native  Philadelphia  had  previously  conferred  upon 
him,  in  generous  anticipation  of  future  deservings.  The  whole  address  was  fraught 
with  that  truest  eloquence,  whose  source  and  fountain  is  the  heart.  The  grace  of  the 
actor  mingled  with  the  emotion  of  the  man,  in  happy  and  unstudied  combination.' 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were  among  the  large  concoiu'se 
who  assembled  to  do  honor  to  one  who,  both  professionally  and  as  an  American  gen- 
tleman, has  reflected  honor  upon  himself  and  his  country,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 


TflE    DRAMA. 

National  Theatre.  —  Mademoiselle  Augusta,  the  gracefid,  brilliant  and  fascina- 
ting Augusta,  and  the  almost  equally  charming  Miss  Turpin,  have  been  the  bright  par- 
ticular stars,  since  Mr.  VandenbofT  bade  us  a  temporary  adieu,  after  his  masterly  per- 
sonation of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  The  ever  attractive  La  Bayadere,  got  np  with 
liberality  and  good  taste,  worthy  of  all  praise,  was  repeated  many  a  time  and  oft,  to 
full  and  sometimes  crowded  houses.  Mr.  Morlxy's  '  Olifour'  was  more  than  respecta- 
ble ;  and  he  is  right,  we  think,  hi  making  the  old  judge  less  feeble  and  decrepid  than 
Richings  presents  him,  yet  the  latter  is  our  favorite  in  this  character.  We  scarcely 
know  whether  to  prefer  Horncastls  or  Jones  in  *  The  Unknown.'  Jones  sings  sweetly, 
but  of  all  moving  automatons,  be  is  the  least  lovely  to  look  upon.  The  chief  new  fea- 
tures in  the  opera,  however,  are  Miss  Turpin,  in  the  singing  Bayadere,  the  full  and 
effective  choruses,  and  the  dancing  girls  of  the  ballet.  It  is  the  best  looking  and  best 
acting  vocal  company  we  have  ever  had  on  the  stage.  Of  Augusta  it  is  super- 
fluous to  speak.  Ii  is  not  her  magnificent  dancing  alone,  that  pleases;  it  is  her 
graceful  agility,  united  with  lady-like  modesty  and  good  taste  in  every  nunrement, 
which  wins  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.  And  how  expressive  are  her 
beautiful  and  classic  features  in  the  pantomime !  One  scarcely  believes,  on  hearing  her 
*Two  Words*  in  the  little  piece  of  that  name,  that  she  has  not  spoken  before. 

The  ballet  and  pantomime  of  *  La  Somnambul^,'  from  which  the  opera  of  that  name 
was  taken,  has  also  been  successfully  produced.  It  was  first  acted  for  Augusta's  bene- 
fit, the  fair  danseuse  in  the  part  of  Amina.  The  incidents  are  much  the  same  as  thoee 
of  the  opera,  and  the  story  was  as  well  told  as  it  could  be  by  mere  gesture ;  some  of  it 
indeed  was  admirable.  Yet  pantomime  is  better  suited  to  the  French,  who  are  so  pecu- 
liarly a  people  of  gestures.  We  like  rather  to  have  the  poetry  of  motion  and  poetry  of 
sound  united. 

Touching  the  other  performances  of  the  month,  we  have  barely  space  to  allude  to  a 
few  of  them.  The  *■  Old  English  Gentleman'  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  we  ever  saw  per- 
formed ;  well  written  —  admirably  acted  —  quiet  and  natural,  with  no  clap-trap  or 
startling  incident,  yet  enlisting  your  interest  to  the  last  The  park  scenery,  the  lawn, 
and  mansion  in  the  distance,  are  beautifully  represented.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wallacx  has 
given  us  specimens  of  rare  excellence  in  acting,  in  his  character  of  Rattle,  in  '  Spring 
and  Autumn,'  RoUa,  Erasmus  Book-worm,  <  The  Scholar,'  Don  Felix  in  *The  Wonder,' 
and  Master  Walter,  'The  Hunchback.'  In  short,  without  curtailing  *£ulher  partica- 
lara,'  we  would  honestly  commend  to  our  readers  the  steriing  drama  in  its  purest 
as  well  as  the  rich  musical  attractions,  at  the  National  Theatre. 
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So  much  for  cordial  and  unqualified  praise,  and  the;7er  contra  balance  is  small.  One 
hint,  however,  we  would  venture,  and  that  is,  that  for  the  future  the  buffoonries  of 
Jim  Crow  and  '  Bone  Squash  Diavolo'  be  abolished.  A  little  of  the  strngy  occasionally, 
as  an  interhide,  ia  well  enough,  but  au  reste^  let  it  be  dif>pensed  M-ith.  This  we  think  is 
the  verdict  of  the  public,  however  uproarious  may  be  the  groundhngs  and  the  gallery, 
in  favor  of  those  elegant  entertainments. 


Pabk  Thxatre  —  Mb.  Forrest.  —  This  gentleman's  last  engagement  has  not,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  added  to  his  reputation.  A  round  of  arduous  characters  has  presented 
Mr.  FoBUBfiT  to  his  audiences  with  all  those  defects  in  his  personations  which  have  ever 
attended  his  attempts  of  Shakspeare.  *  Othello,'  of  all  Mr.  Forrest's  Shakspearean 
delineations,  is  the  least  objectionable ;  yet  even  this  is  only  an  exhibition  of  the  man 
*  Othello,'  without  the  mind.  His  gesture,  voice,  and  emphasis  are  generally  good  ;  but 
there  is  not  the  apiritu^  expression  of  the  character  at  all.  The  genius,  the  soul,  is 
wanting.  He  looks  as  Othello  might  have  looked  ;  he  uses  the  same  words ;  but  he 
does  not  speak  as  Othello  should  speak ;  he  does  not  shadow  forth  the  inward  construction 
of  his  mind,  *  with  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  heroic  c6nfidences  and  its  human 
misgivings,  its  agonies  of  hate  springing  from  the  depths  of  love ;'  he  does  not  do  this, 
simply  because  he  does  not,  and  perhaps  cannot,  identify  himself  with  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  past  In  the  expression  of  jealousy,  the  great  plague-spot  which  taints  the 
whole  of  Othello's  conduct,  Mr.  Forrest  moulds  his  face  into  a  distortion,  the  meaning 
of  which  we  defy  any  living  physiognomist  to  decipher.  Is  it  rage,  hatred,  maUce, 
envy,  separate  or  conjoined  7  Or  is  it  the  unmeaning  twisting  of  the  muscles,  which  a 
mountebank  or  a  madman  could  equally  well  effect  7  Whatever  it  may  be  meant  to 
be,  it  is  no  more  an  expression  of  jealousy  than  of  joy.  It  seems  something  borrowed 
from  Bedlam ;  *  full  of  fury,  and  signifying  nothing.' 

When  dressed  for  '  Lear,'  Mr.  Forrest's  face,  garments,  and  *  tout  ensemble'  are  truly 
and  effectively '  got  up;'  and  as  he  stands,  a  painter  might  choose  him  for  a  model  of 
the  ill-judging  king,  provided  he  had  genius  enough  himself  to  conceive  his  true  expres- 
sion. But  his  acting  of  the  character  is  physically  and  morally  false.  Lear  has  de- 
clined into  the  vale  of  years,  and  it  is  his  infirmities,  as  much  as  his  paternal  affection, 
which  induce  the  wish  for  retirement.  He  leaves  the  throne,  because  he  feels  the 
infirmities  of  age  upon  him,  and  because,  he  desires  that  the  evening  of  his  life  may  pass 
quietly  away,  and  give  rest  and  peace  to  his  venerable  decline.  Now  in  Mr.  Forrest's 
delineation  of  this  timd-wom  man,  one  would  imagine  that  the  animal  strength  of  boy- 
hood had  rejuvenated  the  palsied  limbs  of  fourscore  years,  or  that  a  frolicksome  youth 
had  donned  his  grand-papa's  wig  and  cane,  and  was  giving  a  boisterous  imitation  of 
the  old  gentleman's  squeaking  treble,  accompanied  by  a  sturdy  copy  of  the  debilitated 
movements  of  his  '  most  weak  hams.'  Lear  could  never  utter  the  curse  upon  his  daugh- 
ters as  Mr.  Forrest  persists  in  giving  it ;  or,  if  he  could  have  called  back  the  strong  and 
healthy  lungs  of  his  youth,  and  collected  every  bodily  energy  for  the  withering  effort,  and 
made  it,  it  would  have  been  his  last  effort—  his  dying  speech ;  and  the  play  might  end 
there,  for  any  personal  aid  which  the  principal  character  could,  in  his  material  sub- 
stance, have  given  it  afterward.  '  The  greatness  of  Lear,'  says  Chablks  Lamb,  '  is  not 
in  corporeal  dimensions,  but  in  intellectual.  The  explosions  of  his  passion  are  terrible 
as  a  volcano.  They  arc  storms,  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  sea,  his 
mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.  It  is  hia  mind  which  is  laid  bare.  The  case  of  flesh  and 
blood  seems  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on ;  oven  as  he  himself  neglects  it.'  It  is 
not  in  the  curse  alone,  but  throughout  the  play,  that  we  seethe  great  physical  force  of 
Mr.  FoBBEST  predominating  over  all  the  spiritual  qualities  which  should  be  exhibited. 
The  genius  of  the  character  seems  forgotten  ;  probabiUty  is  outraged ;  and  instead  of 
the  old,  injured,  imbecile  father,  unable  to  draw  even  sympathy  from  his  daughters,  we 
see  a  stem,  sinewy,  implacable  giant,  with  a  white  beard,  possessing  bone,  muscle,  and 
all  sorts  of  physical  energy,  enough  to  pulverize  his  daughters,  and  '  drive  their  subjects 
before  him  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese.' 
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Mrs.  Shaw.  —  Few  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  can  have  forgotten  Mrs. 
Shaw,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country  at  the  Park  some  year  or  two 
since.  Returned  from  a  western  and  southern  tour,  she  has,  daring  the  past  month, 
reappeared  at  this  house,  and  ably  sustained  her  favorite  characters.  As  'Julia,'  in  the 
' Hunchback,' '  Desdcmona,'  '  Cordelia'  in  tragedy,  ' Christioe'  in  the  'Youthful Queen,' 
and  other  personations,  quite  as  difficult  and  as  varied,  she  has  maintained  the  good 
impression  which  her  first  engagement  so  justly  created.  With  a  very  agreeable  person, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  stnge  buslncFS,  a  round,  rich,  and  full  voice,  although  some- 
times monotonous,  Mrs.  Shaw  has  intellectual  talents  well  worthy  of  the  profession 
which  she  adorns.  Unlike  most  of  those  who  have  gone  the  circuit  of  the  western  and 
southern  theatres,  she  has  returned  with  a  good  taste,  unadulterated  by  the  pemkkHis 
cant  and  fustian  clap- trap,  which  is  so  much  admired  in  the  back  woods  of  Kentucky, 
and  prevails  more  or  less  through  all  the  western  theatres.  Mrs.  Shaw's  manner  is 
chaste  and  subdued.  She  is  never  betrayed  into  those  indecent,  passion-tearing,  pocket- 
handkerchief  enormities,  in  which  some  of  our  popular  actresses  so  effectively  indulge. 
Where  real  talent  exists,  these  availables  of  the  '  rough  and  tumble  school'  are  justly 
despised ;  and  it  is  only  a  consciousness  of  the  lack  of  legitimate  power,  which  can  ever 
induce  a  performer  to  make  use  of  them.  Mrs.  Shaw  would  be  a  roost  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  company  of  the  Park,  which  in  the  ladies'  as  well  as  the  gentlemen's 
department,  is  yet  sadly  deficient.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Whbatlst,  and  Mrs. 
Vernon,  there  is  not  now  at  this  house  a  lady  performer  worth  listening  to.  Mrs. 
llicHARDsoN  has  been  for  some  time  indisposed,  but  we  hope  will  soon  be  enabled  to 
appear  with  all  her  well-remembered  power.  Miss  Cusrmam  is  sometimes  efiective^  and 
natural ;  always  sprightly  in  farce ;  and,  strange  to  say,  not  the  worst  Lady  Macbeth  in 
the  world;  but  she  will  be  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  pantaloons.  Mrs.  Shaw  would 
fill  a  great  vacancy,  and  we  sincerely  hope,  for  the  honor  of  Old  Dniry,  that  she  may 
make  her  own  terms,  and  that  they  may  be  accepted. 

Madame  Lecompte,  a  danseiise  of  considerable  celebrity,  has  greatly  increased  the 
attractions  of  the  past  month.  Both  as  a  dancer  and  pantomimic,  Madame  Lxcomptb 
has  almost  turned  the  heads  of  the  good  people.  There  is  more  skill  and  greater  agility, 
more  physical  power  and  steady  confidence,  in  all  the  many  evolutions  of  this  artiste, 
than  has  ever  before  been  witnessed  on  the  American  staga  In  '  La  Bayadere*  and  the 
*  Fcnella'  of  '  Massaniello,'  she  has  won  great  applause,  and  the  dollars,  of  large  and 
delighted  audiences.  c^ 


'  American  Theatre,'  Bowsrt.  —  The  past  month  has  again  afibrded  us  ma  agigat' 
t unity  of  scemg  Mr.  Booth  in  some  of  his  principal  characters ;  and  as  usual,  we  must 
award  him  liberal  praise  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  his  personations,  through- 
out his  engagement,  were  sustained.  We  have  so  recently  spoken  of  the  performances 
of  this  gentleman,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  in  this  place.  We  csjUMt 
forbear  adverting,  however,  to  his  '  Sir  Giles  Overreach,'  as  recently  presented,  in  terms 
of  pointed  laud.  Who  that  heard  and  saw  him  in  this  part,  will  ever  forget  the  soena 
where,  in  reply  to  '  Wellborn' s'  charge  of  indebtedness,  seconded  by  *Lady  AUworth,' 
he  exclaims,  with  a  look  of  condensed  passion  and  bitterness  : 


'  Good,  grood !     Coniipirp 


With  your  new  bu»baud,  lady  ;  secoud  him 

III  his  disbonuRt  praitiKiHi ;  but  wben 

Tbu  manor  is  extended  to  my  uie, 

You  '11  apeak  iu  au  humbler  key,  and  sue  for  favor.' 


'  Yett  to  shut  up  thy  moulb,  and  make  thee  give 
Thyitelf  the  lie,  the  loud  lie,  I  draw  out 
The  preciouH  evidence  ;  if  thou  cann  fnmwear 
Thy  hand  and  aeal,  aud  make  a  forfeit  of 
Thy  ears  to  the  pillory '  etc. 
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And,  as  the  *  fair  skin  of  parchment'  is  disclosed  to  bis  astonished  gaze,  his  impas- 
sioned cry : 

*l  am  overwhelmed  with  wonder! 
WhHt  prodigy  it  this!    What  nubile  devil 
Hath  rased  out  the  ioacription  f    The  wax 
Turued  iuto  du«l!* 

From  henceforward  to  the  end  of  the  piny,  is  one  continued  exhibition  of  triumphant 
genius ;  and  the  total  abandonment  of  the  actor  to  the  spirit  of  the  author;  his  avoidance 
of  that  low  trickery  which  appeals  alune  to  the  eye  and  ear ;  drew  down  deserved 
plaudits,  loud  and  long. 

'The  Frost-Spirit  and  Sun-God,'  recently  produced  at  this  establishment,  far  exceeds, 
as  a  scenic  and  mechanical  spectacle,  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  presented.  The 
excellent  manager,  Mr.  Dinnxfobd,  was  very  properly  called  out,  and  justly  corapli* 
mented  upon  the  entire  success  of  the  piece. 


Obsbrvatioms  on  Electbicitt  and  '  Looming.'  —  We  invite  attention  to  the  first 
paper  in  the  present  number,  upon  the  subjects  of  Electricity,  and  tlie  phenomenon  of 
*  Looming.'  The  article  of  which  it  furnis  a  part,  came  to  us  through  the  hands  of  an 
esteemed  friend,  who  was  himself  greatly  interested  in  the  subjects  treated  of;  and  our 
readers  will  share  the  pleasure  which  iJie  author's  reluctant  permission  to  insert  it  in 
our  pages  has  aflbrded  us.  To  the  correctness  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  we  can  our- 
selves bear  decided  testimony.  We  have  often  encountered  those  '  moving  bodies  of 
warm  air,'  and  always  during  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  is  described  by  the 
writer.  The  peculiarities  of  '  looming,'  as  here  recorded,  are  doubtless  famiUar  to  our 
readers  on  the  Atlantic  sea-hoard,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  great  western  lakes ; 
and  that  the  theory  of  their  cause,  here  advanced,  is  the  true  one,  we  entertain  no 
doubt.  We  invite  particular  attention  to  the  terseness  and  clearness  of  the  language 
in  which  these '  Observations'  are  conveyed  to  the  reader.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
writer  comprehends  what  he  intends  to  say  hi  a  few  words,  and  those  which  are  most 
expressive.  We  refer  to  this,  becaase  a  style  thus  simple,  is  a  great  desideratum  with  many 
writers  upon  scientific  topics,  who  too  commonly  indulge  in  dry  and  barren  explications, 
and  adopt  unintelligible  nomenclature,  instead  of  coming  directly  to  the  point,  with  'all 
plainness  of  speech.' 

The  next  and  concluding  number  of  these  '  Observations,'  which  will  be  given  in  the 
Knickersockeb  for  February,  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  transmission  of 
sound  through  the  air,  and  a  theory  of  thunder-showers  and  of  west  and  north- 
west winds.  The  deductions  of  the  author,  in  support  of  his  positions,  are  fortified 
both  by  experience,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  some  of  the  soundest  minds  in 
iliis  country.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  entire  article  in  question  was  written  some 
years  since,  and  that  its  facts  have  been  confirmed  by  repeated  observation  of  corrobo- 
rative phenomena ;  placing  the  truth  of  the  theories  advanced,  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt. 

'MadDoo  !  —  Mad  Dog  !'  —  Mr.  George  Deabborn  has  published  a  small  pamphlet, 
intituled  'A  Treatise  on  Hydrophobia,  taken  from  the  mss.  of  a  late  eminent  physi- 
cian, to  which  is  added  an  Infallible  Remedy,  both  as  a  Preventative,  (where  is  the 
word  *  preveniative*  to  be  found  7)  and  in  confirmed  cases.  By  Henry  Hughes,  H.  M. 
First  Royal  Regt.,  Montreal.'  In  1821,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  New- York  physidan 
was  notoriously  sanguine  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  the  Scutellaria  later\folia^  in  th« 
relief  of  this  dreadful  disorder.  A  thousand  cases  were  declared  to  have  been  effected 
by  it ;  yet  it  had  no  more  real  or  lasting  effect  than  anaaeUia^  so  much  boasted  of  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  alisma  plantagOf  afterward  held  as  a  certain  cure.  They  all  finally 
grew  out  of  reputa ;  and  we  fear  such  will  be  the  fate  of  the  present  *  infallible  remedy.' 
But  the  medicine  should  never  be  left  utUritd,  in  any  confirmed  ease  of  hydrophobia. 
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Thc  K.vickerbockcrs. — Never- to-be- forsptten  name!  Who  that  sat  down  to  the 
sumptuous  dinner  and  intellectual  feast  given  and  enjoyed  at  the  late  anniTersary  of 
the  Society  of  good  Saint  Nicholas,  at  Delmonico's,  but  musf  needs  glory  in  belonging 
to  this  ancient  and  honorable  family!  What  were  the  old  portraits  of  the  departed 
Dutch  fathers,  which  ornamented  the  banqueting-hall —  what  the  aour-krout|  the  oily- 
koeks,  the  'crisp  and  crumbling  krullers,'  under  which  the  table  groaned  —  to  the 
spiritual  banquet;  thc  letters  from  absent  members,  and  distinguished  guests  invited; 
the  toasts,  the  songs;  the  rich  and  matter-full  speech  of  the  president;  the  general 
hilarity  7  Verily,  had  not  the  daily  journals,  with  that  pestilent  hurry  which  charac- 
terizes these  latter  days,  long  ago  given  the  details  uf  this  anniversary  to  the  world,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  embalm  them  in  these  pages ;  but  'express  mails'  and  rail-roads 
have  made  them,  ere  DOw^  familiar  to  newspaper-readers,  in  every  quarter  of  the  land ; 
and  we  would  fain  avoid  being  the  organ  of  disseminating  'Johnny  Thompson's  news.' 
We  annex,  however,  the  letter  of  Diedrich  Kkickeobocker,  which,  in  several  of  our 
daily  papers,  was  sadly  marred  in  the  printing.  It  was  read  with  great  feeHng  by  the 
President,  and  received  with  the  profoundest  emotion  : 

*  EcRWAARDiGC  Heer  :  Alf>  f y  eei)  pypji  hebt  oin  te  rookcn  ik  zende  u  mot  dese  kort  l»ri«f  h9L 
Ali^eraeeu  Ilandeli  blad  om  tn  lezon.  Ik  kan  nict  iniddair  mit  u  eeten  om  dat  oaser  Hollandiaka 
Kouiuf inn«  ii  overledon  maur  ik  zoade  u.   '  Eon  dracht  maakt  machL'   Ik  biy  ve  ■  fstrovw  vriaodf 

*  DiBDRicR  KnicKCaaocKsa.* 

Success  and  long  life  to  thc  ancient  Society  of  Saint  Nxcuolas! 


To  |PuBLi8HERS,  Readers,  amo  Correspondents.— Noticaa  of  th«  followiog  workf,  RlcboRfh 
ia  type,  have  been  unavoidably  omitted  wiih  the  *  Literary  Record'  departneut  of  the  prweat 
Dumber:  *  Constance  Latimer,' by  Mrs.  Emburt  ;  '  Never  Despair,'  by  Prof.  Bokum;  'City  of  tbt 
Sultan,'  by  Miss  Pardoe  ;  '  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,'  a  Novel ;  '  Tales  from  Ike  GenMO,*  bf  Na- 
THAMiBL  Greene,  Esq. ;  *  The  Clock-Maker ;'  Carey  on  Wealth  ;'  Watlam  d'b  *  Political  Eeoaoaqr  p 
«The  Tourist  in  Europe;'  *  Advent:  a  Mystery;'  'Recollections  of  a  Boatkera  JUtnw;* 
Adams' *  ElemenU of  Moral  Philosophy  ;' WvsE  on  Education;  'The  Old  Comniodore}  Fo«TBa*i 
Counting -House  Manual ;  and  a  new  '  History  of  Rome.'  Beside  a  good  variety  of  aanutof  aad 
entertaining  articles, '  Original  Letters  from  an  American  Abroad,'  Ollapodiana,*  etc.,  tho  MlowiRf 
papers,  of  a  more  solid  character,  are  filed  for  insertion  :  *  American  Autiqaitiea**  Noaibor  Fhrt ; 

*  A  Few  Plain  Thoughts  on  Phrenology  ;'  aad  'Scandinavian  Literature  and  Aatlqaifiaa.*    Maabtr 
Two  of  the  *  Intercepted  Letters  from  a  Sensitive  Driton,' will  appear  in  tbo  Fobraarj  wamkmif 
together  with  an  exciting  document  of  the  *  olden  time,'  in  the  shape  of  an  origiaal  Jounnl  atf 

*  eight  years'  hard  fighting  during  the  war  for  our  independence,'  in  the  hand-writtsf  of  tkat  g^- 
lant  officer,  BIajor  Allan  M'Lane,  father  of  the  Hon.  Louis  M'Lane,  and  an  orifiaml  poei  froai 
John  Galt,  Esq.,  of  Scotland.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  again  (Vom  their  old  fkvorit%  tko 
author  of  the  '  Cruise  of  a  Guineaman,' '  The  M«thiy ,'  etc  The  *  letters  from  Rone,'  an  napset* 
fully  declined.  They  are  evidently  intended  as  imitations  of  the  admirable  *  Palnym  LeCtstti' 
and  as  such,  are  worse,  if  possible  —  and  this  is  supposing  an  extreme  cose  —  than  the  *f* nnrlniilW 
of  Ernest  Maltravers,'  which  some  one  of  the  inferior  «cri6/ert,  who  has  no  ooeasioa  toeovy 
for  his  redundance  of  ear,  has  been  palming  upon  this  community,  (through  the  Bistakoa 
of  our  worthy  weekly  contemporary,  the  *Mirror,')  as  a  genuine  prodnetioB  of  1 

*  Pelham  !'    Mr.  Bulwer,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  has  never  written  an  original  article  ikr 
any  American  periodical,  save  the  two  which  were  placed  in  type  from  his  mss^  fortke 
Knickerbocker.    '  Stanzas  for  Chrittmas'  are  certainly  clever  linos,  but  they  am  aarrod  by  a 
cacophany,  toward  the  close.    Moreover, '  H.  D.  C  will  find  the  scenes  he  liaa  ckoeeii  for  ||ltu« 
tion  much  better  described  in  the  'Visit  of  St.  Nicholas,*  written  several  years  since,  by  Cli 
C.  MooRE,  of  this  city,  and  still  circulated  every  season,  about  Christmas-tiaM,  in  all  tiM 
pars,  far  and  near. 
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THE    RINGS    OF    SATURN. 


lY    THOMAS    OICR,     LL.D.,    AUTHOR    OF    *  THE    CHRISTIAN    PHULOSOPHBR/    ETC. 


The  rings  which  encircle  the  planet  Saturn,  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  most  grand  and  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
This  phenomenon  was  first  perceived  by  Galileo,  in  the  year  1610, 
soon  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope  ;  but  its  real  nature  was  not 
at  first  apprehended.  He  imagined  that  Saturn  was  '  in  the  shape  of 
an  olive,'  and  that  this  planet  consisted  of  two  small  globes  attached 
to  a  larger  one  ;  one  ot  these  globes  being  placed  on  one  side,  and 
another  upon  the  other  side.  In  the  above  year,  he  published  his  * 
discovery,  in  a  Latin  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which  wsls,  that  he  had 
seen  Saturn  appearing  with  three  bodies.  After  viewing  the  planet 
in  this  form  for  two  years,  he  was  surprised  to  see  it  become  quite  v 
round,  without  its  adjoining  globes,  and  to  remain  in  this  state  for 
gome  time  ;  and,  after  a  considerable  period,  to  appear  again  in  its 
triple  form,  as  before.  This  deception  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
magnifying  power  in  the  telescope  used  by  Galileo.  For  the  first 
telescope  constructed  by  this  astronomer,  magnified  the  diameters  of 
objects' only  three  times  ;  his  second  improved  telescope  magnified 
only  eight  times  ;  and  the  best  telescope  which,  at  that  time,  he  found 
himself  capable  of  constructing,  magnified  little  more  than  thirty 
times  ;  and  with  this  telescope  he  made  most  of  his  discoveries.  But 
a  telescope  of  this  power  is  not  sufficient  to  show  the  opening,  or 
dark  space,  between  the  ring  and  Satuni,  on  each  side  of  the  planet ; 
and,  at  the  time  it  appeared  divested  of  its  two  appendages,  the  thin 
and  dark  edge  of  the  ring  must  have  been  in  a  line  between  his  eye 
and  the  body  of  Saturn  —  which  phenomenon  happens  once  every 
fifteen  years.  About  forty  years  after  this  period,  the  celebrated 
Huygens  greatly  improved  the  art  of  grinding  object-glasses ;  and 
with  a  telescope  of  his  own  construction,  twelve  feet  long,  and  after- 
ward with  another  of  twenty-three  feet,  which  magnified  objects  one 
hundred  times,  he  discovered  the  true  shape  of  Saturn's  ring ;  and 
in  1659,  published  his  '  Systema  Satumium,*  in  which  he  describes 
and  delineates  all  its  appearances. 

It  was  suspected  by  astronomers,  more  than  a  century  i^o,  that 
the  ring  of  Saturn  was  double,  or  divided  into  two  concentric  rings. 
Carsini  supposed  it  was  probable  that  this  was  the  ease.  Mr.  Pound, 
in  the  account  of  his  observations  on  Saturn,  in  1723,  by  means  of 
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Hadley's  new  reflecting  telescope,  states,  that  with  this  instrument 
he  could  plainly  perceive  *  the  black  list  in  Saturn* s  ring,'  and  gives 
an  engraving  of  the  planet  and  ring,  with  this  dark  stripe  distinctly 
marked,  as  in  the  modern  views  of  Saturn.     It  was  not,  however, 
till  Sir  W.  Herschel  began  to  make  observations  on  this  planet,  with 
his  powerful  telescopes,  that  Saturn  was  recognised  as  being  invested 
with  two  concentric  rings.     The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
rings,  as  determined  by  the  observations  of  this  astronomer,  which 
are  here  expressed  in  the  nearest  round  numbers.     Outside  diame- 
ter of  the  exterior  ring,  204,800  miles,  which  is  nearly  twenty-six 
times  the   diameter  of  the  earth.     Inside  diameter  of  this    ring, 
190,200  miles.     Breadth  of  the  dark  space  between  the  two  rings, 
2,839  miles,  which  is  seven  hundred  miles  more  than  the  diameter  of 
our  moon,  so  that  a  body  as  large  as  the  moon  would  have  room  to 
move  between  the  rings.      Outside  diameter  of  the  interior  ring, 
184,400,  and  the  inside  diameter,  140,300  miles.     Breadth  of  the 
exterior  ring,  7,200  miles  ;  breadth  of  the  interior,  20,000  miles,  or 
two-and-a-half  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth ;  so  that  the  interior 
ring  is  nearly  three  times  broader  than  the  exterior.     The  thickness 
of  the  rings  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined.     Sir  John 
Herschel  supposes  that  it  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  miles.     *  So 
very  thin  is  the  ring,'  says  Sir  John,  *  that  it  is  quite  invisible,  when 
its  edge  is  directly  turned  to  the  earth,  to  any  but  telescopes  of  ex- 
traordinary power.'     The  breadth  of  the  two  rings,  including  the 
dark  space  between  them,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  dark  space 
'•which  intervenes  between  the  globe  of  Saturn,  and  the  inside  of  the 
interior  ring.     It  appears  to  have  been  lately  ascertained  that  this 
double  ring  is  not  exactly  circular,  but  eccentric.     This  seems  to 
have  been  first  observed  by  Schwalz^  of  Dessau,  in  1828.     He  in- 
formed Mr.  Harding  of  it,  who  thought  he  saw  the  same  thing. 
Mr.    Harding    informed    Professor    Schumacher,  who  applied   to 
M.  Strave,  to  settle  the  question,  by  means  of  the  superb  microme- 
ter attached  to  his  great  telescope.     M.  Strave  measured  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ring  and  the  body  of  the  planet,  on  five  different 
days,  and  ascertained  that  Saturn's  ring  is  really  eccentric,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  centre  of  the  planet  does  not  coincide  with  the 
centre  of  the  ring,  but  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rings  oscil- 
lates round  that  of  the  body  of  Saturn,  describing  a  very  minute 
orbit.     This  is  considered  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  system  of  the  rings,  in  preventing  them  from  being 
shifted  from  their  equilibrium  by  any  external  force,  snch  as  the  at- 
traction of  the  satellites,  uhich  "might  endanger  their  falling  upon 
the  planet. 

This  double  ring  is  now  found  to  have  a  swifl  rotation  around 
Saturn  in  its  own  plane,  which  it  accomplishes  in  ten  hours  and  a  half. 
This  rotation  was  detected  by  observing  that  some  portions  of  the 
rings  were  a  little  less  bright  than  others.  Sir  \V.  Herschel,  when 
examining  the  plane  of  the  ring  with  a  powerful  telescope,  perceived 
near  the  extremity  of  its  arms,  or  anscc^  several  lucid  or  protuberant 
points,  which  seemed  to  adhere  to  the  ring.  At  first  he  imagined 
them  to  be  satellites,  but  afterward  found,  upon  careful  examination, 
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that  none  of  the  satellites  could  exhibit  such  an  appearance ;  and 
therefore  concluded  that  these  points  adhered  to  the  ring,  and  that 
the  variation  in  their  position  arose  from  a  rotation  of  the  ring  in  the 
period  above  stated.  The  circumference  of  the  exterior  ring  being 
643,650  miles,  every  point  of  its  outer  surface  moves  with  a  velocity 
of  more  than  a  thousand* miles  every  minute,  or  seventeen  miles 
during  one  beat  of  the  clock.  It  is  highly  probable  (Jiat  this  rapid 
motion  of  the  ring  is  one  of  the  principal  causes,  under  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Creator,  of  sustaining  the  ring,  and  preventing  it  from 
collapsing,  and  falling  down  upon  the  planet.  This  double  ring  is 
evidently  a  solid,  compact  substance,  and  not  a  mere  cloud,  or  shining 
fluid.  For  it  casts  a  deep  shadow  upon  different  regions  of  the 
planet,  which  is  plainly  perceived  by  good  telescopes.  Beside, 
were  it  not  a  solid  arch,  its  centrifugal  force,  caused  by  its  rapid 
rotation,  would  soon  dissipate  all  its  parts,  and  scatter  them  in  the 
surrounding  spaces.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether  both  the  rings 
have  the  same  period  of  rotation.  This  magnificent  appendage  to 
the  globe  of  Saturn,  is  about  30,000  miles  distant  from  the  surface 
of  the  planet,  so  that  four  globes,  nearly  as  large  as  the  earth,  could 
be  interposed  between  them ;  it  keeps  always  the  same  position  in 
respect  to  the  planet ;  is  incessantly  moving  around  ;  and  is  car*- 
ried  along  with  the  planet  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 


DIMENSIONS     OP    BATURN^S    RINGS. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
magnitude,  the  mechanism,  and  the  magnificence  of  these  wonderful 
rings,  which  form  one  of  the  most  astonishing  objects  that  the 
universe  displays.  In  order  to  appreciate,  in  some  measure,  the 
immense  size  of  these  rings,  it  may  be  proper  to  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing statements.  Suppose  a  person  to  travel  round  the  outer  edge  of 
the  exterior  ring,  and  to  continue  his  journey  without  intermission, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  every  day,  it  would  require  more  than 
seventy  years,  before  he  could  finish  his  tour  round  this  immense 
celestial  arch.  The  interior  boundary  of  the  inner  ring  encloses  a 
space  which  would  be  sufficient  to  contain  within  it  three  hundred 
and  forty  globes  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  and  the  outer  ring  could  en- 
close, within  its  inner  circumference,  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
globes  of  the  same  magnitude,  supposing  every  portion  of  the  en- 
closed area  to  be  filled.  This  outer  ring  would  likewise  enclose  a 
globe  containing  2,829,580,622,048,315,  or  more  than  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  billions  of  cubical  miles  ;  which  globe  would  be  equal 
to  more  than  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  globes  of  the  size  of  the 
earth.  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  surface  contained  in  these  rings, 
the  one  side  of  the  outer  ring  contains  an  area  of  4,529,401,800,  or 
more  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of  square  miles.  The 
one  side  of  the  inner  ring  contains  9,895,780,-318,  or  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand millions  of  square  miles.  The  two  rings,  therefore,  contain  on 
one  side,  above  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  millions  of  square 
miles ;  and  as  the  other  sides  of  the  rings  contain  the  same  extent 
of  surface,  the  whole  area  comprehended  in  these  rings  will  amount 
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to  28,850,365,236,  or  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  square  miles.  This  quantity  of  surface  is  oqual  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  times  the  number  of  square  miles  in 
the  terraqueous  globe,  and  is  more  than  five  hundred  times  the 
area  of  all  the  habitable  portions  of  the  earth.  Were  we  to  suppose 
these  rings  inhabited,  (which  is  not  at  all  improbable,)  they  would 
accommodate  a  population  —  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  as  in  England  —  of  8,078,102,266,080, 
or  more  than  cig?U  billions,  which  is  equal  to  more  than  ten  thatuand 
times  the  present  population  of  our  globe.  So  that  these  rings,  in 
reference  to  the  space  they  contain,  may  be  considered,  in  one  point 
of  view,  as  equal  to  ten  thousand  worlds. 

These  rings,  therefore,  exhibit  a  striking  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
Creator,  and  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  his  plans  and  ope- 
rations. Thoy  likewise  display  the  depths  of  his  toisdom  and  intelli- 
gence. For  they  are  so  adjusted,  both  in  respect  to  their  position 
around  the  body  of  the  planet,  and  to  the  degree  of  motion  impressed 
upon  them,  as  to  prevent  both  their  falling  in  on  the  planet,  and  their 
flying  off  from  it  through  the  distant  regions  of  space.  We  have 
already  stated,  that  the  rings  are  not  exactly  concentric  with  the  body 
of  the  planet.  Now  it  is  demonstrable  from  physical  considerations, 
that,  were  they  mathematically  perfect  in  their  circular  form,  and 
exactly  concentric  with  the  planet,  they  would  form  a  system,  in  a 
state  of  unstahlc  equilibrium,  which  the  slightest  external  power, 
such  as  the  attraction  of  the  satellites,  might  completely  subvert, 
by  precipitating  them  unbroken  on  the  surface  of  tho  planet.  For 
physical  laws  must  be  considered  as  operating  in  the  system  of  Sa- 
turn, as  well  as  in  tho  earth  and  moon,  and  the  other  planets ;  and  every 
minute  circumstance  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  correspond  with  those 
laws.  *  The  observed  oscillation,'  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  '  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  rings  about  that  of  the  planet,  is  in  itself  the  evidence  of 
a  perpetual  contest  between  conservative  and  destructive  powers ; 
both  extremely  feeble,  but  so  antagonizing  one  another,  as  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  ever  acquiring  an  uncontrollable  ascendancy,  and  rush- 
ing to  a  catastrophe.'  '  The  smallest  difference  of  velocity  between 
the  body  and  rings  must  infallibly  precipitate  the  latter  on  the  former, 
never  more  to  be  separated  ;  consequently,  either  their  motion  in  their 
common  orbit  round  the  sun  must  have  been  adjusted  to  each  other 
by  an  external  power,  with  the  minutest  precision,  or  the  rings  must 
have  been  formed  about  the  planet,  while  subject  to  their  common 
orbitual  motion,  and  under  the  full,  free  influence  of  all  the  acting 
forces.'  Here  then,  we  have  an  evident  proof  of  the  consummate 
wisdom  of  the  Almighty  Contriver,  in  so  nicely  adjusting  every  thing 
in  respect  to  number,  weight,  position,  and  motion,  so  as  to  preserve  in 
undeviating  stability  and  permanency  this  wonderful  system  of  Saturn. 
And  we  have  palpable  evidence,  that  every  thing  conducive  to  this  end 
has  been  accomplished,  from  the  fact,  that  no  sensible  deviation  hat 
been  observed  in  this  system  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  or  since  tjie  ring  was  discovered,  nor,  in  all  probability,  has 
there  ever  been  any  change  or  catastrophe  in  this  respect,  since  the 
planet  was  first  created,  and  launched  into  the  depths  of  space. 
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APPEARANCE   OF  THE   RINGS  FROM  THE   BODY   OF  SATURN. 

These  rings  will  appear  in  the  firmament  of  Saturn  like  large 
luminous  arches,  or  semicircles  of  light,  stretching  across  the  heavens 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  horizon,  occupying  the  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  part  of  the  visible  sky.  As  they  appear  more  brilliant  than 
the  body  of  the  planet,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  composed  of  sub- 
stances fitted  for  reflecting  the  solar  light  with  peculiar  splendor ;  and 
therefore  will  present  a  most  magnificent  and  brilliant  aspect  in  the 
firmament  of  Saturn.  Their  appearance  will  be  diflerentm  different 
regions  of  the  planet.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  equator,  they  will 
be  seen  nearly  as  complete  semicircles,  stretching  along  the  whole 
celestial  hemisphere,  and  appearing  in  their  greatest  splendor.  In 
the  daytime,  they  will  present  a  dim  appearance,  like  a  cloud,  or  like 
our  moon,  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.  After  sunset,  their 
brightness  will  increase,  as  our  moon  increases  in  brilliancy  when  the 
sun  disappears,  and  the  shadow  of  the  globe  of  Saturn  will  be  seen 
on  their  eastern  boundary, directly  opposite  to  the  sun.  The  shadow 
will  appear  to  move  gradually  along  the  rings  till  midnight,  when  it  will 
be  seen  near  the  zenith,  or  the  highest  point  of  these  celestial  arches. 
Ailer  midnight,  it  will  appear  to  decline  to  the  western  horizon,  where 
it  will  be  seen  near  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Afler  sun-rise, 
its  brightness  decays,  and  it  appears  like  a  cloudy  arch  throughout  the 
day.  The  following  circumstances  will  add  to  the  interest  of  this 
astonishing  spectacle  : 

1.  The  ra'p'xd  motion  of  the  rings,  which  will  appear  to  move  from 
the  eastern  horizon  to  the  zenith  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

2.  The  diversity  of  surface  which  the  rings  will  exhibit.  For,  if 
we  can  trace  inequalities  on  those  rings,  by  the  telescope,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  eight  hundred  millions  of  miles,  much  more  must 
the  inhabitants  of  Saturn  perceive  all  the  variety  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  when  they  are  placed  so  near  them  as  the  one-eighth  part 
of  the  distance  of  our  moon.  Every  two  or  three  minutes,  there- 
fore, a  now  portion  of  the  scenery  of  the  rings  will  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  horizon,  with  all  their  diversified  objects;  and,  it  these 
rings  be  inhabited,  the  various  scenes  and  operations  connected  with 
their  population,  might  be  distinguished  from  the  surface  of  Saturn 
with  such  eyes  as  ours,  aided  by  our  most  powerful  telescopes. 

3.  The  motion  of  the  shadow  of  the  globe  of  Saturn,  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  rings,  which  shadow  will  occupy  a  space 
of  many  thousand  miles  upon  the  rings,  will  form  another  variety  of 
scenery  in  the  firmament. 

4.  If  the  two  rings  revolve  around  the  planet  in  different  periods 
of  time,  the  appearances  in  the  celestial  vault  will  be  still  more  diver- 
sified ;  then  one  scene  will  be  seen  rising  on  the  upper,  and  another 
and  a  different  scene  rising  on  the  lower  ring  ;  and  through  the  open- 
ing between  the  rings,  the  stars,  the  planets,  or  one  or  two  of  the 
satellites,  may  sometimes  appear. 

Near  the  polar  regions  of  the  planet,  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  rings  will  appear  above  the  horizon,  dividing  the 
celestial  hemisphere  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  presenting  the  same 
general  appearances  now  described,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale.     To- 
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ward  the  polar  points,  the  rings  will,  in  all  probability,  be  quite  invi- 
sible. During  the  space  of  fourteen  years  and  nine  months,  which 
is  half  the  year  of  the  planet,  the  sun  shines  on  the  one  side  of  these 
rings  without  intermission,  and  during  the  same  period  he  shines  on 
the  other  side.  During  nearly  fifteen  years,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
on  one  side  of  the  equator  will  be  enlightened  by  the  sun  in  the  day 
time,  and  the  rings  by  night,  while  those  on  the  other  hemisphere, 
who  live  under  the  dark  sides  of  the  rings,  suffer  a  solar  eclipse  of 
fifleen  years'  continuance,  during  which  they  never  see  the  sun.  At 
the  time  when  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  on  one  side  of  the  rings,  and 
is  about  to  shine  on  the  other,  the  rings  will  be  invisible,  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn. 

At  first  view,  we  might  be  apt  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  a  gloomy 
situation  for  those  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  rings,  during 
so  long  a  period  as  fifteen  years.  But,  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  or  the  numerous  beneficent 
contrivances  which  may  tend  to  cheer  them  during  this  period ;  and 
therefore  are  not  warranted  to  conclude  that  such  a  situation  is  phy- 
sically uncomfortable.  We  know  that  they  enjoy  the  light  of  their 
moons  without  almost  any  interruption.  Sometimes  two,  sometimes 
four,  and  sometimes  all  their  seven  moons,  are  shinin]^  in  their  hemis- 
phere in  one  bright  assemblage.  Beside,  during  this  period  is  the 
principal  opportunity  they  enjoy  of  contemplating  the  starry  firma- 
ment, and  sui*veying  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  in  which 
they  may  enjoy  a  pleasure  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  is  felt  amidst 
the  splendor  of  the  solar  rays  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multi- 
tudes may  resort  to  these  darker  regions,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
celestial  observations.  For  the  bright  shining  of  the  rings  during  the 
continuance  of  night  will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  the  numerous 
objects  in  the  starry  heavens  from  being  distinguished.  The  very 
circumstance,  then,  w^hich  might  at  first  view  convey  to  our  minds 
images  of  gloom  and  horror,  may  be  parts  of  a  system  in  which  are 
displayed  the  most  striking  evidences  of  beneficent  contrivance  and 
design. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  as  a  mysterious  question,  '  What  is  the  use 
of  the  rings  with  which  Saturn  is  environed  V  This  is  a  question 
which,  I  conceive,  there  is  no  great  difiiculty  in  answering.  The 
following  considerations  will  go  a  great  way  in  determining  this 
question  : 

1.  They  are  intended  to  produce  all  the  varieties  of  celestial  and 
terrestrial  scenery  which  I  have  described  above,  and  doubtless  other 
varieties,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted  ;  and  this  circumstance  of 
itself,  although  we  could  devise  no  other  reason,  might  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  Creator  in  deviating  from  his  general  arrangements  in 
respect  to  the  other  planets.  For  variety  is  one  characteristic  of  his 
plans  and  operations,  both  in  respect  to  the  objects  on  our  globe, 
and  to  those  which  exist  throughout  the  planetary  system ;  and  it  is 
accordant  with  those  desires  for  novelty  and  variety  which  are 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings. 

2.  They  are  intended  to  give  a  display  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  of  the  effects  of  his  Omnipotence.  They  are  also 
intended  to  evince  his  inscrutable  wisdom  and  intelligence,  in  the 
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nice  adjustment  of  their  motions  and  positions,  so  as  to  secure  their 
stability  and  permanency  in  their  revolutions  along  with  the  planet 
around  the  sun. 

3.  They  are  doubtless  intended  to  teach  us  what  varied  kinds  of 
sublimity  and  beauty  the  Deity  has  introduced,  or  may  yet  introduce, 
into  various  regions  throughout  the  universe.  We  are  acquainted 
with  only  a  few  particulars  respecting  one  planetary  system.  But 
we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  many  millions  of  similar  or 
analogous  systems  exist  throughout  the  unlimited  regions  of  space. 
In  some  of  these  systems,  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  worlds 
which  compose  them,  may  be  as  difierent  from  those  of  our  globe, 
and  some  of  the  other  planets,  as  the  arrangements  and  apparatus 
connected  with  Saturn  are  different  from  those  of  the  planets  Vesta 
or  Mars.  Around  some  of  these  worlds  there  may  be  thrown  not 
only  two  concentric  rings,  but  rings  standing  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  enclosing  and  revolving  around  each  other.  Yea,  for 
aught  we  know,  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number  of  rings  around 
some  worlds,  and  variously  inclined  to  each  other,  so  that  ihe  planet 
may  appear  like  a  terrestrial  globe,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  an 
armillary  sphere ;  and  all  these  rings  may  be  revolving  within  and 
around  each  other,  in  various  directions,  and  on  different  periods  of 
time,  so  as  to  produce  a  variety  and  sublimity  of  aspect,  of  which  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception.  There  is  nothing  irrational  or 
extravagant  in  these  suppositions  :  for  had  we  never  discovered  the 
rings  of  Saturn,  we  could  have  formed  no  conception  of  such  an  ap- 
pendage being  thrown  around  any  world,  and  it  would  have  been 
considered  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  and  romantic,  had  any 
one  broached  the  idea.  We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude,  from  the 
characteristic  of  variety  impressed  on  the  universe,  that  Saturn  is  not 
the  only  planet  in  creation  that  is  surrounded  with  such  an  apparatus, 
and  that  the  number  and  position  of  its  rings  were  not  the  only 
models  according  to  which  the  planetary  arrangements  in  other  sys- 
tems may  be  constructed. 

4.  Beside  the  considerations  now  stated,  the  chief  use,  I  presume, 
for  which  these  rings  were  created,  was  —  that  they  might  serve  as  a 
spacious  abode  for  myriads  of  ivtclligent  creatures.  If  we  admit  that 
the  globe  of  Saturn  was  formed  for  the  reception  of  rational  beings, 
we  have  the  same  reason  to  believe  that  the  rings  were  formed  for  a 
similar  purpose.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  surface  of  29,000,000,000 
of  square  miles,  capable  of  containing  ten  thousand  times  the  popu- 
lation of  our  globe,  would  be  left  destitute  of  inhabitants,  when  there 
is  not  a  puddle,  or  marsh,  or  drop  of  water,  on  our  globe,  but  teems 
with  living  beings.  These  rings  are  as  capable  of  supporting  sensitive 
and  intelligent  beings  as  any  of  the  globes  which  compose  the  solar  sys* 
tem.  They  are  solid  bodies ;  they  have  an  attractive  power ;  they 
are  endowed  with  motion  ;  and  from  their  surface  the  most  grand  and 
magnificent  displays  may  be  beheld  of  celestial  scenery.  From  all 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  stated  above,  it  is  evident  that 
the  numerous  objects  connected  with  the  rings  and  with  the  globe  of 
Saturn,  were  not  intended  merely  to  illuminate  barren  sands  and  hide- 
ous deserts,  but  to  afford  a  comfortable  and  magnificent  habitation 
for  thousands  of  millions  of  rational  inhabitants,  who  employ  their 
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faculties  in  the  contemplation  of  the  wonders  which  surround  them, 
and  give  to  their  Creator  the  glory  which  is  due  to  his  name* 

A  variety  of  other  scenes  and  circumstances  might  have  been  de- 
tailed, in  reference  to  the  rings  of  Saturn  ;  but  this  paper  has  already 
heen  protracted  to  an  inconvenient  length ;  and  without  figures  and 
machinery,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  clear  and  definite  ideas  on  this 
subject.  T.  D. 


THE     GOOD     WINE. 


'  O  ihou  only  God  of  win«, 
Comfort  this  poor  haart  of  mine, 
With  ttiat  uoctar  of  tbjr  blood.'  ALBXAMOt&  Rome,  16S0. 


Cypbian  wine  is  not  for  me, 
Nor  the  juice  of  Italy ; 
Nor  Atlantic's  luscious  pride, 
From  Madeira's  sunny  side; 
Nor  from  Caprea's  royal  board. 
Nor  from  Lisbon's  modem  board, 
Nor  from  elder  Egypt's  crypt, 
Which  Mark  Antony  hath  stripp'd  ; 
Nor  from  Rhrine  or  laughing  France, 
Where  Garronne's  blue  ripples  dance. 
Nor  from  banks  of  classic  river. 
Winding  Po  or  Guadnlquiver. 

All  the  grapes  in  vintage  crushed. 
Could  not  satisfy  my  tbirst ; 
Purple  flood  in  chrysolite, 
W'herc  it  moves  itself  arieht. 
Freely  pour'd  in  urincely  nail, 
SparkUng  at  high  festival, 
Well  refined  or  on  the  lees, 
Could  not  my  ambition  please ; 
Draught  that  nassing  pleasure  brings, 
Loavmg  cvcr-auring  stings. 


When  my  lips  the  beaker  kiss, 
1  have  other  wine  than  this. 
Taken  from  the  fruitful  hill. 
Which  doth  Uve  in  poesy  still ; 
Where  for  vine,  a  cross  of  wood. 
Guarded  by  the  Roman,  stood ; 
Whose  rich  spoil  was  gathered  when 
Triumphed  hell  and  triumphed  men  : 
Crushed  and  mangled  was  whose  grape, 
While  the  heavens  look'd  agape. 
And  in  sackcloth  hid  —  whose  wine 
Streaming  dimmed  the  mid-day's  shine, 
Fermented  in  nature's  sigh, 
Ripened  in  the  earthquake's  cry. 

How  it  stirs  my  languid  blood  ! 
How  it  cheers  my  soul,  like  food  I 
Drink  ye  kings !  and  cares  forget, 
Drink  ye  sad !  and  triumph  yet. 
Drink  ye  aged !  strength  renew. 
Drink  ye  children  !  't  is  for  you. 
Drink  ye  pilgrims !  while  't  is  nigh  — 
Drink,  nor  in  the  desert  die. 
Drink  ye  fainting !  thirst  ye  never, 
Drink  ye  dead !  and  live  forever. 
Btton,  Dtcembtr,  1837.  Wua.iAJi  H.  Tafpaii. 
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WILSON    CONWORTH. 


NUMBEE    NIKB. 


'Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue, 
The  night  winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea  mew/ 

I  HAVE  said  I  took  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  New-Orleans.  I 
had  never  been  at  sea  ;  and  this  was  fortunate,  for  I  required  some 
excitement  to  arouse  my  torpid  energies.  It  was  a  Sabbath  evening, 
when  we  set  sail.  Hardly  were  we  out  of  the  harbor,  when  the  wind 
rose,  and  drove  us  furiously  on  our  course.  The  land  was  soon  lost 
to  view,  in  distance  and  darkness. 

There  being  danger  on  deck,  I  sought  my  cabin  and  sleep.  The 
noise  of  the  winds,  the  quick,  startling  commands  of  the  captain,  and 
the  running  here  and  there  ;  the  knocking  of  blocks,  and  tackles,  and 
ropes  ;  the  groaning  of  the  ship  as  the  seas  struck  her,  to  me  inex- 
perienced, seemed  to  betoken  imminent  peril.  Every  moment,  for  I 
lay  awake  all  night,  I  expected  to  hear  cries  of  alarm,  and  to  be 
buried  in  the  waves.  1  resigned  myself  calmly  to  my  fate.  I  thought 
we  must  perish ;  and  it  was  joy  to  think,  that  that  life  which  bad 
been  so  tempestuous  and  stormy,  was  about  to  be  closed  on  the  wide 
sea,  amid  the  conflicts  of  the  elements,  in  solitude  and  darkness.  I 
was  thankful,  too,  that  time  was  allowed  me  to  commend  my  soul  to 
God  ;  to  ask  forgiveness  for  my  sins  ;  to  pray  for  the  happiness  of 
my  friends,  whom  I  had  so  much  disregarded,  and  who  had  so  often 
forgiven  me.  This  is  true.  It  was  a  blessed  moment.  I  felt  I  had 
an  immortal  soul. 

The  danger,  however,  was  all  in  my  own  imagination.  It  blowed 
hard,  but  we  were  perfectly  secure.  Landsmen  have  no  idea  of  the 
power  of  a  ship,  or  the  magnificence  of  a  real  storm  at  sea.  After 
once  undergoing  one,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  secret;  and  a  stiff 
gale  is  a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  pain.  On  land,  the  same 
wind  that  unroofs  our  houses,  and  prostrates  the  tall  forest  trees, 
breaks  not  the  blade  of  grass,  nor  snaps  the  tender  vine.  A  good 
ship  yields  in  the  soft  element,  and  bends  her  bead  to  the  tempest. 
The  danger  at  sea  lies  in  squalls  and  sudden  gusts.  Give  a  seaman  sea- 
room  enough,  and  he  cares  not  how  hard  it  blows,  if  it  blow  steadily. 

The  morning  dawned  at  last,  and  I  had  just  fallen  into  a  deep 
sleep,  worn  out  with  watching,  when  the  captain  roused  me,  and 
said,  '  Come,  if  you  would  see  a  fine  sight.' 

I  went  upon  deck,  and  looked  upon  the  most  majestic  scene  my 
eyes  ever  beheld.  The  sun  was  just  rising ;  not  a  cloud  was  in  the 
sky ;  the  waves  ran  mountain  high,  and  their  curled  tops,  covered 
with  white  foam,  glistened  in  the  slanting  sun-beams.  No  land  was 
in  sight,  but  at  some  distance  we  could  descry  a  tall  ship  dancing  upon 
the  waters,  as  if  it  were  no  heavier  than  a  nut-shell.  The  crew 
looked  fresh  and  animated,  as  they  once  more  regained  their  own 
element ;  and  the  captain,  whom  on  land  I  had  thought  a  coarse^ 
illiterate,  clumsy,  sleepy  booby,  now  appeared  to  possess  a  dignity 
and  force  of  character,  which  awed  me  into  silent  respect  before  him. 
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The  moment,  however,  we  were  seated  at  breakfast,  out  of  sight  of 
the  sailors,  he  relapsed  again  into  the  easy,  jovial  companion  ;  and 
I,  in  my  turn,  showed  my  superiority  in  the  graces  of  the  table. 

The  laborer  is  graceful  as  he  ploughs  the  field,  or  sweeps  the 
scythe ;  the  artisan  is  graceful  at  his  work  ;  the  sailor  on  the  eea, 
as  he  climbs  the  giddy  mast.  Men  are  only  clowns,  when  they  at- 
tempt that  which  is  foreign  to  their  natures  and  habits.  Dress  the 
laborer  in  rich  garments,  and  set  him  to  work ;  put  the  mechanic 
into  a  ball-room,  or  the  sailor  on  the  land,  and  they  are  awkward  and 
clumsy.  Ease,  and  the  mens  conscia  recti ^  is  gracefulness;  consist- 
ency is  gracefulness ;  to  appear  what  we  truly  are,  is  to  be  truly 
dignified. 

As  we  proceeded  out  to  sea,  and  the  bracing  air  of  the  ocean 
operated  upon  my  health,  giving  me  life  and  gayety ;  as  I  underwent 
danger  from  storms,  and  heard  our  captain  tell  of  his  '  hair-breadth 
'scapes'  on  the  deep  ;  of  shipwreck,  murder,  famine,  and  death  ;  my 
own  misfortunes  sank  into  insignificance,  and  I  began  to  feel  ashamed 
of  myself  for  yielding  to  despair,  in  the  presence  of  men  who  were 
happy  and  contented  with  the  recollection  of  past  misfortunes  upon 
their  minds,  and  the  chance  of  danger  always  hanging  over  them. 

Confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  village  or  family,  we  are  apt  to 
acquire  a  force  of  character  only  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  trite  and 
common  events.  We  look  upon  little  things  as  large  ;  we  magnify 
inconveniences  into  misfortunes,  accidents  into  judgments,  ana  are 
frequently  made  positively  unhappy  by  things  unworthy  the  notice 
of  an  immortal  being.  Travel,  and  a  larger  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, will  correct  this  weakness.  Our  scope  of  comparison  will  be 
wider,  and  by  getting  to  know  that  difficulty  attends  every  enterprise ; 
that  all  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  not,  in  any  one  in- 
stance, exempted  from  sufiering ;  we  return  to  the  circumscribed 
society  of  the  village,  and  are  happy  by  comparison.  Though  our 
bodies  move  only  over  a  short  space  of  earth,  still,  in  our  minds,  we 
live  in  the  world,  in  the  widest  sense,  and  acquire  that  elevation,  and 
liberality,  and  reasonableness  of  thought,  so  great  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  others  and  to  its  possessor. 

After  a  very  long,  but  not  to  me  tedious  passage,  for  I  was  sorry 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  land,  we  arrived  at  New-Orleans.  I  am 
not  about  to  give  a  description  of  the  country  or  cities  ;  but  the  im- 
pression is  still  vivid  in  my  memory,  of  the  feelings  I  experienced 
as  we  stemmed  the  tide  of  the  mighty  river,  and  dragged  by  the  low 
marshes  to  the  mud-walled  city  of  the  South ;  the  sink  of  filth ; 
the  palace  of  beauty  ;  the  France  of  America ;  the  gambling  d6p6t 
of  planters  and  desperadoes,  uniting  all  nations,  complexions,  re- 
ligions ;  all  codes  of  morals,  all  steps  to  vice,  all  degrees  of  virtue. 
Here  is  the  gloomy  fanatic,  the  vociferating  Methodist,  the  astute 
Jesuit,  the  self-satisfied  Catholic,  high-born  and  wealthy,  devout  in 
his  observances,  infidel  in  his  sentiments,  and  polluted  in  his  life,  all 
walking  side  by  side ;  while  the  calm,  quiet,  unassuming  Quaker, 
emblem  of  meekness.  Christian  humility,  and  heavenly  love,  glides 
along  his  noiseless  way,  and  impresses  you  with  the  belief,  that  troe 
Christianity  has  yet  her  disciples  on  earth. 

With  a  year's  allowance  in  my  pocket,  I  set  out  to  dissipate  my 
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cares,  and  to  make  a  bold  rush  at  something.  Not  much  of  a  trayeller, 
except  among  the  moral  inhabitants  of  the  North,  I  began,  after  ob- 
serving the  latitude  of  conduct  here,  to  place  myself  quite  abov«  par 
in  the  scale  of  virtue.  Northerners  have  no  idea  of  the  utter  want 
of  principle  that  characterizes  the  southern  man  of  pleasure ;  of  the 
grossness,  the  debauchery,  the  sensuality,  that  walks  in  open  day,  and 
glories  in  its  degradation.  Here  is  every  thing  to  entice  the  senses  ; 
and  the  blood  of  the  northerner,  warmed  up  by  the  climate ;  his 
senses  fascinated  by  novel  and  luxurious  allurements  to  sensual  plea- 
sure ;  his  avarice  revelling  in  the  heaps  of  gold  he  may,  by  chance, 
realize,  and  that  too  from  the  smallest  beginnings ;  all  tend  to  lead 
him  astray.  If  at  home  he  has  the  character  of  a  saint,  here  he  will« 
most  likely,  have  the  character  of  a  man  ruined  beyond  redemption, 
or  fortunate,  beyond  the  hopes  of  independence.  There  is  no  me- 
dium. Hundreds  of  young  men  go  annually  from  the  northern  states 
to  New-Orleans  to  seek  their  foi tunes.  About  one-third  return  witii 
the  appearance  of  premature  old  age,  and  pretty  fortunes.  The  re- 
mainder die,  or  linger  about  the  city,  waiting,  hoping  for  death  to 
come  to  their  relief  Beside,  the  men  who  have  made  their  fortunes 
at  the  South,  rarely  bring  home  with  them  the  respect  they  once  had 
for  religion  and  good  morals.  They  are  indeed  gentlemen,  as  the 
term  goes,  and  bear,  many  of  them,  the  honorable  scars  of  courage 
at  twelve  paces ;  but  they  pine  for  the  freedom  from  restraint  which 
the  South  aiTords ;  they  have  lost  their  forme  rhabits  and  tastes,  and 
they  find  no  sympathy  for  their  newly-acquired  substitutes. 

Moralists  may  talk  about  principle  as  they  please.  It  is  good  in 
the  abstract.  Men  must  have  habits  of  goodness,  or  they  will  fail, 
with  the  purest  intentions  in  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  find  out  where 
habit  ends,  and  principle  begins.  Principle  !  Why,  it  is  conscience, 
common  sense.  It  puts  us  into  a  good  path  ;  it  points  out  when  we 
have  lost  the  way :  but  habit  governs  us.  Habit  begets  principle, 
and  bad  principles  are  sometimes  only  sophistry  —  that  is,  want  of 
common  sense.  I  pray  God  to  give  me  good  habits  !  You  may 
reason  about  the  excellence  of  virtue  and  temperance  till  you  die ; 
you  never  will  become  morally  pure,  until  you  first  arfe  physically  so. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  a  very  foolish  thing  when  he  said, '  A  man  may  have 
good  principles  and  bad  practice.*  A  mere  period  !  Prettily  balanced 
sentence  !     How  many  have  you  sent  to  the  devil  ! 

Soon  after  I  had  got  established  at  a  hotel,  I  formed  an  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  D ,  from  Charleston.  He  was  a  very  gentle- 
manly man,  whom  I  had  seen  at  college,  rather  disposed  for  frolic, 
but  with  nothing  vicious  in  his  nature.  He  introduced  me  to  a  fine 
set,  as  he  thought  them  —  acquaintances  he  had  made  since  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city.  Already  he  had  been  pigeoned  to  a  considerable 
amount  by  these  friends,  but  his  large  resources  and  uosuspicioua 
nature  concealed  from  him  their  real  character. 

All  young  men  of  large  fortune  and  inexperience  in  the  world 
will  be  subject  to  such  friends,  upon  first  coming  out.  This  kind  of 
friendship  is  a  perfect  game.  These  fallen  gentlemen  who  hang 
round  our  cities,  more  particularly  at  the  South,  where  they  can  lodga 
out  of  doors,  (good  policy  !)  get  quite  a  comfortable  living  by  initiar 
ting  young  men  into  the  world.     They  have  the  exterior  of  gentle- 
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men ;  they  have  been  gentlemen  in  their  feelings.  They  posseu 
the  artem  captandi^  the  indefinite  agreeable,  the  slas^  look,  the  easy 
carriage,  which  imposes  so  readily  upon  a  young  man,  fresh  from  his 
books  and  the  dreams  of  the  world. 

The  keepers  of  houses  of  entertainment  know  these  men  by  in- 
stinct ;  and  they  are  aware  that  they  are  known.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment but  a  tacit  one.  They  have  the  appearance  of  credit  at  such 
places  ;  they  can  order  their  bottle  and  a  dinner,  (the  bottle  always 
comes  first ;)  they  get  it  not  for  money  but  for  sen'ice  —  a  regular 
quid  pro  quo.  The  *quo*  is,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  credit  of  the 
house,  and  lead  their  dupes  there  to  be  sacrificed.  This  is  the  slight 
o'  hand  of  living.  Having  been  duped  themselves,  they  now  live  by 
duping  others  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fathers  of  their  vic- 
tims are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  the  wealth  acquired  from  them. 

At  gambling  houses  they  play  with  the  keeper's  money,  and  play 
into  his  hands,  and  receive  a  per  centage  on  the  profits  of  the  night. 
This  is  blackleg-ism.  Mr.  D and  myself  played,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  stripped  in  a  short  time  of  all  our  means.  We  were 
largely  in  debt  at  our  hotel  for  the  dinners  and  wines  we  had  fur- 
nished our  Jriends.  We  were  not  fairly  sober  during  the  whole  time 
of  our  stay  in  the  city.  At  the  houses  we  frequented,  we  were  kept 
under  continual  excitement.  Servants  were  always  at  hand  to 
assuage  our  thirst,  and  give  ardor  to  our  courage.  These  rooms  are 
very  splendid ;  richer  than  any  private  apartments  at  the  North ; 
more  luxurious.  Sofas,  couches,  mirrors,  paintings,  fountains  of 
nectar,  and  the  music  of  seraphs,  enchant  the  senses. 

How  many  wretched  forms  have  reclined  upon  these  very  couches! 
How  many  haggard  faces  have  been  reflected  from  these  mirrors  ! 
Here,  sitting  where  my  form  rests,  the  suicide  thought  of  his  beggared 
wife,  and  the  boy — the  first  born  of  his  union  —  and  burying  hiA 
face  in  his  hands,  formed  the  awful  resolution.  Here  too  the  old 
and  respectable  planter  has  sat  in  mute  despair  to  contemplate  his 
bankruptcy  and  loss  of  reputation ;  but  he  did  not  think  of  suicide. 
The  old  love  life,  though  they  know  it  to  be  pain  and  sorrow.  Can 
splendor,  and  music,  and  gayety,  and  youth,  throw  even  a  gleam  of  joy 
over  apartments  so  accursed  ?  The  air  is  death.  Men  will  not  grow 
wise  by  any  thing  but  their  own  experience.  Though  all  the  dead 
bodies  of  suicide,  and  all  the  mental  pangs  personified,  sat  by  to  warn 
the  gambler,  he  would  not  stop.  Yes !  all  goes  on  now  as  before. 
The  cards  that  are  handled  to-day,  and  the  dice  that  rattle  so  merrily, 
and  the  spots  so  well  drawn,  have  been  handled,  and  rattled,  and  Been, 
by  fin|;ers  and  eyes  that  now  clasp  the  woim,  and  furnish  a  nest  for 
the  coiling  reptile. 

Women  made  no  small  part  of  our  amusement.  There  is  a  refine- 
ment in  vice ;  but  so  far  from  *  robbing  it  of  half  its  evil/  it  only 
makes  it  more  damnable  in  its  effects.  How  much  sophistry  is  con- 
cealed under  great  names  and  rich  language  ! 

Balls  and  evening  parties  are  established,  where  only  those  who  have 
gold  can  find  admission,  and  where  women  are  found,  who  look  like 
aneels,  with  all  the  enticements  of  dress,  and  passion,  and  complexion, 
and  winning  smiles,  to  waylay  the  imprudent.  And  what  is  strange 
•nougb,  many  of.  these  women  are  strictly  chaste,  and,  in  scenes  of 
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riot  and  debauchery,  wear  brows  adorned  with  the  virgin  wreath.  In 
point  of  moral  dignity,  they  rank  with  the  turtle  that  crawls  about  in 
the  yards  of  eating-houses.  They  are  to  be  bought  and  consumed. 
Those  who  have  been  bought,  and  used,  resemble  the  same  turtle, 
when  he  has  been  cooked,  and  served  up,  and  warmed  over,  for  so 
much  a  bowl. 

No  man  can  look  upon  these  young  girls,  panting  to  be  bought,  (for 
they  are  to  be  sold  by  their  parents,)  with  indifference.  They  have 
been  educated  for  the  market — taught  all  the  graceful  movements 
the  female  body  is  capable  of.  They  sing,  they  converse,  divinely. 
With  their  black  flashing  eyes,  swimming  in  passion  ;  their  luxurious 
persons,  adorned  with  consummate  taste ;  with  limbs  to  enchant  the 
statuary  ;  %ut  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  yet  blooming  in  all  the  richness 
of  womanhood ;  they  certainly,  though  not  of  full  blood,  are  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  wretched  trade  !  There  certainly  is  a  hell.  I  am  convinced 
of  it,  though  all  my  life  inclined  to  skepticism.  These  children  are 
trained  as  we  fat  our  cattle  for  market.  They  bring  an  immense 
price  sometimes  ;  and  after  a  few  months  -or  years ,  as  it  may  be,  of 
servitude  to  their  masters,  moving  in  the  higher  circles  of  whoredom, 
that  is,  attending  balls,  wearing  expensive  dresses,  and  drinking 
champaigne,  they  are  removed  step  by  step  down  to  the  herd  who 
walk  the  streets,  and  seek  subsistence  and  pleasure  in  filthy  vice  and 
drunkenness. 

It  is  very  philanthropic  and  sounding  to  discourse  about  abolition. 
It  is  very  affecting  to  see  tears  shed  for  the  '  poor  negroes,  chained 
and  tasked.'  Men  get  a  vast  deal  of  credit  by  these  means  ;  but  we 
may  as  well  hope  to  drain  the  ocean  by  a  pump,  placed  at  one  of  our 
wharves,  as  to  attempt  the  project  of  emancipation  of  slaves  at  once. 
There  are  certain  intermediate  steps  to  this  result.  I  utter  not  a 
crude  opinion,  when  I  say,  that  if  we  hope  to  do  any  permanent  good, 
we  must  begin  at  the  foundation  of  opinion  and  conduct ;  that  when 
education  is  generally  encouraged  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and 
there  is  not  a  child  destitute  of  school  instruction,  and  a  well-in- 
formed mother,  that  then  slavery  will  die  —  go  out,  as  a  candle  goes 
out  when  there  is  no  oil  to  nourish  it.  Public  sentiment  produces  re- 
form, and  not  societies.  Societies  influence  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  community,  but  not  men  who  are  steeled  against  them  by  their 
ignorance  and  their  interests.  If  the  money  expended  in  presses, 
and  papers,  and  missionaries,  and  preachers,  and  in  the  purchasing 
of  slaves  to  colonize  Liberia,  were  to  be  devoted  to  building  school- 
houses,  buying  books,  and  paying  teachers,  perhaps  we  might  not  do 
so  much  for  one,  two,  or  ten  years,  but  in  fifty  years  we  should  do 
more  than  will  be  done  by  present  means. 

Certainly  the  society  of  these  beautiful  quadroons  was  very 
charming  to  us  young  men,  and  we  did  not  stop  to  reason  very  pro- 
foundly about  vice  and  virtue,  but  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  fascination 
of  the  senses.  Young  men  are  apt  to  form  very  strong  sensual 
attachments.  I  remember  —  it  is  too  weak  a  word  —  her  image  is 
fixed  in  my  heart  —  one  young  girl  gave  herself  to  me  of  her  own 
accord.  She  said  she  loved  me,  and  I  was  very  well  pleased  with 
the  adventure.     I  believe  it  was  the  delicacy  of  my  treatment  of  her 
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which  gained  her  feelings.  I  never  can  treat  a  female  coarsely,  be 
she  ever  so  had.  To  talk  of  the  affections  of  a  prostitute,  may  seem 
quite  ridiculous  to  some  ;  but  they  know  very  little  of  human  Dature, 
who  deny  that  a  female  may  lose  her  virtue,  and  yet  retain  pure 
affections. 

For  my  part,  I  know  they  can.  Let  us  state  a  case.  A  young 
girl  in  the  country,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  vices,  with  no 
arranged  armor  against  temptation,  which  women  who  live  much  in 
society  always  carry  about  them,  is  seduced  by  some  young  villain 
well  versed  in  the  art.  He  could  only  succeed  by  gaining  her  affec- 
tions. She  loves  him,  and  in  the  madness  of  our  shamefully  excita- 
ble nature,  in  both  sexes,  she  yields  to  nis  passion  and  her  own,  and 
is  bereft  of  all  that  gives  her  honor.  She  becomes  a  moiher  —  she 
is  scorned  by  society  — her  betrayer  deserts  her  —  she  loses  all  con- 
fidence and  respect  —  she  esteems  herself  worse  than  she  really  is; 
she  gives  up  in  despair.  The  bad  gather  around  her ;  she  is  lured 
by  some  procuress  to  the  city.  She  is  initiated  into  the  art  of  get- 
ting her  bread  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  person,  and  becomes  what  is 
called  a  prostitute.  Does  the  fault  in  the  first  instance  deprive  her 
of  all  goodness  1  We  go  with  the  multitude  in  our  opinions,  too 
often,  and  esteem  that  which  is  viewed  as  bad,  for  the  sake  of  gene- 
ral principles,  as  bad  in  itself  The  laws  of  society  require  us  to 
frown  upon  such  cases,  upon  the  principle  of  general  good.  This  is 
like  the  case  of  the  man  who  commits  murder  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, and  yet  we  do  not  attribute  that  crime  to  him,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  for  he  was  insane.  We  punish  him  with  death,  because  we 
have  no  alternative ;  his  execution  is  for  the  sake  of  the  validity  of 
the  law.  So  the  woman  who  loses  her  virtue,  her  physical  virtue, 
in  a  moment  of  imprudence  or  mad  passion,  is  punished  ;  and  she  is 
made  lower  every  day  ;  for  she  cannot  rise  ;  and  she  gradually  gets  to 
be  what  she  at  first  was  falsely  called,  a  prostitute,  in  body  and  souL 
The  mind  will  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances,  and  to  appear- 
ance she  seems  reconciled  to  her  lot.  But  has  this  female  no  afifec- 
tions  1  Is  she  incapable  of  loving  ?  Is  her  moral  sense  blunted  1 
May  she  not  feel  constant  regret  for  past  errors,  and  disgust  at  her 
life  ?  Is  the  door  of  salvation  closed  to  her  1  If  she  may  reform, 
if  she  may  become  a  pure  woman,  in  the  sight  of  God,  why  not  in 
your  sight  1  Women,  in  this  respect,  play  a  very  unequal  game 
with  men.  This  may  appear  all  nonsense  to  the  man  of  the  world. 
The  immaculate  old  maid,  who  has  forgotten  her  early  indiscretions, 
shielded  by  chance  from  the  obloquy  of  the  world,  may  pucker  up  her 
iips,  and  grin  a  horrible  smile  of  incredulity.  How  unjust  and  un- 
charitable women  are  toward  one  another !  How  lenient  they  are 
toward  the  vic^s  of  men  !  So  that  it  seems,  after  all,  that  their  de- 
testation of  vice  only  extends  to  the  vice  of  their  own  sex,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  jealousy  or  malice,  rather  than  a  principle  of  virtue. 
I  think  that  in  a  number  of  the  British  Essayist,  (I  cannot  specify 
which,)  we  have  a  story  of  a  girl  restored  to  her  father  from  the  pol- 
lution of  a  London  street-walker's  life ;  and  she  is  given  back,  in  a 
short  time,  *  pure  in  spirit,*  as  the  writer  says.  Now  what  is  pbysi* 
cal  impurity,  compared  with  prostitution  of  mind  1  If  the  mind  can 
be  brought  back  to  virtue,  why  not  respect  the  body  that  bean  it ! 
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I  am  not  advocating  the  reception  of  8uch  "women  into  society,  even 
after  reformation  ;  but  I  wish  to  establish  their  capacity  for  forming 
attachments,  and  feeling  gratitude  and  love  to  God  ;  sentiments  their 
own  sex  deny  them. 

The  origin  of  making  the  sin  of  women  more  culpable  than  the 
same  sin  in  men,  cau  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  the  English  law  of 
inheritance  in  that  country  ;  and  I  would,  in  our  country,  where  no 
such  reason  exists,  be  in  favor  of  viewing  it  equal  in  both  sexes.  If 
infidelity  excludes  the  wife,  let  it  also  exclude  the  guilty  husband. 

This  young  quadroon  was  evidently  attached  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  injure  her.  She  would  willingly  have  given  me  all  she  possessed. 
She  would  have  left  the  city*  with  me,  and  in  my  necessities  )vhicb 
followed  i9y  gambling  speculations,  and  when  thrown  into  prison, 
she  came  to  me.  She  found  me  out,  and  clung  to  me  as  if  her  whole 
life  was  at  stake.  She  wished  to  heap  money  upon  me,  for  she  had 
money  from  some  source.  She  would  have  purchased  my  release  by 
the  prostitution  of  her  person  to  one  s^  loathed  ;  and  I  hardly  know 

how  I  should  have  escaped  this  humiliation,  had  not  Mr.  D. 

furnished  me  a  supply  for  present  exigencies.  She  knew  and 
lamented  the  lot  to  which  she  was  bom,  but  could  find  no  way  of 
escape. 

I  was  in  that  city  ten  years  after  the  events  here  recorded,  and 
found  her  in  the  lowest  grade  of  wretchedness  and  vice.  She  knew 
me  too ;  and  never  to  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  the  mingled  look 
of  Joy,  despair,  and  shame,  that  passed  over  her  still  beautiful  form 
and  features,  as  she  recognised  me.  There  are  some  facts  in  life 
that  put  invention  entirely  out  of  countenance.  There  are  some  in- 
consistencies in  our  nature,  which  tell  the  student  of  mankind  that  he 
is  in  pursuit  of  another  philosopher's  stone.  Man  is  past  finding  out ; 
and,  certainly,  woman. 


EUGENE     ARAM. 


'  It  it  •  itnuife  troth !  W«  do  forget !  Th«  summer  punee  over  the  furrow,  and  the  corn  tpiiafi 
op  ;  the  battle-field  forget*  the  blood  that  hat  beenipilt  upon  iu  tnrf ;  the  iky  forgeti  the  itoru  ; 
and  the  water  the  noonday  tun  that  slept  upon  its  bosom.  All  nature  preaches  forgetfulness.  Iu 
Tery  order  is  the  progress  of  oblivion.'  Evlwek. 

Was  this  thy  tbousht,  pale  sophist !  at  the  hour 

When  the  land  slept ;  by  night  from  toil  set  £ree ; 
And  thou,  lone  watcher,  from  thy  silent  tower 

Didst  woo  the  stars,  and  they  came  forth  to  thee, 
Those  radiant  ones !  and  oped  the  elittering  scroll 

Of  their  most  wondrous  lore !  alleloquent  —     ^ 
Lighting  its  mysteries  —  till  thy  midnifiit  soul 

Glowed  'Death  the  splendors  of  the  firmament ! 

What  sought  the  student  —  o'er  the  darkened  page 

The  oil  of  life  consuming !    Wisdom's  mine  7 
A  store  of  wealth  to  that  fair  heritage 

Of  mind  1    Renown !  an  offering  for  thy  golden  shrine  7 
No  1  —  thou  wert  seeking  death  to  memory ! 

To  that  one  preying,  Mrithering  regret  I 
There  came  a  deep  Toioe  ever  up  to  thee 

From  the  stained  sod,  *  Wwx  ditUt  thou  ^er/orget  ?*  Ioke. 
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SOLI LOQU Y 

ON  AWAKBNING  IN   THE   IAMB   BED-EOOM,  ArTBE  AN  ABSENCE  OT  THtBTV  YBABB,  AND   WHILE 
ArrLICTED   WITH  ELEVEN   STEOKE*  AND  AOGRAVATIONt  OT  rAB.ALYSIB. 

I  quench'd  thai  candle  in  that  candlcetick, 
And  when  in  bed,  I  saw  upon  the  wick 
A  red  star  twinkling;  then  I  fell  asleep. 
Mysterious  Nature,  wherefore  do  I  weep? 
The  room,  the  candlestick,  all  are  the  same ! 
Sure  thou  hast  power  to  reillume  a  flame: 
Are  all  the  same  ?    The  candle,  it  was  tail, 
Hhatf  to  the  socket  burnt,  is  wasted  alL 

Oh  such  a  dream  as  I  have  dreamed !  Was  none 
To  bear  my  spirit  in  its  an^ish  groan; 
(For  groan  d  I  must  have,  m  that  dream  so  drear,) 
Was  none  to  waken  me,  did  no  one  bear? 
Metbought  I  went,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
Into  the  world ;  on  all  around  the  glow 
Of  hope  reflected  from  my  bosom  shone^ 
Although  I  went  into  the  world  alone. 

In  pride  of  youth,  with  buoyant  steps  so  gay, 

Ail  nature  smiled  on  the  perfidious  day  ; 

But  soon  the  blasts  that  blight  and  mildew  bring, 

With  sudden  withering,  check'd  my  prosperoua  spring, 

And  all  the  blossoms,  ere  the  fruit  was  set, 

Were  as  the  cyphers  of  a  bankrupt's  debt. 

But,  unsubdued  by  that  mishap,  again, 

Though  in  my  heart  I  felt  strange  anguish-pain, 

I  trusted  Fortune,  and  again  the  cheat 

Shut  her  proud  door,  andleft  me  in  the  street ! 

Surprised  I  stood  ;  while  ling'rinfif  in  the  cold, 
I  saw  once  more  the  goreeous  robe  unfold, 
And  pleased,  behind,  shel>eckun'd  me  to  come; 
Ail  then  seem'd  right,  the  harlot  was  at  home : 
I  turn'd,  no  victor  prouder  from  the  race — 
I  gain'd  the  steps  —  she  slammed  it  in  my  Ace! 
with  spirit  gall  d,  I  took  another  aim  ; 
Bent  my  stifl'back,  and  risk'd  a  humbler  game; 
But  even  then  the  fickle  loon  pass'd  by. 
And  cut  the  string  before  the  shaft  could  fly. 

Knowing  too  well,  that  by  her  charms  enthrall'd. 
Though  chill'd  and  sullen,  I  was  unappall'd, 
She  fram'd  a  new  device,  as  if  contrite ; 
A  fire  it  seem'd,  but  was  phosphoric  light : 
I  went  to  warm,  and  stood  with  fingers  spread, 
But  all  was  rottenness,  and  cold,  and  dead. 
Anon,  as  if  by  hate  that  work'd  like  love, 
Inspii^d  she  labor'd,  and  did  seem  to  prove, 
By  glorious  glaik,  she  was  contrite  at  last : 
But  still  delusive,  soon  the  glories  passed. 

Then,  grown  indignant  at  the  harlot's  hate^ 
I  dared  ber  malice,  with  a  heart  elate; 
Perfidious  strumpet.  Nature  lent  her  wo, 
To  aid  the  purpose  of  my  overthrow ; 
All  in  the  flood- lime  of  a  seeming  calm. 
She  struck  me  suddenly  —  what  was  that  qualm? 
Have  I  not  dreamed  ?  —  are  these  indeed  gray  hairs  7 
And  am  I,  then,  a  theme  for  good  men's  prayers, 
Awak'ning,  after  thirty  years  and  more, 
In  the  same  chamber  that  was  mine  before? 
Sccttmmd,  Oct.  96, 1837.  Jom  OaLV. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  KLECTRICITY,    LOOMING,   ABTO  SOUNDS  :    TOGKTUER  WITH   A  THCORY  OF  THUMDKS- 
8H0WER8,   AND   OF  WEST  ABTD   NORTH-WEST  WINDS. 


BY     OEOECE     r.    HOrKINt. 


OF    SOUNDS. 


There  are  certain  periods  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  it 
seems  altogether  reasonable  to  suppose  that  evaporation  goes  on  with 
increased  force  ;  and  I  think  we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion,  that 
the  mass  of  ascending  vapor  presents  a  material  obstacle  to  the  trans- 
mission of  sound.  I  have  frequently  observed,  during  the  prevalence 
of  serene  and  pleasant  weather,  that  the  conveyance  of  sound  to  any 
considerable  distance  was  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 
At  other  times,  without  much  apparent  change,  sound  would  appear 
to  move  with  the  utmost  ease,  meeting  with  no  impediment,  and 
spreading  over  an  extended  surface.  The  nature  and  cause  of  this, 
in  my  opinion,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Whether  sound  appears  to  move  with  ease,  and  to  strike  the  ear 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  or  whether  it  meets  with  a  resisting 
agent,  and  falls  upon  the  ear  in  a  way  that  seems  to  be  imperfect  and 
murmuring,  I  conceive  it  to  be  wholly  owing  to  the  principle  or  law 
of  evaporation.  When  the  agency  of  this  power  is  exerted  in  its 
full  strength,  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  atmosphere 
must  be  highly  charged  with  this  subtile  fluid.  And  although  it  is 
ordinarily  as  imperceptible  as  the  air  itself,  it  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  space,  and  possess  in  a  high 
degree  the  properties  of  the  element  from  which  it  is  chiefly  drawn. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  sound  cannot 
proceed  as  far,  nor  indeed,  one  would  think,  with  the  same  velocity, 
as  when  there  is  a  feebler  resisting  medium.  And  that  there  is  often 
a  surprising  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  re- 
spect, can  hardly  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  man. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  most  people,  that  owing  to  some 
cause  not  generally  understood,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  times 
id  such,  in  which  an  extraordinary  degree  of  stillness  seems  to  reign, 
that  sounds  which  are  not  unusually  loud,  are  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  sound  of  men's  voices  in  conversation  has  been  some- 
times heard  across  the  water,  for  the  distance  of  near  two  miles. 
The  crowing  of  a  cock  may  then  be  heard  so  far  that,  were  it  not  a 
fact  of  common  notoriety,  it  would  be  deemed  incredible.  I  recol- 
lect an  extraordinary  instance,  though  of  a  different  kind,  that  comes 
strongly  in  point.  At  one  of  those  still  periods,  I  heard  very  dis- 
tinctly at  the  Battery,  the  sound  of  a  conch-shell,  that  was  evidently 
blown  at  the  ferry  on  Staten  Island,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  My 
opinion  at  the  time  was,  it  could  have  been  heard  at  least  two  miles 
farther  up  Hudson's  river.  The  sound  was  most  probably  some* 
what  aided  by  a  gentle  movement  of  the  air  from  that  quarter.  These 
and  similar  occurrences  are  common  in  the  bay  of  New- York ;  and 
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must  necessarily  be  so  in  every  place  where  there  are  large  bodies 
of  water.  It  is  a  remark  frequently  made  among  people  in  the 
country,  when  this  kind  of  stillness  recurs,  and  sounds  from  different 
quarters  are  heard  distinctly,  that  it  forebodes  a  change  of  weather. 
As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  warranted  by  ex- 
perience. It  is  ray  belief  that  there  are  but  few  instances  in  which 
these  indications  are  not  quickly  followed  by  discbarges  from  the 
clouds. 

I  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  one  cause  only.  It  seems  clear  to 
my  understanding,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  tbis  state  of  things, 
there  is  a  total  suspension  of  the  power  of  evaporation ;  and  that 
such  periods  must  constantly  and  necessarily  succeed  a  loaded  at- 
mosphere, will  be  readily  believed.  The  facts  already  mentioned  I 
deem  satisfactory  on  this  point.  There  can  remain  consequently  but 
very  little  resistance  to  the  movement  of  sound ;  the  whole  of  the 
vapor  having  ascended  to  the  higher  regions,  leaving  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  completely  disburdened.  And  the  circum- 
stance that  it  soon  returns  to  the  earth  in  showers,  is  strongly  corrobo- 
rative of  the  position. 

That  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  evaporation  should  be  sus- 
pended when  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are  completely 
loaded  with  vapor,  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  consequence  following 
so  naturally  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt.  For  it  would  not  be  con- 
sonant with  common  sense  to  imagine,  that  while  copious  streams 
were  in  readiness  to  descend  from  the  clouds,  the  law  of  evaporation 
should  remain  in  force. 


THEORY   OF  THUNDER-SHOWERS. 

That  the  element  of  heat  governs  and  controls  all  the  others,  and 
is  the  prime  cause  of  every  movement,  and  of  every  change  or  modi- 
fication to  which  they  are  subject,  there  can  exist  no  doubt.  Itl 
power  seems  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the 
object  that  dispenses  it ;  and  all  nature  attests  its  supreme  potency. 
So  copiously  indeed  does  the  great  fountain  pour  it  upon  our  planet, 
and  such  is  its  transcendant  influence,  that  some  powerful  reacting 
agent  was  required  in  the  system,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  charm  of 
freshness  and  beauty  on  the  face  of  creation,  and  to  preserve  health 
and  life  in  the  nameless  grades  of  existing  beings. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  supposing,  that  durine  the  preT»- 
lence  of  summer  heat,  there  must  be  a  great  inequality  m  its  distri- 
bution over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  positions  and  altitudes 
of  numberless  ridges  and  mountains,  and  of  the  knobs,  spurs,  and 
diverging  lines  of  those  ridges  and  mountains ;  of  the  many  inter 
vening  plains  and  valleys  ;  of  great  lakes,  bays,  and  rivers,  ana  of  the 
falls  and  rapid  currents  of  many  of  those  rivers  ;  together  with  the 
constant  but  variable  influence  of  the  mighty  ocean,  with  the  cease- 
less flux  and  reflux  of  its  once  inexplicable  tides,  all  unite  to  produce 
this  effect.  The  setting  of  currents  of  air  from  cold  or  warm  regiontt 
which  fluctuate  incessantly,  contributes  essentially  to  the  same  end. 
Hence  we  find,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  portion  of  oar 
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continent  to  be  for  some  time  severely  oppressed  with  a  snltry  at- 
mosphere, invariably  experiencing  a  corresponding  degree  of  vivid 
lightning  and  loud  thunder,  while  a  different  division  shall  remain 
comparatively  cool,  and  much  exempt  from  those  phenomena.*  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  proportion  as  the  heat  is  diminished, 
in  that  proportion  do  we  always  find  the  absence  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  This  fact  is  indeed  familiar  to  every  person  capable  of 
observation. 

Arguments  are  not  necessary  to  show  the  constant  efforts  of  nature 
to  keep  up  a  general  equilibrium  in  her  movements.  This  is  visible 
every  where  ;  and  so  long  as  the  vital  principle  of  heat  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  profusely  spread  upon  the  earth,  and  so  long  as  its  resist- 
less energy  is  '  felt  through  nature's  depths,'  so  long  will  the  whol6 
phenomena  of  thunder-showers,  hail  storms,  hurricanes,  and  furious 
winds,  with  all  their  inseparable  concomitants,  be  the  undeviating 
and  natural  consequence.  The  vivifying  effects  which  immediately 
spring  out  of  these  convulsive  movements  of  the  elements,  suffi- 
ciently point  out  the  cause,  while  they  demonstrate  their  efficacy  and 
usefulness. 

A  high  degree  of  heat  is  seldom  known  to  prevail  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  in  any  section  of  country,  without  being  succeeded  by 
a  fierce  tempest.  One  cannot  exist,  without  the  certainty  of  pro- 
ducing the  other.  This  operation  will  be  as  constant  and  as  durable 
as  the  existence  of  those  laws  to  which,  under  the  present  system  of 
things,  the  whole  are  subject ;  for  cause  and  effect  must  remain  un- 
changeable. 

Here,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding 
the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  of  1825,  which  exceeded  in  deg^e 
and  duration  any  thing  that  we  have  an  account  of,  perhaps  no  sea- 
son ever  passed  off  in  which,  not  only  at  this  place,  but  for  an  ex- 
tended district  contiguous  to  it,  there  were  fewer  thunder-showers, 
or  so  small  a  display  of  the  electric  property.  But  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  other  parts  of  this  state,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  tempests  of  a  most  terrific  nature  were  experienced. 
From  the  numerous  accounts  detailed  in  the  gazettes,  we  are  autho- 
rized to  believe,  that  so  much  destruction  was  never  before  produced 
in  one  season  from  the  same  cause.  Whole  districts  of  country  were 
swept  by  tremendous  winds  ;  vegetation  of  every  kind  prostrated 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  most  extraordinary  quantities  of  hail,  some 
of  which  was  of  enormous  size  ;  and  many  people  and  animals  were 
killed  by  the  lightning. 

To  show  the  rapid  operation  of  the  elements  upon  each  other,  I 
would  simply  refer  to  a  metal  or  glass  vessel  filled  with  cold  water 
in  a  sultry  day.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
surface  of  the  vessel  will  be  covered  with  water ;  and  the  ordinary 
term  which  people  make  use  of  to  express  their  idea  of  it,  is  sweating. 


♦  It  will  doubtlefis  be  recollected  by  many  that  during  a  part  of  the  summer  of  1824, 
the  heat  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  was  felt  to  a  decree  never  before 
known,  which  was  attended  by  very  terrific  thunder  and  lightning.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  these  phenomena  in  that  direction,  it  cannot  be  forgoiten  that  m  somt  of  tbe 
northern  and  middle  states,  the  season  was  unusually  cool,  and  marked  with  mooDsip 
derable  electrical  displays. 
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But  it  is  well  known  to  be  occasioned  solely  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence which  a  mass  of  cold  water,  and  metal  or  glass  of  equal  cold- 
ness, have  on  a  very  sultry  and  humid  atmosphere ;  the  warm  air 
rushing  strongly  into  the  colder  and  denser  element,  which  it  conti- 
nues to  do  until  the  water  in  the  vessel  becomes  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  circumambient  air  itself.  By  this  operation,  the 
moisture  soon  accumulates  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  large  drops, 
which  fall  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

The  same  effect,  though  the  operation  be  reversed,  may  often  be 
seen  in  winter,  when  the  cold  is  severe.  The  windows  of  a  room 
without  shutters,  in  which  a  fire  has  been  kept  up  through  the  day, 
will  be  found  the  next  morning  to  be  completely  coated  with  ice.  This 
is  produced  by  a  cold  atmosphere  acting  on  a  warm  one,  after  the 
fire  is  extinguished,  but  the  warmth  retained.  The  external  moist- 
ure which  lodges  on  the  glass,  but  which  cannot  enter  the  room,  soon 
becomes  completely  congealed. 

Of  the  immense  quantities  of  vapor  that  are  exhaled  into  the  at- 
mosphere, and  which  are  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  skirt  the  whole 
heavens,  always  floating  in  or  near  the  cold  regions,  large  portions 
must  necessarily  be  drawn  to  those  sections  of  the  country  that  are 
overcharged  with  heat ;  and  hence  the  very  common  occurrence  of 
thunder-showers  in  the  afternoon.  Such  frequently  is  its  overbear- 
ing ascendancy  during  the  day,  that  some  time  before  sun-down  we 
perceive  clouds  rising  in  the  north-west,  which,  by  means  of  the  wind 
Doing  drawn  from  that  direction,  (it  being  the  quarter  from  whence 
proceed  the  coldest  currents  of  air,)  soon  multiply  and  spread,  until 
they  gather  sufficient  strength  to  produce  in  their  course  all  their 
usual  and  interesting  characteristics.  The  infinite  inequalities  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  connected  with  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
must  give  rise  to  the  constant  succession  of  these  operations,  in  num- 
berless portions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  great  diversity  in  their 
character.  Some  showers  aflbrd  bountiful  supplies  of  water,  and 
copious  emissions  of  the  electric  property  ;  while  others  are  limited 
in  their  effects  in  both  of  these  particulars. 

The  heat  in  any  district  must  be  supposed  to  multiply,  until  its  in- 
fluence shall  become  so  predominant  as  to  be  felt  in  those  cold  re- 
gions that  are  nearest  to  it.  Action  and  reaction  quickly  succeed  — 
a  consequence  which  I  presume  must  immediately  follow  —  and  the 
efiects  must  always  be  proportioned  to  the  force  and  peculiarities  of 
the  combined  causes.  Currents  of  cold  air  will  often  set  strongly  in 
that  direction  ;  sometimes  rushing  with  extreme  impetuosity.  This 
cannot  take  place,  without  carrying  along  with  them  large  bodiea  of 
vapor,  which  are  speedily  condensed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form 
heavy,  dark,  and  extended  clouds  ;  and  this  condensation  must  beget 
showers  of  rain  in  proportion  to  their  depth,  surface,  and  compact- 
ness. If  they  rise  to  an  unusual  height  in  the  atmosphere,  it  ^pean 
to  me  the  cold  is  communicated  through  them  in  the  like  degree  to 
the  earth ;  for  that  they  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  heat  and 
cold  are  equalized,  is  a  conclusion  that  I  believe  will  not  be  disputed. 
The  inference  therefore  seems  reasonable,  that  vapor  must  be  very 
much  condensed,  and  extend  to  a  great  height,  before  it  reaches  tboaa 
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extreme  cold  regions  which  are  sufficient  to  congeal  the  water,  and 
occasion  it  to  fall  in  masses  of  ice. 

Mr.  Volney,  in  his  view  of  the  United  States,  suggests  the  proba- 
hUity  of  occasional  vertical  currents ;  but  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
he  barely  mdces  the  suggestion,  without  proceeding  to  trace  their 
general  influence  or  agency.  Had  he  pursued  the  theory,  he  would 
beyond  all  doubt  have  established  it  not  only  to  his  own,  but  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  reader.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  matter  of 
surprise,  that  so  little  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  it  appears  to  me  a  position  as  important  as  it  is  undeniable.  That 
almost  all  the  great  changes  which  are  so  frequently  felt  in  our  atmos- 
phere, are  brought  about  through  this  medium,  I  believe  to  be  capa- 
ble  of  sufficient  demonstration.  The  usual  serenity  of  the  air  con- 
sequent on  these  changes,  is  itself  a  pretty  clear  evidence  of  it. 
Strong  horizontal  currents,  of  great  extent,  could  only  bring  with 
them  the  impure  exhalations  of  boundless  forests,  extensive  moras- 
ses, and  great  inland  seas.  These  could  neither  produce  a  serene 
atmosphere,  nor  could  they  yield  that  portion  of  health  and  comfort 
which  are  required  by  nature  in  her  complicated  and  infinitely  varied 
concerns.  Such  movements  w^ould  not  only  be  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  that  wise  and  rational  economy,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  all  her  multifarious  works,  but  they  would 
be  attended  with  such  wide-spread  ruin,  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
counteract  all  those  kind  and  beneficent  intentions  which,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  in  all  seasons,  are  so  striking  and  manifest,  even 
to  a  superficial  observer. 

I  have  the  fullest  faith  in  a  constant  succession  of  these  operations ; 
and  am  persuaded,  that  to  this  cause  more  than  to  any  other,  nay, 
infinitely  more  than  to  all  others,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  coolness,  fresh- 
ness, and  serenity,  so  commonly  experienced  after  a  thunder-stonfi. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  from  what  other  quarter  such  delightful 
changes  should  come,  or  how  and  by  what  other  means  effects  so 
extraordinary  should  so  soon  be  brought  about.  The  common  fact 
that  these  currents,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  come  from  the 
north-west,  furnishes  no  argument  that  they  proceed  from  remote 
cold  regions  in  that  quarter ;  because  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  occurrence  of  a  thunder-storm,  not  only  in  the  maritime  districts, 
but  frequently  very  far  in  the  interior,  attended  with  furious  winds 
that  sweep  over  the  face  of  the  country,  producing  much  devastation, 
while  another  district,  not  very  far  to  the  north  or  north-west  of  it, 
shall  experience  a  calm  and  serene  atmosphere.  If  any  man  vrill 
be  at  the  trouble  to  make  suitable  inquiries,  he  will  find  this  to  be 
an  almost  every  day  occurrence  in  the  summer  season.  And  the 
operation  of  these  causes  thus  explained,  presents  itself  to  my  mind 
as  not  less  correct  and  simple  in  theory,  than  it  is  obviously  benefi- 
cial and  delightful  in  its  results.  Hence  I  conclude,  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  or  hesitation  entertained  that  it  is  one  of  the  perma- 
nent laws  in  our  system,  and  that  to  the  operation  of  this  law  are  we 
constantly  indebted  for  nameless  enjoyments  and  benefits.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  currents  of  air  at  such  times  set  strongly  from  the 
north-west,  is  an  objection  of  very  little  weight  against  the  preva- 
lence of  vertical  currents ;  for  as  the  maritime  districts  are  univer* 
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sally  found  to  be  hotter  than  those  in  the  interior,  it  would  seem  to 
follow,  as  a  fair  consequence,  that  these  currents,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  cause,  would  take  that  direction,  even  before  tbey 
reached  the  ground. 

From  every  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  subject,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  a  flood  of  accumulated  heat,  covering  a  mea- 
sureless  area  of  land  and  water,  must  have  an  inconceivably  strong 
influence  on  cold  air  and  vapor  that  are  placed  near  it :  it  must  of 
necessity  produce  a  high  degree  of  excitement  and  agitation  amongst 
them  ;  and  action  will  be  succeeded  by  reaction,  until  their  com- 
plete approximation ;  when  those  flerce  but  salutary  concussions 
take  place,  which  are  so  often  observed  in  the  summer  months.  All  the 
superabundance  of  heat  which  has  been  poured  upon  the  earth,  and 
which  is  either  aggregated  in  bodies  or  otherwise,  (for  that  the  heat 
is  constantly  aggregating  in  small  globes  or  volumes,  1  am  fully  con- 
vinced,) rushes  into  the  clouds,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned. to  their 
coldness,  weight,  and  magnitude,  and  bursts  from  them  in  successive 
and  splendid  streams,  as  they  are  carried  along  by  the  force  of  the 
winds  through  the  atmosphere  ;  thus  fulfllling  a  most  important  and 
wise  provision  in  nature,  the  effects  of  which  are  infinitely  beneficial. 
The  earth  is  at  once  relieved  from  the  overwhelming  and  wasting 
influence  of  an  agent  that  at  times  becomes  almost  insupportable  to 
every  grade  of  animated  nature,  while  vegetation  every  where  withers 
and  sinks  beneath  its  consuming  power. 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  already  advanced  in  support  of  my 
theory,  there  is  one  prominent  fact  to  which  I  would  advert,  and 
which  may  be  seen  by  any  one,  whenever  a  thunder-shower  is  at  such 
a  distance  that  it  can  be  contemplated  with  safety  and  composure. 
In  almost  every  instance,  the  lightning  bursts  immediately  on  the 
furface  of  the  cloud,  and  the  streams  of  fire  continue  to  spread  them- 
selves on  its  surface,  until  their  whole  force  is  spent.  If  there  are 
instances,  (and  such  may  occasionally  be  observed,)  where  the  light- 
ning seems  to  shoot  from  the  body  of  the  cloud,  I  am  still  persuaded 
that  the  efiect  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  It  doubtless  explodes  on  a 
more  distant  part  of  the  cloud,  while  the  eye  is  deceived  by  the  light 
shining  through  the  vapor.  It  must  be  recollected  that  very  frequently 
a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  cloud  only  is  seen.  This  1  deem 
a  sufficient  answer  to  any  objection  that  might  be  suggested  to  the 
remark. 

I  have  not  unfrequently  observed,  while  contemplating  the  lifffat* 
ning  playing  on  the  bosom  of  a  distant  cloud,  that  streams  of  elec- 
tricity would  ascend  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cloud,  almost  in  a 
right  line,  for  some  distance  before  they  separated  into  diverging 
lines.  During  the  summer  of  1824,  I  beheld  an  interesting  occurs 
rence  of  this  kind.  A  heavy  cloud,  which  apparently  hung  over  the 
southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  was  suspencled  a  few  degrees  above 
the  horizon.  A  stream  of  electricity  shot  up  from  the  lower  skiri  of 
the  cloud,  and  ascended  in  a  right  line  eight  or  ten  degrees.  Hence 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  other  judgment  can  be  formed  from  tbMe 
plain  indications,  than  that  electricity  is  drawn  solely  from  the  buf* 
face  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  g^at  mass  of  re- 
dundant heat  which  collects  together  in  low  grounds,  being  attracted 
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into  the  body  of  dense  vapor,  and  that  it  explodes  the  moment  they 
come  in  contact.  Any  other  conclusion  adduced  from  these  facts,  I 
should  certainly  conceive  to  be  erroneous.  My  full  persuasion  there- 
fore is,  that  this  is  the  natural  and  true  operation  of  the  elements.  It 
agrees  with  those  simple  movements  which  are  known  to  character- 
ize nature  wherever  they  are  understood ;  that  this  operation  too  is 
as  wise  and  useful  as  it  is  sublime  and  beautiful ;  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  electric  property  neither  is  nor  can  be  produced  from  any 
other  possible  source. 

The  utility  of  these  movements  has  been  already  explained  :*  and 
the  indispensable  necessity  there  would  seem  to  be  for  such  opera- 
tions during  the  oppressive  and  sultry  season  of  the  year,  with  nu- 
merous other  circumstances,  all  combine  to  show,  that  the  economy 
of  nature  actually  requires  such  an  agency ;  that  without  it  her  be- 
nign intentions  would  in  a  great  measure  be  frustrated,  and  the  gran- 
deur and  majesty  of  her  works  deprived  of  much  of  their  imposing 
and  interesting  scenery,  as  well  as  of  some  of  their  noblest  and  most 
useful  purposes. 

TBEORY   OP   WEST   AND   NORTH-WEST   WINDS. 

I  PROCEED  to  offer  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  a  Theory  of  West 
and  North- West  Winds.  These  are  the  most  generally  prevailing 
winds  that  wo  have,  and  ordinarily  they  are  much  the  fiercest.  That 
these  winds  originate  from  a  quarter  totally  different  from  what  has 
been  the  general  supposition,  is  sufBciently  clear  to  my  understanding ; 
and  that  they  do  not  come  from  the  distant  western  or  north- western 
regions,  is  susceptible  of  abundant  proof. 

It  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  adverted  to,  or  perhaps  not  generally 
known,  that  west  of  the  mountains  the  prevalence  of  boisterous 
winds  is  extremely  rare.  A  residence  of  several  years  in  the  state 
of  Ohio  enables  me  to  speak  confidently  on  this  subject.  Boisterous 
winds  are  of  unusual  occurrence  in  that  country  ;  and  furious  eales 
from  the  north-west  are  almost  unknown,  after  getting  beyond  the 
great  dividing  ridges.  It  is  beyond  all  question  true,  that  in  most 
cases  during  the  prevalence  of  those  strong  winds  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  the  atmosphere  in  the  great  Ohio  valley,  and  between  that  and 
the  lakes,  and  even  onward  west  to  the  Mississippi,  remains  unmoved. 
The  currents  of  air  in  that  quarter  generally  move  in  a  different 
direction.  The  prevailing  wind  there  is  known  to  come  from  the 
south-west  ;t  though  north-east  winds  are  not  unfrequent.  Both  are 
almost  always  comparatively  gentle  ;  and  thin  is  not  only  the  common 
character  of  the  winds  in  that  country,  but  it  may  be  easily  ascertained, 
that  such  is  the  usual  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  region,  during 
the  movements  of  the  fiercest  western  gales  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
east  of  the  mountains. 

Then  how  and  by  what  means  are  those  boisterous  and  piercing 
winds  engendered,  and  from  what  region  do  they  proceed  1  This 
leads  me  to  the  purpose  which  was  before  me,  and  on  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  my  opinions. 

•  Ariicle  on  El«ctriciljr.  t  Drake' i  View. 
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I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  action  of  vertical 
currents,  and  have  expressed  my  entire  conviction  of  their  existence 
and  constant  agency.     In  my  opinion  the  arguments  adduced  are  of 
sufficient  weight  to  entitle  the  hypothesis  to  full  confidence.     And  I 
now  say,  that  not  only  do  I  feel  the  most  perfect  persuasion  of  its 
correctness,  but  that  herein  consists  the  grand  source  of  all  the  fipreat 
and  important  changes  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  state  of  our 
atmosphere.     Their  first  movements  I  hold  to  be  invariably  vertical; 
but  before  they  reach  the  earth,  they  take  a  direction  toward  the 
Atlantic,  and  move  with  a  strength  and  velocity  proportioned  to  the 
exciting  cause.     This  cause  is  the  great  accumulation  and  ceaseless 
influence  of  heat  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carribean  sea*  the  coasts 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  the  whole  group  of  West  India 
islands.     When  it   has  become   sufficiently  predominant,  and    has 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  sea  and  the  contiguous  lands,  its  influ- 
ence is  strongly  felt  upon  our  continent,  and  extends  back  to  the 
great  western  ridges.     The  air  immediately  rushes  from  the  higher 
regions  toward  the  earth,  but  soon  moves  off  with  a  mighty  force  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  ocean.     When  a  vacuum,  or  something  like  it  — 
which  the  operations  of  nature  in  her  wise  economy  may  have  pro- 
duced—  is  supplied,  and  that  equilibrium  restored  which  seems  to 
be  required  to  preserve  an  equal  ascendancy  among  the  elements, 
the  offijct  immediately  ceases  with  the  cause.     In  every  instance,  and 
I  think  under  all  circumstances,  the  accumulation  of  heat  upon  the 
sea-coast,  and  in  the  warm  latitudes,  begets  these  efiects ;  and  that 
the  air  should  first  proceed  from  those  cold  regions  contiguous  to 
lofly  mountains,  is  a  conclusion  that  seems  both  reasonable  and 
natural,  and  in  my  opinion  is  sufficiently  warranted  by  every  move- 
ment and  indication  within  the  compass  of  our  observation.     It  is 
consonant  to  all  the  known  operations  of  nature,  and  therefore  may 
safely  be  admitted  as  correct  doctrine. 

I  deem  it  not  improper  here  to  record  a  fact  to  which  I  was 
myself  a  witness,  and  which  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  of  this 
theory.  On  my  passage  over  the  mountains,  which  was  in  the  month 
of  November,  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested,  when  at  the  foot 
of  the  North  or  Cove  Mountain,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Cfaam- 
bersburg,  by  a  furious  rush  of  the  wind.  I  was  led  to  take  notice 
of  it  from  its  singular  operation.  The  limbs  of  the  trees  were 
pressed  suddenly  and  strongly  toward  the  ground,  and  some  were 
made  almost  to  touch  it.  I  could  not  discredit  my  own  senses ;  and 
therefore  never  doubted  that  it  was  a  powerful  current  firom  the 
higher  regions. 

If  then  my  arguments  are  admitted  to  be  reasonable,  and  my  de- 
ductions fair,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  frequent  tempests,  and  fierce  and  piercing  winds.  In  every  point 
of  view,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  wise  provision,  that  the  first  move- 
ments of  currents  of  air  should  be  vertical.  The  beneficence  of  na- 
ture is  here  made  very  apparent ;  for  these  currents  proceed  from  a 
perfectly  pure  source  ;  are  consequently  in  the  highest  degree  salu- 
brious ;  they  spread  over  a  less  extent  of  surface,  and  in  their  coiuae 
therefore  occasion  less  mischief. 

This  subject  may  be  farther  illustrated,  by  a  refeience  to  the  influ- 
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ence  of  heat  during  the  warm  season.  For  some  time  before  the 
summer  solstice,  and  for  a  considerable  period  afterward,  a  west  ot 
north-west  wind  is  a  rare  occurrence,  except  during  the  operation 
and  immediately  after  a  thunder-storm.  For  this,  an  obvious  and 
satisfactory  reason  presents  itself.  Our  continent  at  this  season  is 
subject  to  as  high  a  degree  of  heat  as  prevails  in  the  West  India 
seas  and  islands  ;  there  exists  consequently  no  exciting  cause  for  the 
movements  of  those  strong  winds,  which  frequently  rush  with  such 
force  toward  the  ocean.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  an 
exciting  cause  of  sufficient  strength  does  really  exist,  for  producing 
a  brisk  current  from  a  directly  opposite  courae.  The  south  wind 
becomes  the  prevailing  one  ;  and  this  effect  necessarily  results  from 
the  greater  accumulation  of  heat  on  the  continent  than  on  the  ocean. 
It  generally  continues,  as  we  well  knoWi  during  most  of  the  hot  sea- 
son ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  almost  always  lulls  as  the  sun 
declines.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  the  instant  the  strength  of 
the  heat  is  diminished,  the  exciting  cause  fails,  and  the  current  ceases. 
So  that  whether  the  heat  predominates  in  a  northern  or  more  south- 
ern latitude,  the  real  effect  is  the  same,  varying  only  according  to 
the  degree  and  duration  of  the  excitement.  These  facts,  in  my 
opinion,  come  strongly  in  aid  of  my  hypothesis,  and  show  incontest- 
ably  the  resistless  energy  of  the  great  ruling  power  in  our  system. 
That  these  operations  are  the  effect  of  a  universal  law,  may  be 
easily  believed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  agency  of  heat  is  supreme, 
and  that  it  is  every  where  the  exciting  cause  of  action  in  all  the  other 
elements.  That  it  is  the  sole  and  prime  instrument  of  every  change 
and  movement  among  them,  and  the  spring  of  all  action  through 
every  channel  and  ramification  of  nature,  I  presume  no  one  will 
undertake  to  controvert. 


SONG. 

I. 


Her  beauty,  like  the  star  of  night, 
Outshone  them  all,  beyond  corftpare  ^ 

But,  ah !  it  was  an  icy  light, 
That  froze  as  well  as  glittered  there. 


II. 


No  jewel  might  her  brow  adorn, 
Or  deck  her  locks  of  flowing  gold ) 

Her  eye  was  brighter  than  the  mom, 
But  ah !  her  bosom  — it  was  cold  1 


HI. 


Her  ripened  cheek  outblusbed  the  dawn, 
Her  lips  were  roses  dashed  with  dew, 

Her  hght  step  tripp'd  it  like  the  fawn ; 
O  she  was  fair,  had  she  been  true ! 


!▼. 


Her  beauty,  like  the  star  of  night, 

Outohone  them  all,  beyond  compare, 
But.  ah !  it  was  an  icy  light 

That  froze  as  well  as  glittered  there.  6.  l. 
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LINES 

ON  A   SlllP't  CREW   WHO   BOR£    THE   NAMES  OF   CLBVCN  EMIItBITT  OlTIMBt. 

In  life's  unsettled,  sad  career, 
What  changes  every  day  appear, 

To  please  or  plague  the  eye ! 
Men  bearing  names  of  pious  priests, 
Here  in  this  ship  are  swearing  beasts, 

That  heaven  and  hell  defy. 

Here  Bonner,  bruised  with  many  a  knock. 
Has  changed  the  surplice  for  a  frock, 

While  Ebskine  swabs  the  decks; 
And  Watts,  a  name  that  pleasure  took 
In  wriiing  hymns,  is  here  a  cook  — 

Sinntrs  he  does  not  vex. 

Here  Burnet,  Tillotson,  and  Blair, 
With  Hervev,  how  they  curse  and  swear, 

While  CuDwoRTH  mixes  grog  ! 
Pearson  the  crew  to  dinner  hails, 
Agraco!t'*s  Sherlock  trims  the  sails, 

And  BuNVAN  heaves  the  log ! 


shakspeare's  seven  ages. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Shakspeare  is  in  every  body's  moiilli,  not  because  it  is  Shakspeare, 
but  because  it  is  nature  and  trutii.  How  often  do  his  divine  counsels 
finJeritra'nce  to'our  minds,  by  the  way,  in  the  ball-room,  at  the  thea- 
tre, on  'chancre,  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  our  own  homes,  coming  with 
strange  troublings  of  spirit;  waking  in  us  the  soul;  making  us  feel 
that  there  is  a  world  of  thought,  a  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  suffer- 
ing, in  our  own  bosoms,  as  yet  unrevealed  distinctly  to  ourselves. 
If  it  be  true  (and  who  doubts  it  1)  that  that  mind  which  is  fastened 
to  the  earth,  and  spent  in  ministerinu:  to  a  perishable  body,  is,  at 
some  time,  to  expand  and  unfold  angelic  powers  —  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  time  and  space  —  a  pure  8])irit ;  to  have  to  do  with  God 
himself,  if  not  face  to  face,  yet  nearly  and  sensibly  —  then  these 
master  geniuses,  themselves  in  chains,  though  freer  than  the  rest, 
exciting  in  us,  by  their  charmed  words,  strong  emotion,  vague  aspi- 
ration, and  intense  desire,  for  something  higher  and  purer  than  earth 
affords,  are  engaged  in  as  true  a  work,  as  he  who  subserves  our  com- 
monest necessity :  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  question  the  reality 
and  naturalness  of  the  sentiments  we  feel,  and  to  call  them  mere  va- 
gaiies  of  the  imagination,  than  we  have  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
those  tears  that  fall  upon  the  grave  of  a  bosom  friend. 

It  is  the  gift  of  some  men  to  have  a  singular  power  over  the  hu- 
man mind.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  power  does  not  depend  upon 
moral  worth,  nor  philosophical  acuteness  ;  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  acquisitions  of  learning,  nor  the  subtlety  of  science.  It  is  a  dimr* 
ent  power  from  the  revolutionizing  acumen  of  a  Bacon  ;  it  is  not  just 
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sentiment,  and  taste,  and  feeling,  never  so  refined,  such  as  prompted 
the  writings  of  Alison,  and  Goldsmith,  and  Burns.  It  is,  in  a  manner, 
horn  to  a  man.  It  is  the  influence  Shakspeare  exerts,  more  and  more, 
as  the  world  grows  wiser,  and  comes  to  see  more  clearly  what  he 
means.  Byron  once  possessed  this  power  for  a  season,  but  that  age 
has  passed.  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle  have  small  German  principal- 
ities under  their  sway.  Scott,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  never  ruled 
in  those  high  courts  of  the  intellect,  where  men  never  appear  in 
boots;  in  short,  he  lacks  spirituality  and  refinement.  None  but th^ 
bard  of  Avon  ever  bore  *  wide  and  extended  rule.*  The  reason  of 
this  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  newness  and  beauty  of  his  pre- 
cepts and  conclusions,  ('queer  terms  in  which  to  talk  of  Shakspeare,' 
says  the  reader;  *one  would  think  the  writer  was  criticizing  a  sermon;') 
as  because  they  are  adapted  to  our  wants,  and  seem  to  be  the  echo 
of  our  own  experience.  Shakspeare  is  the  universal  mirror  in  which 
any  man  can  see  himself.  There  he  may  find  the  riddle  of  his  own  i 
life  unravelled ;  there  too,  for  the  first  lime,  he  is  aware  of  his  own 
motives ;  and  after  living  somewhat,  and  being  ready  to  exclaim, 
'  Life  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  farce,'  he  turns  to  Shakspeare,  and 

finds  written : 

'  All  the  world  's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.' 


Whatever  the  subject,  Shakspeare  has  anticipated  all  that  can  be 
said.  If  we  can  quote  him  aptly,  we  consider  the  argument  our  own. 
Whether  in  a  sermon  or  at  a  supper,  by  our  fireside  or  in  the  halls 
of  debate,  to  weave  in  Shakspeare,  is  to  gain  applause.  In  a  few 
words  he  says  more  than  other  men  say  in  large  volumes  ;  and  his 
wisdom  seems  more  like  inspiration  than  the  result  of  thought.  He 
is  a  sound  jurist,  a  profound  statesman,  abounding  in  wit,  of  superior 
taste  in  dress,  behavior,  and  cookery  ;  and  he  is  all  this,  without 
wearing  a  wig,  or  living  at  court ;  without  being  a  dandy,  a  flatterer, 
or  a  glutton. 

In  the  twenty-eight  lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  *  melancholy 
Jaques,'  the  two  first  of  which  we  have  just  quoted,  it  seems  that  a 
little  book  was  intended  to  be  \^  ritten.  It  has  preface,  chapter  and 
verse.  The  hero,  man,  is  introduced,  according  to  the  best  models,  in 
his  *  nurse's  arms,'  and  made  to  describe  a  complete  circle  above 
ground,  even  to  *  second  childishness  :'  whereas  some  writers  are 
content  to  give  us  a  mere  arc  of  a  man.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
perfect  in  its  kind  than  our  subject ;  and  we  look  in  vain,  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  plays,  for  a  speaker  better  worthy  than  the  quaint 
Jaques  to  be  the  ulterer  of  so  great  a  work.  Without  appearing  to 
be  aware  that  he  is  saying  *  immortal  words,'  without  any  apparent 
effort  at  condensation,  governed  by  the  perfect  balancing  of  expres- 
sion to  thought,  he  is  touched  to  produce  fine  issues,  and  says  what 
will  always  be  read,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is  a  whole, 
and  a  short  and  true  one. 

This  character,  who  *  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest,'  from  whom  he  ex- 
tracted so  much  wisdom,  seems  himself  to  be  a  kind  of  higher  '  fool,' 
if  we  judge  from  the  sageness  of  his  remarks,  and  the  privilege  of 
hiB  tongue.     He  appears  to  be  the  favorite  of  his  author,  and  has  the 


^ 
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honor  of  speaking  his  own  sentiments,  and  of  being  the  orean  of  hit 
complaints  against  an  unjust  world.     He  is  represented  as  loving 


'  to  lay  along 


Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  the  wood,' 

in  such  mood  as  we  may  easily  imagine  ho  himself  loved  to  lie,  when 
forming  into  being  his  own  deep-toned  inspirings.  The  more  fitly 
to  bring  him  into  sympathy  with  himself,  he  removes  him  from  the 
din  of  courts,  and  places  him  in  the  forest  of  Arden.  There  he 
allows  him  all  freedom  of  thought  and  observation,  and,  in  '  motley 
wear,'  to  pour  out  those  serio-comic  sayings,  which  are  the  sincerest 
sayings  a  man  ever  utters :  for  his  solemn  and  set  words  are  the  off- 
spring of  place  and  circumstance  ;  his  lighter  sallies  the  mere 
ebullition  of  a  fleeting  feeling  ;  while,  always  longing  to  be  himself, 
when  he  does  indulge  in  such  an  imprudence,  he  thinks  to  shield  his 
hearty  frankness  by  a  jocose  manner  and  a  high-key'd  laugh. 

Shakspeare's  love  for  *  fools,'  the  deep  philosophy  of  his  '  fools,'  is 
explained  by  Jaques,  when  he  says, 

'  Give  me  leave 

To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infect^  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  rect>ive  uiy  medicine ;' 

for  in  the  *  fool'  he  could  consistently  give  vent  to  those  bitter  taunts 
and  those  private  opinions  that  his  regard  for  his  art  forbade  him  to 
put  into  the  lips  of  any  pretendedly  rational  person  —  those  very 
prudent  people,  who  are  known  at  this  day,  who,  before  they  speak, 
must  see  how  and  when  their  words  will  fall,  whom  offend,  how  affect 
party,  how  touch  interest.  The  world  Shakspeare  painted  was  our 
world.  Mankind  are  ever  the  same.  Persons  of  place  and  conse- 
quence could  no  more  say  what  they  thought  then,  than  they  can  now. 
We  do  not  sympathize  with  their  restraints,  and  wonder  they  are  not 
more  bold  with  their  opportunities  —  are  half  vexed  with  them  for 
their  prudence ;  but  the  master  genius  was  true  to  nature,  and  only* 
gives  us  his  true  opinions,  his  real  feelings,  by  the  '  mouth  of  fools.' 

If  it  would  not  be  considered  irreverent,  we  would  say,  that  this 
notion  furnishes  some  illustration  of  the  apostle's  meaning,  where 
he  says :  *  If  any  man  among  you  seemoth  to  be  wise  in  this  world, 
let  him  become  ^  fool^  that  he  may  be  wise,'  i.  e»,  let  him  become  dis- 
regardful  of  the  usual  motives  that  cramp  other  men,  that  his  sense 
may  have  full  play.  And  again  ;  *  God  hath  chosen  the  fooUtik  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.'  Now  we  contend  that  Shak- 
speare  and  the  apostle  had  one  and  the  same  idea  upon  this  subject 
Indeed  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  Shakspeare  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  Bible,  and,  in  the  then  scarcity  of  books,  did  not  ne- 
glect so  rich  a  fund  of  thought  and  expression  as  the  sacred  pages. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  plays  are  full  of  satire  upon  the  abuses  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  author  does  every  where  speak  openly  and 
boldly.  It  is  not  so ;  it  would  not  be  natural  to  be  so.  Shakspeare's 
plays  are  not  satires,  but  bona  fide  pictures  of  events  and  scenes. 
Herein  consist  their  beauty  and  popularity.     When  the  disappointed 
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man  rails,  we  set  it  to  the  account  of  his  disappointment ;  when  inno- 
cence complains,  we  pity  the  singularity  of  her  case  ;  when  the  mis- 
anthrope scorns,  we  regret  his  bile,  and  think  our  author  very  consist- 
ent ;  but  the  worlds  the  world  escapes.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  disinterested  remark  of  the  *  fool/  who  is  privileged  to  speak, 
and  paid  for  speaking ;  whose  own  comfort  is  augmented  by  his 
severity  upon  others,  and  who,  like  a  razor,  is  valued  only  as  he  is 
sharp. 

The  banishment  of  the  Duke  brings  Jaques  into  his  native  element. 
His  melancholy  is  a  passion,  for  no  man  is  happier.  He  is  a  thinker. 
He  revels  about  the  woods, 

*  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing  ;' 

weeps  with  the  *  poor  deer,*  scolds  about  the  Duke  for  his  encroach- 
ments upon  natural  liberty,  and  is  as  wild  in  all  his  actions,  and  as 
wise  in  all  he  says,  as  any  *  fool*  could  be. 

To  select  Shakspearc*s  favorite,  where  all  are  so  favored,  is  almost 
presumption  ;  but  we  cannot  help  this  conclusion.  The  most  showy 
characters  are  not  always  the  greatest  favorites  with  their  authors. 
The  most  popular  productions  by  no  means  bear  a  corresponding 
interest  in  their  minds,  over  other,  lesser  famed,  works  of  the  poet 
and  the  painter.  A  little  poem,  perhaps  unnoticed  by  the  great 
world,  shall  register  the  cherished  thoughts  and  private  feelings  of 
the  one  ;  a  small  picture,  that  the  casual  observer  deems  insignificant, 
shall  be  a  view  of  the  spot  where  the  other  first  loved  —  *  of  the  cot 
where  he  was  born'  —  by  chance,  it  may  be  a  green  mound,  with  a 
stone  at  its  head,  and  trees,  and  a  simple  enclosure  ;  there  he  has 
spent  his  whole  art,  and  it  is  to  hira  more  than  all  the  gorgeous 
drapery  and  speaking  features  of  his  lauded  efforts.  What  the  world 
the  most  admires,  the  individual  rarely  loves,  and  takes  home  to  his 
soul,  to  foster  with  his  secret  sympathies,  and  deify  by  his  private 
devotions.  The  mother  loves  most  fondly  her  deformed  child,  not 
because  it  is  deformed  or  maimed,  but  not  having  the  world's  admi- 
ration, shut  out  from  common  paths  by  its  hapless  lot,  it  grows  faster 
in  those  inner  qualities,  those  higher  sympathies  that  bind  the  souls 
of  men.  The  child  thus  situated  has  associations,  and  is  happy  in 
interchanges  of  thoughts  and  affections  with  its  mother,  which  the 
*  fair  in  form'  do  not  know. 

From  our  view  of  Jaques,  we  attach  great  importance  to  all  he 
says ;  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  we  should  do  so  from  his  having 
committed  to  him  the  uttering  of  that  little  book,  multum  in  j}aTV0y 
of  which  we  will  now  quote  the  introduction  ; 

'  All  the  world  *s  a  staee, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.' 

In  the  conclusion,  of  our  introduction,  we  would  say,  that  we  mean 
to  read  this  book  with  curious  and  attentive  eyes ;  for  in  its  leaf 
seems  to  be  written  the  history  of  man. 
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CHAPTER     FIRST-AGE     FIRST-INFANCY. 


'  At  first,  the  infantf 
Muling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.' 


Thus  begins  and  closes  the  first  chdpter  of  man's  history.  Why 
say  more,  in  a  book  which  was  to  be  immortal  in  its  conciseness  t 
Every  mother  and  father  can  fill  up  the  outline.  It  is  enough  for 
our  author  to  say,  t)iat  infancy  is  a  season  of  helplessness  and  sick- 
ness, of  danger  and  of  pain.  To  get  foothold  in  the  world  is  hard ; 
lo  maintain  it  is  labor;  and  when  time  has  cemented  our  feet  to  the 
rocky  soil,  to  tear  asunder  the  habit  of  living,  is  harder  still.  The 
infant  dies,  as  it  first  lived,  by  a  single  gasp.  The  playful  boy  asks 
for  his  hoop  and  ball,  and  weeps,  as  he  languishes  on  his  last  couch, 
when  he  hears  the  merry  shout  of  his  play-fellows  beneatU  his  win- 
dow, lie  asks  to  see  the  sunshine,  and  longs  for  the  green  pastures 
and  the  running  streams.  At  some  still  hour  of  morning,  when  the 
day  has  settled  into  soberness,  he  asks  his  mother  to  raise  him  upon 
his  pillow,  that  he  may  lean  his  head  upon  her  bosom ;  and  so  bo  dies. 
But  there  is  no  illusion,  when  the  man  enters  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  All  is  real  solemnity  —  an  awe  that  forbids  open 
and  violent  resistance  ;  but  his  arms  are  fastened  like  a  vice  around 
his  wife  and  his  children,  or  his  eyes  are  rivetted  upon  a  lofty  goal  he 
had  almost  reached.  But  a  giant  hand  unlocks  his  embrace,  and  an 
iron  film  covers  his  eyes,  and  silently  and  shudderingly  he  passes. 

At  its  first  breath,  the  infant  utters  a  cry,  by  which  the  mother 
knows  she  has  given  birth  to  a  living  child.  How  true  a  token  that 
it  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward  !  Wise  Providence, 
who  hast  for  thy  own  be.st  purpose  appointed  sorrow  to  man  while 
on  earth,  how  kind  and  beneficent  art  thou,  in  beginning  this  immor- 
tal training  at  the  first !  The  little  *  muling*  thing  !  A  puke  is  thy 
first  dose,  or  was  ;  physic  may  have  im|)n)ved.  This  is  not  all. 
Thou  art  submitted  to  no  gontle  rubbing,  no  questionable  bath.  Taken 
from  the  tender  cradle  of  a  moihtir's  care,  who  has  moved  in  all  her 
ways  mindful  of  her  precious  burden,  and  who  has  already  learned  to 
love  thee  by  the  pain  thou  causcdst,  as  she  will  hereafter  delight  io 
thy  tiny  scratches,  and  no  careful  handlings  of  her  cap  and  lace,  thou 
art  each  morn  immersed  in  water  from  the  pump.  This  will  teach 
thee  to  bear  the  cold  glances  of  thy  friends,  when  fortune  frowns  and 
they  shall  look  askance  at  thee  ;  and  thou  must  learn  to  look  calm 
amid  estrangement ;  to  be  passive  under  wrong  ;  to  be  forgiving  of 
injury.  All  early  suffering  is  fur  thy  good.  The  fires  of  affliction 
purify;  the  chills  of  adversity  strengthen. 

Escaping  from  this  rough  introduction  to  our  world,  happy  art 
thou  if  permitted  to  cuddle  to  thy  mother's  breast.  Perchance  no 
such  blissful  lot  awaits  thee.  Thy  mother,  darling,  may  be  one 
whom,  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness  ready  to  glow  and  flourish 
around  her  heart,  cruel  fashion  and  her  kindest  friends  have  persua- 
ded, that  to  nurse  thee,  to  let  thee  slake  thy  longing  lips  at  the  true 
fountain,  is  a  sin  against  the  ton.  Oh  miserable  state  I  Thy  tender 
limbs  clad  in  garments  the  curious  work  of  six  long  months,  wifli  cap 
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made  elegantly  rough  with  dot  and  eyelet-hole,  like  a  huge  nutmeg- 
grater,  thou  art  condemned  to  some  old  nurse,  whose  eager  eyes, 
meanwhile  she  dandles,  rocks,  and  trots,  shall  be  engaged  to  look  for 
some  strange  mark  of  leg  of  bacon,  strawberr]f  or  peach,  or  read  thy 
fortune  in  her  grounds  of  tea.  And  wor^e  than  this,  must  ever  and 
anon  feed  her  huge  nostrils  with  a  pound  of  snuff,  to  help  her  incan- 
tations damned  and  dire.  Who  can  depict  the  horror  that  must  swell 
thy  breast,  when  that  lean,  spectacled  face  fills  the  virgin  retina  of 
thine  eye  !     If  there  be  a  standard  of  beauty,  we  pity  thee. 

But  oh  !  most  blessed  by  comparison,  though  '  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,*  if  thy  mother  be  an  honest  craftsman's  wife,  who  cannot  spare 
to  buy  thee  foreign  milk  !  Then  shalt  thou  repose  thy  cheek  upon  a 
couch  made  soft  by  love  and  *  sleepless  tenderness ;'  then  shalt  thou 
bite  to  please  thyself,  and  ease  thy  sprouting  gums,  while  she,  *  fond 
creature/  shall  be  happy  even  in  her  pain.  And  happy  still  art  thou, 
if  bom  in  some  low,  humble  thatch,  where  decent  poverty  joined 
with  pious  trust  shall  make  a  little  heaven  for  thy  new  eyes,  with 
flowers  and  clambering  vines,  and  all  the  thousand  ingenious  con- 
trivances which  taste  pi*ompts,  and  nature  supplies  materials  for  exe- 
cuting, where  there  is  love,  and  virtue,  and  humility.  Then  too  shall 
the  arms  of  a  father,  made  strong  by  toil,  lift  thee  as  if  thou  wert  a 
feather,  till  thy  tiny  arms  shall  flap,  and  thy  new-found  voice  shall 
crow,  with  joy  at  such  a  parentage. 

But  where  can  we  find  tears  enough  to  weep  thy  lonely  fate,  if 
brought  a  *  sinless  child  of  sin*  into  this  world,  with  none  to  own  thy 
coming  ]  Some  cold  evening  in  December,  perhaps  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, warm  from  his  coal  fire,  shall  stumble  over  thee,  encased  in  a 
band-box,  in  which  thou  ha.st  been  for  hours  upon  his  door-stone. 
Think  not  thy  stay  will  be  lonjr  in  his  abode.  Thou  wilt  be  handled 
tenderly,  and  women  there  may  weep  for  a  few  moments  ;  and  they 
will  look  if  thou  bearcst  any  mark  of  lover  or  acquaintance.  But, 
curiosity  satisfied,  and  the  longing  of  some  maiden  aunt  repressed, 
to  adopt  thee  as  a  gift  of  heaven  to  her  unappropriated  existence, 
thou  shalt  be  trundled  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  There  babies 
are  no  novelty  —  turned  off*  like  a  morning  baking  of  biscuits.  We 
hope  in  mercy  thou  wilt  die ;  not  for  thy  body's  sake,  but  for  thy 
souPs.  Not  all  the  pleasing  incidents  of  *  Japhet*  in  his  *  Search' 
may  chance  to  thee  ;  but  thou  mayest  bear  all  his  pain,  and  more ; 
and  if  heaven  have  given  thee  a  sensitive  mind,  thou  wilt  live  with  a 
heavy  sense  of  wrong  rankling  in  thy  bosom,  and  seek  crime,  and 
recklessly  steep  thy  name  in  guilt,  to  wound  thy  cruel  father's  heart. 

Dear  infancy  !  whether  born  in  palaces  or  hovels  ;  whether  thy 
birth  be  welcomed  by  the  sound  of  bells,  or  namclessly  thou  art  laid 
upon  the  stranger's  door-stone ;  thou  art  doomed  to  have  untold 
wishes,  unexpressed  desires,  pains  thou  canst  never  tell,  and  to  shed 
tears,  of  course. 

Here  is  the  greatest  reason  for  sympathy  with  the  infant's  *  age.' 
Often  no  ingenuity  can  interpret  its  moan.  An  opiate  may  lull  it, 
but  ic  will  wake  to  moan  again.  How  many  die  in  agony  !  What 
writhings  of  the  limbs !  A  pin  is  now  sticking  deep  in  its  tender 
flesh !    It  has  no  tongue  to  tell  its  intense  suffenng. 

Its  pains  end  not  with  the  '  nurse's  arms.*     What  thumps  and  turn- 
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bles,  what  bumps  and  bruises,  does  it  get  in  learniDg  to  walk  %  How 
bitterer  than  the  drunkard's  agony  its  thirst,  when  first  denied  the 
breast !  It  counts  it  all  to  cruelty  and  neglect.  No  sooner  does  it 
make  an  effort  to  t^k,  than  it  suffers  perpetual  diBappoiutment  in 
being  niisconceived,  and  in  having  its  most  earnest  expressions 
slighted. 

But  though  humanity  is  thus  fulfilling  its  destiny  from  its  earliest 
breath,  still  infancy  has  its  mission  to  the  world.  It  has  been  called 
most  beautifully  the  Perpetual  Messiah.  The  morality  of  childhood 
begins  in  the  '  nurse's  arms.'  Infancy  binds  us  to  borne.  The 
mother  hurries  from  the  theatre,  the  ball,  sick  of  heartless  mirth,  to 
find  real  pleasure  by  her  infant's  side.  Side-walks  are  less  crowded 
in  prolific  years.  The  merchant  pauses  amid  desperate  speculations 
and  the  hazard  of  his  fortune,  for  his  little  ones  at  home;  the  drunk- 
ard pushes  aside  the  bowl ;  the  gambler  leaves  his  dice ;  and  thought- 
less youth,  become  a  mother  or  a  father,  grows  circumspect  and 
grave.  We  do  not  talk  much  of  this  influence ;  perhaps  are  not  fully 
aware  of  its  extent ;  but  it  operates  silently  upon  us  all.  Even  the 
dying  gladiator,  *  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday/  heeded  not 
'  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won/ 

'  Hie  eyes 


Were  wilh  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  ; 
He  reck'd  not  uf  the  lile  he  lost,  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play.' 

And  this  is  our  reading  of  the  first  chapter  of  our  history. 

Taunton  J  .yaas.  J.  N.  B. 


CHILDREN     AT     PLAY. 

1' p  in  the  morning,  '  as  soon  as  the  lark,' 
Lnte  in  the  evt^ninu,  when  falleth  the  dark, 
Afar  on  the  upland,  or  under  the  tiee, 
Conic  the  swet't  voices  of  children  to  me. 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  hair  is  gray, 
Bull  i^itin  the  sunshine  to  watch  you  at  play, 
And  a  kindlier  current  doth  run  through  each  vein, 
And  1  bless  you,  bright  creatures!  again  and  again. 
1  rejoice  in  your  sports,  in  the  warm  summer  weather, 
While,  hand  locked  in  hand,  ye  are  striving  together; 
Rut  I  see  what  ye  see  not;  the  sorrow  anustnfe 
Of  the  yeurs  that  will  come  in  tlie  contest  of  life. 

For  I  am  an  old  man,  and  age  looketh  on 

To  the  time  that  will  bo,  from  the  lime  that  is  gone ; 

But  you,  blessed  creatures !  you  think  not  of  sorrow, 

Vour  joy  is  to-day,  and  ye  have  no  to-morrow! 

Ay,  sport  ye,  and  wrestle  —  be  glad  as  the  sun, 

And  lie  down  to  rest  when  your  pastime  is  done ; 

For  your  dreams  are  of  sunshine,  of  blossom,  and  dew, 

And  the  '  God  of  the  Blessed'  doth  watch  over  you. 

While  the  angels  of  heaven  arc  missioned  to  keep 

Unbroken  the  calm  of  your  innocent  sleep ; 

And  an  old  man's  blessing  doth  o'er  you  dwell, 

The  whole  day  long :  and  so  fare  ye  well ! 
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THE     BETRAYER. 

Sat  to  the  flower  thou  hast  plucked,  bloom  on, 

Bloom  on,  sweet  rose !      ^ 
Say  to  the  grass  that 's  mown,  belMAnceinore  ; 
Say  to  the  wreath  removed  from  Beauty's  brow, 
When  the  mad  hour  of  revelry  is  o'er. 

Again  be  sweet  and  bright, 

And  grace  that  brow  another  nif  ht ; 
But  say  not  to  the  fair  girl's  withered  heart, 
Crushed  bv  a  villain's  coward  art  — 
To  that  sad  heart,  erewhile  so  warm  and  pure. 
But  now  whose  wound  the  grave  alone  may  cufe, 

<  Sad  heart,  be  glad  r 
Montreal,  Dtcember,  1837.  a.  A*  M. 


THE    DICTATOR'S    TRIUMPH. 


▲  SCBNE  raOM  AN  UNPUBLUHED  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  THE  BROTHEIU.' 


It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  at  an 
hour  so  early,  that  the  heavy  dews  of  summer  were  yet  hanging 
unexhaled  oi^  wold  and  woodland,  although  the  sun  had  lifted  his 
broad  disc  above  the  horizon,  when  the  two  armies  came  in  view  on 
Winsley  field,  near  Homcastle.  It  was  a  gallant  and  a  cpraceful 
spectacle  as  ever  met  the  eye  of  man.  The  scene  a  broad  anoWaving 
tract  of  moorish  meadow  land,  checkered  with  many  a  patch  of 
feathery  coppice  —  birch,  ash,  and  alder  —  tufts  of  furze,  full  of  its 
golden  bloom,  and  waving  fern  —  and  here  and  there  a  bare  gray 
rock  peering  above  the  soil,  or  a  clear  pool  of  water  reflecting  the 
white  clouds  that  hung  aloft,  all  motionless  in  the  blue  firmament ; 
and  over  this  romantic  champaign  a  magnificent  array  of  horse,  four 
thousand  at  the  least  in  numbers,  contracting  or  extending  their 
bright  squadrons,  now  falling  into  column,  and  now  deploving  into 
line,  as  best  they  might  among  the  obstacles  of  this  their  battle- 

f  round  —  their  polished  armor  and  their  many-colored  scarfs  now 
ashing  out  superbly  as  the  sunshine  kissed  their  masses  with  its 
golden  light,  now  sobered  into  mellower  hues,  as  some  great  cloud 
would  flit  across  the  sky  and  cast  its  sweeping  shadow  over  them  ; 
their  trumpets  ever  ana  anon  wakin?  the  echoes  of  the  woodlands 
that  surrounded  them  on  every  side  with  their  exulting  notes, 
and  their  gay  standards  fluttering  in  the  breeze — their  gallant 
chargers,  arching  their  necks  against  the  curb,  bounding  and  cur- 
vetting along,  as  if  they  panted  for  the  onset  —  while  toward  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  plain,  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  flanked  on  the 
one  side  by  the  gully  of  a  deep  and  stony  brook,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  coppice,  tangled  with  ancient  thorns,  and  matted  with  wild  rose 
briers,  which  protected  likewise  the  whole  rear  of  his  position,  Crom- 
well had  formed  his  line.  Nor,  though  inferior  far  in  numbers,  and 
lacking  all  that  chivalrous  and  splendid  decoration  which  their  float- 
ing plumes  and  gorgeous  dresses  lent  to  the  cavaliers,  could  his  dark 
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squadrons  have  been  looked  upon  without  attention  —  ay,  and  admi- 
ration also,  by  the  most  unromantic  of  obsenrers.  The  admirable  dis- 
cipline and  perfect  armature  of  the  stem  zealots  who  composed  the 
ranks  —  the  plain,  4»ut  soldierly  and  bright  accoutrements  —  the 
horses,  superior  even  to  the  chargers  of  the  royalists  in  blood,  and 
bone,  and  beauty,  and,  above  all,  in  that  precise  and  jealous  groom- 
ing, without  which  all  the  rest  are  little  worth  —  the  grim  and  stub- 
born countenances  of  the  riders  —  some  animated  with  a  fidry  2:eal 
that  would  have  smiled  exultingly  upon  the  stake  of  mart^ni^om, 
some  lowering  with  a  dark  and  sullen  scowl,  but  all  severe,  and  reso- 
lute, and  dauntless  !  A  single  glance  sufficed  to  tell  that  every  battle- 
field to  them  must  be  a  triumph  or  a  grave ! 

Silent  they  stood  and  motionless  —  their  long  array  drawn  up,  two 
deep,  by  squadrons  at  brief  intervals  —  solemn  and  voiceless,  pre- 
senting a  strange  contrast  to  the  shifting  movements  and  the  intricate 
manceuvres  of  their  approaching  enemy.  Not  a  man  moved  in  his 
paddle,  not  a  sound  broke  tho  quiet  of  their  discipline,  save  now  and 
then  the  stamp  and  neigh  of  an  unruly  charger,  or  the  sharp  clatter 
of  his  steel  caparison.  And  now  the  cavaliers,  within  a  short  mile's 
distance,  having  already  cleared  the  broken  ground,  might  be  seen 
halting  on  the  farther  verge  of  the  smooth  space  which  swept  away 
toward  them  in  a  gentle  slope,  unmarred  by  bush,  or  brake,  or  obsta- 
cle of  any  kind  to  the  career  of  the  most  timid  rider ;  when,  with 
some  three  or  four  of  his  most  trusty  captains,  Cromwell  advanced 
befoM^lds  lines.  Of  stout,  ungainly  stature  when  dismounted,  none 
showed  to  more  advantage  on  his  war-horse,  and  in  full  caparison  of 
battle,  than  did  the  colonel  of  the  iron-sides.  It  was  not  that  his  seat 
was  graceful,  or  that  he  ruled  his  charger  vrith  the  ease  of  the  manage, 
but  that  he  swayed  him  with  an  absolute  dominion,  which  seemed  to 
arise  rather  from  his  mere  volition,  than  from  the  exercise  of  strength 
or  skill.  His  whole  soul  seemed  engrossed  by  the  approaching  con- 
flict —  careless  of  self,  exalted,  and  enthusiastical.  His  eyes  flashed 
with  a  brightness  almost  supernatural  from  the  dark  shadow  of 
his  morion,  and  his  whole  visage  wore  an  aspect  so  irradiate  with 
energy  and  mind,  that  Edgar  wondered  how  he  ever  could  have 
deemed  him  ill-favored  or  ungraceful.  His  horse,  a  superb  black, 
bore  him  as  if  he  too  were  conscious  of  Divine  authority ;  and  such 
was  the  commanding  greatness  of  his  whole  appearance,  that  no  hu- 
man eye  could  have  descended  to  remark  th^  plainness  of  his  war- 
array  !  Of  the  small  group  of  officers  who  rode  beside  the  bridle  of 
their  leader,  tho  most  were  ordinary-looking  men,  burghers  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, or  small  esquires  of  the  surrounding  country,  selected  for  the 
stations  which  they  occupied,  by  the  wise  politician  who  had  levied 
them,  on  account  of  those  morose  and  gloomy  tenets  which,  with 
an  early  prescience,  he  discovered  to  be  the  only  power  that  might 
cope  writn  the  high  spirit  of  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  their  antagonists  —  men  who  afieeted,  or  imagined  visions  and 
transports  —  who  believed  themselves  predestined  instruments,  and 
deemed  that  in  the  slaying  of  malignants  they  were  doing  an  especial 
service  to  the  God  whose  chosen  servants  they  declared  themselves, 
with  a  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  assertion  which  rendered  them  almost 
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invincible.  Among  these  plain  and  heavy-looking  soldiers,  the  form 
of  Ardenne,  high-bom,  and  full  of  the  intuitive  and  untaught  grace 
of  noble  blood,  gallantly  armed  and  handsomely  attired  —  for  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  fancied  that  the  approbation  of  Heaven  could 
be  won  by  a  rusty  corslet  or  an  ill-blacked  boot  —  mounted  on  a  dark 
chestnut,  thorough-bred,  yet  powerful  enough  to  bear  a  man-at-arms 
fully  accoutred  through  the  longest  day,  showed  like  a  glorious  falcon 
among  a  tribe  of  buzzards  ;  yet  even  he,  handsome,  and  young,  and 
fairly  clsid,  filled  not  the  eye  like  the  majestic  person  of  his  coloneL 
At  a  quick  trot  they  swept  along  the  lines,  inspecting  their  array, 
with  now  a  word  of  commendation,  and  now  a  short  reproof,  to  the 
dark  fanatics,  who  had  been  chosen  lance-pesades  or  sergeants  for 
their  savage  and  enthusiastic  humor.  Just  as  they  finished  their 
career,  a  long  and  cheery  shout,  accompanied  and  blended  with  the 
clang  of  kettle-drums  and  the  shrill  flourish  of  their  trumpets,  burst 
from  the  columns  of  the  cavaliers,  now  wheeling  into  line,  and  eager 
for  the  onset.  No  shout  or  burst  of  instruments  replied  from  the 
parliamentarians ;  but  their  leader,  at  the  sound,  checking  his  char- 
ger from  his  speed  till  he  reared  bolt  upright,  threw  forth  his  arm 
with  a  proud  gesture  of  defiance :  '  Brethren,'  he  called  aloud,  in 
accents  harsh,  but  clearly  audible,  and  thrilling  to  the  hecurt; 
'  Brethren  and  fellow-soldiers  in  the  Lord,  the  men  of  Belial  are 
before  you  —  the  persecutors  of  the  saints  —  the  spillers  of  the 
innocent  blood  —  godless  and  desperate  !  —  slayers  of  babes  and 
sucklings  —  ravishers  of  maids  and  matrons  —  revilers  of  the  pro- 
phets and  the  law  —  accursed  of  the  Lord  Jehovah !  Wheretore, 
faint  not,  nor  be  of  feeble  heart,  for  surely  on  this  day  shall  the  Lord 
yiel  d  them  up  into  your  hands,  that  ye  may  work  his  vengeance  on 
their  heads,  and  execute  his  judgments.  For  said  he  not  of  old, 
'  Lo  !  I  will  tread  them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fury  ; 
and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will 
Btain  all  my  raiment.  For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  and 
the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come  !'  So  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts^ 
Amen  !  amen  !  Selah  !' 

And,  with  a  deep  and  sullen  hum,  the  puritans  took  up  the  words, 
*  So  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.     Amen  !  amen  1  Selah  !' 

'  And  are  not  we,'  continued  the  fierce  zealot,  with  increasing 
energy,  '  and  are  not  we  —  blinded  although  we  be,  and  ignorant,  and 
sinful  —  I  ask  ye,  brethren,  are  not  we  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  we  not  obey  his  bidding  1  Smite  them,  then  —  smite  the  idola- 
trous, besotted  followers  of  the  old  Antichrist,  even  as  just  Elijah 
slew  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the  brook  of  Kishon.  Be  strong,  and 
fear  ye  not !  For  lo  !  the  Lord  hath  said,  '  Ye  shall  not  suffer  one 
of  them  to  live  !'  and  who  are  we  that  we  should  now  gainsay  the  bid- 
ding of  the  Lord,  even  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ?  Lift  up  your  voices, 
then  that  yon  malignants  may  perceive  in  whom  we  put  our  trust!' 

Again,  and  in  a  sterner  and  more  heart-felt  shout,  die  approbation 
of  the  puritans  greeted  their  lesider's  ears ;  and  as  he  ceased,  with 
brandished  blades  and  inflamed  features,  and  with  voices  that 
drowned  utterly  the  feebler  music  of  the  cavaliers,  already  confident 
of  victory,  and  maddened  with  religious  zeal,  they  thundered  fortb 
j^heir  favorite  hymn. 
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*  What  saith  the  God  of  battles,  the  mif  hty  Lord  of  HoeU? 
*  Ye  shall  prevail  against  them,  though  loud  their  godless  boasts! 
Ye  shall  destroy  them  utterly,  and  root  them  from  the  land, 
For  I  will  give  ye  strength,  and  edge  your  battle-brand  I 

' '  At  the  rebuke  of  one  shall  mighty  thousands  fly, 
For  I  have  heard  my  people's  prayer,  their  sad  and  gnevous  cry ! 
And  I  will  raise  my  glorious  voice,  that  it  be  heard  afar, 
And  show  the  lightnmgof  my  hand  —  my  right  hand  — in  the  war. 

*  *  Wo  nnto  them  that  put  their  trust  in  the  Egyptian's  crown  — 

His  chariots  and  his  horsemen  —  his  power  and  his  renown !  — 
The  Egyptian  he  is  man — not  God  —  in  whom  they  put  their  trust ; 
His  horses  are  not  spirit  —  but  irail  and  fleeting  dust  I 

*  *  When  I  stretch  out  my  hand,  together  they  shall  fall, 

The  helper  and  the  holpen—  yea !  the^  shall  perish  all ! 

Of  old  ordaiu'd  was  Tophet ;  for  the  kmg  it  was  made  hot, 

As  thorns  that  in  the  furnace  blaze,  or  bners  beneath  the  potl  * 

*  *  But  ye — ve  are  my  people  —  the  ransom'd  of  mv  soul  I 

Glory  shall  be  your  neriiase,  Jeru8alom  vour  goal ! 

And  the  sceptre  shall  not  leave  ve,  and  tne  crown  shall  not  depart 

From  the  faithful  house  of  Judah  —  from  the  chosen  of  my  heart  1' ' 

The  fierce  strains  ceased,  and  a  loud  acclamation  followed  them, 
solemnly  breathing  a  sublime,  yet  savage  spirit  of  defiance,  and  was 
responded  to  immediately  by  the  huzzahs  of  the  advancing  cayaliers, 
ana  the  rich  symphonies  of  horn  and  kettle-drum.  A  small  resenre 
of  some  five  hundred  men  was  posted  in  the  rear,  and,  in  one  mighty 
line,  the  rest  swept  forward  at  a  brisk  trot,  the  front  rank  with  uieir 
carbines  all  unslung,  and  matches  lighted.  Cromwell  eazed  stead- 
fastly upon  them  for  an  instant ;  then  his  eye  lightened,  and  his  lip 
curled  scornfully,  as  he  addressed  his  second  in  command  :  '  Liea- 
tenant-colonel  Ardenne,'  he  exclaimed,  '  dismount  two  hundred  of 
our  best  dragooners,  and,  under  Fight-the-good-fight  Egeiton,  let 
them  file  down  that  gully  to  our  left,  and  fire  constantly  on  the  ad- 
vance of  these  misproud  malignants.'  Without  a  moment's  pause 
the  order  was  transmitted  and  obeyed ;  and,  ere  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  party  was  detached  and  scrambling  down  the  rocky  bed 
of  the  ravine,  unnoted  by  the  royalists,  under  the  guidance  of  as 
morose  and  bold  a  puritan  as  ever  levelled  musket,  or  misquoted  holy 
writ.  '  Sir  Edmund  Winthrop,'  Oliver  continued,  *  your  stout  lieu- 
tenant shall  hold  your  regiment,  as  our  reserve,  here  on  this  ground 
of  vantage  —  but  shall  not  stir  from  it,  unless  at  your  command  or 
mine.  We  will  not  tarry  for  their  charge,  but  meet  them  horse  to 
horse  —  in  onset  of  alternate  squadrons.  I  lead  the  first  dtTbton, 
you  shall  support  me  with  the  second.  When  you  shall  hear  my 
bugle  sound  a  recal  and  rally,  then  strike  in,  and  the  Lord  strike 
with  you !     '  Truth*  is  our  word,  and '  Peace.*     Amen !  Selah  !* 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  royalists  gave  fire  from  their  first  rank,  but 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  execution,  and  halted  to  reload.  '  Steady, 
men  !*  shouted  Cromwell,  whose  sword  was  not  yet  drawn,  firom  the 
extreme  left,  as  he  perceived  a  demonstration  of  anxiety  to  charge 
among  his  troopers  ;  '  steady,  men ;  let  them  come  nigher,  and  when 
they  nre  again,  shoot  also  ye,  upon  their  flash,  through  your  whole 
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line;  and  instantly,  alternate  squadrons  from  the  left,  charge  on  them 
ere  they  may  reload  !* 

Scarce  had  he  ended,  ere  the  line  again  advanced  on  a  hard  trot ; 
a  single  shot  rang  from  the  gulley,  broken  and  fringed  by  thorns  and 
alder-bushes  —  another,  and  another  —  a  rapid  and  continuous  fire 
of  skirmishers,  picking  off  half  a  score  of  officers,  and  throwing  the 
right  wing  of  the  royalists  into  some  slight  confusion  ;  on,  however, 
they  still  came,  their  banners  rustling,  and  their  gay  plumes  and 
baldrics  fluttering  in  the  wind,  while,  trusting  to  make  such  impres- 
sion on  the  main  host  of  the  puritans  as  should  cause  their  ambus- 
cade to  be  of  no  effect,  they  hurried  to  the  onset.  On  they  came, 
resolute  and  dauntless  !  Their  bugle  sounded  for  the  gallop  —  for 
the  charge  !  and  at  the  latter  call,  again  the  levelled  carbines  rose 
to  the  rider's  cheeks  —  a  bright  flash  ran  along  their  line,  and  a 
dense  veil  of  smoke  covered  their  orderly  and  brilliant  front.  Before 
it  cleared  away,  the  shattering  volley  of  the  puritans,  poured  in  with 
a  deliberate  aim,  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks,  and  on  the  in- 
stant, casting  aside  their  match-locks  and  whirling  their  long  rapiers 
from  the  scabbards,  one  half  the  squadrons  of  the  parliament  hurled 
themselves  furiously  upon  the  advancing  foe.  Eagerly,  anxiously 
did  Edgar  gaze  upon  the  charge.  On  went  the  colonel  of  the  iron- 
sides, six  horses'  lengths  in  front  of  his  division,  and  all  as  gallantly 
out  dashed  a  leader  of  the  king's  to  meet  him.  They  met,  and  it 
was  but  an  instant  ere  the  charger  of  the  royalist  ran  masterless,  and 
its  unhappy  owner  rolled,  weltering  in  his  blood,  beneath  the  tramp- 
ling hoofs  of  the  fierce  puritans.  There  was  no  faltering  —  no  doubt 
in  either  line  ;  forward  they  rushed,  all  straining  to  the  charge, 
their  horses  foaming  and  struggling  against  the  bit,  and  their  swords 
flashing  in  the  sunlight.  Edgar  unsheathed  his  rapier,  for  now  a 
horse's  length  scarce  intervened ;  yet  neither  host  had  paused  or 
turned  aside.  And  now  they  were  encountering,  when  the  rear 
rank  of  the  cavaliers  threw  in  with  desperate  execution  their  reserved 
volley,  shaking  the  line  of  the  parliamentarians  like  an  earthquake, 
emptying  scores  of  saddles,  and  hurling  riders  and  horses  headlong 
to  the  earth.  The  smoky  curtain  once  again  swept  over  them  ;  it 
cleared  away,  and  Ardenne  saw  his  fellow-troopers,  unbroken  and 
in  close  array,  so  orderly  had  they  closed  in  above  the  falling,  now 
mingled  hand  to  hand,  and  fighting  with  the  cavaliers,  whose  front 
was  bending  like  a  bow — the  points,  on  which  the  troops  of  Oliver 
had  charged,  beat  backward  a  full  pistol-shot,  and  the  alternate  squad- 
rons which  had  met  no  foe  wavering  and  undecided  what  to  do. 
Sword  cuts  were  glancing  through  the  air  on  helm  and  corslet ; 
pistol-shots  flashed  among  the  melee  ;  and  the  shouts,  '  God  and  the 
Church  !'  *  God  and  the  king !'  blended  with  groans,  and  yells, 
and  curses,  and  the  clash  of  blades,  and  the  wild  blast  of  trumpets, 
pealed  dissonantly  to  the  sky.  Still  Cromwell's  bugle  sounded  not, 
nor  were  his  men  drawn  ofl*;  and  Ardenne  paused  in  doubt.  His 
eye  fell  suddenly  upon  the  form  of  Oliver  fighting  among  the  fore- 
most ;  another  volley  from  a  small  knot  of  cavaliers,  and  he  fell  — 
horse  and  man  —  and  the  strife  closed  more  fiercely  round  him  ;  at 
the  same  instant  the  reserve  of  Henderson  moved  up  to  reinforce 
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his  battle.  Then  Edgar  paused  no  longer.  '  Forward  !'  he  shouted, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  — '  forward !  —  charge  home !'  and  dashing  down 
the  grassy  slope,  before  a  minute  passed,  burst  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  the  unengaged  division  of  the  enemy,  and,  killing  two  men 
with  his  own  hand,  drave  them  in  terrible  confusion,  by  the  fury  of 
his  onset,  back  on  their  own  reserve.  Turning  his  eye,  now  he  had 
gained  a  moment's  leisure,  toward  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  his 
colonel  fall,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  on  foot,  fighting  with  des- 
perate courage  against  some  six  or  seven  horsemen,  who  were  hew- 
ing at  him  all  together  with  their  long  broadswords,  and  hindering 
each  other  by  their  own  impetuosity.  Three  strokes  of  his  good 
sword,  and  the  superb  exertions  of  his  charger,  placed  him  at  Crom- 
well's side,  just  as  he  fell  to  the  earth,  stunned  but  un wounded  by  a 
heavy  blow.  One  of  the  cavaliers  received  the  point  of  Edgar's 
rapier  in  his  throat,  before  he  checked  his* horse  ;  the  others  were 
engaged  and  beaten  backward  by  the  foremost  of  his  trooperi. 
Hastily  springing  to  the  ground,  as  Oliver  regained  his  feet,  '  Mount !' 
he  exclaimed^  '  mount.  Colonel  Cromwell,  on  my  horse,  and  finish 
what  so  well  you  have  begun  !' 

Without  a  word,  the  zealot  leaped  to  the  saddle,  cast  his  eyes  with 
a  quick  comprehensive  glance  around  him,  and  read  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  upon  the  instant. 

'  They  are  half  beaten  now  !'  he  shouted,  in  exulting  tones ;  '  one 
charge  more,  and  we  sweep  them  like  dust  before  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven !  Away !  Sir —  down  with  the  reserve,  and  fall  upon  their  left 
flank.  I  will  draw  off  my  men,  and,  ere  you  be  in  action,  will  be 
prepared  to  give  it  them  again  in  front.  Ho !  bugler,'  he  continued, 
as  Ardenne,  mounting  his  brown  mare,  which  his  equerry  had  led 
up,  galloped  off  swiftly  to  the  rear  — '  ho !  bugler,  sound  me  a  recal 
and  rally  !'  The  shrill  notes  of  the  instrument  rang  aloud  above  the 
din  of  battle ;  and  with  that  strict  obedience  for  which  they  had 
already  gained  repute,  the  ironsides  drew  off  from  the  encounter 
orderly,  and  beautifully  formed  again,  before  the  shattered  and  dis- 
ordered masses  of  the  cavaliers  had  fallen  into  any  semblance  of 
array.  In  the  mean  time,  Ardenne  had  reached  hu  regiment,  the 
men  burning  to  emulate  the  glory  half  achieved  by  their  companions, 
the  horses  pawing  the  turf,  and  snorting  with  impatience.  A  loud 
shout  greeted  him  as  he  addressed  them,  in  a  few  words  terse  and 
full  of  fire,  formed  them  by  troops  in  open  column,  and  advanced  be- 
tween the  coppice  on  his  right  and  the  extreme  lef^  of  the  enemy, 
now  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  pushed  forward  beyond  their  right  and 
centre,  which  had  been  most  disordered  by  the  fire  of  the  skirmish- 
ers, and  Cromwell's  furious  charge.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  con- 
fusion of  the  royalists,  their  officers  toiling  along  the  ranks,  laboring 
with  oaths,  and  menaces,  and  exhortations,  to  rally  and  reform  the 
men,  that  they  perceived  not  Ardenne's  movement  till  he  was  wheel- 
ing into  line  to  the  left,  previous  to  charging  them.  Then,  when  it 
was  too  late,  they  struggled  to  redeem  their  error,  nobly  but  fruit- 
lessly; for,  ere  they  could  show  front  against  him,  the  trumpets 
sounded  —  Oliver's  in  front,  and  Edgar's  on  the  flank  —  and  simul- 
taneously they  were  charged,  broken,  and  dispersed.    The  acticni  was 
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already  over  —  but  the  rout,  the  flight,  the  havoc,  the  despair,  the 
hideous,  indiscriminating  massacre,  urged  to  the  utmost  by  religious 
fury  and  political  rancour,  ceased  not  till  noon ;  vrhen  Cromwell's 
bugles,  slowly  and  most  reluctantly  obeyed,  called  back  the  men, 
their  weapons  blunted  and  their  arms  aweary,  but  their  hearts  insa- 
tiate of  carnage,  from  the  hard-pressed  pursuit 


PILGRIM     SONG. 

Ovss  the  mountain  wave, 

See  where  they  come ; 
Stonn-cloud  ana  wintry  wind 

Welcome  them  home  : 
Yet  where  the  sounding  gale 

Howls  to  the  sea, 
There  their  song  peals  along, 

Deep-toned  and  free  1 

'  Pil^ms  and  wanderers^ 

Hither  we  come ; 
Where  the  free  dare  to  be  — 

This  is  our  home ! 

'Enefand  hath  sunny  dales, 

Dearly  they  bloom ; 
Scotia  hath  heather-hills, 

Sweet  their  perfume  : 
Yet  through  the  wilderness 

Cheerful  we  stray. 
Native  land,  native  land  — 

Home  far  away ! 

Pilgrims  and  wanderers, 

Hither  we  come ; 
Where  the  free  dara  to  be  — 

This  is  our  home  V 

Dim  grew  the  forest  path, 

Onward  they  trod ; 
Firm  beat  their  noble  hearts, 

Trusting  in  God ! 
Gray  men  and  blooming  maids, 

High  rose  their  song  — 
Hear  it  sweep,  clear  and  deep, 

Ever  along : 

*Pilffrims  and  wanderers, 

Hither  we  come; 
Where  the  free  dare  to  be  — 

This  is  our  home  1 

Not  theirs  the  glory-wreath, 

Tom  by  the  Blast ; 
Heavenward  then-  holy  steps, 

Heavenward  they  passea  t 
Green  be  their  mossy  graves  1 

Ours  be  their  fame, 
While  their  song  peals  along, 

Ever  the  same : 

'Pilgrims  and  wanderers, 

Hither  we  come } 
Where  the  free  dare  to  b«— 
This  ia  our  home  I' 
JfttohuTfp^rtt  (MsMn)  IhuwtUr,  1837.  Gsoacs  Lout. 
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well  known,  the  Mexican  nations  ever  acknowledged  their  obliga- 
tions. In  order  to  render  this  more  clear,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
revert  to  some  farther  particulars  respecting  the  primitive  Tultecans, 
and  their  astonishing  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  last  of  the  one,  and  the  beginning  of  those  of  the 
other.  We  left  the  reader  prepared  to  unite  with  us  in  supposing 
the  northern  tribes  which  collected  in  Mexico,  were  derived  from  the 
present  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  shores  and 
Islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  hence  the  proposed  transition  will  be 
both  easy  and  natural.  Many  of  the  extraordinary  conflicts  which 
grew  out  of  this  union  of  various  warlike  tribes  in  Mexico,  of  which 
we  are  in  the  possession  of  many  stirring  particulars,  hitherto  little 
if  at  all  known,  will  follow  in  order  of  lime  and  place. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  remarkable  ruins  in  Cen- 
tral America,  no  one  previously  unacquainted  with  their  existence, 
their  magnitude  and  extent,  will  have  reflected  upon  them,  without 
emotions  of  surprise  and  astonishment.  That  our  continent,  yes,  and 
our  own  country,  should  have  been  the  theatre  of  extraordinary  and 
continous  events,  at  the  earliest  periods  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
remains  of  those  periods,  the  familiar  arts  of  our  species,  perhaps 
in  the  first  stages  of  existence,  and  the  incipient  steps  of  intellec- 
tual development,  are  presented  for  our  wonder  and  admiration,  all 
around  us,  while  not  a  fragment  of  recorded  truth  has  come  down 
through  the  long  and  dark  interval,  is  indeed  a  fact  calculated  to 
awaken  our  curiosity,  and  enlist  our  inquiries.  And,  while  this  is 
all  true,  and  while  the  very  relics  which  so  justly  astonish  us,  and 
which,  if  rightly  investigated,  might  roll  back  the  darkness  of  ages, 
and  let  in  from  the  remote  past  a  flood  of  light,  is  it  a  matter  of  less 
astonishment  to  every  enlightened  American,  that  but  few  eff*orts  have 
yet  been  made  to  investigate  a  subject  so  important  to  the  civilized 
world]  Why,  we  would  ask — and  we  believe  the  question  is  on 
the  lips  of  every  patriotic  citizen  —  why  does  not  our  general 
government  take  this  matter  into  consideration  1  Why,  when  the 
subject  has  so  long  and  so  imperiously  demanded  the  attention  of 
legislative  aut;|iority,  when  our  treasury  is  overflowing,  and  when  the 
most  valuable  of  these  antiquities  are  rapidly  disappearing,  in  this 
*  age  of  improvement,*  and  before  the  march  of  cultivation,  does  not 
our  state  and  national  councils  awaken  to  its  importance,  and  at  once 
make  an  ample  appropriation  for  its  accomplishment  ?  Paltry 
indeed  wctuld  be  the  requisite  cost,  compared  with  that  incurred  for 
infinitely  less  valuable  purposes  ;  and  yet  not  a  solitary  effort  has 
been  made  to  call  it  forth.  A  few  thousand  dollars  would  be  all- 
sufficient  for  an  investigation,  which  would  result  both  to  the  honor 
of  our  government,  and  the  advancement  of  a  knowledge  of  our 
country,  and  of  mankind.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  our  government 
would  pass  over  this  subject  with  indifference,  if  applied  to,  and  that 
if  the  attention  of  Congress  be  called  to  it,  by  a  petition,  that  peti- 
tion would  be  disregarded  ?  We  believe  not.  For  one,  we  would 
trust  the  result  of  an  application  for  this  object  to  the  intellect  and 
liberality  of  that  body ;  nor  can  we  believe  that  there  would  be  found 
one  among  that  enlightened  assemblage,  who  would  so  far  compro- 
mise his  claims  to  love  of  country,  and  his  regard  for  knowledge,  as 
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to  oppose  it.  We  need  not  here  point  out  the  advantages  which 
must  follow  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  existing,  and  a  faithful 
inquiry  into  the  past,  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  country. 
Every  one,  we  believe,  will  at  the  first  glance  perceive  those  ad- 
vantages, and  unite  with  us  in  awakening  public  attention  to  the 
importance  of  a  critical  examination  and  description,  under  the 
authority  of  our  government,  of  all  the  relics  of  this  country,  if 
not  those  of  Central  America.  It  is  due  to  ourselves  to  observe, 
in  closing  this  slight  digression  from  our  subject,  that  we  were 
induced,  at  the  commencement  of  these  articles,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  a  desire  to  elicit  general  attention,  the  more  effectually  to  secure 
that  of  Congress,  to  the  all-important  objects  of  a  national  explora- 
tion, illustration,  and  record,  of  American  Antiquities. 

The  name  of  the  great  and  ancient  city  which  has  been  denomi- 
nated Palenqua,  from  the  Spanish  village  some  fifteen  miles  distant, 
may,  from  the  opinion  adopted  respecting  the  earliest  Mexicans,  the 
paintings  and  traditions  which  they  preserved,  be  called  HuckuetO' 
pallan,  Atzallan,  or  Tulla.  The  city  of  Copan,  Ytzalan,  or  perhaps 
some  other  one  of  the  many  cities  that  were  inhabited  by  the  first 
people  of  the  American  continent,  may  also  be  that  referred  to  by 
the  Mexicans,  as  the  point  from  whence  they  wandered.  Copan,  the 
first  of  these,  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  last  city  deserted  by  thosa 
primitive  inhabitants,  and,  consequently,  is  best  entitled,  we  think,  to 
the  distinction  of  being  considered  the  source  of  the  Toultecs ;  from 
whence,  after  wandering  about  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  yean, 
they  arrived  at  a  spot  in  the  Mexican  Valley,  where  they  settled,  and 
which  they  called  TW/a.  Waldrick  thinks  that  the  Tultiguet  (by 
which  he  means,  no  doubt,  the  Toultecs  of  Humboldt,)  knew  nothing, 
except  from  tradition,  of  the  extinct  nation  of  Palencians,  or 
Huchuetapallans.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet  that  nation  have 
been  derived  from  the  latter  people,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
more  than  a  century  on  their  way,  or  more  than  that  period  of 
time  had  elapsed  since  they  lefl  their  original  city.  He  thinks, 
likewise,  that  the  religious  worship,  the  hieroglyphics,  nor  the 
architecture,  had  any  connection  with  the  Toultecs  or  Aztecs. 
From  this  wo  are  disposed  to  dissent,  so  far  as  some  portions  of 
of  their  religious  worship  and  architecture  are  concerned;  and 
more  particularly,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  coincidence 
in  their  respective  knowledge  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  There 
were  nevertheless,  in  the  two  first  particulars,  some  striking  discre- 
pancies ;  yet  even  these  might  be  attributable  to  the  union  of  the 
Chichemecas,tho  Aztiques,  and  other  northern  nations,  with  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Tultecans,  after  their  arrival  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
Notwithstanding  it  has  been  thought  that  the  Tultecans  possessed  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  astronomy  than  any  other  people  of  their 
own  or  of  any  subsequent  time,  except  the  present,  yet  we  are  indaced 
to  believe  that  many,  if  not  all,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  those  of  the  ObiOan  valley,  were  as  well  Tersed 
in- that  science,  as  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Hence  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  country  to  which  the  early  Mexican  traditions  and  paintings 
allude,  may  have  been  some  city  or  populous  place  within  that  Talleyt 
as,  for  insunee,  at  Circleville,  Newark,  Chillicothe,  or  Portsmouth ; 
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or  perhaps  the  site  of  the  ancient  stone  buildings  on  the  Rio  Gila,  in 
New  Calafomia,  may  indicate  the  spot  from  whence  they  emanated. 

The  before-mentioned  traveller,  to  whom  we  owe  much  deference, 
in  the  way  of  description,  at  least,  supposed  the  ascient  city  of  Pa- 
lenqua  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  neighboring  power,  widi  which 
the  Palencians  had  a  long  and  desperate  war ;  and  that  this  took 
place  about  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  or  in 
the  year  630  of  the  Christian  era.  The  neighboring  power  alluded 
to,  was  probably  Ehulha,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Tlepallan. 
The  city  he  supposes  to  have  been  taken  by  assault,  and  left  unin- 
habited. 

The  original  stock  of  the  Palencians,  he  concludes,  might  have 
been  Chaldeans  ;  and  he  also  infers  that  the  Hindoos  subsequently 
made  up  the  principal  body  of  the  people.  Still,  the  monuments 
and  buildings  bore  no  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  that  peo- 
ple. According  to  the  dates  which  this  devoted  explorer  has  given, 
the  monuments,  temples,  etc.,  could  not  have  been  long  in  ruins 
when  the  trees  which  he  found  growing  upon  them  took  root ;  for, 
admitting  that  there  had  been  no  previous  growth  of  trees  upon  those 
ruins,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  improbable,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  only  would  be  left  for  the  building  to  have  decayed, 
fallen  to  the  earth,  and  after  all,  to  have  acquired,  by  a  slow  and  na- 
tural process,  a  sufficient  depth  of  earth  for  the  growth  of  forest 
trees,  of  very  great  size  and  age.  This  is  not  at  all  probable.  But 
the  inference  before  stated,  as  to  the  date  of  the  dostniction  of  the 
Palencian  city,  is  shown  to  have  much  less  probability,  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Palencian  buildings  are  yet  standing,  and  in  a  tole- 
rable state  of  preservation,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven 
years  after  the  supposed  destruction  of  the  city.  The  other  buildings 
throughout  this  great  city,  therefore,  must  have  fallen  within  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after  the  city  was  taken  by  assault ;  for 
it  will  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  trees  cut  down  by  Waldrick,  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  buildings,  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three 
years  of  ago  !  Deducting  this  period  from  the  previously  mentioned 
dates,  and  we  have  the  result  as  above.  How  long,  then,  may  not 
the  edifices  now  standing  remain,  before  they  shall  have  crumbled 
into  an  indiscriminate  mass,  and  become  the  foundation  of  a  dense 
and  aged  forest,  like  the  others  %  Certainly  more  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years.  There  can  be  no  more  satisfactory  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Palenqua  was  the  result 
of  a  war  with  a  neighboring  power,  for  no  concurring  facts  prove  the 
existence  of  any  such  power  during  that  of  the  Palencian  empire 
Colonies  from  that  populous  nation  may  have  been  established,  as 
heretofore  stated ;  and,  in  fact,  distinct  divisions  of  that  nation  are 
clearly  proved  to  have  existed  in  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Yu- 
catan and  Guatemala ;  yet  there  are  no  reasons  to  conclude  that  these 
local  divisions  rebelled  against  the  general  government,  or  that  they 
destroyed  the  great  metropolis.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  shows 
the  greatest  identity  of  interests  between  every  part  of  the  empire  j 
the  uninterrupted  harmony  of  the  people,  and  the  ultimate  desertion 
and  destruction  of  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  the  combined 
causes  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  time.    Great  anxiety  is  felt  fbr  the 
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important  truths  which  may  yet  be  developed  by  tbe  key  to  the 
hieroglyphics,  which  Waldrick  believes  he  has  discovered,  during  his 
twelve  years'  study,  among  the  extensive  ruins,  and  the  expenditure 
of  eight  thousand  pounds,  in  deciphering  the  mysteries  of  this  once 
powerful  people.  The  characters  which  every  where  mark  these 
ruins  are  still  very  perfect,  and  supposed  to  have  phonetic  power. 
How  far  they  will  bo  found  to  corroborate  this  or  that  theory,  re- 
specting the  origin  and  history  of  this  remote  American  people, 
should  the  true  key  have  been  discovered,  remains  to  be  known. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  African  alphabets  and  glyphs,  as  pre- 
sented in  a  tabular  view  by  Professor  Rafinesque,  is  striking  in  some 
particulars,  yet  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  be  considered  conclu- 
sive. The  lovers  of  the  antique,  therefore,  look  with  intense  inte- 
rest for  farther  light  upon  this  subject,  from  the  promised  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  enterprising  explorer  in  question.  Other 
descriptive  accounts  and  drawings  have  added  to  our  acquaintance 
with  the  remains  of  this  extraordinary  people,  some  of  which,  in  our 
possession,  are  from  a  gentlemen  now,  and  for  several  years  past,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Falencian  city.  Among  the  idola  found 
there,  one  of  which  is  in  this  city,  was  an  image  of  massive  gold. 
Numerous  articles,  tables  of  hieroglyphics,  specimens  of  sculpture, 
and  of  architecture,  have  been  transmitted  to  Europe,  while  none  of 
very  great  importance  have  been  received  in  this  country.  Casts  of 
many  interesting  specimens  of  art  have  however  been  promised,  and 
materials  were  long  since  forwarded  from  this  city  to  Central  Ame- 
rica, for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  securing  these  valuable  works. 
From  no  source  are  we  justified  in  believing  that  more  interesting 
information  will  be  found,  than  from  the  continuous  and  laborious 
researches  of  the  before-mentioned  traveller,  respecting  whom  a 
passing  remark  may  not  be  without  interest. 

Having  resolved  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  to  the  greatest  extent, 
after  a  tedious  voyage  from  Europe,  and  much  vexatious  delay,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Mexican  museums,  where  he  copied  very  many 
curious  manuscripts,  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture,  with  other 
valuable  relics  of  art,  descriptions  of  customs,  natural  history, 
scenery,  etc.,  together  with  a  hieroglyphic  grammar,  and  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Aztiquc  language.  Among  these,  was  a  copy  of  an  original  like- 
ness of  Montezuma,  the  great  chief  of  the  Mexicans,  when  subdued 
by  tbe  Spaniards,  and  whose  melancholy  fate,  as  the  victim  of  Span- 
ish cupidity  and  bloody  tyranny,  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  reader. 
This  portrait  was  painted  by  an  Italian  artist,  who  accompanied 
Cortes  in  his  expedition  of  robbery  and  murder.  Lithoeraphic  draw- 
ings of  the  collections  of  relics  in  the  University  of  Mexico,  wero 
also  made,  which,  if  presei-ved  from  subsequent  plunder,  will  profe 
of  much  importance  to  the  antiquarian.  Proceeding  thence  to  the 
ruins  of  Palenqua,  he  labored  with  enthusiasm  for  two  years  among 
the  fragmentary  arts  of  that  once  opulent  city,  during  which  time 
Santa  Anna's  revolution  deprived  him  not  only  of  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence, butof  his  invaluable  drawings,  the  resultof  his  long  and  ambi- 
tious labors.  Far  from  being  discouraged,  or  relinquishing  in  despair 
his  devoted  purposes,  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  act  of  treach- 
ery and  paltry  theft,  by  a  base  government,  he  continued  his 
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searches,  pennyless  and  alone,  subsisting  upon  the  wild  game  which 
sported  in  the  forest  that  entombed  the  w^ide-spread  arts  of  primeval 
greatness  and  splendor.  During  this  time,  he  made  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  drawings,  with  a  valuable  collection  of  zoological  spe- 
cimens, etc.  At  length,  driven  by  sheer  necessity,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  pro^irince  of  Yucatan,  at  a  time  of  famine  and  pestilence. 
Here,  aided  by  the'  liberality  of  a  European  gentleman,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  central  mountains,  where  are  ruins  equal  in  ex- 
tent and  grandeur  to  those  of  the  far-famed  city  of  Palenqua. 
Among  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  in  this  province,  he  spent  two 
years  more.  Although  his  enthusiasm  and  wonder  had  been  excited 
beyond  the  power  of  description,  at  what  he  had  beheld  at  Palenqua, 
yet  here  his  ideas  were  raised  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  imagina- 
tion. He  continued  his  observations  throughout  this  province  and 
Guatemala,  for  several  years  longer;  when,  after  taking  many  draw- 
ings, and  critically  examining  innumerable  ruins  of  antique  greatness 
and  labor,  he  returned  to  Europe  to  prepare  his  researches  for  pub- 
lication. Why  these  have  not  yet  appeared  —  though  their  prepara- 
tion is  doubtless  attended  with  much  labor  and  expense  —  is  yet  a 
subject  of  concern. 

Previous  to  our  proposed  notice  of  the  magnificent  ruins  in  the 
province  of  Yucatan,  and  of  farther  particulars  respecting  those  at 
Palenque,  we  shall  mention  the  extraordinary  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  in  the  north  of  Mexico,  recently  discovered,  and  which,  with 
the  many  other  relics  of  a  people  beyond  all  computation  as  to  num- 
bers, and  all  tradition  and  history  as  to  antiquity,  that  have  inhabited 
this  continent  far  and  wide,  are  calculated  to  increase  our  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  as  we  proceed  in  our  inquiries. 

On  the  acclivity  of  a  mountain,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Villa 
Neuva,  and  about  thirty-five  to  the  south  of  Zalcatecas,  are  to  be  seen 
remarkable  and  extensive  ruins,  which  clearly  indicate  the  existence 
at  some  remote  period  of  a  populous  and  strongly-fortified  city. 
The  buildings  yet  remaining  are  called  by  the  people  there  '  Los 
Edijicios.*  These  are  situated  on  terraces,  formed  either  by  art  or 
nature ;  and  affording  a  fine  view  over  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  The  location  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  mountain,  in- 
stead of  that  afforded  by  the  beautiful  plain,  was  evidently  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  which  was  regarded  as  of  more  conse- 
quence than  mere  convenience.  The  principal  buildings  are  on  the 
south-east  side,  while  the  most  numerous  are  on  a  wide  terrace  on 
the  east,  with  the  summit  of  the  mountain  towering  high  above  the 
ruins.  The  largest  of  these  buildings  is  on  the  south  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  upon  a  terrace  projecting  from  the  south-west.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent quite  insulated,  but  seems  to  have  been  connected,  at  some  dis- 
tant date,  with  other  buildings  on  the  west.  Its  longest  dimensions 
are  from  east  to  west,  which  are  divided  by  an  opening  intended 
as  an  entrance.  The  eastern  division  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  yet 
in  very  perfect  preservation,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  thick. 
This  division  of  the  building  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet 
long,  and  one  hundred  wide.  At  the  distance  of  twenty-three  feet 
from  the  longer  side  of  this  apartment,  and  nineteen  and  a  half 
from  the  short  side,  are  fourteen  huge  pillars,  runniDg  around  the  in- 
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tenor,  eleven  of  which  are  in  good  preservation.  They  are  placed 
at  equal  distances,  so  that  three  are  on  each  of  the  short  sides,  and 
four  on  each  of  the  long  sides.  These  pillars  are  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  seventeen  feet  in  circumference,  or  more  than  five  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter  !  They  are  perfectly  round,  v^rithout  base  or  capital, 
and  appear  to  have  supported  a  roof  which  covered  the  space  from 
the  wall  to  the  pillars,  leaving  the  inner  space  open.  No  such  roof, 
however,  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  whole  interior  is  covered  with 
high  g^ass.  The  western  division,  or  apartment,  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty -one  feet  long,  and  one  hundrea  and  ninety-four  feet  wide  1 
Unlike  the  other  apartment,  the  longer  side  is  reversed,  or  runs  from 
east  to  west,  instead  of  from  north  to  south.  This  division  of  the 
building  has  also  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  eight  feet  thick,  and 
eighteen  feet  high,  but  which  has  not  entirely  resisted  the  effects  of 
time.  In  the  centre  of  this  great  apartment,  is  a  basin  five  feet  deep, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  From  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  wall,  descend  broad  flights  of  steps  into  the  basin.  A 
drain  is  perceived  around  the  basin,  lined  with  stone,  and  covered  with 
slabs  of  the  same  material,  which  was  intended  to  convey  water,  no 
doubt,  as  it  came  down  the  mountain,  into  the  reservoir.  These 
basins,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  were  intended  for,  and  used  as  baths. 
But  one  pillar  is  standing  in  this  apartment.  It  is  of  the  same  height 
and  diameter  with  those  in  the  other,  and,  with  an  equal  number,  pro- 
bably, supported  a  roof  over  a  part  of  the  enclosure  around  the  ba- 
sin. In  the  middle  of  this  basin  stands  a  small  pyramid,  like  those 
to  be  seen  in  the  other  building ;  but  this  is  now  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
The  walls,  pyramids,  and  pillars,  are  composed  of  unhewn  stones  of 
trachyte-porphyre,  which  being  easily  split  into  thin  plates,  afforded 
a  good  and  convenient  material  for  the  buildings.  They  are  care- 
fully and  admirably  cemented  together,  by  a  composition  of  black 
earth,  dry  grass,  roots,  etc. 

Proceeding  from  this  great  building,  you  ascend  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial terraces,  made  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  of  innumerable 
slabs  of  the  porphyrytic  stone,  to  a  similar  building  at  the  north-west. 
This  stands  much  higher  above  the  plain,  and  upon  a  terrace  pro- 
jecting to  the  south.  It  has  two  apartments  like  the  first,  one  of 
which  contains  a  basin  similar  to  the  one  before  described.  There 
are  no  pillars  in  this  building ;  and,  from  the  size  of  the  apartments, 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  more  difficult  to  enclose  by  a  roof.  There 
are  two  truncated  pyramids  in  the  basin,  both  of  which  are  much 
decayed.  One  of  these  is  thirty  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  thirty 
feet  in  height,  around  which  were  walls  in  the  form  of  stairs.  The 
ruins  of  smaller  buildings  are  perceived  on  one  side  of  this  edifice, 
forming  a  labyrinth  of  small  chambers,  built  in  the  same  style  with 
the  other  building,  but  without  any  roof.  A  little  lower  and  farther 
to  the  eastward,  are  large  mountain-terraces,  of  masonry,  formed  of 
•labs  of  stone.  From  these  are  two  ways,  which  lead  down  into 
roads  extending  beyond  the  buildings,  and  conducting  onward  to  a 
neighboring  stream.  One  of  these  roads  terminates  at  the  stream, 
while  the  other  appears  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  proceeds  to  heaps 
of  stone  which  formerly  composed  a  great  pyramid.  These  roads 
are  fourteen  feet  wide,  perfectly  straight,  and  well-paved  !     At  the 
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west  of  tbe  principal  building,  a  circular  spot  appears,  from  which 
proceed  several  roads,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  some  of  which  run 
far  into  the  plain.  All  these  roads  are  raised  above  the  adjacent 
surface,  and  paved  with  stones,  along  which,  it  is  conjectured,  stood 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  when  the  city  was  in  its  glory.  Nume- 
rous pyramids  stand  in  different  places,  some  of  which  are  fifty  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  the  same  m  height.  Near  another  building, 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  described,  are  two  pryaroids,  from  which 
proceed  two  roads  running  around  the  mountain.  These  roads  are 
much  wider  than  the  others,  and  are  bounded  by  steep  precipices. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  are  numerous  buildings,  standing 
upon  a  terrace,  which  is  inaccessible,  except  from  one  side.  This 
terrace  is  connected  on  the  north  with  the  prominent  points  of  two 
other  mountains ;  and  where  an  access  is  possible,  in  the  intervening 
space,  it  is  blocked  up  by  high  walls.  In  another  building,  at  the 
south-east  ridge,  which  joins  the  principal  mountain,  is  a  large  build- 
ing, in  the  basin  of  which  is  a  pyramid,  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall, 
from  which  descend  four  flights  of  stairs,  as  in  some  of  the  other 
buildings.  The  passage  from  this  building  to  the  north-west,  and 
toward  the  ridge  of  rocks,  is  guarded  by  a  strong  wall,  an  opening  in 
which  allows  only  a  few  persons  to  pass  at  a  time.  At  the  north- 
west end  of  the  ridge,  the  access  is  securely  defended  by  two  wide, 
projecting  terraces,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  de- 
fending the  only  two  approachable  points ;  and  the  whole  is  still 
more  safely  guarded  by  strong  walls. 

We  have  here  given  a  partial  description  of  an  ancient  city,  all 
traces  of  whose  inhabitants  have  disappeared  in  the  midnight  dark- 
ness of  the  long-lost  past.  To  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  people 
who  constructed  this  strongly-fortified  place,  their  history,  and  the 
events  which  have  marked  their  mountain  capital,  would  but  mock 
our  anxious  curiosity.  All  has  gone  down  into  oblivion,  from  which 
no  effort  can  recal  a  single  incident.  Untold  ages  have  passed  on 
in  gloomy  silence,  over  these  adamantine  relics  of  skill  and  labor,  and 
yet  as  many  more  may  roll  onward,  without  revealing  to  the  future  one 
ray  of  light  by  which  to  direct  human  inquiry  into  their  mysterious 
history.  However  ancient  these  ruins  may  seem,  they  were,  in  our 
opinion,  constructed  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Tultecan  nation. 
This  will  appear  more  clear,  when  we  come  to  notice  other  remarka- 
ble relics  now  existing  in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  together  with 
the  distinctions  which  they  all  present  to  the  ruins  of  Palenqua. 
Still,  they  are  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  every  American,  if  he  reflect  upon  the 
strange  events  which  at  some  very  remote  time  characterized  the 
*  new  world,'  and  even  his  own  country.  There  are  among  the  I'e- 
mains  of  this  city  no  appearances  of  the  use  of  iron  tools,  save, 
perhaps,  a  specimen  of  sculptured  work  found  among  the  ruins  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain.  This  was  the  representation  of  a  human 
hand  and  foot,  executed  in  a  block  of  stone,  thirteen  feet  long,  and 
three  feet  thick.  No  other  specimens  of  sculpture,  nor  any  appear* 
ance  of  hieroglyphic,  was  found  in  any  part  of  the  mountain-city. 
Tbe  labor,  therefore,  of  erecting  such  immense  buildings,  terraces, 
walls,  pillars,  and  pyramids,  with  the  pavements  of  the  streets,  must 
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^ave  been  very  great  and  difficult.  Tradition  says,  that  numerous 
memorials  and  relics  were  deposited  beneath  the  walls  of  the  mas- 
sive buildings,  the  pillars,  etc.,  but  this,  no  doubt,  is  fabulous,  with 
many  other  stories  which  some  of  the  neighboring  people  relate  of 
the  once  famous  city.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  large  build- 
ings were  used  as  temples  for  priests,  or  as  palaces  for  kings,  while 
the  people  generally  dwelt  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  or  on  the 
extended  plain,  and  along  the  paved  streets.  The  strong  manner 
in  which  the  remaining  buildings  are  protected,  rendering  all  approach 
to  them,  by  an  enemy,  quite  impossible,  goes  far  to  confirm  the 
opinion  as  to  their  sacred  character,  etc. 

Yucatan,  as  has  heretofore  been  intimated,  presents  a  series  of  an- 
cient ruins  of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  most  of  which  were,  with- 
out doubt,  cdeval  with  those  of  Palenque.  They  are  scattered 
throughout  the  province ;  but  in  the  mountainous  districts,  they  are 
on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  A  recent  traveller,  who  had 
passed  over  those  mountains,  says  that  they  were  strewed  in  his  way 
throughout  his  route.  In  the  more  level  parts  of  the  country,  many 
large  edifices  are  yet  standing  ;  and  remains  of  similar  structures  are 
traced  almost  to  the  extremity  of  that  province,  stretching  eastward 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  vast  and  superb  city  of  Ytzalan,  before  alluded 
to,  roust  have  vied  with  the  great  Palencian  capital  itself.  It  was 
twenty-five  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  two  miles  in 
breadth,  from  east  to  west !  The  monuments  are  here  in  a  state  of 
great  preservation,  and  exhibit  much  of  their  pristine  grandeur  and 
splendor.  A  more  particular  description  of  this  ancient  and  magni- 
ficent city  will  be  giveii  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  promised  us 
from  abroad,  by  one  who  for  years  explored  its  ruins. 

The  intimate  connection  which  existed  between  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  this  province  and  the  Palencians,  by  means  of  great  and 
navigable  rivers,  through  which  was  maintained  a  rich  and  flourishing 
commerce,  the  evident  analogy  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion, 
evinced  by  their  relics,  and  the  similarity  of  their  buildings,  are  pre- 
sumed to  exhibit  satisfactory  proof  of  their  having  composed  a  part 
of  the  Tultique  nation.  The  same  style  of  architecture  is  every 
where  perceivable. 

About  fifty  miles  south  from  Merida,  are  extensive  remains  of 
ancient  stone  edifices.  One  very  large  building,  yet  standing  in  good 
preservation,  and  called  by  the  natives  Oxmutal,  is  six  hundred  feet 
m  length,  on  each  side !  It  stands  on  an  artificial  eminence,  sixty  feet 
in  height.  The  corridors,  pillars,  and  apartments,  are  decorated 
throughout  with  figures  in  medio-relief,  which  are  embellished  by 
serpents,  lizards,  and  other  devices,  in  stucco-work.  There  are  also 
numerous  statues  of  men,  having  palms  in  their  hands,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  dancing,  beating  drums,  etc.  These,  it  will  be  perceived, 
resemble  those  described  at  Palenqua  and  Copan.  Twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Merida  are  likewise  numerous  ruins,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  number,  as  you  advance  in  that  direction.  Here 
once  must  have  been  another  large  and  populous  city ;  to  what  ex- 
tent, we  are  unable  to  say.  The  buildings  are  all  in  ruins,  some  of 
the  walls  only  exhibiting  their  great  dimensions.  In  the  present 
town  of  Mani,  on  the  river  Lagatos,  there  are  also  other  ruins  of 
very  ancient  edifices.     A  pillory  is  said  to  stand  in  the  principal 
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Bquare»  of  a  conical  shape,  and  built  of  stones.  At  the  southward  of 
this,  rises  a  large  and  ancient  stone  palace,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  an  Indian  sovereign,  called  Htulrio,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  about  three  hundred  years  ago.  This  chief  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  palace  to  the  holy  Franciscan  friars,  and  afterward 
to  his  military  conquerors,  as  a  hospital.  The  building  resembles 
the  large  one  remaining  at  Palenque  ;  but  all  tradition  respecting  it 
was  lost,  before  the  time  of  Htulrio,  its  sovereign  occupant.  He  is 
said  to  have  replied  to  the  inquiries  respecting  its  origin,  that  he  only 
knew  that  it  had  been  occupied  from  time  immemorial  by  his  ances- 
tors.    All  else  was  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Other  extensive  ruins  are  to  be  seen,  for  a  great  distance,  on  the 
road  from  Marida  to  Bacalar ;  and,  indeed,  from  various  sources,  we 
are  informed  they  may  be  seen  scattered  throughout  this  extensive 
province.  What  inference  are  we  then  to  draw,  in  relation  to  its 
ancient  condition  and  population  ]  How  numerous  and  compara- 
tively happy  must  have  been  its  people  ]  By  an  effort  of  the  ima- 
gination, let  the  mind  recal  the  period  of  its  glory  and  happiness, 
and  contrast  it  with  its  present  condition.  Where  once  stood  proiid 
and  stately  edifices  of  '  eternal  granite,'  in  all  their  fair  proportions, 
ornamented  throughout  by  figures,  hieroglyphics,  and  ingenious  de- 
vices of  sculpture  or  of  stucco,  are  now  seen  only  huge  and  unseemly 
masses  of  rubbish.  Where  once  was  heard,  far  and  wide,  the  busy 
hum  of  life,  the  voice  of  crowded  streets,  thronged  marts,  and  over- 
flowing temples,  the  still  and  solemn  air  is  disturbed  only  by  the  tiny 
notes  of  the  insect,  and  the  fearful  howling  of  savage  beasts.  All  is 
wild,  solitary,  dismal !  No  human  voice  is  heard  among  the  moul- 
dering arts  that  once  echoed  and  reechoed  its  familiar  sounds.  Mil- 
lions of  our  species  have  come  and  gone,  since  they  were  the  pnde 
of  those  who  reared  them.  But  no  memorial  has  outlived  the  giant 
fabrics  of  their  hands,  nor  is  a  tradition  left  behind,  to  guide  the 
strange  people  that  now  gaze  in  wonder  upon  their  ruins.  Alas ! 
thus  may  it  be  said  of  us,  of  our  arts,  of  our  cities,  and  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  when  thei/  too  shall  become 

'  Like  the  remembered  tones  of  a  mule  lyre !' 


SONNET. 


*  And  as  I  slnpt,  I  dreamed  a  dream.*  —  Bvntan. 

I  DREAMED  I  stoocl  befofe  the  throne  of  Him 

Who  wields  the  univerHo —  his  judgment- throne. 
Archangels,  on  each  side,  and  seraphim, 

A  countless  hoat,  in  deepening  pnalanx  shone. 
I  dared  not  raise  my  eyes  —  trembled  each  limb ; 

When  to  ray  ears  came  rushing  a  dread  lone, 
Like  to  the  roar  of  waters,  in  the  dim 

Tempestuous  night,  that  ride  the  sea  shore  lone : 
'Mortal !  I  summon  thee  to  hear  thy  doom, 
For  evil,  worshipp'd  ere  the  marble  tomb 

Enclosed  thee :  hearken  !*    Then,  with  inward  moan, 
I  answered:  'Thou  did'st  make  me  from  the  clay, 

And,  gave  me  passions  I  could  not  disown : 
So  can'st  thou  purify,  and  bid  me  stay !' 
DwmUr  30, 1837.  o.  w.  c 
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BREACH     OF    PROMISE    OF    MARRIAGE. 


*  Etbrmal  powers !'  exelaiaied  the  injured  lorer  ;  '  twenty  dollar* !  m  the  price  of  blighted  hope 
end  crushed  affection  —  a  youth  of  misery,  and  a  death  of  despair'  I  scorn  the  base  compromise 
with  fWeting !    I  will  take  a  hundred  and  llfty,  and  not  a  cent  lees !' 

Sands'  '  Scbnbs  at  WAtMnaTon.* 

THxr  loved,  tnd  their  plighted  hearts  were  bound 

By  many  a  golden  tie  $ 
Her  love  was  told  in  a  woman's  way, 

By  her  moisture-loving  eye ; 
And  ha—  that  his  heart  was  hers  alone, 

Nobody  could  deny. 

But  at  last,  the  fresh  sTeen  leaf  of  love 

Faded,  as  leaves  wul  fade ; 
A  pale  and  a  withered  thing  it  grew, 

With  the  lover  and  the  maid. 
And  the  hapless  damsel  daily  sighed 

O'er  a  trusting  heart  betrayeoT 

Then  very  pale  grew  her  tear-traced  cheek. 

And  her  eye  waned  sad  and  dim, 
And  the  step  was  languid,  that  so  oft 

Had  bounded  to  welcome  him  i 
And  her  heart  seemed  filled  with  bitterness, 

Up  even  to  the  brim. 

They  looked  on  her  face,  and  they  went  away, 

To  murmur  low  words  apart. 
And  often  meanwhile  they  sought  to  soothe 

Her  grie^  with  their  love- taught  art, 
As  they  hoped  a  healing  balm  to  find 

For  the  crushed  and  broken  heart. 

Thm  they  took  her  into  a  crowded  court, 

And  she  told  of  his  falseness  there ; 
No  word  of  love  he  had  breathed  to  her. 

Did  she  fondly  wish  to  spare, 
Nor  the  rin^  that  circled  her  finger  still, 

Nor  the  hidden  lock  of  hair. 

And  then  they  called  for  a  lawyer's  knife, 

To  sever  the  ribbon  blue. 
That  bound  the  notes  he  had  written  her, 

And  all  for  the  lawyer's  view ; 
And  the  miniature  he  nad  given  her. 

Was  torn  from  her  bosom  too ! 

« 

On  that  pictured  face,  by  the  curious  throng, 

The  careless  elance  was  thrown. 
And  it  answered  back  with  the  self-sanis  smils 

It  had  worn  for  her  alone  t 
Sure,  such  a  winning  smile  of  love 

Would  soften  a  heart  of  stone. 

But  the  jouth  himself  smiled  not  on  her. 

For  his  heart  to  love  was  steeled ; 
So  thev  told  him  to  pay  her  gold  instead^ 

And  he  thousht  it  best  to  vield ; 
And  firom  that  nour,  the  broken  heart 

By  the  shining  gold  was  healed ! 
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THE  'REJECTED  ADDRESSES.' 


IN  TWO  rAKTS  —  PAKT  ONE  . 


Tasteful  and  fun-loving  Reader !  —  you  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
delight  which  we  experienced,  a  few  days  since,  in  chancing  upon  a 
long-treasured  copy  of  that  teeming  volume,  the  'Rejected  Addresses,' 
by  the  Brothers  Smith.  *  Right  away,  immediately,  pretty  quick/ 
(to  adopt  the  Frenchman's  climax,)  we  sat  down  and  devoured  it  up ; 
pausing  the  while  only  to  give  way  to  those  '  laughing  shocks  which 
Datter  at  the  ribs  till  they  shake,  nothing  loth  to  be  so  shaken/  As 
the  work  is  exceedingly  rare  —  we  judge  from  a  twelve-months'  un- 
successful search  through  half  a  dozen  cities  for  a  single  copy  —  we 
shall  venture,  in  a  couple  of  numbers,  to  open  a  new  mine  of  intel- 
lectual riches  to  nine  in  ten  of  our  readers,  by  a  brief  review  of,  and 
adequate  extracts  from,  the  choice  little  book  in  question. 

In  August,  1812,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  London  daily 
joumab,  from  the  *  Drury-Lane  Theatre  Committee,'  announcing 
that  they  were  desirous  of  promoting  a  fair  and  free  competition  for 
an  Address,  to  be  spoken  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  Theatre, 
which  had  just  arisen  from  its  ashes.  The  compositions  were  to  be 
sealed  up, '  with  a  distinguishing  word,  number,  or  motto,  on  the  cover, 
corresponding  with  the  inscription  on  a  separate  sealed  paper,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  author,'  which  was  not  to  be  opened,  unless 
containing  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate.  One  hundred  and 
twelve  addresses,  according  to  the  preface,  were  sent  in,  *  as  per 
order*  of  contract,  by  the  gross,  *  some  written  by  men  of  great,  some 
by  men  of  little,  and  some  by  men  of  no  talent.'  The  editor  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  mention  how  he  became  possessed  of  so 
'  large  a  lot'  of  verse ;  but  proceeds  to  cull  what  had  the  appearance 
of  flowers  from  what  possessed  the  reality  of  weeds,  and  in  so  doing, 
diminished  his  collection  to  twenty-one  !  The  effusions  discarded  by 
the  compiler  are  said  to  have  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other, 
evenr  one  having  caged  that  much-abused  bird,  the  Phcenix,  in  a 
simile.  The  fact  that  the  published  addresses  failed  of  selection  by 
the  committee,  is  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  they  were  penned 
in  a  metre  unusual  on  similar  occasions,  and  were  deficient  in  that 
indispensable  theatrical  art,  called  '  totich  and  go.*  In  addition  to  the 
addresses,  the  editor  states,  that '  above  one  hundred  spectacles,  melo- 
dramas, operas,  and  pantomimes,  were  transmitted,  beside  the  first 
two  acts  of  one  legitimate  comedy.'  Some  of  these  evinced,  it  is 
added,  '  considerable  smartness  of  manual  dialogue,  and  several  bril- 
liant repartees  of  chairs,  tables,  and  other  inanimate  wits,'  but  were 
nevertheless  unpresentable. 

In  selecting  a  few  specimens  of  these  '  Rejected  Addresses,'  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  the  imitations  of  well-known  Eng- 
lish writers.  The  finely-tempered  yet  pungent  satire  which  per- 
vades them,  was  as  much  enjoyed,  we  have  been  informed,  by  the 
lampooned  authors  themselves,  as  by  the  public  at  large,  who  speedily 
swallowed  up  some  ten  or  fifteen  editions  <^  the  work.  The  opening 
effusion  is  a  nit  at  the  pteudo  poet-laureate,  Fitzgkrald,  whose  muse 
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labors  to  attribute  the  burning  of  the  theatre  to  that  '  arch  apostate, 
Boney/  and  to  lug  in,  *  by  ear  and  horn,*  some  compliment  to  the 
reignmg  powers.  The  editor  has  well  illustrated,  in  his  successful 
counterpart  of  a  loyal  address,  the  truth  of  Goldsmith's  remark,  that 
'  there  is  not  in  nature  a  more  dismal  figure,  than  a  man  who  sits 
down  to  premeditated  flattery.  Every  line  he  writes,  tacitly  re- 
proaches the  meanness  of  his  occupation ;  till  at  last  his  stupidity 
oecomes  more  stupid,  and  his  dullness  more  diminutive.'  The  lau- 
reate begins  thus : 

*  Hail,  elorious  edifice,  stupendous  work ! 
God  bless  the  Regent  ana  the  Duke  of  York ! 
Ye  Muses !  by  wnose  aid  I  cry  down  Fox, 
Grant  me  in  Drury-Lane  a  private  box  !* 

After  some  *  exciting  particulars'  in  the  political  history  of  *  Gallia's 
stem  despot,'  to  whose  charge  are  laid  all  the  sins  in  the  calendar, 
Mr.  Fitzgerdd  proceeds : 

*  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul !)  the  houses  twain 
Of  Covent-Garden  and  of  Drury-Lane? 
Who,  while  the  British  squadron  lay  off  Cork, 
(God  bless  the  Regent  and  the  Duke  of  York!) 
With  a  foul  earth(iuake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 
And  raised  the  price  of  dry  goods  and  tobaccos  7 
Who  makes  the  quartern  loif  and  Luddites  rise  7 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies  7 
Why  be,  who,  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke, 
Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke, 
*  The  tree  of  freedom  is  the  British  oak !' 
Bless  every  man  possessed  of  aught  to  give ; 
Long  may  Long  l^lney  Wellesley  Lonjp;  Pole  live; 
God  oless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  of  scarlet, 
God  bless  the  navy,  bless  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
God  bless  the  Guards^  though  worsted  Gallia  scoff, 
CK)d  bless  their  pig- tails,  though  they  're  now  cut  off* ; 
And  oh,  in  Oownmg-street  should  Old  Nick  revel, 
England's  prime  mmister,  then  bless  the  Devil  1' ' 

Byron's  contribution  bears  the  caption  '  Cui  Bono  ]'  —  and  all 
who  have  read  *  Childe  Harold,'  will  not  need  to  be  told,  how  com- 
pletely the  writer  has  embodied  the  train  of  thought  and  style  of  a 
portion  of  that  renowned  poem.     We  annex  several  stanzas  : 

I. 

'  Sated  with  home,  of  wife,  of  children  tired, 
•   *  The  restless  soul  is  driven  abroad  to  roam  : 

Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  yet  nought  admired, 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  to  ramble  home ;  ^ 

Sated  with  both,  beneath  new  Drury's  dome   * 
The  fiend  Ennui  awhile  consents  to  pine. 
There  growls,  and  curses,  like  a  deaaly  Gnome,    ^       ^ 
Scorning  to  view  fantastic  Columbine, 
Viewing  with  scorn  and  hate  the  nonsense  of  the  Nines 

II. 

*  Ye  reckless  dupes,  who  hither  wend  your  way,    ' 
To  gaze  on  puppets  in  a  painted  dome, 
Pursuing  pastimes  glittenng  to  betray, 
Like  falEng  stars  in  life's  eternal  gloom, 
What  seek  ye  here  7    Joy's  evanescent  bloom  7 
Woe  'a  me !  the  brightest  wreaths  she  ever  gave 
Are  but  as  flowers  that  decorate  a  tomb : 
Man's  heart,  the  mournful  um  o'er  which  th^y  wave, 
Is  sacred  to  despair,  its  pedestal  the  grave. 
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III. 


*  Has  life  so  little  store  oi  real  woea, 
That  here  ye  wend  to  taste  fictitious  grief  7 
Or  is  it  that  from  truth  such  anevish  flows, 
Ye  court  the  \y\tkg  drama  for  relief? 
Lons  shall  ye  find  the  pang,  the  respite  brief. 
Or  if  one  tolerable  page  appears 
In  folly's  volume,  't  is  the  actor's  leaf. 
Who  dries  his  own  by  drawing  others  tears, 
And  raising  present  mirth,  makes  glad  his  future  years. 


IV. 


'  Albeit  how  like  young  Betty  doth  he  flee  \ 
Light  as  the  mote  that  daunceth  in  the  beam. 
He  liveth  only  in  man's  present  e'e, 
His  life  a  flash,  his  memory  a  dream. 
Oblivious  down  he  drops  in  Lethe's  stream ; 
Yet  what  are  they,  the  learned  and  the  great  ? 
A  while  of  longer  wonderment  the  theme! 
Who  shall  presume  to  prophesy  tiicir  date. 
Where  nought  is  certain,  save  th'  uncertainty  of  fate  1 


V. 


*  This  goodly  pile,  upheav'd  by  Wyatt's  toil, 
Perchance  than  Holland's  edifice  more  fleet. 
Again  red  Lemnos'  artizan  ma v  spoil ; 
Tne  fire  alarm,  and  midnight  drum  may  beat, 
And  all  be  strcw'd  ysmoking  at  your  feet. 
Start  yc7  Perchance  Deatlrs  angel  maybe  sent. 
Ere  from  the  flaming  temple  yc  retreat. 
And  yc  who  met  on  revel  idlesse  bent, 
May  find  in  pleasure's  fane  your  grave  and  monument. 


VI. 


*  Your  debts  mount  high  —  ye  plunge  in  deeper  waste, 
The  tradesman  calls—  no  warning  voice  ye  hear  ^ 
The  plaintitrsues — ^^to  public  shews  ye  haste ; 
The  Dailifl* threats  —  ye  feel  no  idle  tear; 
Who  can  arrest  your  prodigal  career? 
Who  can  keep  down  the  levity  of  youth? 
What  sound  can  startle  age's  stubborn  car? 
Who  can  redeem  from  wretchedness  and  ruth 
Men  true  to  falsehood's  voice,  false  to  the  voice  of  truth  V 


VIII. 

'  For  what  is  Hamlet,  but  a  hare  in  March  ? 
And  what  is  Brutus,  but  a  croaking  owl  ? 
And  what  is  RoUa?    Cupid  steep'd  in  starch, 
Orlando's  helmet  in  Augustine's  cowl  : 
SUakspeare,  how  true  thine  adage,  '  fair  is  foul ;' 
To  him  whose  soul  is  with  fruition  fraught. 
The  song  of  Braham  is  an  Irish  howl, 
Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 
And  nought  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  nought. 

IX. 

*  Sons  of  Parnassus  !  whom  I  view  above. 
Not  laurel-crown' d,  but  clad  in  rusty  black, 
Not  spurring  Pegasus  through  Tempe's  grove. 
But  pacing  Grub-street  on  a  laded  hack. 
What  reams  of  foolscap,  while  your  brains  ye  rack, 
Ye  mar  to  make  again !  for  suro,  ere  long, 
Condemned  to  tread  the  bard's  time-sanction'd  track, 
Ye  all  shall  join  the  baiUfl'-haunted  throng. 
And  reproduce  in  rags  the  rags  ye  blot  in  song* 
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X. 

'  So  fares  the  follower  in  the  Muaes*  train, 
He  toils  to  starve,  and  only  lives  in  death } 
We  slight  him  till  our  patronace  is  vain. 
Then  round  his  skeleton  a  garland  wreathe, 
And  o'er  his  bones  an  empty  requiem  breathe ; 
Oh !  with  what  tragic  horror  would  he  stsrt. 
(Could  he  be  conjurd  from  the  grave  beneatn,) 
To  find  the  stage  a^ain  a  Thespian  cart, 
And  elephants  and  c(nts  down  trample  Shakq;>eare's  art.' 


CoRBETT  transmits  his  address  to  the  secretary,  under  coyer  of  a 
characteristic  letter,  in  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  giye  the  mana- 
ger a  '  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.'  The  reader  will  note 
his  interrogatory  manner,  and  how  he  replies,  rejoins,  confutes,  and 
still  confutes,  as  in  the  political  articles  which  made  his  '  Register'  so 
famous  among  the  English  yeomanry.     The  letter  runs  thus  : 

*  Sir  :  To  the  gewgaw  fetters  of  rhyme,  (invented  by  the  monks  to 
enslave  the  people,)  I  have  a  rooted  objection.  I  have  therefore 
written  an  address  for  your  theatre  in  plain,  homespun,  yeoman's 
prose;  in  the  doing  whereof,  I  hope  I  am  swayed  by  nothing  but  an 
independent  wish  to  open  the  eyes  of  this  gulled  people,  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  dramatic  bamboozling  they  have  hitherto  labored 
under.  If  you  like  what  I  have  done,  and  mean  to  make  use  of  it, 
I  do  n't  want  any  such  aristocratic  reward  as  a  piece  of  plate  with 
two  griffins  sprawling  upon  it,  or  a  dog  and  a  jackass  fighting  for  a 
ha'p'orth  of  gilt  gingerbread,  or  any  such  Bartholomew  Fair  non- 
sense. All  I  ask  is,  that  the  door-keepers  of  your  play-house  may 
take  all  the  sets  of  my  Register,  now  on  hand,  and  Jbrce  every  body 
who  enters  your  doors  to  buy  one,  giving  afterward  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  what  they  have  received,  post-paid,  and  in  due 
course  remitting  me  the  money  and  unsold  Registers,  carriage-paid. 

'  I  am,  etc.,  '  w.  c' 

The  address  is  to  be  spoken  in  the  character  of  a  Hampshire  Far- 
mer, and  bears  the  following  motto,  from  Ovid  : 


'  Rabida  qui  eoncitus  ir& 


Implevit  pariter  temis  latratibus  auras 

Et  sparsit  virides  spumis  albentitjus  agros.' 

'  Most  Thinking  People  :  When  persons  address  an  audience 
from  the  stage,  it  is  usual,  either  in  words  or  gesture,  to  say,  '  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  your  servant.'  If  I  were  base  enough,  mean  enough, 
paltry  enough,  and  brute  beast  enough,  to  follow  that  fashion,  I  should 
tell  two  lies  in  a  breath.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  but  I  hope  something  better,  that  is  to  say,  honest  men 
and  women  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  you  were  ever  so  much  ladies, 
and  ever  so  much  gentlemen,  1  am  not,  nor  ever  wiU  be,  your  humble 
servant.  You  see  me  here,  most  thinking  people,  by  mere  chance. 
I  have  not  been  within  the  doors  of  a  play-house  before  for  these  ten 
^ears,  nor  till  that  abominable  custom  of  taking  money  at  the  doors 
IS  discontinued,  will  I  ever  sanction  a  theatre  with  my  presence. 
The  stage  door  is  the  only  gate  o£Jrudom  in  the  whole  edifice,  and 
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throngli  that  I  made  my  way  from  Bagshaw's  in  Brydges-street,  to 
acoo6t  you.  Look  about  you.  Are  you  not  all  comfortable  ?  Nay, 
never  slink,  mun ;  speak  out,  if  you  are  dissatisfied,  and  tell  me  so 
before  I  leave  town.  You  are  now,  (thanks  to  Mr.  Whithread,)  got 
into  a  large,  comfortable  house.  Not  into  a  gimcrack  palace  ;  not 
into  a  8(£nnon's  Temple ;  not  into  a  frost-work  of  Brobdignag  fila- 
gree ;  but  into  a  plain,  honest,  homely,  industrious,  wbolesome, 
orowm,  brick  play-house.  You  have  been  struggling  for  independence 
and  elbow-room  these  three  years ;  and  who  gave  it  you  T  Who 
helped  you  out  of  Lilliput  1  Who  ranted  you  from  a  rat-hole,  five 
inches  by  four,  to  perch  you  in  a  palace  ?  Again  and  again  1  answer, 
Mr.  Whitbread.  You  might  have  sweltered  in  that  place  with  the 
Greek  name  till  Doomsday,  and  neither  Lord  Castlereaghj  Mr.  Can- 
ningf  no,  nor  the  Marquis  WdlesUy,  would  have  turned  a  trowel  to 
help  you  out !  Remember  that.  Never  forget  that.  Read  it  to 
your  children,  and  to  your  children's  children !  And  now,  most 
fkmking  people,  cast  your  eyes  over  my  head  to  what  the  builder,  (I 
beg  his  pardon,  the  architect,)  calls  the  proscenium.  No  motto,  no 
slang,  no  popish  Latin,  to  keep  the  people  in  the  dark.  No  Veluti  in 
Speculum.  Nothing  in  the  dead  lajiguages,  properly  so  called,  for 
they  ought  to  die,  ay,  and  be  damned  to  boot !  The  Covent  Garden 
Manager  tried  that,  and  a  pretty  business  he  made  of  it !  When  a 
man  says  Veiuti  in  Speculum,  he  is  called  a  man  of  letters.  Very 
wall;  and  is  not  a  man  who  cries  O.  P.  a  man  of  letters  too?  You 
ran  your  O.  P.  against  bis  Veluti  in  Speculum,  and  pray  which  beat  ? 
1  prophesied  that,  though  I  never  told  any  body. 

'  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  intelligent  roan,  woman,  and  child, 
to  whom  I  address  myself,  has  stood  severally  and  respectively  in 
Little  Russel-street,  and  cast  their,  his,  her,  and  its  eyes  on  the  out- 
side of  this  building,  before  they  paid  their  money  to  view  the  inside. 
Look  at  the  brick  work,  English  Audience !  Look  at  the  brick 
work!  All  plain  and  smooth  like  a  quakers*  meeting.  None  of 
your  Egyptian  pyramids,  to  entomb  subscribers'  capitals.  No  over- 
grown colonnades  of  stone,  like  an  alderman's  gouty  legs,  in  white 
cotton  stockings,  fit  only  to  use  as  rammers  for  paving  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  This  house  is  neither  after  the  model  of  a  temple  in 
Athens,  no,  nor  a  temple  in  Moorjields,  but  it  is  built  to  act  English 
plays  in,  and  provided  you  have  good  scenery,  dresses,  and  decora- 
tions, I  dare  say  you  would  n't  break  your  hearts  if  the  outside  were 
as  plain  as  the  pike-staff  I  used  to  carry  when  1  was  a  sergeant. 
Apropos,  as  the  French  valets  say,  who  cut  their  masters'  throats ; 
apropos,  a  word  about  dresses.  You  must,  many  of  you,  have  seen 
what  1  have  read  a  description  of,  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Mac- 
beth, with  more  gold  ana  silver  plaistered  on  their  doublets,  than 
would  have  kept  an  honest  family  in  butchers'  meat  and  flannel  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  !  I  am  informed,  now  mind,  I  do  not  vouch 
for  the  fact,  but  I  am  informed,  that  all  such  extravagant  idleness  is 
to  be  done  away  with  here.  Lady  Macbeth  is  to  have  a  plain  quilted 
petticoat,  a  cotton  gown,  and  a  mob  cap,  (as  the  court  parasites  call 
It ;  it  will  be  well  for  them  if,  one  of  these  days,  they  do  n't  wear 
a  mob  cap  —  I  mean  a  tohite  cap,  with  a  mob  to  look  at  them  ;)  and 
Macbeth  is  to  appear  in  an  honest  yeoman's  drab  coat,  and  a  pair  of 
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black  calamanco  breeches.  Not  SoZ-amanca ;  no,  nor  Talavera  neither, 
my  most  Noble  Marquis,  but  plain,  honest,  black  calamanco,  stuff 
breeches.  This  is  right ;  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Most  thinking  people, 
I  have  heard  you  much  abused.  There  is  not  a  compound  in  the 
language  but  is  strung  fifty  in  a  rope,  like  onions,  by  the  Morning 
Post,  and  hurled  in  your  teeth.  \  ou  are  called  the  mob,  and  when 
they  have  made  you  out  to  be  the  mob,  you  are  called  the  scum  of 
the  people,  and  the  dregs  of  the  people.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
you  can  be  both.  Take  a  basin  of  broth  —  not  cluap  soup,  Mr.  Wil- 
herforce,  not  soup  for  the  poor  at  a  penny  a  quart,  as  your  mixture  of 
horse's  legs,  brick  dust,  and  old  shoes  was  denominated,  but  plain, 
wholesome,  patriotic  beef  or  mutton  broth  ;  take  this,  examine  it,  and 
you  will  find  —  mind,  I  do  n*t  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  I  am  told  you 
will  find,  the  dregs  at  the  bottom,  and  the  scum  at  the  top.  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain  this  to  you  :  England  is  a  large  tarthen-ware 
pipkin.  John  Bull  is  the  beef  xhrovm  into  it.  Taxes  are  the  hot  water 
he  boils  in.  Rotten  boroughs  are  the  fuel  that  blazes  under  this 
same  pipkin.  Parliament  is  the  ladle  that  stirs  the  hodge-podge,  and 
sometimes  —  but  hold,  I  do  n*t  wish  to  pay  3/r.  Newman  a  second 
visit.  I  leave  you  better  off  than  you  have  been  this  many  a  day. 
You  have  a  good  house  over  your  head  ;  you  have  beat  the  French 
in  Spain ;  the  harvest  has  turned  out  well ;  the  comet  keeps  its  dis- 
tance ;  and  red  slippers  are  hawked  about  in  Constantinople  for 
next  to  nothing ;  and  for  all  this,  again  and  again  I  tell  you,  you  are 
indebted  to  Mr,  Wiitebread  /  .'  .'* 


Sir  Walter  Scott  was  surely  never  so  closely  imitated,  in  prose 
or  verse,  as  in  the  *  Tale  of  Drury.*  It  was  directed  to  be  spoken 
by  Mr.  Kemble,  in  a  suit  of  the  Black  Prince's  armor,  borrowed 
from  the  Tower.  Is  there  a  single  reader  of  *  Marmion,'  who  can  re- 
sist the  admirable  wit  and  spirit  of  this  broad  burlesque  1 


*  SuBVET  this  shield  all  bossy  bright ; 

These  cuisses  twaiii  behold  ; 
Look  on  my  form  in  armor  dight 

Of  steel  inlaid  with  gold. 
My  knees  are  stiff  in  iron  buckles, 
^tiff  spikes  of  steel  protect  my  knuckles  ; 
These  once  belon^a  to  sable  prince, 
Who  never  did  in  oattle  wince; 
With  valor  tart  as  pungent  quince, 

He  slew  the  vaunting  Gaul ; 
Rest  there  awhile,  my  bearded  lance, 
While  from  green  curtain  I  advance 
To  von  foot-lights,  no  trivial  dance, 
And  tell  the  town  what  sad  mischance 

Did  Drury  Lane  befal. 

On  f^ir  Augusta's  lowers  and  trees 
Flitted  the  silent  midnight  breeze. 
Curling  the  foliage  as  it  past, 
Which  from  the  moon-tipp'd  plumage  cast 
A  spangled  light,  like  dancing  spray. 
Then  rcFassumed  its  still  alray  : 
When  as  night's  lamp  unclouded  hung, 
And  down  its  full  efiulgence  flung, 
Jt  shed  such  soft  and  balmy  po^er. 
That  cot  and  castle,  hall  and  bower. 


And  spire  and  dome,  and  turret  height, 
Appear'd  to  slumber  in  the  light. 
From  Henry's  chapel,  Rufus^hall, 
To  Savoy,  Templ^  and  St.  Paul, 
From    Knightsbridge,  Pancras,   Camden 

TowiK 
To  Redrift  Shadwcll,  Horselydown, 
No  voice  was  heard,  no  eye  unclosed, 
But  all  in  deepest  sleep  reposed: 
They   might  have   thought,  who  gazed 

around, 
Amid  a  silence  so  profound, 

It  made  the  senses  thnll. 
That 't  was  no  place  inbabiteci 
But  some  vast  city  of  the  dead. 

All  was  so  hushed  and  still. 

Z^t  33ttrnltn0. 

As  chaos  which,  by  heavenly  doom, 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom, 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise. 
When  liu^ht  first  flash Ai  upon  her  eyes: 
So  London's  sons  in  nisht-cap  woke, 

In  bed-gown  woke  ner  dames ; 
For  shouts  were  heard  'mid  fire  and  srnok^^ 
And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 
*  The  Playhouse  is  in  flames  I* 
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And  l»l  ^rkesn  CatfaeriiM-itreet  ^ztendsi 
A  fi&T  tail  it!  luitre  lends 

To  Vfvrj  window  pane : 
Blnriias  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Baibieaau  moth-«aten  fort, 
And  Covent  Qarden  kennels  sport 

A  brigfat  ensanguined  drain ; 
Meoz's  new  brew-house  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patent  shot  they  sell : 
TheTemnis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall, 
Partakes  the  raj,  with  Surgeon's  Hall, 
Tba  ticket  porters'  Jiouse  of  call. 
Old  Bedlam,  close  bv  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal. 

And  Richardson's  Hotel. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide 
Across  the  Thames's  sleaming  tide, 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  borne. 
And  daisy  white  and  hoary  thorn 
In  borrowed  lustre  seem'd  to  sham 
The  rose  Or  red  sweet  WiMi-am. 

To  those  who  on  the  hills  around 

Beheld  the  flames  from  Drury's  mound, 
Aa  ftom  a  lofty  altar  rise; 

It  seem'd  that  nations  did  conspire, 

To  ofier  to  the  God  of  fire 
Some  Yast  stupendous  sacrifice ! 
The  summon'd  firemen  woke  at  call, 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all. 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snoose, 
Each    sought    his   pond'rous  hob-nail'd 

shoes. 
But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied. 
Phish  breeches  nezt  in  crimson  oied, 

His  nether  bulk  embraced  ; 
Tlien  jacket  thick  of  red  or  blue. 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thunder'd  thro'  the  street, 
Firo>h^>k,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete, 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced. 

And  one»  the  leader  of  the  band, 
Erom  Cbarinff  Cross  along  the  Strand, 
Like  stag  by  oeaeles  hunted  hard. 
Ran  till  ne  stopped  at  Yin' gar  Vard. 
The  burning  baage  his  shoulder  bore, 
Tlie  belt  and  oil-skin  hat  he  wore. 
The  cane  he  had  his  men  to  bang, 
Show'd  foreman  of  the  British  gong. 
His  name  was  Higginbottom;  now 
"Hs  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  how 

The  others  came  in  view : 
The  Hand-in-Hand  the  race  begun, 
Then  came  the  Phcenix  and  the  Sun, 
Th'  Exchange,  where  old  insurers  run, 

The  Eagle,  where  the  new ; 
With  these  came  Rumford,  Bumford,  Cole, 
Robins  from  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
Lawson  and  Dawson,  cheek  by  jowl, 

Crump  from  St.  Giles's  Pound  : 


Whitford  and  Mitford  join'd  the  train, 
Huegins  and  Muggins  from  Chick  Lans^ 
And  Clutterbuck.  who  got  a  sprain 

Before  the  plug  was  founa. 
Hobson  and  Jobson  did  not  sleep. 
But  ah !  no  trophy  could  theyreap, 
For  both  were  in  the  Donjon  Keep 

Of  Bridewell's  gloomy  mound ! 

E'en  Higginbottom  now  was  poaad, 
For  sadder  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show. 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow, 
And  biazme  rafters  downwimi  go^ 
And  never  halloo  '  heads  below  F 

Nor  notice  give  at  all : 
The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fall. 
Rack,  Robins,  back !  Crump,  stand  aloof! 
Whitiford,  keep  near  the  walls ! 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof 
For  lo  I  the  nlazing  lockinj?  roof 
Down,  down  in  thunder  faUs  I 

An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke^ 
And  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke, 
Rolling  around  its  pitchv  shroud, 
Conceal'd  them  firom  th  astonished  erowd. 
At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  clear'd, 
When  lo  !  amid  the  wreck  uprear'd, 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared, 

And  f^gle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Mug||ins,  name  revered, 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  wo, 
'  A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho !' 

And  pour'd  the  hissing  tide  : 
Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fought  amain. 
And  strove  and  stru^ffled  all  m  vain. 
For  rallying  but  to  fall  again, 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died ! 

Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell, 
To  succor  one  tney  loved  so  well  t 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire,) 

His  brother  chief  to  save  ; 
But  ah  !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  firave ! 
Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams. 
Thro'  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  brokey 

Where  Muggins  broke  before. 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boilins  drench. 
Destroying  sight,  o'erwhelmed  nim  quite^ 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more  I 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  braved, 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved ; 
Whitford  and  Mitfora,  ply  your  pumps. 
You,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stnr  vour  stumps^ 
Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps? 
A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps  ! 
What  are  they  fcar'd  on?  fools!  'od  rot'emP 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom  I* 


That  ancient  Cerberus  of  criticism,  Dr.  Johnson,  figures  in  all  bis 
unwieldliness  and  prolixity ;  and  his  skill  in  logomacbi  descends, 
like  a  mantle,  upon  his  successor.     Mark  the  pompous  truisms,  and 
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the  '  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound.'  In  the  stage 
directions,  we  are  told  :  *  Ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson  rises  from  trap- 
door, on  one  side,  and  Ghost  of  Boswell  from  trap-door  on  the 
other.  The  latter  bows  respectfully  to  the  house,  and  obsequiously 
to  the  Doctor's  Ghost,  and  retires.'    Literary  Leviathan,  loquitur : 

*  That  which  was  organized  by  the  moral  ability  of  one,  has 
been  executed  by  the  physical  effort  of  many,  and  Drury  Jj/lnb 
Theatre  is  now  complete.  Of  that  part  behind  the  curtain,  which 
has  not  yet  been  destmed  to  glow  beneath  the  brush  of  the  vamisher, 
or  vibrate  to  the  hammer  of  the  carpenter,  little  is  thought  by  the 
public,  and  little  need  be  said  by  the  committee.  Truth,  however, 
IS  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  accommodation  of  either ;  and  he  who 
should  pronounce  that  our  edifice  has  received  its  final  embellish- 
ment, would  be  disseminating  falsehood  without  incurring  favor,  and 
risking  the  disgrace  of  detection  without  participating  the  advantage 
of  success. 

'  Professions  lavishly  effused  and  parsimoniously  verified  are  alike 
inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  innate  rectitude  and  the  practice  of 
external  policy  :  let  it  not  then  be  conjectured,  that  because  we  are 
unassuming,  we  are  imbecile  ;  that  forbearance  is  any  indication  of 
despondency,  or  humility  of  dement.  He  that  is  the  most  assured 
of  success,  will  make  the  fewest  appeals  to  favor ;  and  where  nothing 
is  claimed  that  is  undue,  nothing  that  is  due  will  be  withheld.  A 
swelling  opening  is  too  often  succeeded  by  an  insignificant  conclu- 
sion. Partrurient  mountains  have  ere  now  produced  muscipular 
abortions ;  and  the  auditor  who  compares  incipient  grandeur  with 
final  vulgarity,  is  reminded  of  the  pious  hawkers  of  Constantinople, 
who  solemnly  perambute  her  streets,  exclaiming, '  In  the  name  of 
the  Prophet  —  figs  !' 

'Of  many  who  think  themselves  wise,  and  of  some  who  are 
thought  wise  by  others,  the  exertions  are  directed  to  the  revival  of 
mouldering  and  obscure  dramas  ;  to  endeavors  to  exalt  that  which  is 
now  rare,  only  because  it  was  always  worthless,  and  whose  deterio- 
ration, while  it  condemned  it  to  livino;  obscurity,  by  a  strange  obli- 
quity of  moral  perception,  constitutes  its  title  to  posthumous  renown. 
To  embody  the  flying  colors  of  folly ;  to  arrest  evanescence  ;  to  give 
to  bubbles  the  globular  consistency  as  well  as  form ;  to  exhibit  on  the 
Stage  the  pyebald  denizen  of  the  stable,  and  the  half-reasoning 
parent  of  combs  ;  to  display  the  brisk  locomotion  of  Columbine,  or 
the  tortuous  attitudenizing  of  Punch ;  these  are  the  occupations  of 
others,  whose  ambition,  limited  to  the  applause  of  unintellectual  fa- 
tuity, is  too  innocuous  for  the  application  of  satire,  and  too  humble 
for  the  incitement  of  jealousy. 

Our  refectory  will  be  found  to  contain  every  species  of  fruit,  from 
the  cooling  nectarine  and  luscious  peach,  to  the  puny  pippin  and  the 
noxious  nut.  There  Indolence  may  repose,  and  Inebriety  revel ; 
and  the  spruce  apprentice,  rushing  m  at  second  account,  may  there 
chatter  with  impunity,  debarred  by  a  barrier  of  brick  and  mortar 
from  marring  that  scenic  interest  in  others,  which  nature  and  educa- 
tion have  disqualified  him  from  comprehending  himself. 

'Permanent  stage  doors  we  have  none.     That  which  is  permanent 
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cannot  be  remoyed,  for  if  removed,  it  sood  ceases  to  be  permanent. 
What  stationary  absurdity  can  vie  with  that  ligneous  barricado,  which 
decorated  with  frappant  and  tintinabulant  appendages,  now  serves 
as  the  entrance  of  the  lowly  cottage,  and  now  as  the  exit  of  a  lady's 
bed-chamber  ;  at  one  time  insinuating  plastic  Harlequin  into  a 
butcher's  shop,  and  at  another,  yawning  as  a  flood-gate  to  precipitate 
the  Cyprians  of  St.  Giles'  into  the  embraces  of  Macheath.  To 
elude  this  glaring  absurdity  ;  to  give  to  each  respective  mansion  the 
door  which  the  carpenter  would  doubtless  have  given ;  we  vary  our 
portal  with  the  varying  scene,  passing  from  deal  to  mahogany,  and 
from  mahogany  to  oak,  as  the  opposite  claims  of  cottage,  palace,  or 
castle,  may  appear  to  require.' 


In  submitting  the  address  of  Crabbe,  we  must  ask  the  attention 
of  his  familiar  reader  to  the  '  syllabus'  or  '  argument'  which  precedes 
the  text.  Certainly,  it  is  not  less  admirable  in  its  '  keeping,'  than  the 
main  article  itself,  which  is  the  perfection  of  imitation.  It  runs  as 
follows  :  *  Interior  of  a  Theatre  described  ;  Pit  gradually  fills.  The 
Check-taker.  Pit  full.  The  orchestra  tuned.  One  fiddler  rather 
dilatory.  Is  reproved  —  and  repents.  Evolutions  of  a  play-bill; 
its  final  settlement  on  the  spikes.  The  gods  taken  to  task  —  and 
why.  •  •  Holy  well-street,  St.  Pancras.  Emanuel  Jennings 
binds  his  son  Apprentice.  Not  in  London  —  and  why.  Episode  of 
the  Hat.'     But  to  the  poetry  : 

"Tis  sweet  to  view  from  half  past  five  to  six, 
Our  Ions  wax-candlesj  with  poort  cotton  wicks, 
Touch^dby  the  lamp-lighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start ; 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury-Lane, 

JrhUe  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen'd  pit, 
nd  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  tney  sit. 

*  Ai  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease, 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  pleasef 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span, 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 

*  Now  the  full  benches,  to  late  comers,  doom 

No  room  for  standing,  miscall'd  standing  room. 

*Hark!  the  check- taker  moody  silence  breaks, 
And  bawling  <  Pit  full,'  gives  the  check  he  takei ; 
Yet  onward  still,  the  gathering  numbers  cram, 
Ck>ntending  crowders  shout  the  frequent  damn, 
And  all  is  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  and  jam 

*  See  to  their  desks  Apollo's  sons  repair ; 
Swift  rides  the  rosin  o'er  the  horse's  hair; 
In  imison  their  various  tones  to  tune. 
Murmurs  the  hautboy,  growls  the  hoarse  bassoon ; 
In  soft  vibration  sighs  the  whispering  lute, 
Tang  goes  the  harpsichord,  too-too  the  flute, 
Braja  the  loud  trumpet,  squeaks  the  fiddle  sharp, 
Wind*  the  Prench-horn,  and  twangs  the  tmglmg  harpj 
Till,  like  great  Jove,  the  leader,  figunng  in, 
Attimet  to  order  the  chaotic  din. 
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'    Now  all  seems  hush'd — but  no,  one  fiddle  will 
Give,  hfLlf-ashamed,  a  tiny  flourish  still ; 
Foil'd  in  his  crash,  the  leader  of  the  clan 
Reproves  with  frowns  the  dilatory  man ; 
Then  on  his  candlestick  thrice  taps  his  bow, 
Nods  a  new  signal,  and  away  they  go. 

'  Perchance,  while  pit  and  gallery  cry, '  Hats  off,' 
And  av>td  Consumption  checks  his  chided  ccugh, 
Some  giggling  daughter  of  the  Q^een  of  Love 
Drops,  reft  of  pin,  her  play-bill  from  above ; 
Like  Icarus,  while  langmng  galleries  clap. 
Soars,  ducks,  and  dives  in  au*  the  printed  scrap ; 
But.  wiser  far  than  he,  combustion  fears, 
Ana,  as  it  flies,  eludes  the  chandeliers ; 
Till  sinking  gradual,  with  repeated  twirl. 
It  settles,  curling,  on  a  fiddler's  curl : 
Who  from  his  powder'd  pate  the  intruder  strikes, 
And,  for  mere  malice,  sticks  it  on  the  spikes. 

*■  Say,  whv  these  Babel  strains  from  Babel  tonguesl 
Who  's  tnat  calls '  Silence !'  with  such  leathern  lunge ! 
He,  who,  in  quest  of  quiet,  'silence !'  hoots, 
Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes.' 

Afler  describing  a  motley  group  of  play-goers,  among  whom  are 

<  The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction- shark. 
The  full-priced  master,  and  the  half-price  derk ; 
Boys  who  lon^  linger  at  the  gallery  door, 
With  pence  twice  five,  they  want  but  twopence  more, 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares. 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs ;' 

He  passes  to  the  '  episode  of  the  hat :' 

*  John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs  Esquire; 


J 


But  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 

Emanuel  Jennings  polish'd  Stubbs'  shoes. 

Emanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy 

Up  as  a  corn-cutter,  a  sue  emplov ; 

In  Holywell  Street  St.  Pancras  ne  was  bred, 

(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  is  said,) 

Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Granby's  Head 

He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town. 

But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down ; 

Pat  was  the  urchin's  name,  a  red-hair'd  youth. 

Fonder  of  purl  and  skittle-grounds  than  trufh. 

'  Silence,  ye  gods  I  to  keep  your  tongues  in  awe, 
The  muse  snail  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

*Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat. 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennmgs  lost  his  hat; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew, 
And  spurn'd  the  one  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  7    Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost,  when  new,  but  four? 
Or  till  half-price,  to  save  his  shilling,  wait, 
And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-past  eight? 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullins  whispers,  'Take  my  handkerchief:' 

*  Thank  you.'  cries  Pat,  'but  one  won't  make  a  hne ;' 

*  Take  mine,'  cried  Wilson,  and  cried  Stokes, '  take  mine.' 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennines  ties. 

Where  Spitalfields  vnth  real  India  vies. 
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Like  Iris*  bow.  down  darts  the  nainted  hue,  ) 

Starr* d^  stripecli  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  > 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  rauslin  new.  3 

George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand, 
Loops  the  last /kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band, 
Upsoars  the  prize ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeigned, 
Regained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained. 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touch'd  the  ransom'd  hat.' 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Crabbe,  to  omit  the  '  preface  of 
apologies'  which  accompanied  his  communication.    He  says : 

*  A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  deemed  necessary  on  my  part, 
to  avert  jnvidious  misrepresentation.  The  animadversion  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  make  on  the  noise  created  by  tuning  the  orchestra, 
will,  I  hope,  give  no  lasting  remorse  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  em- 
ployed in  the  band.  It  is  to  be  desired"  that  they  would  keep  their 
wstruments  ready  tuned,  and  strike  off  at  once.  This  would  be  an 
accommodation  to  many  well-meaning  persons  who  frequent  the 
theatre,  who  not  being  blest  with  the  ear  of  St.  Cecilia,  mistake  the 
tuning  for  the  overture,  and  think  the  latter  concluded  before  it  is 
begun. 

'  One  fiddle  will 

Give,  half-ashamed,  a  tiny  flourish  still,* 

was  originally  written  *  one  hautboy  will ;'  but  having  providentially 
been  informed,  when  this  poem  was  upon  the  point  of  being  sent 
off,  that  there  is  but  one  hautboy  in  the  band,  I  averted  the  storm  of 
popular  and  managerial  indignation  from  the  head  of  its  blower  ;  as 
It  now  stands  *  one  fiddle*  among  many,  the  faulty  individual  will,  I 
hope,  escape  detection.  The  story  of  the  flying  play-bill  is  calculated 
to  expose  a  practice  much  too  common,  of  pinning  play -bills  to  the 
cushions,  insecurely,  and  frequently,  I  fear,  not  pinning  them  at  all. 
If  these  lines  save  one  play-bill  only  from  the  fate  I  have  recorded,  I 
shall  not  deem  my  labor  ill  employed.  The  concluding  episode  of 
Patrick  Jennings,  glances  at  the  boorish  fashion  of  wearing  the  hat 
in  the  one  shilling  gallery.  Had  Jennings  thrust  his  between  his  feet 
at  the  commencement  of  the  play,  he  might  have  leaned  forward 
with  impunity,  and  the  catastrophe  I  relate  would  not  have  occurred. 
The  line  of  handkerchiefs  formed  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  loss, 
is  purposely  so  crossed  in  texture  and  materials,  as  to  mislead  the 
reaider  in  respect  to  the  real  owner  of  any  one  of  them.  For,  in  the 
satirical  view  of  life  and  manners  which  I  occasionally  present,  my 
clerical  profession  has  taught  me  how  extremely  improper  it  would 
be,  by  any  allusion,  however  slight,  to  give  any  uneasiness,  however 
trivial,  to  any  individual,  however  foolish  or  wicked.' 


With  the  subjoined  choice  bit  of  Coleridge,  we  close  our  quota- 
tions for  Part  One.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
the  original  bard  once  made  overtures  of  intimacy  to  a  jackaas ;  but 
tba  '  babbling,  jingling  simplicity,'  and  the  speculative  philosophy, 
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upon  trivial  matters,  need  no  explanation.     The  '  likeness'  cannot 
fail  of  being  recognised : 

*  Mt  pensive  Public,  wherefore  look  you  sadi 
I  had  a  grandmother,  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  crockery  ware ; 
And  when  that  donkey  look'd  me  in  the  face^ 
His  face  was  sad  I  and  you  are  sad,  my  Pubhc ! 

*  Joy  should  he  yours :  this  tenth  day  of  October 
Again  assembles  us  in  Drury  Lane. 

Long  wept  my  eye  to  see  the  timber  planks 
That  hid  our  ruins  :  many  a  day  I  cned, 
'  Ah  me !  I  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  it !' 
Till  on  one  eve.  one  joyful  Monday  eve, 
As  alonff  Charles-street  I  prepared  to  walk. 
Just  at  the  corner^  by  the  pastry-cook's, 
I  beard  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick  I 
I  look'd  roe  up,  and  strait  a  parapet 
Uprose  at  least  seven  inches  o'er  the  planks. 

*  •  ♦  *  From  ihat  hour. 
As  leismre  ofier'd,  close  to  Mr  Spring's 
Box-office  door,  I've  stood  and  eyed  the  builders. 
They  had  a  plan  to  render  less  their  labors ; 
Workmen  in  elder  times  would  mount  a  ladder 
With  hodded  heads,  but  these  stretch'd  forth  a  pole 
From  the  wall's  pinnacle ;  they  placed  a  pulley 
Athwart  the  polel  a  rope  athwart  the  pulley ; 

To  this  a  basket  dangled ;  mortar  and  bricks 
Thus  freighted,  swuns  securely  to  the  top. 
And  in  the  empty  basket  workmen  twain 
Precipitate,  unhurt,  accosted  earth. 

'  Oh !  't  was  a  goodly  sound  to  hear  the  people 
Who  watch' Qthe  work,  express  their  various  thoughts  I 
While  some  believed  it  never  would  be  finished. 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  believed  it  would. 

•  «  «  « 

*  Oh  Mr.  Whitbread !  fie  upon  you,  Sir ! 

I  think  you  should  haye  built  a  colonnade  ^ 
When  tender  Beauty,  looking  for  her  coach, 
Protrudes  her  gloveless  hand,  perceives  the  shower, 
And  draws  the  tippet  closer  round  her  throat, 
Perchance  her  coach  stands  half  a  dozen  ofi^, 
And.  ere  she  mounts  the  step,  the  oozing  mud 
Soaks  through  her  pale  kid  supper.    On  the  morrow. 
She  coughs  at  breaKfast,  and  her  gruff  papa. 
Cries, '  There  you  go !  —  this  comes  of  play-houses  !' 
To  build  no  portico  is  penny  wise : 
Heaven  grant  it  prove  not  m  the  end  pound  foolish  V 

*  Amid  the  freaks  that  modem  fashion  sanctions, 
It  grieves  me  much  to  see  live  animals 
Brought  on  the  stage. 

♦  *  *  * 

'  Nought  born  on  earth  should  die.    On  hackney  stands 
I  reverence  the  coachman  who  cries  '  Gree !' 
And  spares  the  lash.    When  I  behold  a  spider 
Prey  on  a  fly,  a  magpie  on  a  worm, 
Or  view  a  butcher,  with  horn-handled  knife, 
Slaughter  a  tender  lamb  as  dead  as  mutton. 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  'm  very,  very  sick !' 

The  *  Baby's  Debut,'  of  Wordsworth,  'Drury's  Diw/  by 
'  Laura  Matilda,'  Moore's  '  Living  Lustres,'  '  The  Rebui||pig/  by 
SouTHEY,'  and  *  Fire  and  Ale,'  by  *  the  horrid  Monk  LbVib/  wiU 
form  the  subjects  of  another  and  concluding  number.  c 
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A     MIDNIGHT     MEDITATION. 

SiLSNCB,  and  night !  it  is  the  time  for  thought ; 
And  the  lone  dreamer  turns  his  wearied  eye, 
Out  from  the  casement,  up  to  the  dim  stars, 
And  deems  that  from  those  rolling  worlds  comes  to  him 
A  cheering  voice.    How  beautiful  they  are  — 
Those  spuitling  lamps  in  that  eternal  void  I 
They  seem  like  gems  upon  the  crown  of  Him  — 
The  Lord  ^  the  crucifiea !    They  still  hang  there^ 
Bright,  as  when  bursting  on  this  lower  world 
Then  heavinff  into  beauty  —  the  fair  lands, 
Valleys  and  nills ;  the  streams,  the  lakes,  the  seas 
With  their  blue  depths ;  the  ocean  with  its  waves 
Restless  forever —  as  when  these  burst  forth. 
And  over  them  God  spread  this  canopy 
Of  ffrandeur  and  of  glory !    There  thev  hang. 
Emblems  of  his  great  hand  who  placed  them  there, 
And  bade  them  roll  to  one  eternal  hymn 
Of  heavenly  harmony  I    Away  —  away  — 
Farther  ana  farther  on,  thoufbt  flies ;  and  yet 
Reaches  them  not.    Beyond  the  wild  blue  track 
Of  this  our  world,  it  sweeps;  beyond  the  track 
Of  that  ring'd  orb,  the  heathen  deified, 
Old  Saturn  named  ;  beyond  the  path  of  that 
They  called  the  Thunderer ;  ay,  and  beyond 
The  track  sublime,  of  our  great  burning  orb, 
Hanging  alone  in  heaven  —  beyond  all  these. 
Thought,  seraph- wing'd,  sweeps  daringly  —  and  yet 
Reaches  not  the  first  trace  of  those  far  nres. 
Glowing  yet  never  fading;  myriads  burning 
In  the  blue  concave,  where  no  thought  may  pierce, 
Save  the  BCernars.    And  yet  those  bii^ht  orbs 
Created  were,  and  in  harmonious  march 
Traverse  the  air  together.    Not  one  of.  all 
Those  sparkling  pomts  oi  scarce  distingultt^e  flame, 
But  hath  its  part  and  place  in  that  grand  scheme 
Fixed  by  the  God  of  Heaven.    Laws,  times,  place,  motions, 
All  these  each  hath ;  and  there  they  roll  for  ever, 
Changing  and  yet  unchanged.    The  wilder'd  mind 
Turns  from  the  scene  amazed,  and  asks  ioself 
If  this  can  be ! 

And  yet,  h«w  fancy  dreams 
Of  those  bright  worlds !    Tell  us,  ye  unseen  influences, 
Ye  that  do  gather  round  us  in  these  hours 
When  the  impassion' d  world  lies  locked  in  sleep, 
And  the  day's  whirl  is  over —  tell  us  here. 
What  are  those  rollinc;  worlds !    Ak  there  bright  scenes. 
Such  as  we  dream  of  here  ?    Are  there  fair  realms. 
Robed  in  such  hues  as  this  7    Do  wild  hilla,  there. 
Heave  their  high  tops  to  such  a  briffht  blue  heaven 
As  this  which  spans  our  world  7    Have  they  rocks  there, 
Ragged  and  thunder-rent,  through  whose  wild  chasms 
Leap  the  white  cataracts,  and  wreathe  the  woods 
Witn  rainbow  coronets  7    Spread  such  bright  vales 
There  in  the  sunlight,  cots  and  villages. 
Turrets,  and  towers,  and  temples  —a well  those  there, 
Glowing  with  beauty?    Wilderness  and  wild, 
Heaving  and  rolling  their  green  tops,  and  ringing 
With  the  elad  notes  of  myriad-colored  birds, 
Singing  oi  happiness  —  have  they  these  there  7 
Spreaaiuch  brifht  plains  there  to  th'  admiring  eye, 
Veined  by  glad  brooks,  that,  to  the  loose  white  stones. 
Tell  their  complaint  all  day  7    Waves,  spreading  sheets, 
That  mirror  the  white  clouds,  and  moon,  and  stars. 
Making  a  mimic  heaven  7    Streams,  mighty  streams — 
Waters,  resistless  floods,  that,  rolling  on, 
Gather  like  seas,  and  heave  their  waves  about, 
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Mocking  the  tempest  1    Ocean,  those  vast  tides, 

Tumbling  about  ttie  globe,  with  a  wild  roar, 

From  age  to  age  7    And  tell  us,  do  those  worlds 

Change  like  our  own  ?    Comes  there,  the  soothinf  spring, 

Soft  and  sweet-voiced  ;  and  in  his  hands  the  wealth 

Of  leaves  to  deck  the  forest :  flowers,  and  scattered 

On  the  green  vales  and  on  the  slopes,  to  fling 

Over  a  »ery  world ;  and  feathery  winds. 

And  airs,  and  smiling  sunshine.  Sees  ana  birds, 

Filling  the  soft  savannas  with  the  sound 

Of  their  low  murmurings7    Have  they  the  months 

Of  the  full  summer,  with  its  skies,  and  clouds, 

And  suns,  and  showers,  and  soottung  fragrance,  sent 

Up  from  a  thousand  tubes?    And  autumn,  too, 

Pensive  and  pale  —  do  these  sweet  days  come  there. 

Wreathing  the  wilderness  with  such  gay  bands 

Of  brightness  and  of  beauty,  till  the  earth, 

Late  fresh  and  flowerins.  seems  like  some  fair  bride 

Met  in  the  month  of  dalliance  with  the  frost 

Of  a  too  killing  sorrow  7    And.  sublime — 

Within  his  grasp  the  whirlwinds,  and  his  brows 

White  with  the  storm  of  ages,  and  his  breath 

Fettering  the  streams,  and  ribbing  the  old  hills 

With  ice,  and  sleet,  and  snow ;  and  far  along 

The  sounding  ocean's  side  his  frosty  chains 

Flinging,  till  the  wild  waves  grow  mute,  or  mutter 

Only  in  their  dread  caves — old  Winter!  he  — 

Have  you  him  there  ?    And  tell  us,  hath  a  Gkxi, 

Sentient  and  wise,  placed  there  the  abstruser  realm 

Of  thinking  and  of  feeling!    Have  ye  minds. 

Grasping  and  great  like  ours  7    And  reaching  souls 

That,  spurning  their  prison,  burst  away,  and  soar 

Up  to  a  mightier  converse,  than  the  rounds 

Of  a  dull,  daily  being  7    And  warm  hearts, 

Do  they  dwell  there  7    Hearts  fondly  lock'd  to  hearts, 

Into  each  other's  natures  pouring  wild 

Floods  of  deep  feeling,  and  a  hfe  so  sweet, 

Death  doth  but  make  it  sweeter?    Have  ye  dreamers  — 

Young  hearts  —  proud  souls  —  that  catch  from  every  thing 

A  greatness  and  a  grandeur  of  delight, 

1'hat  common  souls  feel  not  7    Souls  that  do  dwell 

Only  in  thoughts  of  beauty,  linking  forth 

Into  one  mystic  chain  the  fadeless  flowers 

And  wreaths  of  immortality  7  —  that  dwell 

Only  to  think  and  feel,  and  be  the  slaves 

Of  a  sad  nature  7    And,  when  life  is  over, 

Only  to  take  the  charnel  with  the  hope, 

A  star  may  hang  above  them  for  the  eye 

Of  the  far  slumbering  ages  7 

False,  false,  all  — 
And  vain  the  wing  of  fancy  to  explore 
The  track  of  angels  !    Vain  thought,  to  fold  back 
This  gorgeous  canopy,  and  send  tne  eye 
On  to  those  realms  of  glory  t    And  the  dreamer 
Turns  on  his  couch  again,  and  feels  the  nothingness 
Of  poor  humanity.    Eternal  One ! 
Thou  who  dost  look  on  all  —  the  great,  the  good, 
Humbled  or  hoping  —  pride,  or  the  poor  wretch 
Laid  on  his  couch  of  misery  —  thou  dost  watch, 
And  thou  hast  power  o'er  all !    Thou  hast  alone, 
Wrapp'din  thine  own  immensity,  the  power 
To  pamt  a  leaf,  or  roll  ten  thousand  worlds 
Around  the  universe !    O,  let  the  heart 
Pained  and  in  sickness  here,  lay  its  poor  hope 
Low  at  thy  feet ;  and  trust  that  thou,  at  last, 
When  thou  shalt  shake  these  heavens,  and  rend  away 
The  pillars  of  the  universe,  wilt  save 
This  glimmering  mind  now  here,  to  be  a  star. 
Bright,  for  some  other  world ! 

Nt^Haren,  Junuwy  10, 1838.  William  Thomnon  Bacon. 
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ORIENTAL    FRAGMENTS. 

WWOm  TAB  VNffVBMtHBO  HAifVSCftlPTS  OW  A  TRAYELL>£ft  IN  THE  EAST. 


BY  J.  8.  BUCKINGHAM. 


The  interest  that  has  recently  been  excited  throughout  all  Europe, 
by  the  efforts  for  renewing  the  ancient  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opening  of 
the  route  to  India,  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the 
other,  has  directed  public  attention  to  whatever  could  elucidate  the 
question,  as  to  whether  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  could 
be  advantageously  united,  by  means  of  a  canal,  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  so  as  to  shorten  the  communication  between  western  Europe 
and  eastern  Asia,  and  thus  avoid  the  long  and  generally  stormy  voy- 
age round  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  by  the  passage  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Having  taken  an  early  and  a  prominent  part  in  the  inquiries 
which  were  instituted  on  this  subject,  during  my  travels  in  Eeypt, 
I  was  specially  solicited  by  its  present  ruler,  Mohammed  Ali 
Pasha,  to  undertake  a  journey  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  for  the 
double  purpose,  first,  of  examining  the  capacity  of  that  port  to  receive 
vessels  of  a  certain  burthen,  and  inspecting  its  anchorages ;  and 
secondly,  of  traversing  the  desert  lying  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  ves- 
tiges could  still  be  traced  of  the  ancient  canal,  said  to  have  been 
begun  by  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  completed  by  Darius,  and  continued 
open  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  object  of  these  inquiries 
was  not  the  mere  gratification  of  a  geographical  or  antiquarian  cu- 
riosity, though  that  would  have  been  motive  sufficient  to  induce  me 
to  undertake  the  task  ;  but  it  was  intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  re- 
opening of  the  ancient  commerce,  which,  before  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vasco  Da  Gama,  was  carried  on 
extensively  and  profitably  by  this  route,  between  Europe  and  India, 
by  which  indeed  Alexandria  had  been  enriched,  and  by  which  Genoa 
and  Venice  acquired  such  opulence  and  power,  as  to  reign  sole 
arbiters  of  the  dominion  along  the  shores  of  these  two  seas. 

I  accordingly  entered  into  the  project  with  zeal,  believing  that 
whatever  might  be  the  privations  of  the  desert  journey,  I  should  be 
gratified  by  its  novelty ;  and  hoping,  that  beside  my  own  personal 
gratification,  some  public  good  would  result  from  the  investigation 
on  which  I  was  about  to  enter. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  February,  that  I  took  my  leave 
of  the  Pasha,  and  of  the  numerous  friends  with  whom  I  had  enjoyed 
so  many  agreeable  days  in  Cairo,  and  adopting  their  advice,  to  make 
the  journey  as  privately  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  d  anger  of 
being  followed  and  plundered  by  the  way,  I  prepared  for  travelling 
in  the  garb  of  an  Arab  of  the  humblest  class,  being  now  sufficiently 
qualified  for  this,  by  my  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongue. 


Departure  from  Cairo.  —  Tuesday,  February  16th.  — I  had 
slept  but  little,  from  the  diversity  of  thoughts  by  which  I  was  agitated 
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during  the  night ;  and  stirring  with  the  earliest  dawn,  we  were  dressed 
and'  equipped  before  sunrise.  After  receiving  a  letter  of  credit  on 
Damietta,  in  case  of  our  visiting  that  place,  as  well  as  the  firman 
of  the  Pasha,  to  be  ^hown  only  in  case  of  need,  we  repaired  to  the 
okella,  or  stables,  where  our  camels  and  their  driver  lodged.  This 
individual,  whose  name  was  Phanoose,  (literally  a  lantern,  or  a  light  for 
the  path,)  was  a  Bedouin  Arab,  from  the  mountain's  near  Horeb  and 
Sinai ;  he  had  been  long  known  among  the  merchants  of  Egypt  for  his 
tried  fidelity,  and  was  constantly  entrusted  by  them  to  be  the  bearer  of 
large  sums  in  gold  and  silver  between  Sinai,  Tor,  Suez,  and  Cairo. 
He  was  thus  charged  for  a  journey  at  present,  and  to  his  care  and  pro- 
tection I  entirely  committed  myself.  The  great  caravan  of  four  thou- 
sand camels  had  departed  from  Cairo  for  Suez  on  thjB  preceding  eve- 
ning, and  coinciding  with  him  in  his  opinion,  that  it  was  best  to  avoid 
their  track,  smd  journey  by  the  upper  and  least  frequented  road,  to 
the  northward  of  their  course,  we  left  Cairo  by  the  Bab-el-Nasr,  or 
Gate  of  Victory,  for  that  route,  about  nine  o'clock. 

Our  dresses  were  those  of  the  Arab  Fellahs,  or  Egyptian  peasants, 
consisting  of  a  simple  shirt  of  blue  cotton,  over  one  of  coarse  calico 
next  the  skin,  a  coai-se  muslin  turban  for  the  head,  and  a  veoollen  sash 
for  the  waist,  with  red  slippers,  and  a  blue  cotton  melyah,  a  kind  of 
shawl,  thrown  loosely  across  the  shoulders  in  the  day,  and  serving 
for  a  slight  covering  at  night.  We  had  each  long  full  beards,  and  wore 
sandals  on  our  feet.  Our  provisions  consisted  of  a  small  supply  of 
bread,  rice,  butter,  dates,  a  few  hard  boiled  eggs  and  salt,  some  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  a  goat's  skin  of  water ;  our  cooking  utensils  comprised 
only  an  iron  kettle  for  boiling  rice,  and  a  small  coffee-pot,  widi  two 
coffee-cups.  Our  arms  were  a  sabre,  musket,  and  pistols  each,  all  of 
the  most  ordinary  quality,  to  prevent  their  exciting  envy,  or  a  desire 
in  others  to  possess  them ;  and  these,  with  a  straw  mat  for  sleeping 
on,  and  a  Bedouin  cloak,  or  Burnoose,  for  a  night  covering,  with  the 
indispensable  requisites  of  a  pipe  and  tobacco-bag,  completed  our 
siinple  travelling  equipage. 

Taking  a  course  almost  due  east  from  the  gate  we  had  left,  we 
passed  on  through  a  narrow  defile,  or  valley,  formed  by  the  near 
approach  of  two  small  yet  steep  hills,  projecting  against  ^ach  other 
like  bluff  capes  in  miniature,  leaving  the  *  Birket-el-Hadji,'  or  the 
Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  general  point  of  rendezvous  for  caravans, 
to  the  north  of  us.  The  pace  of  our  camels  appeared  to  me  light 
and  easy,  and  as  they  bore  only  the  few  small  sacks  of  money  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  Bedouin,  beside  our  own  baggage,  their  rate  of 
progress  was  never  less  than  a  league  in  the  hour.  The  weather 
was  favorable  for  our  journey  ;  and  Phanoose  occasionally  broke  the 
silence  of  the  desert  by  the  songs  with  which  he  cheered  his  camels, 
to  that  I  felt  my  spirits  growing  lighter  with  every  step  we  took. 

We  halted  for  an  hour  about  noon,  and  made  a  hearty,  thou^  a 
hasty  meal,  when  overtaking  a  small  caravan  of  Arabs  bound  to  Tor, 
we  joined  their  humble  camp,  for  mutual  protection,  about  two  hours 
before  sunset.  Our  salutations  at  meeting  were  rather  like  those  of 
long  absent  friends  than  that  of  perfect  strangers,  and  their  rude  hos- 
pitality had  in  it  a  sincerity  which  enhanced  its  worth.  The  camels 
were  unladen,  and  suffered  to  feeJ  upon  the  few  dry  herbs  that  were 
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Bcatterttd  among  the  sands,  which,  in  addition  to  their  want  of  moisture, 
had  the  hitterest  taste  that  could  be  endured.  The  ssu^ks  of  grain 
which  formed  the  lading  of  those  bound  to  Tor,  were  ranged  on  each 
side  of  us,  as  a  shelter  irom  the  wind ;  our  arms  were  mustered  and 
examined,  and  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  state  of  security. 

The  party  we  had  joined  were  named  Moosa,  or  Moses,  a  deaf 
gray-bearded  old  Bedouin,  Abdallah,  a  negro  from  the  mountains 
beyond  Habesh,  or  Abyssinia,  and  Suliman  and  Hassan,  two  Arab 
boys,  which  was  now  increased  by  Phanoose,  our  guide,  and  myself. 
The  boys  being  immediately  despatched  to  collect  sufHcient  fuel  for 
the  night,  Abdallah  served  us  with  coffee,  prepared  over  a  fire  of 
dried  camel's  dung,  collected  on  the  spot.  Our  pipes  were  filled 
from  each  other's  sacks,  as  a  usual  interchange  of  compliment,  and 
my  ready  acceptance  of  a  pinch  from  Moosa's  snuiT-box,  (for  the 
Arabs  who  frequent  Cairo  have  learnt  this  habit  of  the  Europeans 
there,)  brought  us  at  once  upon  a  footing  of  intimacy. 

As  conversation  became  general,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  my 
language  as  well  as  color  was  not  exactly  that  of  the  Bedouins  ;  the 
Arabic  spoken  in  Egypt,  though  pure,  difiering  materially  from 
that  of  the  desert ;  and  to  pass  for  a  Turk,  though  perfectly  easy  in 
the  present  instance,  would  have  been  of  no  advantage,  their  whole 
race  being  hated  and  despised  by  the  Bedouins.  I  therefore  con- 
fessed myself  to  be  a  traveller  from  the  west,  wandering  over  the 
eastern  world  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  of  good  men ;  and  as 
this  elicited  an  expression  of  applause,  mingled  with  surprise,  and 
my  protector,  Phanoose,  honestly  avowed  that  my  life  was  upon  his 
bead,  all  things  seemed  likely  to  be  turned  to  our  advantage.  Inte- 
resting as  the  task  would  have  been,  I  found  it  impossible  to  remem- 
ber the  whole  of  the  conversation  which  arose  upon  this  single  topic: 
namely,  the  avowed  rarity  of  finding  wisdom  or  honesty  among  men« 
and  the  grounds  on  which  I  hoped  to  meet  with  it  in  my  travels 
through  uie  world,  for  such  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  state  of  the 
argument  implied  by  my  confession.  But  though  this  discussion  was 
long,  it  was  ingenious,  and  entertaining  even  to  the  end. 

As  it  grew  dark,  the  camels  were  collected  together,  and  kneeling 
on.  the  sand  near  us,  their  fore-legs  were  lashed  in  their  bent  posi- 
tion, which  rendering  them  unable  to  rise,  was  the  only  precaution 
necessary  for  their  safety.  A  small  quantity  of  gunpowder,  bruised 
in  oil,  was  given  to  them  in  form  of  a  bolus,  and  a  bag  of  beans  tied 
to  their  mouths,  for  their  evening  meal.  Hassan  and  Suliman 
were  returned  with  fuel  for  the  night,  and  Abdallah,  having  in  the 
short  space  of  half  an  hour  ground  sufficient  wheat  for  the  party, 
mixed  it,  chaff  and  all,  in  the  water  of  their  own  skin,  baked  cakes 
of  it  on  the  fire  of  dung,  and  made  them,  while  warm,  again  into  a 
paste,  by  breaking  them  in  pieces,  and  kneading  them  in  a  wooden 
bowl,  with  oil  and  honey.  Each  of  the  party  wMhed  his  hands  in 
the  sand,  before  commencing  their  meal,  as  water  iftoo  precious  ia 
the  desert  to  be  so  used  ;  and  all  dipping  their  fingers  in  the  same 
dish,  regaled  themselves  as  at  a  feast  of  delicacies. 

I  could  not  refuse  to  join  them,  but  it  was  a  painful  tribute  to  their 
hospitality ;  and  keen  as  my  appetite  had  been  at  alighting,  it  was 
more  than  satisfied  by  witnessing  the  preparation  of  our  food,  so  thait 
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I  was  compelled  at  last  to  plead  fatigue,  and  afterward  to  sup  unseen 
from  my  own  stock ;  feeling,  in  this  instance,  the  truth  of  Solomon's 
expression,  that  *  stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret 
is  pleasant.'  We  remained  awake,  and  were  engaged  in  rude  yet 
interesting  festivity,  until  midnight,  having  a  large  fire,  and  one  of 
the  party  always  on  the  watch,  so  that  we  rolled  ourselves  in  our 
cloaks,  and  sunk  to  rest  without  apprehensions  of  evil. 


Desert  of  Suez.  —  Wednesday,  February  16th.  —  The  shades 
of  night  had  scarcely  given  place  to  the  earliest  gleams  of  morning, 
before  we  were  again  stirring.  Coffee  and  the  hasty  cakes  of  yester- 
day were  served  with  equal  expedition,  and  an  hour  before  sunrise, 
our  little  caravan  was  on  the  march.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
was  every  where  the  same ;  dull  sandy  plains,  unbroken  and  without 
variety ;  a  wide  horizon,  almost  like  the  sea,  and  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  road  seldom  exceeding  an  angle  of  three  degrees. 
In  some  few  parts,  where  the  sand  appeared  more  loose  and  deep, 
were  tufts  of  bitter  herbs,  and  a  sort  of  dry  heath,  on  which  the 
camels  fed  as  they  passed  along  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
track  was  a  firm,  gravelly  soil,  covered  with  white  and  yellow  peb- 
bles, of  common  flint,  forming  an  excellent  road,  either  for  wheel 
carriages,  cavalry,  or  infantry,  and  even  for  laden  wagons,  if  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  we  had  passed  several  spots  strewed 
with  logs,  resembling  petrifactions  of  trees,  or  at  least  portions  of 
their  trunks,  with  the  bark  on ;  but  remembering  tho  discussion  of 
that  question  by  Volney,  and  his  aspersions  on  the  veracity  of  P^re 
Sicard,  followed  by  an  assurance  of  his  having  examined  those  logs, 
and  found  them  to  be  really  stones,  I  passed  them  by,  contented  with 
admiring  their  close  resemblance  to  timber,  yet  still  wondering  at  the 
causd  of  their  singular  shape  and  situation,  remote  from  rocks  or 
quarries  of  any  kind ;  my  confidence  in  his  better  judgment  setting 
the  question  at  rest  in  my  own  mind  as  to  their  real  nature,  for  the 
present.     At  noon,  however,  we  passed  another  spot  on  which  seve- 
ral of  these  lay,  and  among  them  were  some  so  remarkable,  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  alighting  to  examine  them  more 
closely  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  a  conviction  of  their  being  petrifac- 
tions.    I  had  selected  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  trunks  that  I  could 
find,  among  those  exhibiting  unequivocal  characteristics,  such  as  the 
bark,  the  circular  layers,  the  knots,  etc.,  intending  to  load  it  on  our 
camels  alternately,  and  send  it  back  from  Suez  to  Cairo ;  but  the 
very  proposition  was  resisted  with  warmth,  and  persevered  against 
with  obstinacy.     I  offered  an  increased  sum  for  its  conveyance,  and 
even  consented  to  walk  myself,  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  while  my 
own  camel  carried  it,  as  it  did  not  exceed  my  own  weight ;  but  neither 
entreaties,  threats,  nor  rewards,  could  prevail  on  our  guide  to  com- 
ply with  my  wishes ;  and  the  silliness  of  the  objections  which  he 
urged,  only  added  vexation  to  disappointment.     He  knew,  he  said, 
that  I  was  *  one  of  God's  wandering  children,'  that  is,  an  idiot  or 
madman ;  and  as  I  understood  how  to  read  books,  that  my  search 
was  after  hidden  treasures ;  but  these,  he  said,  were  not  the '  monied 
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Btones'  —  for  so  tbey  consider  all  blocks  with  inscriptions  —  as  tbere 
was  no  writing  on  them.  Ho  added,  that  as  he  was  himself  a  con- 
noiseur  of  those  '  receptacles  of  hidden  wealth/  meaning  blocks  with 
hieroglyphics  and  inscriptions,  though  he  was  ignorant  how  to  enrich 
himself  by  them,  he  would  not  suffer  one  under  his  protection  to  be 
imposed  on  by  such  an  error  of  judgment,  as  the  taking  away  these 
stones,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  oT  any  value.  There  was  no 
replying  to  this  mode  of  reasoning ;  and  the  disappointment,  like  all 
other  evils,  was  better  to  be  forgotten  than  to  be  pondered  over,  so 
that  I  affected  at  last  to  make  light  of  the  matter,  and  passed  on  to 
overtake  the  rest  of  our  party,  who,  during  this  dispute  about  the 
petrified  trunks,  had  gained  some  distance  ahead  of  us. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  met  several  small  caravans,  on 
their  way  from  Suez  to  Cairo,  laden  with  charcoal  from  Sinai  and 
Tor,  and  saw  also  straggling  parties  of  Bedouins  on  foot,  their  arms 
and  clothing  as  wretched  as  the  imagination  could  possibly  paint 
them,  one  in  each  party  carrying  the  water-skin  slung  across  his 
shoulders,  and  every  one  else  apparently  bearing  his  own  provisions. 

After  having  passed  a  small  building,  and  a  single  tree,  considera- 
bly on  our  left,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  road,  and  continuing  our 
route  easterly  across  the  same  tiresome  and  unvarying  scenery,  we 
halted  about  four  o'clock  in  a  sort  of  loose  sand,  it  having  been 
pitched  on  for  the  convenience  of  our  camels  rather  than  ourselves, 
as  it  afforded  a  few  shrubs  for  them  to  feed  on,  and  soft  ground  for 
their  knees. 

The  same  duties  as  those  of  the  preceding  evening  were  again 
gone  through  ;  the  dish  of  meal,  oil,  and  honey,  was  again  served  up  ; 
but  as  I  felt  no  more  reconciled  to  it  than  before,  I  joined  in  appear- 
ance only,  supping  on  the  boiled  rice  which  I  had  separately  pre- 
pared for  my  own  use. 

Desert  of  Suez.  —  Thursday,  February  17th. —  The  conver- 
sation of  the  last  evening  surpassing  that  of  the  preceding,  both  in 
length  and  variety,  kept  us  all  awake  until  past  midnight ;  and  in  the 
course  of  it,  I  had  often  reason  to  be  convinced  thai  when  the  mind 
is  active,  and  the  heart  at  ease,  even  the  solitude  of  the  desert  can 
be  rendered  cheerful,  and  have,  as  well  as  more  polished  circles,  its 
gay  and  social  parties.  For  myself,  I  had  a  thousand  questions  to 
ask  of  my  Bedouin  companions,  as  to  the  modes  of  living,  feeling,  and 
thinking,  among  a  race  so  little  known,  whose  manners,  like  the 
wilds  they  inhabit,  have  suffered  scarcely  any  change  since  the  age 
of  the  patriarchs,  and  who  have,  among  their  reputed  vices,  a  candor, 
fidelity,  truth,  and  independence,  worthy  the  imitation  of  nations  and 
people  the  most  refined.  In  fact,  so  powerful  was  my  desire  of  cor- 
rect information  on  those  subjects,  that  but  for  its  incompatibility 
with  the  object  of  duty  in  pursuit,  I  would  willingly  have  retired 
with  them  into  the  depth  of  their  retreats,  and  have  borne  all  the 
inconveniences  of  living  among  them,  for  a  few  months  at  least  I 
regretted  even  the  small  portion  of  time  which  was  necessarily 
allotted  to  recruit  the  fatigues  of  the  day  by  sleep,  and  thought  every 
hour  thus  passed,  so  much  lost  of  an  opportunity  not  to  be  recalled. 
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When  we  started,  therefore,  which  was  hy  the  faint  light  of  the 
morning  moon,  I  found  myself  as  tired  as  when  we  had  first  broken 
up  our  conference  to  retire  to  rest ;  though  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  camel,  and  the  renewed  chain  of  inquiries  which  sleep 
had  interrupted,  very  gradually  restored  me. 

Our  route  to-day  lay  through  a  more  broken  country,  but  neither 
hilly  nor  rocky ;  the  ascents  and  descents  were  in  general  more  sud- 
den, but  there  was  still  a  tiresome  want  of  variety,  nor  had  the  coun- 
try yet  changed  its  character  of  an  irregular  sandy  plain.  About 
noon,  the  high  mountiJDs  of  Adaga  interposed  their  blue  bulk  in  the 
south-east,  and  were  «lte resting  from  mere  contrast ;  dead  camels 
were  seen  occasionally  upon  the  sands,  and  the  bleached  skeletons 
of  those  whose  bones  had  long  been  bared  by  the  sun  and  wind,  were 
visible  at  a  distance  of  many  miles,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  We 
sawneitherjackalls,  hyenas,  nor  antelopes,  in  this  part  of  the  desert. 
A  few  solitary  ravens,  of  a  large  size,  and  the  finest  glossy  jet,  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  empire  of  the  plain ;  for  beside 
these,  we  saw  no  other  living  creatures,  except  some  flocks  of  quails, 
a  few  gray  swallows,  hardly  distinguishable  in  color  from  the  surface 
of  the  sands  they  skimmed,  and  a  beautifully  delicate  lizard,  of 
about  three  inches  only  in  extreme  length,  whose  form  and  colors 
might  vie  with  the  most  exquisite  of  nature's  animated  productions ; 
its  topaz  eyes,  and  silky,  spotted  skin,  were  the  richest  combinations 
of.  variety  that  could  be  seen  ;  and  its  panting  timidity,  when  held  in 
the  hand,  gave  an  additional  glow  to  every  tint.  When  suffered  to 
escape,  the  rapidity  of  its  pace,  and  resemblance  of  general  hue  to 
the  sand  itself,  rendered  it  difficult  to  be  distinguished ;  nor  could  the 
eye  follow  it,  but  for  the  serpentine  track  left  by  the  print  of  its  feet 
and  tail  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  smooth  sand,  forming  a  wavy  chain, 
of  a  delicacy  and  regularity  as  surprising  as  it  was  perfect. 

It  was  not  before  the  usual  hour  of  the  evening  halt,  that  we  gained 
sight  of  the  Castle  of  Adjerood,  a  caravanserai,  a  short  march  from 
Suez  ;  and  it  was  then  some  miles  distant.  I  had  already  suffered  so 
much  in  my  eyes,  which  were  by  no  means  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  opthalmia  when  we  lefl  Cairo,  and  the  back  part  of  my  neck 
was  now  also  so  blistered  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  that  I  was  anxious 
to  reach  some  shelter  for  the  night,  especially  as  the  wind  had  risen 
very  high,  and  annoyed  us  by  the  clouds  of  sand  with  which  it 
filled  the  air.  I  therefore  desired  that  we  might  continue  pur  march 
until  we  gained  the  caravanserai,  where  we  might  regale  at  leisure,  and 
sleep  in  comfort  and  security.  Neither  of  the  Arabs  urged  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  prolongation  of  our  march ;  but  all  refused 
to  enter  the  walls  of  Adjerood,  and  preferred  to  sleep  unsheltered 
in  the  open  air.  This  contempt  of  enclosed  dwellings  had  been 
deeply  rooted  in  their  minds  by  early  impressions,  and  was  confirmed 
by  habit :  and  to  this  they  added  another  reason.  *  Are  you  not  now 
with  friends  and  honest  men,'  said  they,  '  with  whom  you  may  trust 
your  gold  uncounted,  and  will  you  enter  among  thieves  and  robbers, 
where  one  eye  must  be  waking  while  the  other  sleeps  V  It  was  im- 
possible to  change  their  opinion  of  men  in  civilized  life,  whom  they 
characterized  as  treacherous  and  deceitful,  from  the  Sultan  to  the 
Fellah  ;  or  to  persuade  them  of  there  being  many  bright  exceptions  to 
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the  general  wickedness  of  mankind.  '  Mahommed  Ali  Basfaa/  said 
they,  '  is  he  not  a  robber  of  the  highest^  class,  living  on  the  plunder 
of  the  people,  (for  so  they  consider  taxes  of  every  description,)  and 
obliging  them  to  be  dishonest,  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  his 
never-ceasing  demands  1  And  has  he  not  carried  the  war  into  Arabia, 
rather  to  gain  the  riches  of  the  Wahabees,  than  to  change  their  reli- 
gionl'  These  questions  were  unanswerable ;  and  when  I  endeavored  to 
explain  to  them  the  necessity  of  individual  sacrifices  for  the  public 
good,  and  of  general  contributions  toward  the  maintenance  of  national 
security,  they  replied  in  terms  as  expressive  m  they  were  laconic : 
'  Let  every  man's  industry  be  his  provider ;  Vs  rigilance  his  pror 
tector ;  and  his  own  courage  his  defender.'  As  there  was  no  sophistry 
in  their  arguments,  so  they  were  not  easily  to  be  refuted  ;  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  truth  in  their  own  minds,  as  forming  the  real 
principles  of  their  general  conduct,  occasioned  them  to  be  firmly 
adhered  to. 

It  was  only  in  consideration,  therefore,  of  my  eyes  suffering  from 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  that  my  request  was  complied  with,  and 
our  conference  on  this  subject  continued  even  until  we  reached  the 
walls  themselves.  It  was  by  that  time  past  sun-set,  and  as  the  eve- 
ning was  cloudy,  it  had  grown  extremely  dark ;  the  gates  of  the 
castle  were  shut,  and  not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard  from  within. 
Phanoose,  however,  by  loud  knocking,  brought  a  porter  to  the 
wickety  whom,  instead  of  entreating  for  our  admission  ^  a  favor,  he 
loaded  with  manly  reproof  for  closing  his  gate  against  the  weary 
stranger.  '  What  is  your  castle  built  for,'  .said  he ;  'to  maintain  a 
lazy  governor  and  his  train  ]  —  or  did  not  Sultan  Selim,  and  the  holy 
Sheick,  both  found  a  caravanserai,  which  you  have  converted  into  a 
fort  V  The  man  replied  as  loudly,  and  with  equal  warmth,  until  the 
dispute  g^ew  so  serious,  that  I  was  afraid  at  last  shelter  would  be 
abeolutely  refused  us.  Phanoose  entered,  however,  by  force,  un- 
barred the  large  gate,  and  with  great  difficulty  drew  his  camels  afler 
him,  the  animals  seeming  to  be  as  averse  to  enter  enclosed  buildings 
as  their  master. 

Phanoose,  the  Bedouin  Arab,  refused,  however,  to  remain  in  the 
castle,  among  '  thieves  and  tyrants,'  as  he  invariably  called  the 
Turks  who  occupied  it ;  and  though  he  lefl  our  camels  within  the 
walls,  he  took  his  sacks  of  money  with  him,  and  joined  the  camp  of 
his  companions  on  the  outside,  in  the  open  plain.  After  he  lefl  us, 
I  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  attendants  of  the  place,  and  our  eve- 
ning was  passed  in  obtaining  from  them  some  information  as  to  the 
age  and  nature  of  this  establishment. 

Adjerood  is  a  square  enclosure  of  stone  walls,  about  a  hundred 
feet  in  length  on  each  of  its  sides,  and  flanked  at  the  angles  with 
round  towers,  not  exceeding  the  height  of  the  walls  themselves,  which 
may  be  about  twenty-five  feet.  It  has  one  large  gate  only,  with  a 
wicket  entrance,  and  the  interior  is  merely  an  open  court,  with  a 
range  of  low  and  mean  chambers  running  round  the  whole  square  of 
the  walls.  Near  it  is  an  enclosed  well,  upward  of  two  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  but  yielding  only  foul  and  brackish  water,  though  shaded 
by  the  tomb  of  a  venerated  saint. 

The  Arabs  say  it  was  built  by  Sultan  Selim,  but  know  not  the 
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date  of  its  erection,  though  all  agree  that  it  was  founded  as  a  cara- 
vanserai for  passengers,  on  account  of  the  adjacent  well.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  plain  and  solid,  resembling  the  style  so  prevalent  in  the 
Arabian  buildings  of  the  last  and  preceding  century,  that  is,  of  the  Sara- 
cenic order,  but  of  inferior  execution  to  the  works  of  the  Caliphs.  At 
the  present  moment,  it  is  called  a  fort,  and  maintains  a  Turkish 
governor  and  twenty  Arabs,  with  four  rusty  cannon,  badly  mounted, 
^nd  all  of  different  calibre  and  construction,  the  largest  not  exceed- 
ing an  English  four- pounder.  Its  professed  object  is  the  securing 
of  deserters,  Albanians,  Greeks,  etc.,  from  the  public  service,  as  it 
lies  near  the  junction  V  the  three  roads  to  Cairo,  and  as  far  as  the 
apprehension  of  straggling  individuals  is  intended,  may  be  effectual. 
Officers,  soldiers,  and  messengers  of  the  government,  also  halt  here 
in  their  way,  but  other  passengers,  except  by  favor  of  the  governor, 
never. 

Arrival  at  Suez. — Friday,  February  18th.  —  We  were  roused 
before  sunrise,  and  taking  our  breakfast  on  the  sands,  without  the 
walls,  loaded  our  little  caravan  and  departed,  taking  leave  of  the 
venerable  old  Moosa,  Abdallah,  and  the  Bedouin  boys,  who  continued 
their  route  easterly,  to  pass  round  the  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  above 
Suez,  while  we  branched  off  more  southerly  toward  the  town. 

An  hour  after  setting  out,  we  reached  another  enclosed  building, 
but  of  a  much  ruder  kind,  the  intenor  of  which  I  did  not  see,  al- 
though we  alighted  for  that  purpose,  as  the  occupants  of  it  refused  to 
open  the  doors  without  a  positive  order  from  the  Aga  himself.  With- 
out the  walls  was  a  large  trough,  out  of  which  our  camels  drank, 
though  the  wafer  was  blacker,  and  of  a  stronger  smell,  than  the 
foulest  bilge-water  I  had  ever  seen.  The  bitter,  dry,  and  thorny 
herbs  on  which  these  creatures  fed  in  the  desert,  and  their  capability 
of  swallowing  water  like  this,  surprised  me  even  more  than  the 
fatigues  and  privations  they  have  the  power  of  sustaining  in  their 
desert  marches^ 

On  leaving  this  building  or  watering-place,  the  scenery  gradually 
improved.  The  high  mountains  of  Adaga  on  our  right  were  grand 
and  picturesque;  the  sea  opened  to  our  view;  and  the  town,  the 
harbor,  and  port'of  Suez,  with  the  few  vessels  at  anchor  there,  were 
all  interesting  objects,  after  so  monotonous  a  journey  in  point  of 
scenery  as  ours  had  been. 

We  reached  Suez  about  ten  o'clock,  and  alighted  at  the  OkeHa  of 
the  Greeks,  but  finding  there  neither  accommodation  for  ourselves  or 
camels,  we  waited  immediately  on  Hassan  Aga,  the  governor,  to 
whom  I  presented  my  letter  from  the  Kiah  Bey,  the  Pasha's  repre- 
sentative at  Cairo.  My  reception  was  extremely  favorable,  and  I 
was  offered  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  same  sofa,  an  explanation  as 
to  the  motive  of  my  disguise  having  removed  the  prejudicial  im- 
pression created  by  the  appearance  of  my  Bedouin  dress. 

After  an  hour's  conversation  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  state  of 

he  war  in  Arabia,  and  other  topics  of  mutual  inquiry,  an  officer  was 

lirected  to  show  me  a  room  in  an  adjoining  house,  where  I  took  up 

my  quarters  for  a  short  stay,  and  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  its 

situation,  as  it  received  the  cool  breezes  of  the  itorth-easty  and  over- 
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looked  the  small  harbor  for  boats,  abreast  of  tl^e  town.  It  was  soon 
furnished  with  our  own  mat  and  cooking-utensils,  neither  chairs  nor 
tables  being  known  here  ;  and  the  luxuries  of  undressing  and  enjoy- 
ing a  clean  change  of  linen,  were  of  the  highest  kind. 

After  dining  on  a  rice  pilau  at  noon,  I  passed  three  or  four  hours 
agreeably  in  rambling  through  the  town  ;  and  the  evening  was  spent 
with  the  governor,  whose  divan  was  filled  with  visitors  of  all  classes  y 
soldiers,  merchants,  traders  from  Yemen,  and  Arabs  from  all  parts 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Even  Phanoose  paid  his  respects  to  the 
governor  in  person,  filled  his  pipe^  and  was  served  with  coffee  by  the 
men  in  waiting ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  motive  being  rather  to  take 
care  of  me,  than  to  gratify  hin^elf.  Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  I  had 
much  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my  reception  and  entertainment  by 
the  governor,  Hassan  Aga,  who  was  more  polite  and  intelligent  than 
the  generality  of  Turks  in  corresponding  situations. 


Town  of  Suez.  —  February  19th.  —  I  was  visited,  very  early  in 
the  morning,  by  an  old  Arab,  of  Suez,  who  spoke  a  few  words  in 
English,  and  who  showed  me  some  Grammatical  Exercises  in  that 
language,  with  corresponding  phrases  in  Turkish  and  Arabic,  vnrit- 
ten  by  a  Mr.  John  Jones,  supercargo  at  this  port,  for  the  House  of 
Forbes  and  Company  at  Bombay,  some  few  years  since ;  as  well  as 
by  a  Greek  captain  of  a  vessel,  who  had  been  in  London,  and  who 
spoke  Italian  very  intelligibly ;  and  obtaining  from  Hassan  Aga,  the 
governor,  one  of  his  soldiers  as  a  guide,  I  was  accompanied  by  those 
three  in  my  walks  through  the  town,  to  which  I  devoted  most  of  the 
day,  examining  its  interior,  as  well  as  making  the  circuit  of  its  walls# 

As  a  station  for  transporting  the  merchandise  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
Cairo,  and  shipping  off  supplies  of  grain  from  Egypt  to  Arabia,  con- 
sidering the  limited  extent  of  the  trade  at  the  present  moment,  Suez 
answers  the  purpose  most  effectually  ;  but  as  a  toTJon,  scarcely  any 
assemblage  of  houses,  to  which  that  name  is  given,  can  be  imagined 
less  deserving  it.  Situated  on  a  point  of  land,  faced  by  shallewa 
toward  the  sea,  and  having  a  wide  desert  behind  it,  not  a  tree,  a 
bush,  or  a  blade  of  verdure,  is  any  where  to  be  seen.  It  has  been 
recently  enclosed  with  miserable  walls,  formed  of  stones  loosely 
piled  together,  without  cement,  and  having  a  range  of  loop-holes  for 
musketry ;  though  one  need  only  be  within  ten  paces  of  them,  to  be 
convinced  that  they  would  fall  before  the  first  discharge  of  half  a 
dozen  field-pieces.  This  wall  surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  leaving  it 
open  toward  the  north-east,  where  are  the  wharves  for  loading,  and 
the  scala  for  the  boat  harbor.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  town  iBr 
however,  less  than  two  British  miles,  its  greatest  length  being  north* 
west  and  south-east,  and  its  shaj)e  irregular. 

The  many  open  spaces  within  the  walls  of  Suez,  unoccupied  by 
buildings,  leave  little  more  than  five  hundred  separate  houses, 
among  which  are  a  great  number  ruined  by  the  French,  during  the 
campaign  in  Egypt ;  others  forming  the  temporary  habitations  of 
strangers,  and  others  again  used  only  as  magazines  for  merchandise. 
Like  the  majority  of  their  dwellings  at  Cairo,  the  basements  are  built 
of  hewn  free-stone,  above  which  wooden  balconies  project  into  the 
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street,  resting  on  the  ends  of  stone  beams,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
ibe  walls  are  built  either  of  unburn t  brick,  or  wood,  with  latticed 
windows,  in  the  Arabic  style.  The  lower  door- ways,  too,  are  gene- 
rally surmounted  with  the  carving  and  pointed  arch  of  the  Sara- 
eenic  age,  and  appear  to  have  been  originally  well  finished.  There 
are,  proportioned  to  its  size,  an  equal  number  of  starving  dogs,  rag- 
ged Arabs,  ugly  women,  and  filthy  children,  as  in  the  metropolis  of 
Eeypt  itself;  and  its  general  resemblance  of  aspect,  proves  its  close 
amiiity  to  the  capital,  as  no  colony  could  preserve  the  features  of  its 
great  original,  in  a  more  unadulterated  manner  than  they  are  dis- 
played here. 

Although  there  is  nothing  at  Suez  which  can  deserve  the  name  of 
a  foitification,  a  company  of  forty  or  fifty  soldiers  are  stationed  here, 
and  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  but,  like  all  the  Turkish  artillery  I  have  yet  seen,  they  are 
little  calculated  for  show,  and  still  less  for  service.  Three  mosques, 
and  one  small  Greek  chapel,  are  all  the  places  of  worship  in  the 
town ;  and  these  offer  the  best  guide  as  to  the  proportion  of  numr 
bers  between  the  Mahommedan  and  Christian  worshippers  who 
visit  them  for  devotion. 

The  fixed  resident  population,  I  have  been  assured  from  various 
quarters,  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  persons,  employed  as  trades- 
men, merchants,  mechanics,  porters,  etc.,  while  there  are  frequently 
in  the  town  from  two  to  ten  thousand  strangers,  arriving  either  in 
caravans  from  Egypt,  or  in  vessels  from  Arabia,  and  consisting  of 
persons  as  varied  as  the  quarters  from  whence  they  come  ;  but  as 
these  are  almost  invariably  the  bearers  of  their  own  provisions, 
neither  scarcity,  nor  an  increased  circulation  of  money,  attend  their 
arrival  or  departure,  more  particularly  as  their  stay  seldom  exceeds 
a  few  days. 

The  first  great  necessary  of  life,  and  one  for  which  so  few  sub- 
stitutes can  be  found,  is  as  deficient  in  quantity,  as  it  is  disagreeable 
in  taste.  Every  drop  of  water  consumed  here,  except  that  used  by 
camels,  is  brought  in  skins  from  wells  in  the  neighboring  deserts,  and 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia ;  the  summer  price  being  about 
three  pence  per  skin,  though  by  strangers  it  can  only  be  drank  either 
in  coffee,  wine,  or  spirits ;  the  two  last  of  which  are  articles  scarcely 
ever  to  be  found  here,  at  any  price.  Although  their  supplies  of  the 
best  Egyptian  wheat  are  always  regular,  they  make  worse  bread 
here  than  in  any  part  of  the  East ;  and  nothing  but  extreme  hunger 
could  make  it  palatable.  No  other  meat  than  mutton  is  sold,  and 
this  is  coarse,  tough,  lean,  and  exorbitantly  dear ;  fowls,  five  pias- 
tres, or  a  dollar  each  ;  eggs  ten  paras,  or  three  pence  each ;  milk  and 
batter,  brought  only  to  the  governor  and  his  officers ;  and  fish, 
though  said  to  abound  in  this  sea,  of  bad  quality,  and  extremely 
scarce.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at 
that  its  stationary  inhabitants  are  not  still  less  in  number :  but  what 
are  the  privations  to  which  the  pursuit  of  gain  will  not  reconcile 
Xnen  %  —  or  the  severer  dictates  of  necessity  enable  them  to  bear  t 

Our  evening  was  passed  again  at  the  governor's,  in  as  large  a 
^xnpany,  and  as  agreeably,  as  the  preceding  one.  By  turning  the 
cuooversation  on  localities,  die  inhabitants  were  flattered,  and  at  the 
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nine  time  it  furnished  me  with  many  interesting  particulars,  widi 
which  I  could  only  have  hecome  acquainted  by  indirect  inquiry,  but 
which  were  of  value  as  completing  more  and  more  that  species  of 
information  which  it  was  the  express  object  of  my  visit  to  obtain. 


Port  op  Suez.  —  February  20.  —  Hassan  Aga,  the  governor, 
hftd  engaged  to  take  me  over  the  harbor,  and  on  board  the  vessels  in 
port,  in  his  own  boat,  this  morning;  but  intelligence  reaching  him  of 
the  arrival  of  the  grand  caravan,  from  Cairo,  which  had  set  out  the 
day  before  we  left  that  city,  he  was  prevented  from  accompanying 
me,  and  politely  begged  my  acceptance  of  his  boat  and  eight  men 
for  the  day.  We  left  the  wharf  at  an  early  hour,  and  taking  with 
me  the  Greek  captain  and  our  attendant  of  yesterday,  we  steered  out 
into  the  deep  channel,  the  banks  being  dry  at  low  water/and  the  wind 
from  the  southward.  We  first  visited  a  ship  of  four  hundred  tons. 
End  a  brig  of  about  three  hundred,  the  former  ready  to  depart  for 
Jedda,  laden  with  grain,  brought  across  the  desert  from  Egypt; 
the  latter  recently  arrived  from  thence  in  ballast.  Both  of  these 
were  vessels  belonging  to  the  Pasha;  they  were  nearly  new,  and 
had  been  built  in  the  yard  at  Suez  ;  nor  were  they,  either  in  their 
construction  or  equipment,  inferior  to  the  ships  of  the  Adriatic. 
Each  of  them  was  armed  with  fourteen  guns,  manned  with  a  very 
motley  crew  of  fifty  men,  and  commanded  by  Greeks  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, under  Turkish  flags. 

After  obtaining  from  their  commanders  all  the  local  information 
they  could  aiford  me,  relative  to  the  prevailing  winds,  weather,  and 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  procured  from  them  a  hand-lead  and 
line,  and  with  the  chart  and  compass  I  possessed,  we  proceeded  to 
survey  the  harbor,  and  take  the  soundings  and  bearings  of  the  best 
anchorage-berths.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  duty,  with  so  bad  a 
boat's  crew ;  but  as  the  weather  was  extremely  favorable,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  executing  it  much  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  and  had  the 
whole  of  the  best  anchorages  marked  with  their  accurate  bearings, 
and  their  depth  in  fathoms,  upon  the  chart. 

Mr.  Browne,  the  African  traveller,  in  his  work,  says :  'At  Suez,  I 
observed,  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  adjacent  sea,  a  species  of  weed, 
which  was  of  a  hue  between  scarlet  and  crimson,  and  of  a  spongy 
nature.  Perhaps  this,  if  found  in  abundance,  may  have  given  the 
recent  name  to  this  sea ;  for  this  was  the  Arabian  Gulf  of  the  an- 
cients, whose  '  Mare  Erythraeum,'  or  Red  Sea,  was  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  weed  was  perhaps  the  Suph  of  the  Hebrews,  whence  again 
Suph,  their  name  for  this  sea.'  I  sought  pei*sonally,  and  by  inquiries 
among  them,  after  such  a  weed,  but  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any 
other  than  the  common  brown  weed  of  the  English  channel,  ap- 
proaching nearer  in  color  to  those  floating  fields  which  are  car- 
ried northward  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida  stream,  and  having  rather 
a  yellowish  than  a  reddish  hue.  Even  this,  however,  was  by 
no  means  abundant,  any  more  than  the  beautiful  shells  of  which  ha 
speaks,  and  which  are  found  only  to  the  southward. 

We  returned  in  the  evening  with  a  light  southerly  breexe  against 
die  ebb  tide,  and  had  scarcely  landed,  before  the  wind  flew  round 
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to  the  north-weftt,  and  blew  with  great  violence,  increasing  with  the 
night. 

4s  a  port,  Suez  is  infinitely  superior  to  Cosseir,  farther  down  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it  from  the  southward,  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  northerly  winds,  may  be  considered  as  its 
greatest  if  not  its  only  disadvantage.  When  the  port  is  gained,  how- 
ever, the  shelter  from  those  winds,  under  the  high  land  of  Mount 
Adaga,  is  secure  ;  the  depth  of  water,  from  two-and-a-half  to  ten  fa- 
thoms, is  convenient;  and  the  holding  ground,  being  firm  sand,  is  good. 
The  prevalence  of  fine  weather  will  generally  allow  good  anchorages 
to  be  deliberately  chosen  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  berths  may  be 
flhifbed  at  pleasure.  The  tides,  having  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
rise  and  fall,  are  not  violent  in  their  rate  of  ebb  and  flow,  and  are  but 
little  influenced  by  winds.  The  time  of  high  water,  at  full  and  change, 
is  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  the  new  moon  of  to-day  affording 
me  an  opportunity  of  actual  observation  ;  and  from  the  testimonies 
of  others,  those  tides  are  extremely  regular  in  their  courses  and 
returns. 

Vessels  lightened  of  their  cargoes,  and  laden  boats,  pass  from  the 
outer  harbor  to  the  town,  through  the  deep  channel,  at  all  times  of 
tide  ;  and  for  small  boats,  there  is  water  through  the  shallow  channel 
at  about  a  quarter  flood.  Cargoes  may  be  therefore  shipped  and 
landed  in  the  large  barks  of  the  country,  with  perfect  safety  ;  the  dis- 
tance of  the  anchorage  to  the  wharves  being  at  least  three  miles,  would 
render  the  use  of  ship's  boats  unnecessary,  unless  to  tow  against  the 
wind  or  tide. 

Of  the  vessels  now  actually  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea; 
from  Suez  only,  there  are  upward  of  a  hundred  sail,  including  the 
dows,  or  boats  of  forty  to  sixty  tons  each.  These  bring  from  Mocha, 
Jedda,  Yambo,  and  the  ports  of  the  south,  coffee,  gums,  spices, 
drugs,  Indian  pepper,  etc.,  and  return  thence  with  Egyptian  com. 
Their  passages  to  the  southward  are  in  general  short  and  favorable  ; 
but  in  beating  up  the  Red  Sea,  their  practice  is  to  turn  to  windward 
during  the  day,  and  anchor  on  the  coast  until  morning,  as  the  north- 
erly winds  die  away  at  sun  set,  and  make  night  anchorages  safe.  For 
this  purpose,  they  are  provided  with  light  anchors  and  grass  cables, 
and  these  in  more  than  usual  abundance,  from  their  liability  to  loss 
by  the  chafing  of  the  coral  rocks.  Fresh  water  is  bad  and  scarce 
through  every  part  of  the  Red  Sea ;  it  is  therefore  an  article  of  ex- 
pense, and  one  that  requires  rigid  economy  in  its  use.  The  foun- 
tains of  Ayoon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  supply  ships  at  Suez  for  thenr 
voyage  to  the  southward,  and  at  Tor  they  generally  touch  to  replen- 
ish, c3*ter  a  long  passage  up. 

The  wages  of  sailors  are  low,  and  their  provisions  cheap,  being 
chiefly  rice,  coffee,  ghee  or  butter,  and  com,  etc. ;  but  they  are  ao  un- 
skilful in  their  profession,  that  a  double  crew  is  almost  indispensable 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  voyage.  The  pilots  of  the  port  are  also 
extremely  iflporant  of  their  duty,  and  every  thing  combines  to  render 
capacity  and  vigilance  the  more  necessary  on  the  part  of  those  who 
may  be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  vessels  in  this  sea.  The 
magazines  for  the  reception  of  goods  are  cheap,  and  sufficiently 
Becure  for  a  jclimate  in  which  it  seldom  rains.    Oamels  for  their  coii- 
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reyance  to  Cairo  can  always  be  depended  on,  and  the  slis^ht  escort 
of  a  field-piece  and  twenty  or  thirty  cavalry,  may  be  considered  ani'* 
pie  protection  against  the  plundering  wanderers  of  the  desert. 

The  want  of  docks  at  Suez,  the  necessity  of  having  every  material 
either  for  building  or  repairs  brought  by  the  caravans  from  Egypt, 
the  difficulty  of  heaving  a  vessel  down,  from  the  existence  of  a  tiae, 
andjof  leaving  her  dry  on  the  beach,  from  the  insufficiency  of  its  rise 
and  fall,  are  all  serious  obstacles  to  the  making  it  a  naval  arsenal,  or 
to  the  giving  ships  even  a  temporary  refit  in  its  harbor.  Vessels 
trading  from  India  hence,  should  therefore  be  invariably  coppered, 
and  so  complete  in  their  equipments,  as  to  have  on  board  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  own  repairs  :  the  simple  articles  of  a  needle  or  a 
ikein  of  twine  to  repair  a  bread-bag,  a  bung  for  a  water-cask,  or  a 
broom  to  sweep  the  decks  with,  being  as  difficult  to  be  found  here  as 
a  mast,  an  anchor,  or  a  cable. 

In  visiting  the  small  yard  for  building,  where  two  vessels  were  on 
the  stocks,  I  could  not  but  remember  the  very  curious  observations 
of  Mr.  Browne  on  the  subject,  during  his  visit  here.  He  says  :  *  The 
Arab  mode  of  building  is  singular,  for  they  use  no  art  to  bend  the 
timbers,  none  of  which  arc  crooked,  unless  naturally  so,  and  where 
the  upper  and  lower  ribs  join,  they  do  not  pass  over  one  another,  but 
by  the  side  of  each  other !'  There  are  few  subjects  perhaps  on  which 
literary  men  are  more  liable  to  error,  than  on  that  of  maritime  affiurs. 
When  those  errors  are  of  a  trifling  kind,  they  are  very  pardonable ; 
but  when  they  display  a  total  ignorance  of  the  matter  on  which  they 
treat,  one  cannot  but  regret  that  they  should  so  commit  themselves, 
by  a  misapplication  of  talents,  or  by  venturing  remarks  on  affairs 
with  which  they  are  not  conversant.  In  the  present  instance,  more 
particularly,  had  Mr.  Browne  been  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  ship'-building,  or  known  only  the  outlines  of 
marine  architecture,  he  would  have  found  that  those  very  character- 
iatics  of  the  Arabian  mode,  were  also  the  leading  features  of  our  own ; 
and  that  from  a  first  rate  line-of-battle  ship,  down  to  a  frigate's 
launch,  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  British  yards  ;  first,  be- 
cause artificially-bent  wood  for  knees  and  floor  timbers,  would  be 
inferior  in  strength  to  those  preserving  the  natural  form  of  their 
growth  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  side-joining  of  the  ribs  gives  double 
Btrength  to  their  immediate  point  of  union,  and  admits  a  smooth  sur- 
face for  planking ;  whereas,  to  obtain  this,  the  timbers,  or  the  upper 
and  lower  ribs,  as  he  terms  them,  were  joined  by  passing  over  each 
other,  it  would  be  necessary  to  taper  off  the  extremities  of  each,  to 
form  a  smooth  surface  for  the  reception  of  the  outer  plank,  when  the 
point  of  union  between  the  timbers,  where  most  strength  is  required, 
would,  by  such  a  method,  be  made  the  weakest 

The  artizans  of  this  naval  yard  are  all  Greeks  of  the  Archipelago, 
chiefly  from  Idra,  Ipsera,  and  Mitylene,  and  are  not  inferior  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  art  to  the  ship-wrights  of  .the  Mediterranean. 
Their  supplies  of  building-timber  are  chiefly  from  the  coast  of  Cara- 
mania,  in  Asia  Minor,  transported  by  way  of  Cairo  and  the  Nile ; 
their  spars,  cordage,  sails,  pitch,  tar,  anchors,  guns,  etc.,  are  drawn 
either  from  Constantinople  or  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  all  this  renders 
the  building  of  a  vessel  and  her  outfit  extremely  expensive  here. 
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Lord  Valentia  remarks,  that  Suez  labors  under  considerable  dis- 
advantages from  its  situation  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  and  diffi* 
cult  gulf,  down  which  the  wind  blows  nine  months  in  the  year.  *  In 
early  times,  says  he,  it  was  some  counterbalance,  that  a  canal  com- 
municated with  the  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt,  by  which  they  could 
be  supplied  with  grain  for  exportation  to  Arabia.  Yet  with  all  this, 
the  Ptolemies,  who  were  good  judges  of  what  was  for  the  best, 
thought  it  advisable  to  establish  a  new  emporium  at  Berenice,  (lower 
down  the  Red  Sea,)  though  it  obliged  them  to  convey  the  goods  up- 
ward of  two  hundred  miles  over  land  to  Coptos,  before  they  could 
be  embarked  on  the  Nile.  From  all  this  disadvantage  of  situation, 
even  if  the  canal  again  existed,  Berenice  would  be  preferable  to 
Suez.' 

On  the  fact  of  Suez  having,  in  many  respects,  a  disadvantageous 
situation,  and  on  the  propriety  of  the  reasons  assigned,  no  one  would 
differ  from  his  lordship,  any  more  than  they  would  doubt  the  histori- 
cal truth  of  the  Ptolemeian  establishment  of  Berenice.  Under  so 
wealthy,  so  powerful,  and  so  well  regulated  a  government,  as  that 
by  which  Egypt  then  flourished,  when  the  dominion  of  the  desert 
was  maintained  by  the  intervening  posts  between  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Nile,  and  when  the  transportation  of  merchandise  both  by  land 
caravans,  and  river  fleets,  were  both  attended  with  security  of  pro- 
perty to  all  concerned,  such  a  route  as  that  of  Berenice  and  Coptoe 
was  preferable  ;  because  the  imperfect  state  of  navigation  in  thoae 
days  rendered  the  perils  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Red  Sea  more  dread- 
ful than  at  present,  and  the  shortening  of  a  vessel's  voyage  of  more 
importance. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  case  is  very  different.  Grain  form- 
ing the  chief,  and  one  might  almost  say  the  only,  staple  article  of 
exportation  from  Egypt  to  Arabia,  can  be  had  no  where  in  such  abun- 
dance, and  with  such  facility  of  transportation,  as  at  Suez  ;  because  of 
its  being  nearer  to  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  grain 
of  which  is  firmer,  and  better  fitted  for  exportation,  than  that  of  the 
Said,  or  Upper  Egypt ;  and  because  the  road  thence  is  not  one-third 
the  distance  of  the  Coptos  route,  is  less  mountainous,  and  more 
clear  from  the  attacks  of  free-booters ;  thus  affording  a  facility  of 
transportation  across  its  firm  gravelly  plains,  which  renders  the  loss  of 
the  ancient  canal  of  less  importance  than  is  imagined.  The  convey- 
ance of  the  grain  down  the  Red  Sea,  when  once  embarked,  is  per- 
formed in  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  it  could  be,  if  sent  from  the 
Delta  in  boats,  to  be  conveyed  to  Berenice,  by  ascending  the  Nile  to 
Keneh.  Thus  far  as  regards  the  exportations ;  and  to  the  mode  of 
importation,  many  of  the  same  remarks  would  apply.  Supposing, 
then,  the  ports  of  Berenice  and  Suez  to  be  equally  good  and  safe,  it 
remains  for  us  to  judge,  whether  the  additional  distance  by  sea  —  at  a 
period  like  the  present,  when  that  sea  is  so  much  better  known, 
navigation  so  much  more  perfect,  and  ships  themselves  so  much  bet- 
ter constructed,  both  for  safety  and  despatch,  with  only  one  discharge 
of  cargo,  and  its  transportation  immediately  to  the  capital,  by  a 
securer  and  a  shorter  route —  is  not  more  advantageous  than  the  land- 
ing of  merchandise  at  Berenice,  farther  south ;  having  it  conveyed 
a  treble  distance,  across  a  mountainous  track  of  desert  to  the  Nild, 
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where  its  remoteness  from  the  metropolis  would  render  all  caravans 
more  liable  to  attack  and  plunder ;  its  second  embarkation  on  the 
Nile,  necessarily  divided  into  smaller  portions  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  boats ;  its  liability  to  damage  on  the  way  ;  and  again  its  dis- 
charge  at  Cairo,  doubling  the  whole  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  pas- 
sage, independent  of  the  detentions  occasioned  by  every  change 
from  ships  to  camels,  from  camels  to  boats,  and  from  boats  to  camels 
again.  1  think  no  man  can  hesitate  in  deciding  for  the  preference  of 
Saez  over  Berenice,  who  weighs  well  the  reasons  assigned. 


Town  op  Susz,  Monday,  February  218T.  —  The  entry  into  Suez 
of  the  grand  caravan,  which  had  commenced  early  on  ^e  morning 
of  yesterday,  and  promised  not  to  finish  in  less  than  two  days  more, 
Bad  already  filled  the  town  with  bustle  and  vsu-iety.  The  arrival  of 
two  vessels  from  Jedda,  and  one  from  Yambo,  had  also  increased 
the  number  of  strangers,  and  by  this  mixture  of  visitors  from  Arabia 
and  Egypt,  we  had  every  shade  of  color,  in  countenance  and  cos- 
tume. 

My  own  Arab  dress  enabling  me  to  mix  in  the  crowd  without  fear 
of  being  detected  as  a  Christian,  or  of  even  attracting  notice  at  all, 
I  was  agreeably  occupied  throughout  the  day  in  that  sort  of  strolling 
observation  which  makes  even  lounging  both  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive. The  number  of  camels  composing  this  caravan  exceeded  four 
thousand,  with  at  least  half  that  number  of  Bedouin  guides.  There 
was  also  an  escort  of  Turkish  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  infantry, 
beside  a  number  of  traders,  agents,  etc.,  accompanying  their  own 
property,  foiming,  with  the  arrivals  by  sea,  an  additional  population 
of  five  or  six  thousand  strangers.  The  goods  brought  by  this  cara- 
van were  chiefly  grain  for  Arabia,  Egyptian  cotton,  manufactured  for 
sail-cloth,  timber,  planks,  and  oars  for  boats,  of  which  several  were 
ordered  to  be  built  for  the  Pasha,  and  a  few  articles  of  pnvate  specu- 
lation for  the  southern  markets,  such  as  gay-colored  cloths,  articles 
of  dress,  and  common  fire-arras. 

In  such  a  motley  multitude  as  were  thus  brought  together  from  op- 
posite quarters  of  the  globe,  infinite  as  their  varieties  of  dress  and 
features  were,  there  still  existed  those  marked  distinctions  by  which 
they  could  be  classed.  The  Bedouin  was  as  easily  recognised  by 
the  poverty  of  his  dress,  and  air  of  independence,  as  was  the  Turk 
by  the  gaudy  colors  of  his  apparel,  and  the  look  of  contemptuous 
disdain  with  which  he  eyed  every  one  around  him.  The  Yambo 
mariner,  black  and  half  naked,  with  bushy,  uncombed  hair,  that 
almost  concealed  his  face ;  the  sable-turbanned  Greek  ;  the  bearded 
sanctity  of  the  returning  Hadji  from  the  holy  city  of  Mecca ;  the 

freen-capped  descendant  of  the  prophet;  the  cunning  trader  of 
edda,  and  the  richer  merchants  of  Yemen,  were  all  to  be  recog- 
nised by  distinct  peculiarities.  There  was  one  feature  however,  in 
which  they  all  agreed,  and  wliich,  to  the  native  of  a  country  where 
the  practice  is  unnecessary  and  forbidden,  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  ; 
that  is,  their  passion  for  wearing  arms,  in  the  use  of  which,  perhaps 
few  people  could  be  found  more  unskilful,  or  to  the  practice  of 
which,  as  far  as  actual  warfare  is  implied,  there  are  certainly  none 
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more  naturally  averse.  Yet  from  the  Aga,  who  sacrifices  even  do- 
mestic comforts  to  the  useless  splendor  of  a  kanjar  or  dagger,  down 
to  the  naked  negro,  who  with  a  ragged  waist-cloth  only,  and  without 
a  sufficiency  of  either  bread  or  water,  will  yet  pride  himself  on  his 
heavy  sabre,  or  a  crooked  knife  braced  to  his  arm,  not  an  individual 
is  to  be  seen,  who  enjoys  that  privilege  from  his  faith,  without  wea- 
pons, the  weight  of  which  literally  incommodes  him  in  his  walk. 

On  our  return  from  the  stroll  of  the  day,  we  passed  the  evening 
in  a  crowded  Divan,  at  the  governor's,  and  remained  with  him  to 
supper,  in  which  we  were  joined  only  by  his  principal  officers ;  the 
rest  having  retired  afler  sunset  prayers,  and  joined  us  again  to  smoke 
their  evening  pipes.  The  governor's  attentions  to  mc  were  more 
than  usually  polite ;  and  his  communications,  in  answer  to  all  the 
questions  I  asked  him,  were  given  with  great  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence. • 

Town  op  Subz,  Tuesday,  February  22.  —  I  had  fixed  our  depar- 
ture on  ipy  desert  journey  in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
canal,  for  this  morning,  but,  as  is  usual  on  most  occasions  of  setting 
out,  whether  by  land  or  water,  new  difficulties  arose,  and  obstacles 
were  now  for  the  first  time  supposed  to  exist.  The  route  I  had 
marked  out  for  our  journey  across  the  desert,  was  to  follow  the  track 
of  the  ancient  canal,  by  the  salt  marshes  to  the  northward  of  Suez, 
pass  by  the  spot  marked  in  Arrowsmith's  chart,  as  the  ruins  of  Sera- 
peum  and  Aboukechied,  and  entering  the  cultivated  plain  of  Egypt 
at  the  ancient  Thaubastus,  turn  by  Her6opolis  to  Balbeis.  Every 
one  whom  we  consulted  on  the  subject,  declared  this  journey  to  be 
impracticable,  without  gi'eat  personal  risk.  This  part  of  the  desert, 
it  was  said,  was  traversed  by  the  Syrian  Bedouins,  who  are  enemies 
to  those  of  Tor,  and  our  being  robbed  and  stripped  was  a  matter  of 
certainty  in  the  opinion  of  Phanoose  ;  but,  as  he  observed,  '  Allah  ! 
kereem!' — 'God  is  merciful.'  The  governor  very  kindly  offijred 
me  an  escort  of  his  own  soldiers,  but  I  was  too  well  aware  of  its 
expense,  to  accept  it ;  and  as  ray  desire  of  accomplishing  the  journey 
was  unconquerable,  we  prepared  to  depart  alone,  hoping  to  find 
security  in  the  smallness  of  our  party,  and  in  the  appearance  of 
poverty  we  should  assume.  Our  guide  at  length  refused  to  aepart  with- 
out an  additional  sum  of  fifty  piastres  for  the  journey,  a  demand 
which  I  a^  strenuously  resisted,  and  as  both  parties  were  obstinate, 
it  bade  fair  to  detain  us  for  the  day. 

Noon  came  without  a  change  of  determination  on  either  side,  and 
I  passed  the  latter  part  of  the  day  most  agreeably  in  a  walk  along 
the  southern  beach  of  the  town  of  Suez,  from  whence  the  marine 
scenery  is  grand  and  interesting.  On  the  right,  the  high  and  rocky 
summits  of  Ad  aga  are  boldly  picturesque,  and  the  plain  leading  to 
Tor  and  Sinai,  which  is  terminated  by  a  broken  range  of  Asiatic 
mountains  on  the  lefl,  with  the  unintercepted  horizon  of  the  sea  in 
the  southern  offing,  form  altogether  a  subject  worthy  the  pencil  of  a 
Claude.  The  air  was  beautifully  calm,  and  the  serenity  of  that  un- 
broken silence  which  every  where  reigned  around,  was  like  a  mo- 
menury  slumber  of  animated  nature.     I  was  perfectly  alone  j  and 
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nothing  could  have  been  more  favorable  than  the  present  moment, 
either  as  it  regarded  the  state  of  things,  or  of  my  own  disposition  to 
receive  it,  for  an  interview  with  that  hoary  sage  from  whom  Cle- 
ombrotus  learned  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  ;  but  I  was  not 
so  highly  favored,  though  I  remembered  here,  with  all  that  superior 
pleasure  which  local  interest  can  add  even  to  the  most  beautiful 
productions,  the  poetic  and  ingenious  fragment  of  Moore's,  which 
ne  calls  '  A  Vision  of  Philosophy,*  the  subject  or  hero  of  which  he 
thus  describes. 

*  In  Plutarch*s  Essay  on  the  decline  of  oracles,  Cleombrotus,  one 
of  the  interlocutors,  describes  an  extraordinary  man  whom  he  had 
met  with,  afber  long  research,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea^ 
Ooce  in  every  year  this  supernatural  personage  appeared  to  mortals, 
and  conversed  with  them  ;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  passed  among  the 
gpnii  and  the  nymphs.  He  spoke  in  a  tone  not  far  removed  from 
singing,  and  whenever  he  opened  his  lips,  a  fragrance  filled  the 

{daoe.'  The  odor  of  his  breath,  however,  and  the  sports  of  his  dal- 
iance,  had  but  little  inducement  to  quit  the  circle  of  those  nymphs 
and  genii  of  the  skies,  to  bo  wasted  upon  this  deserted  spot.  The 
period  of  the  year  in  which  he  usually  became  visible  was  not 
perhaps  arrived,  or  the  ages  in  which  he  condescended  to  visit 
mortals  were  irrecoverably  past.  What  beauties,  however,  did 
those  lines  derive  from  contrast,  when  I  remembered  them  on  those 
barren  sands  ! 

'  'T  was  on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  at  eve,  we  met 
The  venerable  man ;  a  virgin  bloom 
Of  softness  mingled  with  the  vigorous  thought 
That  towered  upon  his  brow  ;  as  when  we  see 
The  gentle  moon,  and  the  full  radiant  sun 
Shinmg  in  heaven  together.     When  he  spoke, 
'T  was  language  sweetened  into  song—  such  holy  sounds 
As  oft  the  spirit  of  the  good  man  hoars, 
Prelusive  to  the  harmony  of  heaven, 
When  death  is  nigh  !  and  still,  as  hs  unclosed 
His  sacred  lips,  an  odor  all  as  bland 
As  ocean-hrcezes  crathcr  from  the  flowers 
That  blossom  in  elysium,  breathed  around  ! 
With  silent  awe  we  listened,  while  he  told 
Of  the  dark  veil,  which  many  nn  age  had  hung 
O'er  Nature's  form,  till  by  the  touch  of  Time 
The  mystic  shroud  grew  thin  and  luminousu 
And  half  the  goddess  beamed  in  glimpses  through  it  V 

From  this  spot  I  extended  my  ramble  round  the  southern  beach, 
where  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  arc  seen  in  several  places  dis- 
tinguishable along  the  edge  of  the  present  town  of  Suez,  among  the 
heaps  of  pottery  and  brick,  which  invariably  accompany  the  wreck 
of  settlements  annihilated  or  destroyed.  Over  a  sheik's  tomb  here 
is  reared  the  fragment  of  a  granite  pillar,  and  upon  the  wharves  are 
still  lying  portions  of  white  marble  columns. 

After  making  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  I  ascended  the  mound  which 
retains  the  name  of  Kolzoum,  the  very  base  of  which  is  washed 
by  the  sea,  as  it  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of 
Suez.  Among  all  this  heap,  however,  not  a  vestige  remains  of  any  kind 
of  building,  not  even  the  fragment  of  a  wall,  a  pillar,  or  a  foundation  : 
nor  could  I  find,  after  diligent  search,  any  thing  like  the  remains  of 
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the  stone  pip^s  which  Mr.  Brown  saw,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  of  conveying  water  to  the  site  of  Kolzoum,  from  Bir  Naha, 
or  the  well  of  Naha.  Major  Rennell  very  correctly  remarks,  that 
this  is  a  well,  situated  some  miles  to  the  east  of  Suez,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  inlet  of  the  sea  that  passes  before  it.  '  One 
may  conclude,'  he  adds,  '  that  this  work  was  unnecessary  during  the 
existence  of  a  canal  from  the  Nile  ;'  and  he  might  have  said,  too, 
that  it  must  have  been  carried  underneath  a  broad  though  shallow 
arm  of  the  sea,  to  the  opposite  coast ;  a  work  of  labor  and  expense, 
which,  compared  with  its  object,  is  not  at  all  probable,  since  water 
could  always  be  conveyed  with  facility  and  despatch  in  boats,  in 
the  small  quantities  which  all  the  wells  of  the  neighborhood  pro- 
duce, and  which  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  dry.  Nothing, 
in  short,  remains  of  the  ancient  Kolzoum,  but  one.continued  heap  of 
rubbish  ;  its  destruction  is  complete ;  and  by  a  collection  of  stonei 
within  an  entrenchment  at  the  top,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  re- 
cently used  as  a  post  of  defence. 

In  the  very  learned  and  masterly  discussion  of  Major  Rennell,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  its  canals,  when  endeavoring  to  establish 
the  distance  between  Serapeum  and  Pelusium,  he  says :  'The  position 
of  the  former  is  unknown,  but  by  circumstances,  it  ought  to  be  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  to  ArsinoS  of  course ;  but  this  latter 
must  have  been  more  to  the  north  than  Suez,  as  the  sea  has  retreated, 
and  is  constantly  retreating  to  the  south,  and  has  even  left  Kolzoum, 
which  was  a  port  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
inland ;  therefore  Arsino^  may  have  been  full  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  Suez.'  (p.  454.)  Having  this  memorandum  among  my  extracts 
for  observation,  I  was  the  more  anxious  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
this  mass  of  ruins,  although  still  called  by  the  inhabitants  here,  Kol- 
zoum, was  really  the  site  of  that  settlement  or  not.  My  elevated 
situation  enabled  me  to  distinguish  from  its  summit  the  smallest 
object  for  several  miles  to  .the  northward,  across  the  sandy  plain,  if 
any  such  objects  existed.  The  wells  of  Suez  and  Adjerood  were 
in  sight  to  the  north-west,  and  the  sandy  beach  along  which  the  arm 
of  the  sea,  extending  beyond  Suez,  flows,  continued  its  course  to 
the  north,  inclining  easterly  ;  but  in  all  this  range  of  view,  neither 
mound,  rubbish,  or  fragment  of  any  kind,  was  to  be  seen,  to  indicate 
the  situation  of  former  buildings  :  and  all  whom  I  consulted,  agreed 
that  the  spot  on  which  I  stood  was  the  only  one  near  Suez,  contain- 
ing ancient  remains,  distinguishable  from  the  sands.  Yet  this  mound 
has  the  sea  flowing  up  to  its  very  base,  and  stretching  beyond  it  to 
the  northward,  inclining  easterly  for  three  or  four  miles  at  least.  To 
what  settlement  the  granite  and  marble  columns,  lying  scattered  at 
Suez,  could  have  belonged,  whether  to  ArsinoS  or  Kolzoum,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  determine.  The  known  indolence  of  the  Turks,  and  their 
indifference  to  the  transportation  of  such  fragments,  more  particu- 
larly as  they  lie  broken  and  unused  for  any  purpose,  induce  one  to 
conclude,  that  they  occupy  the  original  place  of  their  destruction,  or 
their  fall ;  and  coupling  this  with  Mr.  Brown's  opinion  that  Suez  itself 
is  a  comparatively  modem  town,  and  probably  built  within  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  of  which  it  bears  every  appearance,  as  well  as  having 
been  unknown  to  travellers  of  a  more  ancient  date,  I  am  diaposed 
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to  think  that  Suez  itself,  including  the  mound  without  its  northern 

Site,  occupies  the  very  site  of  Kolzoum,  and  that  Arsino^  might 
en  have  oeen  more  to  the  north ward»  as  Rennell  describes  it ;  the 
remains,  from  being  more  ancient,  having  disappeared,  by  the  united 
nancies  of  an  undermining  sea,  and  the  overwhelming  sands  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  toward  the  land. 

Returning  from  my  evening  walk,  I  supped  at  the  governor's, 
and  remained  there  late  in  a  crowded  divan,  a  rich  merchant 
from  Jedda  having  paid  his  personal  respects  to  Hassan  Aga. 
After  evening  prayei*s,  performed  with  all  possible  solemnity,  these 
bearded  elders  amused  themselves  in  playing  tricks  upon  an  old 
Hadjiy  or  Pilgrim,  whom  the  governor  retained  among  his  depend- 
ants as  a  buffoon  ;  among  a  number  of  other  devices,  the  loading  his 
pipe  with  gunpowder  beneath  the  tobacco,  so  as  to  explode  while 
•rooking,  and  placing  fire  in  the  small  outer  cup  in  which  they  serve 
coffee,  so  as  to  burn  his  fingers,  and  make  him  forego  his  hold,  were 
applauded  by  loud  bui*8ts  of  laughter,  which,  from  the  contrast  of 
their  general  gravity,  came  from  them  with  a  very  borrowed  grace 
indeed. 

Taking  leave  of  this  Turkish  Aga,  to  whose  kindness  I  had  been 
much  indebted,  I  retired  to  rest,  and  the  differences  with  my  guide, 
Phanoose,  being  amicably  adjtisted,  the  next  sunrise  was  fixed  for 
our  departure  on  the  Desert  Journey  of  Investigation,  already  ad- 
verted to.     The  results  of  this  will  be  given  in  the  ensuing  number. 
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I'tk  Been  the  blushins  dawn  on  India's  monntains, 
When,  bathed  m  gold,  the  son  kisaed  the  blue  aea, 

And  I  have  cooled  my  limbs  in  Ganga's  fountains  i 
And  then,  O  €k)D !  alone  I  thought  on  Thee, 
By  Ganga's  fountains,  thought  alone  on  Thee! 

And  I  have  dwelt  within  the  polar  sphere, 

Mid  realms  of  crystal  ice,  and  marked  the  stars. 

Reflecting  halos  of  celestial  light, 
Bnffhter  than  Hindol's  gems  or  Nared's  spars. 

Through  the  protract^  reign  of  arctic  night  i 
And  there,  O  God  !  alone  I  thought  on  Thee, 
Mid  frozen  oceans,  thought  alone  on  Thee  \ 

Beneath  the  tropic's  arid,  scorching  beat 

On  the  Bahamas,  have  I  pantinc  stood ; 
Viewinff  thy  wonders  in  the  coral  beds, 

Which  spread,  in  endless  vines,  beneath  the  flood  *r 
And  gazing  on  the  ffolden  sands  and  sea, 
My  thoughts  were  fixed,  O  God  1  alone  on  Thee ! 

I  've  stretched  my  arms  o'er  thrones,  where  once  did  reign 
The  pUime-crown'd  Incas  of  a  southern  world ; 

Sons  of  the  Sun !  kings  of  the  vestal  fire. 
Who  realms  have  lost,  and  desolation  hurled  ; 

In  the  deep  mine  I've  stood,  adoring  Thee, 

Thinking  •kme,  my  God!  alone  on  Thee  I 
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MY      YEARS. 

I  AM  not  what  I  was.    I  feel  these  years 

Have  done  sad  office  for  me;  and  that  time. 

Which  I  had  dreamed  might  fling  around  the  path 

On  which  I  ventured,  something  of  that  light 

Which  cheers  life  like  a  halo,  has  but  cast 

A  sickly  shadow  o'er  my  pilgrimage. 

And  made  thus  far  what  I  had  deemed  should  be 

A  course  for  men  to  point  at  and  admire, 

Only  an  upward  strife  of  weariness  — 

A  struggle  with  dark  destiny  —  a  toil 

In  which  I  've  given  no  lesson  to  the  world 

Of  that  stem  toleration  which  sets  crown 

On  virtue  in  her  trial ;  because  here 

I've  poured  my  spirit  out  in  dull  complaint, 

That  should  have  striven  for  mastery ! 

I  see 

Through  the  pale  vista  of  my  memory. 

What  once  I  was,  compared  with  what  I  am. 

I  once  was  buoyant,  and  my  footstep  rose 

To  something  strong  within  me.    I  gave  voice 

As  in  uplifting  music,  to  high  thoughts 

That  spukc  of  a  high  nature,  that  should  rise, 

So  it  were  true  to  Rim  who  fashioned  it, 

Onward,  in  loftv  march  up  to  the  skies; 

Or,  were  it  faithless,  downward  to  the  dust 

Our  graves  are  made  of !    I  was  certain,  then. 

There  was  no  power  could  lure  my  eye  from  neaven, 

Or  that  a  cloud  upon  the  things  of  earth 

Could  come,  than  midnight  quicker  and  more  deep ! 

But  I  have  found  my  reason  was  a  child 

Without  a  master — a  mere  wanderer — 

Untaught  and  learning  nothing  —  till  my  days 

Brought  something  that  reproved  me  as  it  passed ; 

A  strong,  rebuking  spirit,  whose  dark  wings, 

Heavy  with  sorrow,  swept  but  slowly  by, 

And  held  me  in  lonj;  shadow,  like  a  night! 

Thus  was  it  that  I  found  a  punishment 

Brought  by  my  years,  for  giving  to  the  earth 

What  with  my  young  vows  should  have  gone  to  God ! 


'T  is  not  mine  to  forget.    Yet  can  I  not 

Remember  what  I  would,  or  what  were  well ! 

Mem'ry  plays  tyrant  with  me,  by  a  wand 

I  cannot  master.    I  may  not  forget 

Mv  visitations,  that  have  shadowed  me 

Like  an  eclipse;  until  my  tortured  heart 

Was  weakened  like  a  child's;  and  like  a  child' S| 

Scarce  knew  its  duty  in  its  feebleness. 

Forgetfulness  of  sorrow  is  not  mine, 

But  on  me  rests  remembrance  like  a  ban; 

Yet  like  the  flash  that  plays  upon  the  cloud 

In  the  night  season,  mem  ry  will  unveil. 

Though  lor  a  moment,  some  dim  passages 

Of  my  passed,  palled  existence.    I  can  see, 

As  in  a  dream,  now  life  was  when  I  sprang 

Into  its  highway  for  the  agony 

And  strain  of  high  contention.    I  can  see, 

Beyond  a  vision  s  clearness,  how  I  went 

Cheered  as  the  lark  is,  to  the  upper  sky 

By  the  unbarring  morning;  so  by  shouts 

Of  men,  as  they  broke  round  mc,  in  my  morn  ! 

Life  was  a  panorama  of  high  hope  — 

A  prospect  of  high  travel,  and  great  fame. 

I  saw  upon  the  mture  painted  naught 

That  looked  like  frowns  upon  repelling  brows, 

But  only  hands  that  seemed  to  beckon  on 

In  a  still,  strange  temptation,  that  my  eye 
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Grew  mad  with,  till  the  colon  of  this  earth 
Took  hue  like  tooae  of  heaven  ;  and  I  forgot 
It  was  the  destiny  of  one  to  fade^ 
And  that  my  love  was  given  to !    But  my  yemn 
Here,  too,  brought  knowledge ;  in  that  compaay 
Of  sadness  ancTrepentance,  whose  dim  train 
Sweeps  on  so  with  experience,  that  they  seem 
Like  manacled  and  cowled  captives  at  the  car 
Of  some  unmoved  and  stayless  conqueror ! 

And  now  how  gaze  I  on  that  memory 
Of  that  first  page  I  turned  for  lessons  here  ? 
My  prayer  is  to  forget  that  dreamy  past  — 
And  senseless  to  the  present,  to  look  on, 
And  upward,  with  a  better  constancy, 
And  holier  aspiration,  till  rebuke 
Is  merged  in  mercy^  and  I  feel  the  clouds 
Are  bending  to  receive  me,  like  great  wings, 
To  waft  me  to  the  mighty  tabernacle 
That  they  are  round  about  I 
mm-Yvrk,  Jammary,  1838.  Grbmvills  Mellkji. 


A   RELIC   OP   THE   AMERICAN    REVOLUTION. 

A  JOUBKAL  or  SIGHT  TXABs'   HABO   FIOHTINO  DUBINQ  THB  WAB  FOB  OUB  INDEPBHOSKCB. 


BY     COLONEL     ALLAN     M'LANE. 


We  have  before  us,  through  the  courtesy  of  an  obliging  friend  in 
the  country,  an  ancient  document,  which  can  scarcely  ml  to  interest 
every  true  American.  It  is  the  original  '  Journal  of  the  War  for  our 
Independence,'  kept  by  that  gallant  officer,  Major  Allan  M 'Lane, 
father  of  the  Hon.  Louis  M'Lane,  late  Minister  to  France.  It  was 
presented  by  the  veteran  writer  to  Gov.  Bloomfield,  of  New-Jersey, 
the  chairman  and  father  of  the  Pension  Law  of  the  United  States. 
Attached  to  the  journal,  is  the  following  original  letter  from  Gen. 
Washington  to  the  Board  of  War,  in  relation  to  the  long  and  honor- 
able service  of  the  writer  : 


r| — g-   *  Ma  JOB  Allan  M'Lanb,  late  of  the  Continental  Army  under  my  command, 
I  I  informs  me  that  John  Pibbcb,  Esq.,  Paymaster  General,  and  Commissioner 


of  the  Army  Accounts,  doth  not  consider  himself  authorized,  by  the  Resolution  of  Con- 
mss,  and  construction  of  the  Honorable  Board  of  War,  to  adjust  his  claims  to  half  pay 
rorlife,  and  refers  the  Major  to  Lieut.  Col.  H.  Lbe,  to  be  provided  for,  with  the  other  offi- 
cers of  his  legion.  Major  M'Lane  has  served  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  Early  in  the  year  1777,  he  raised  a  full  company, 
which  was  attached  to  one  of  the  sixteen  additional  regiments.  On  his  joining  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  he  was  selected  to  command  a  party  of  observation ;  and  on  the  incor- 
poration of  those  regiments  into  other  regiments  of  the  several  states,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  Miyor  Lee's  partisan  infantry,  Juljr  13,  1779,  ana  served  witn  graat 
reputation  in  Lee's  legion,  till  March,  1781.  The  Major  was  then  transferred  to  the 
army  under  the  Babon  Stsubbn's  command,  in  Virgmia.  He  commanded  a  detach- 
ment from  the  Marquis  Db  Lapatettb's  infantry,  and  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
the  Board  of  War,  and  Commander-in-chief,  till  after  the  siege  of  York ;  and  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  on  half-pay  for  life,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1781. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Rocky  Hill, 
the  4th  day  of  November,  1783.' 

(Signed,)  *  Gso.  Washinoton.' 

'To  TVS  Hon.  Boabo  op  Wab.' 

The  '  Journal*  is  written  in  the  old  school  style  of  penmansbip, 
round  and  bold,  in  occasional  antique  orthogrraphy,  and  generally  m 
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the  second  person.  It  extends  through  a  period  of  '  eight  years' 
hard  fighting/  and  illustrates  some  of  the  darkest  periods  in  our 
country's  history,  in  a  style  of  modest  and  sententious  brevity,  cha- 
racteristic of  a  true  hero.     But  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself. 

'  On  the  assembling  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  M'Lane 
armed  at  his  own  expense,  and  pledged  his  all  in  support  of  his 
country.  In  November,  1775,  he  joined  the  Minute  Men,  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  Gov.  Dunmore,  where  he  fought  the  enemy  till  Janu- 
ary, 1776.  In  August  of  that  year,  he  joined  General  Washington 
at  New- York ;  and  when  the  British  landed  on  Long  Island,  he 
was  with  the  American  infantry  as  a  volunteer,  and  fought  day  and 
night,  till  afler  the  bloody  battle  of  the  29th  of  August,  at  which 
time  he  surprised  and  took,  near  Yellow  Hook,  five  officers,  and 
fifteen  privates,  British  marines,  and  the  only  prisoners  taken.  He 
passed  them  safely  over  to  New-York  from  Brooklyn,  returned  to 
Long  Island  in  the  night,  joined  the  Light  Infantry  on  the  lines,  and 
remained  with  Washington's  army  until  they  returned  to  Now- York. 
He  fought  all  this  unfortunate  campaign  on  Harlaem  Heights,  White 
Plains,  and  in  Jersey,  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  —  found  himself 
He  was  soon  after  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  by  Washington, 
and  raised  an  hundred  men  with  his  own  private  funds,  advancing 
specie  for  bounty.  He  fought  hard  fights  at  Short  Hill,  in  Jersey, 
in  June,  1777,  and  at  Gray's  Hill,  Maryland,  where  he  assisted  the 
American  infantry  in  checking  the  enemy,  who  had  landed  at  Turkey 
Point,  in  their  chase  of  the  militia.  Fought  another  hard  battle 
on  the  11th  September,  near  Chadsford,  on  the  Brandy  wine.  Lieut 
Houston  and  nine  men  fell  that  day.  * 

'  Gen.  Washington  fell  back  on  Philadelphia,  but  Congress  ordered 
him  to  face  the  enemy  again,  on  the  morning  of  the  16lh.  M'Lane 
skirmished  with  the  enemy,  on  the  Lancaster  road,  while  Washing- 
ton formed  for  a  general  action,  which  a  heavy  rain  only  prevented. 
The  Lord's  name  be  praised !  —  for  the  army  would  have  been  cut  to 
pieces.  M'Lane  hung  upon  the  enemy's  lines,  until  early  in  Octo- 
ber, when  he  moved  in  front  of  Wayne  to  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
having  previously  reconnoitered  the  enemy's  position.  He  made 
the  first  fire  upon  them  from  Mount  Airy,  and  followed  the  retreat- 
ing foe  as  far  as  the  market  in  Germantown.  After  this  battle,  the 
British  army  retired  to  Philadelphia.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
December,  however,  they  moved  out  to  surprise  Washington's  camp ; 
but  M'Lane,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  observation,  surprised  the 
enemy  at  Hunt's  Hill,  and,  by  a  close  fire,  harassed  them  all  night, 
without  the  loss  of  one  of  his  men.  The  next  day  at  noon,  he  turned 
the  enemy's  right,  entered  Germantown,  and  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion between  the  British  army  and  the  town,  for  that  day  and  night. 
At  day-break,  on  the  following  morning,  he  found  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing on  Washington's  lefb,  and  joined  Gen.  Keed,  while  engaged 
with  a  van  of  the  enemy  ;  and  when  that  officer's  horse  was  shot  un- 
der him,  kept  the  British  infantry  from  bayonetting  him,  while  he 
had  time  to  escape.  He  then  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  by  the 
Old  York  road,  to  the  Globe  Mill,  in  Front-street,  where  he  forced 
five  hundred  of  them  to  throw  off  the  rails  from  their  shoulders,  which 
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they  had  collected  near  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  after  burning  the  ad- 
jacent houees. 

*  In  a  few  days  after,'  (we  continue  the  Journal,)  *  Gen.  Wash- 
ing^n  broke  up  his  encampment  at  White  Marsh,  moved  across 
the  Schuylkill  mto  the  woods  at  Valley  Forge,  and  there  halted. 
M'Lane  was  detached  into  the  peninsula,  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  horse  and  infantry,  fur- 
nished by  Gen.  Small  wood,  at  Wilmington.  He  relieved  both  Wash- 
ington's and  Small  wood's  armies,  and  on  his  return  to  his  duty  on  the 
lines,  in  February,  1778,  he  fell  in  with  Commodore  Barry,  at  Port 
Penn,  where  he  had  secured  four  British  transports  at  the  piers. 
The  enemy's  fleet  attacked  Barry,  and  M'Lane  strengthened  the 
position  with  bundles  of  hay,  from  out  of  the  transports,  and  kept 
the  enemy  from  landing,  till  Barry  escaped  with  an  armed  schooner. 
He  then  set  fire  to  the  transports,  spiked  his  guns,  and  moved  off 
with  the  British  prisoners  taken  by  Barry.  He  then  joined  Gen. 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  was  detached  immediately  to  German- 
town,  and  hung  upon  the  enemy's  lines  near  the  city,  till  they  reached 
it.  In  May,  he  prevented  the  British  army  from  destroying  Lafay- 
ette's infantry  at  Barren  Hill  Church,  on  the  Schuylkill  road.  Gen. 
Grant  had  turned  the  Marquis's  left,  and  got  into  his  rear  in  the 
night,  and  there  waited  for  a  long  column  of  advancing  Hessians. 
M'Lane  had  been  joined,  in  the  mean  time,  by  one  hundred  rifle- 
men, from  Morgan's  regiment,  and  forty  Indians.  He  fell  in  with 
the  Hessians  at  Van  Deren's  Mill,  six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and 
there  he  amused  t(iem,  till  the  Marquis  escaped  Grant's  vigilance. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  he  entered  Philadelphia  at  day-break,  with  a 
small  party  of  horse  and  infantry ;  and  while  the  body  of  the  British 
army  were  moving  through  the  city  to  Gloucester  Point,  he  took 
one  captain,  four  sergeants,  two  corporals,  one  provost  marshal,  and 
thirty-four  privates,  without  firing  one  shot. 

'  Before  the  enemy  evacuated  Philadelphia,  M'Lane  kept  an  ac- 
count of  fifty  fights  he  had  with  them  on  the  lines.  He  had  fallen 
into  an  ambuscade  of  British  horse  and  infantry,  near  the  rocks  on 
the  Bustleton  road ;  received  the  fire  of  the  infantry ;  was  driven 
to  the  horse ;  two  of  the  troop  dashed  at  him ;  he  ran  them  off,  and 
lost  sight  of  the  troop  ;  then  turned  upon  the  two  horsemen,  drove 
the  contents  of  his  pistol  into  one,  and  wounded  the  other  with  the 
empty  stock,  and  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  ambuscade.  A  paint- 
ing of  this  action  is  in  Peale's  Museum.  At  another  time,  near  the 
Rising  Sun  Tavern,  on  the  Germantown  road,  he  attacked  and  beat 
a  patrol  of  thirteen  British  horse,  with  two  American  dragoons,  and 
wounded  one  of  the  enemy.  They  took  the  horrors,  and  gallopped 
off,  stating  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British  piquet,  that  the 

d d  rebel  M'Lane  had  ambuscaded  them,  and  they  cut  their 

way  through  it,  and  like  to  have  cut  him  up  !  Gen.  Arnold  entered 
the  city  on  the  20th.  Before  Arnold  entered  the  city,  William  West, 
Deputy  Clothier  General,  also  entered,  and  under  the  authority  of 
Gen.  Arnold,  purchased  at  his  own  price  all  the  merchandise  he 
could  find,  and  disposed  of  the  goods  for  the  good  of  the  concern, 
viz:  Arnold,  Commandant,  James  Maise,  Clothier  General,  and 
William  West,  the  deputy.     This  speculation  tended  to  raise  the 
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3ixci(  If'  ji!wiiiE,  inn  n   niura  :lie  mnniiser  if  'ha  \  mmrinin  Jififaen ; 
Amoiii.  jLuatf.  ina    f^  isi.  -vaum  via  Ji  :aif  ijiiirvunr  ▼arid  . 

liai    111  Aicn  |oo(M   uiiL   Tifrrnuniiiw*.  viicn   in*  rr  nn'^'   iit  Juiiiiiir   jv  iih  'iMtijie' 
-.^nHmj.  vr  UiTSonH  iDnmniMi  p*  iim.  Hiuii  m  kjiii  nr    Su:    iiiAi  iKneiir  if  zia  saamsr- 

V'tjuas  HIT  jami^i  lua  !Um  lar  ii   .''ini'.    .    r. 

^    ■■■;  *TI   TS" JItfT   Tj. 


:a;fHiii  in  inca  'Uie  -"neray  4  !:ne  :e'  3iJir:a.  t.:  r-'^f  7r:Ciccii:fi  re  ie- 
«r-i»ri.  imt  .3»*n:r»s  :iie  :attie  :f  >f.:nini:nni3.  in  iiii  -ifussms^  ir^!«  *:iz- 
'irwi    EEifSHion    :#»s«rti»r»    rr-ica  "Je   3r.rii»ii  irT2i7.     S-f   ;t:i=»*«i  'j-ss. 

aft  •:r;?:i:naai:ri»:    i  ::;ir*:-'  :f  laiiiana  i.i-i   ■.njri.T:r-r.  :i''  "J^e  A^eri-rin 

.o«t  ilia  Lj*rii.  .7 ■(!«»«  ;  en  :iii»  ?^-i  7  :::•?>  li'i  ■w-is  rr-i-f?*?!  ::;■  j-;l2  Maior 
H.  Lft*5,  near  -iift  'TV-.t*.  iz«i  •::  :-:c:=x3i£  ii»*  •.zfiz.m'  vin  "be  line* 
near  rk*jfii»"T  p;i-:*:.     H-*  5ii:«:seii~ii  Ji  'i_*   rrtser^rir:::!*:  -iisci^Tered 

(on  till*  I7:h-  seror*  liT-'rr^aJc.  I7~>.  frrc:  ^If^zl.  ^'aTEie,  We  en- 
t«red  the  irorkj  «Tr:r;i  h:  '::azi£  :  seirTire-f  iI".  hi  i: :  c:*=aaE:ied  h,  aad 
ret.reri,  ia  tie  c  j  irse  :■:  :*:r:j-^:r*-"  I":.:rLr?  !  M'Lize  w-i*  then  ordered 
to  BftTzer*  Poin:,  n-ear  PiV.-?-?'  !£:•■  i.  ~'--,z^  z-z  -»vi^  j'.Tievi  bjoae  of 
hi*  ol/i  vilriiera.  'Cil*'j  L-;— ii.  •;•■.-:—  "-r  '-•.£  *.  ■=:  1;  the  rattle  of 
Bn,a/iTwlu^.  The  Bririah  "--ii  iMrrei  rL-:':.  r_ll  'ne  bid  enristed 
with  f.h«n.  Thi?  Vj-ii^r  i:^.:;Ter*i  ::  >["Lir.e  'i:-^  :be  rarrison  at 
Powlft*'  Hook  miz'r.:  b^  «ir:::*^'i  Ke  Trr-re-i  Levi-jk**  iiifonnation, 
«A^  c/>mm'inic^zei  •»::*&  Le«  :  ::r=ei  i"  ■sxj-erir.rz  3riiBst  the  Hook. 
«nd  r^TTLfA  it  in  tiae  nizb:  if  1'^:"-  A-r-i^:.  177?.  sword  in  band, 
without  ikny  Va\  :  tririied  tbe  enesiv*?  g^^c*  oc  the  Xoith  RiTer,  on 
Ktf-W'Y^jrk,  and  amTiwd  ourselves  with  nrin?  into  the  town;  then 
ffpik^  tb*!  gun^,  and  moved  off  with  the  prisoners,  eighteen  commis- 
mfftiHtl  f/ific^r^,  ^nd  one  hundred  and  eighty  c^s -commissioned officers 

*  Jn  Hn[ttf:m\t*:r,  M'Lanc  waa  ordered  to  the  British  lines,  near 
Handy  Hook,  Mon mouth  county.  In  October,  he  drove  the  British 
«nd  refu{^e#^<i  out  of  th^  pinen,  on  the  road  leading  to  the  sea  shore, 
where  they  had  taken  po^.t  to  intercept  the  country  people  going  after 
salt  M'Lanrj'fl  party  killed  this  fall  the  noted  Fcnton,  and  the 
Oovemor  of  Jersey  prft-icnted  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  head, 
whinh  was  hung  in  chains  at  the  Freehold  Cross- Roads.  Remained 
irtt  the  lines,  near  Sandy  Hook,  till  January,  17S0,  and  before  the 
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winter  set  in,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  South  River.  The  dra- 
goons went  into  winter  quarters  at  Burlington  ;  the  infantry  attacked 
the  garrison  at  Sandy  Hook,  took  it  by  surprise,  and  brought  off  the 
prisoners,  with  a  large  quantity  of  continental  bills  to  the  amount  of 
one  million  of  dollars,  and  so  well  executed,  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  loan 
officer  at  Philadelphia,  could  not  discover  the  difference  betiveen  them 
and  the  genuine  bills.  In  April,  1780,  M'Lane  moved  from  Jersey, 
at  the  head  of  his  dismounted  troops,  to  Portsmouth  in  Virginia,  to 
acton  the  British  lines.  In  July,  ho  was  ordered  to  return  to  Jersey. 
He  embarked  his  sick  and  baggage  on  board  of  a  pilot-boat,  at  his 
own  expense  ;  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  (Mr.  Jefferson,)  refusing  to 
risk  any  vessel  on  the  bay,  the  refugees  being  there  in  their  barges,  in 
considerable  force.  The  infantry  able  to  march,  moved  by  land  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Armstrong.  On  his  passage  to  the  head  of 
the  Elk,  M'Lane  was  attacked  by  Capt.  Thompson,  in  a  refugee 
barge,  but  beat  him,  and  made  him  and  his  crew  prisoners.  He  joined 
the  army  in  Jersey  in  August.  Very  active  service  till  December. 
Lee,  with  the  assistance  of  M'Lane,  had  the  legion  augmented  by 
a  resolution  of  Congress.  Lee,  the  commanding  officer,  and  M'Lane 
the  next,  of  course.  Lee  prevailed  on  the  legislature  of  Maryland  to 
vote  him  sixty  horses,  and  named  M'Lane  to  purchase  them.  This 
was  a  trick  of  Lee's,  to  get  rid  of  M'Lane,  to  make  room  for  his 
friend  Peyton.  In  January,  1781,  Lee  movpd  on  with  the  legion  to 
the  Carolinas,  leaving  M'Lane  in  Philadelphia,  purchasing  horses, 
and  recruiting  the  legion.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  line  muti- 
nied in  this  month.  A  critical  winter  for  America !  An  officer  who 
had  a  family,  was  hard  run  to  maintain  it.  It  took  a  year's  pay  of  a 
captain  to  purchase  a  cow,  to  give  his  family  milk.  In  February, 
Lee  organized  his  legion,  and  returned  M'Lane  to  the  Board  of 
War  as  a  retiring  officer,  under  the  resolution  of  October,  1780. 
M'Lane  addressed  Gen.  Washington,  and  complained  of  Lee's  trick. 
The  General  was  at  this  time  organizing  the  infantry  under  La- 
fayette, to  move  to  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  to  act  with  the  detachment 
of  the  French  fleet,  expected  from  Khode-Island,  to  act  against 
Arnold,  and  M'Lane  was  provided  for,  brevetted  a  Major,  and  was 
ordered  to  join  the  Baron  Steuben,  which  he  did  on  the  6th  March, 
in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  The  Marquis's  infantry  was  to  follow 
in  craft  down  the  Chesapeake. 

'  On  the  9tli  March,  the  Baron  Steuben  detached  M'Lane  with  the 
charge  of  the  signals  at  the  light-house  on  Cape  James.  The  British 
fleet  appeared  before  the  French,  and  a  sloop-of-war  in  disguise, 
under  French  colors,  stood  up  the  bay,  to  intercept  the  Marquis's 

infantry  coming  down.     Lieut. ,  a  naval  officer  of  the  French 

fleet,  took  Capt.  Middleton's  pilot-boat,  and  boarded  the  British  fleet 
for  the  French,  by  mistake  !  Middleton  was  taken  to  England  a  pri- 
soner. He  refused  to  pilot  the  English  fleet.  Middleton  was  a  good 
whig.  Major  M'Lane  pulled  ahead  of  the  sloop-of-war,  in  a  barge, 
and  met  the  fleet  in  time  to  apprize  them  of  their  danger,  for  which 
he  received  the  Marquis's  thanks.  On  the  17th  March,  he  joined 
Major  M'Pherson,  on  the  south  side  of  James  River,  and  acted  with 
the  light  army  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis,  till  Arnold  left  Vir- 
ginia.    Then  he  was  ordered  by  the  Board  of  War  to  repair  to  Gen, 
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Washington's  head-quarters  in  Jersey;  from  thence  to  the  Sooth 
River,  near  Shrewsbury,  with  instructions  to  watch  the  enemy's 
movements  near  Sandy  Hook.  During  this  tour  of  duty,  M'Lane 
crossed  in  a  barge  to  Long-Island,  and  there  received  the  signals  of 
the  British  fleet  then  assembling  at  Sandy  Hook,  to  relieve  Com- 
wallis.  He  returned  to  Gen.  Washington,  then  on  the  lines  near 
York,  during  the  siege  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  ofl*  the 
Chesapeake,  M'Lane  proceeded  to  sea,  to  prove  the  signals,  and  re- 
ported to  Gen.  Washington.  The  General  wished  the  Count  De 
Grace  to  slip  his  cables,  and  pursue  the  Btitish  fleet.  The  Count 
excused  himself;  at  the  eame  time,  they  were  five  ships  of  the  line 
inferior  to  that  of  De  Grace's.  M'Lane  was  disappointed.  He  ex- 
pected to  see  an  action  between  the  fleets.  After  Comwallis's  troops 
had  marched  from  York,  as  prisoners,  to  the  interior  of  Virginia, 
Col.  Laurens  proposed  to  M'Lane  to  accompany  him  to  South  Caro- 
lina, to  act  with  a  regiment  of  blacks,  which  he  would  engage 
to  raise  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there.  M'Lane  would  have  freely 
accepted  the  ofler ;  but  as  the  war  appeared  to  be  near  a  close,  and 
his  family  required  his  attention,  he  requested  Col.  Laurens  to  men- 
tion his  situation  to  Gen.  Washington,  which  he  did.  The  General 
wished  Major  M'Lane  to  attend  to  the  embarkation  of  the  troops, 
then  about  to  pass  up  the  bay  in  bay  craft,  and  keep  in  the  rear,  in  an 
armed  boat,  to  prevent  any  of  the  refugees'  boats  from  intercepting 
them,  which  he  did.  On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Philadelphia, 
M'Lane  was  ordered  into  Delaware,  to  reconnoitre  the  Britisn  re- 
fugee cruisers  as  high  as  Port  Penn,  who  were  committing  depreda- 
tions on  the  shore,  as  well  as  in  the  bay.  The  Major  was  in  Dover 
on  the  31st  January,  1782,  when  Gen.  Dickinson  was  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Fox  schooner  of  ten  guns  from  New- York,  said 
to  be  landing  near  Little  Creek,  within  ten  miles  of  the  state-house. 
He  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  by  direction  of  Gov.  Dickinson  ;  found 
the  schooner  was  ashore,  pressed  on  by  the  ice ;  closed  on  her  with 
his  friend  Mr.  John  Vining,  a  gentleman  of  great  spirit.  Vining 
offered  to  board  the  schooner  with  the  Major's  flag.  The  captain,  a 
refugee,  immediately  on  Vining's  "presenting  his  flag,  consulted  his 
officers,  and  gave  up  the  vessel  a  prize  to  the  Major,  on  condition 
that  the  officers  ana  crew  should  be  escorted  to  New- York  as  pri- 
soners of  war  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  there  remain  till 
exchanged.  The  Major  sent  off*  Vining  in  the  night  to  obtain  the 
Governor's  flag,  and  the  militia  guard.  The  Major  had,  before  he 
closed  on  the  schooner,  ordered  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the  woods, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  an  encampment.  Vining  did  not  re- 
turn until  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  1782  —  too  late  !  The 
Teasel  floated,  and  the  wind  favoring  her.  she  was  presently  in  deep 
v\rater ;  and  the  Major  had  to  abandon  his  prize,  and  was  m  danger 
of  being  made  prisoner  himself  He  returned  to  head-quarters,  then 
in  Philadelphia.  Gen.  Washington  permitted  him  to  retire  on  half 
pay  for  life,  under  the  resolution  of  Confjrress,  October  21,  1780. 

*  Col.  M'Lane  commenced  the  commission  business  at  Smyrna, 
(Delaware,)  not  having  a  dollar  left  of  his  patrimony  and  fortune. 
In  March,  1783,  he  had  two  shallops  laden  with  wheat,  on  the  waters 
of  Duck  creek,  Capt.  Brooke,  of  the  refugee  barge  '  HookumsniTy/ 
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had,  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  taken  both  vessels,  and  was  towing 
them  down  to  his  rendezvous  at  Bombay  Hook.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  before  day-break.  Col.  M*Lane  attacked  Brooks,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  of  his  neighbors  and  old  soldiers,  beat  him,  retook 
his  shaliops,  and  captured  Brooks'  barge.  And  thus  ended  an  eight 
years'  war,  commenced  as  a  volunteer  militia-man,  and  ended  as 
sach.' 


DREAMS. 


* '  To  tlevp— perehftDce  to  dr«asa !'    ThiM  I  ray,  when,  forg ettiof  the  toil  aoid  carkinf  oftrot  of 
tho  daj,  I  Iftjr  mjr  hoad  upon  my  pillow,  and  presently  journey  free,  ia  the  Und  of  vivjone.' 

^  Sleep,  ▲  Rhapsody.' 


Thb  wandering  eye  crows  still. 
Night  Cometh,  wetcome  {[uest  I 

Unconacious  all  of  good  or  ill, 
We  calmly  sink  to  rest ; 

Glad  that  the  weary  day  is  past, 

Its  pains,  its  pleasures,  gone  at  last 

II. 

Sweet  Sleep!  no sun-lrt  hour 

Of  watching  wakefulness 
Comes  with  thy  wondrous  power 

To  the  heart's  loneliness : 
For  visions  rise,  oh,  blessed  things] 
Only  upon  thy  raven  wings. 

III. 

Thou  bringest  da3rs  gone  by, 

Joys  passed  to  come  no  more. 
They  come  in  light  and  sunshine  nigh, 

Just  as  they  were  of  vore  ; 
And  sweetly  fall  upon  the  ear 
The  voices  we  were  wont  to  heac 

IV. 

And  oft  thou  lovest,  Sleep, 

A  fairy  form  to  trace ; 
Through  curtain  folds  there  *11  poep 

A  dear  familiar  fecc ; 
Dear  eyes  the  heart  has  treasured  so, 
Look  the  same  love  as  long  ago ! 

V. 

A  picture  danceth  out  — 

A  brightly  smiling  sky  ; 
So  clear !  what  aniious  heart  would  doubt 

The  fleecy  clouds  that  lie, 
In  summer  oeauty,  calmly  fair. 
And  iear  there  hides  a  tempest  thar«1 

VI. 

Who  thrinktfVom  sins  that  creep 

To  every  earthly  scheme  7 
Joy  such,  that  ye  may  sometimes  iilMp^ 

And  sinlessly  may  dream! 
O  visions  pure!  come,  robed  in  Kgb^ 
And  visit  many  a  heart  to-night! 
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Embassy  to  thb  Eastern  Coubts  f  C  chin-China,  Si  am,  and  Muscat,  in  the  United 
States'  Sloop-of-war  Peacock,  ^A^  o  Geisingeb,  commander  during  the  years 
1832-3-4.  By  Edmund  Rubebt  In  one  volume,  pp.  432.  New- York:  Habpkbamd 
Bbothebs. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  given  us  this  work,  the  result  of  his  observations  during  a 
visit  to  three  oriental  governn,  .^f,  in  the  capacity  of  commercial  envoy  from  the 
United  S^tates.  The  special  ob  .  i  of  his  mission  was  to  establish  such  new  rela- 
tions with  Cochin-China,  Sia  ,  and  Muscat,  as  should  place  our  commerce  with 
those  countries  on  a  more  equtable  footing;  and  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  a  certain 
arbitrary  law,  under  which  tl  :  property  and  even  the  lives  of  our  citizens  were,  in 
some  instances,  liable  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  caprice  of  the  native  merchant.  With 
the  courts  of  Siam  and  Muscat,  our  envoy  entered  into  treaties,  the  provisions  of 
which  were  highly  favorable  to  our  mercantile  intercourse  in  those  quarters.  He 
obtained  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  import  and  export  duties,  at  Muscat; 
and  at  Siam,  the  abrogation,  so  far  as  regarded  his  countrymen,  of  a  tyrannical 
decree,  which  placed  the  life  and  estate  of  the  foreign  debtor  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  native  claimant.  His  attempts  to  negociate  with  the  court  of  Cochin>China 
proved,  however,  abortive ;  for,  declining  to  observe  the  foolish  but  degrading 
etiquette  prescribed  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  he  was  refused  an  audience,  and 
ordered  to  quit  the  celestial  empire. 

Our  author  appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  and  minute  observer;  and  he  certain- 
ly possesses  the  faculty  of  recording  the  facts  he  collected,  and  the  impressions  he 
received,  in  a  pleasing,  though  simple,  style.  There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  his 
diction ;  no  attempt  at  *  fine  writing,'  as  it  is  called.  He  has  given  us  a  vast  fund  of 
new  and  important  information,  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  amusing  anecdotes,  illus- 
trative of  the  character,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  people  he  visited ;  and  he  has 
done  so  in  the  plain,  but  by  no  means  coarse  language,  which  is  best  adapted  to 
such  a  subject.  It  is  the  province  of  fiction  to  elaborate  and  embellish ;  but  simpli- 
city is  usually  the  characteristic  of  truth ;  and  there  is  an  innate  evidence  of  veracity, 
as  well  as  careful  investigation  and  research,  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  details 
are,  it  is  true,  in  some  cases  somewhat  too  minute.  The  descriptions  too  parti- 
cular and  formal,  to  suite  the  taste  of  the  general  reader ;  but  this  only  renders  the 
book  more  valuable  as  a  guide  to  those  who  may  hereafter  visit  the  aame  regions. 
Mr.  Roberts  gives  us  a  curious  account  of  a  race  of  barbarians  called  Semangs, 
inhabiting  a  portion  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  but  apparently  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
its  inhabitants.  They  reside  principally  in  the  interior,  and  subsist  chiefly  by 
hunting.  Our  author  seems  to  have  bestowed  much  pains  in  the  endeavor  to  trace 
their  origin,  and  has  quoted  specimens  of  their  language,  which  bears  but  a  slight 
generic  resemblance  to  the  common  Malay. 

The  descriptions  given  by  our  author  of  the  manners  an^  customs  of  the  Siamese, 
pit  extremely  entertaining.    The  abject  and  disgusting  homage  oflfered  to  the  King 
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of  Siam,  who  is  significantly  styled  the '  lord  of  beads  and  of  liTes/  must  have  been 
highly  edifying.  We  would  recommend  all  luke-warm  republicans,  all  who  re- 
cognise the  '  right  divine  of  kings/  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Siamese  court.  Think  of  a 
nation  of  men  who  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  crawling^  when  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors,  that  they  pass  half  their  lives  in  the  position  of  beaats !  From 
this  picture  of  human  degradation,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  relative  to  the  state  of  education  in  China.  We  had  no  idea  that  intel- 
lectual cultivation  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  among  a  people  whom  we  hiKf^ 
been  accustomed  to  consider  only  partially  tvilized.  The  internal  regulation  of  their 
schools  and  colleges,  the  high  order  of  lear.  ng  necessary  to  obtain  literary  honors, 
and  the  strict  examinations  to  which  the  stuiients  are  subjected,  might  afford  a  useful 
lesson  to  the  heads  of  many  of  our  own  pul^i.K:  i'^slitulions. 

We  could  extend  our  remarks  on  this't'ubj  t,  did  space  permit;  but  having 
already  exceeded  our  intended  limits,  we  must  "ing  this  review  to  a  close.  As 
affording  an  amusing  picture  of  oriental  mann'  combined  with  much  useful  and 
novel  information,  respecting  countries  ever  jc  isly  guarded  from  the  intrusion 
of  strangers,  we  can  heartily  recommend  this  boc        our  readers. 


.1 


Thb  New-Yohk   Review,    Number  Three,    pp.  252.    New-York;  Gkobge   DeaB' 
BOBN.    Boston :  Weeks,  Jobdan  and  Company. 

NoBTH    Amebican  Review.    Number  xcviii.    pp.  314.    Boston  :  Otis,  Bboadkbs, 
AND  Company.    New- York:  G.  and  C.  Cabvill. 

We  have  placed  these  Reviews,  as  we  believe,  in  the  order  of  their  merit  Sectional 
feeling  aside,  the  first-named  work  has  had,  in  our  judgment,  no  superior  in  this 
country.  Liberal  in  its  spirit,  decided  and  explicit  in  its  decisions  or  opinions,  various 
in  its  topics,  and  graceful  and  attractive,  as  well  as  strong  and  fervent,  in  its  manner, 
the  '  New-York  Review'  seems  to  us  to  combine  all  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a 
useful  and  popular  work  of  its  class.  We  regret  that  we  have  room  for  little  else 
'than  an  enumeration  of  its  more  prominent  articles.  The  first  is  an  able  review  of 
Carey's  '  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,'  and  collaterally,  of  an  '  Address,'  by  EIlt 
MooRE,  before  the  New- York  '  Trades  Union  Society ;'  the  second, '  Reproductive 
Criticism,'  is  from  the  text  of  Heine's  *  Letters  auxiliary  to  the  History  of  Modem 
Polite  Literature  in  Germany;'  the  third,  '  Origin  and  Progress  of  Popular  Liberty,* 
a  review  of  an  *  Address,  delivered  at  Hartford,  (Conn.,)  on  the  close  of  the  second 
Century  from  the  first  Settlement  of  the  City,'  by  Dr.  Hawes.  The  *  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Coleridge'  forms  the  basis  of  the  next  paper,  which  is  followed  by  a 
charming  review  of  the  *  Remains  of  that  Sweet  Singer  of  the  Temple,  George 
Herbert.'  '  German  Biblical  Criticism,'  and  '  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  on  the  Romish 
Church,'  succeed  in  order ;  and  these  bring  us  to  the  gem  of  the  number,  a  notice  of 
Davis'  Life  of  Aaron  Burr.  We  are  pleased  to  see  our  expressed  opinions  of  this 
work  confirmed  by  so  able  a  pen ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  no  American  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  this  article,  and  not  marvel  at  the  public  tolerance,  which  has  favored 
80  much  as  a  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  character  of  its  notorious 
subject.    We  give  the  forcible  conclusion  of  this  admirable  review : 

"  We  have  sketched  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  Aaron  Burr,  not  surely  from 
any  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  dwelling  on  a  career  of  profligacy ;  but  as  the  professor 
of  anatomy,  in  g:iving  instruction  to  his  class,  is  sometimes  obliged  to  deal  with  subjects 
made  offensive  bv  decay ;  so.  in  our  dissection  of  the  characters  of  public  men,  (a  dutv 
which,  with  God's  help,  shall  in  these  pages  ever  be  honestly  and  fearlessly  performed) 
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we  may  be  obliged,  for  the  instruction  of  that  lar^e  class  of  our  voung  countrymen, 
whose  improvement  we  seek,  sometimes  to  come  mto  contact  with  specimens  so  dis- 

fusting  that,  if  we  could,  most  gladly  would  we  be  excused  the  loathsome  office  of  ex- 
ibition.  But  Grod  bids  successive  generations  to  eat  her  wisdom  from  those  that  have 
gone  before  them :  he  hath  commanded  the  sons  of  men  to  'mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
ehold  the  upright,'  as  he  cometh  to  his  peaceful  and  honored  end :  and  he  bids  them 
note  also  the  fearful  instances  by  which  ne  sometimes  illustrates  the  truth  of  his  decla- 
ration, that '  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.*  We  have  dwelt  upon  the  life  of  Aaron 
Burr,  because  to  our  minds,  that  life  presents  a  most  impressive  moral  lesson.  It  speaks 
with  emphatic  solemnity  to  our  youn^f  countrymen,  and  especially  to  those  amonff 
them  who  are  lookine  forward  to  public  life.  The  successive  st^s  by  which  he  trod 
the  path  to  ruin  are  plain  to  the  reflecting  mind.  Reputably  descended,  born  of  parents 
whose  piety  was  better  honor  than  a  mere  patent  rank ;  endowed  by  his  Maker  with 
high  gifU,  and  many  a  lofty  trait  of  character,  which  needed  but  the  guidance  of  vir- 
tuous principle  to  have  made  him  one  of  God  Almighty's  noblemen ;  Aaron  Burr,  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  deliberately  cast  behind  him  the  teachings  of  heaven,  and  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  grossness  of  a  beastly  sensuality.  At  twenty,  already  an  adept 
in  profligacy,  his  vice  lost  him  the  confidence  of  Washington ;  and  he  repaid  the  loss 
witn  embittered  hatred.  Thrown,  an  after-life,  into  competition  with  one  who  was  tha 
friend  of  Washington,  resentment  gave  strength  to  his  ambition ;  and  in  seeking  to 
rise,  he  thought  as  much  of  the  depression  of  others  as  he  did  of  the  elevation  of  nim- 
eelf.  Political  opposition  in  him  was  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  the  indulgence  of  personal 
hatred ;  and  hence  he  rushed  to  the  embrace  of  that  democracy  which  received  nim  with 
open  arms.  Blind  to  the  sagacious  foresight  of  one  whose  political  antipathies  were 
distinct  from  his  personal  resentments,  he  toiled  successively  to  elevate  to  power  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  repay  him  with  persecution,  uircumstances  unforeseen 
threw  him  into  accidental  competition  with  that  man,  whose  policy  was  the  cunning  of 
selfishnes^  and  whose  friendsnip  was  the  treachery  of  deceit.  To  have  been,  however 
undeaigncaly,  a  competitor,  was  to  have  been  an  enemy;  and  with  that  man,  the  ruin 
of  an  enemy  wore  the  semblance  of  virtue.  Lending,  by  the  faults  of  his  own  character, 
but  too  much  aid  to  the  machinations  of  him  whom  he  thus  placed  in  a  station  which 
increased  his  powers  of  injury,  he  felt  the  injury  in  the  dcstrucuon  of  that  confidence  he 
once  enjoyed  with  his  party.  Chagrined  by  a  defeat  which  attested  that  want  of  con- 
fidence, in  an  evil  moment  for  the  country  and  for  himself  he  purposed  and  accomplished 
the  gratification  of  his  revenge  in  the  murder  of  one  whom  he  bated  none  the  less  be- 
cause Washington  had  loved  him.  Followed  by  the  resentment  of  an  outraged  and 
indignant  community,  he  sought,  in  his  desperation  to  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes  and 
gratify  his  indomitable  ambition,  by  plans  and  purposes  which  only  enabled  his  most 
subtle  foe  to  heap  upon  him  an  accumulation  of  disgrace,  and  subject  him  to  the  ridt  of 
an  ignominious  death.  An  exile  from  his  country,  ne  wandered  m  poverty  a  stranger 
.  in  otner  lands  ^  and  when  at  last  he  returned  to  his  own,  it  was  to  encounter  the  baraer 
calamity  of  being  treated  as  a  stranger  among  his  countrymen.  With  the  recklessness 
product  by  a  present  which  had  no  comfort,  and  a  future  which  promised  no  hop^  he 
surrendered  himself  without  shame  to  the  grovelling  propensities  which  had  formed  his 
first  step  on  the  road  to  ruin,  until  at  last,  overcome  by  aisease,  in  the  decay  of  a  worn- 
<out  body  and  the  imbecility  of  a  much-abused  mind,  he  lay  a  shattered  wreck  of  hu- 
manity, just  entering  upon  eternity  with  not  enough  of  man  left  about  him  to  make  a 
Christian  out  of.  Ruined  in  fortune  and  rotten  in  reputation,  thus  passed  from  the  busy 
scene  one  who  might  have  been  a  glorious  actor  in  it;  and  when  he  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  decency  congratulated  itself  that  a  nuisance  was  removed,  and  good  men  were 
glad  that  Gfod  had  seen  fit  to  deliver  society  from  the  contaminating  contact  of  a  fe»- 
lering  mass  of  moral  putrefaction." 

We  honor  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reviewer  of  Talfourd's  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Lamb,  to  which  work  he  has  done  no  more  than  justice.  A  score  or  so  of  brief 
but  well-digested  critical  notices  succeed,  upon  which  we  lack  leisure  and  space  to 
comment.  Rev.  C.  S.  Hcnrt  will  hereafter  be  assisted,  in  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Review,  by  Rev.  FaANas  L.  Hawkes  ;  and  their  combined  reputation,  not 
iess  than  the  examples  already  given  of  their  abundant  ability,  is  a  sufl!cient 
guarantee,  that  the  success  of  their  periodical  will  be  ample.  Such,  at  lean,  it  both 
our  hope  and  expectation. 

The  North  American  opens  with  a  rambling  and  desultory  reyiew  of  the  merits 
of  Cooper,  in  which  due  credit  is  awarded  to  his  excellencies,  and  eqMlly  proper 
icoodemnfttion  bestowed  upon  his  delects,  as  a  novelist  We  join  cordially  witb  ihi^ 
leriewer,  in  the  hepe  th«t  Mr.  Cooper  will  tttrn  «gtin  to  thM  dqmitiMiit  of  avtboi^ 
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ship  in  which  he  won  his  earliest  and  most  endunaf^  Idurela.  He  bu  beea  losing 
ground  for  y  ^rs.  A  rich  article,  inabjed  with  the  proper  spirit,  and  refreahic^  la  liae 
scholar,  is  that  on  the  intellectual  character  of  Cicero :  and  the  idectiocf  firooi  tJbe 
great  orator  are  made  with  fine  taste  and  discrimination.  A  rericwof  Taltccbo's  LiSt 
and  Correspondence  of  Lamb,  succeeds.  The  writer  manifests  an  adeqaate  appre- 
ciation of  the  prose  writings  of  this  delightful  author,  but  denies  that  be  waa  a  poet- 
We  should  be  glad  to  sit  down  with  the  reviewer,  for  oneierenine'.  wUh  Laxr'a 
poetical  works  before  us,  and  by  ample  quotation.  convir:e  him  of  his  error.  We  kofc 
to  do  him  this  service  yet,  malgre  his  *  severe  limitaiions  of  r>jr.rT.'  for  one  can  see  :eat 
he  has  sometimes  an  eye  and  a  mind  open  to  the  delica:e  and  :be  beautiful.  -  Hoff- 
man's Course  of  Legal  Study,'  *  De  duNcy's  Lite  of  Raphael' — the  laxier  of  vajch 
evinces  research,  and  possesses  much  interest — and  Gsllmi's  work  on  America, 
noticed  some  months  since  in  these  pages,  are  t.^e  next  ar.x>« ;  and  :h<de  ^Tt  srsceetded 
by  'Constitutional  Law,'  a  review  of  Peters'  Renons,  ar/i  a  v^ry  Ir.-Jtn^i.r.^  ?*P^ 
from  the  pen  of  Gov.  Everett,  upon  the  '  Dlirox*:ry  c:  Az:.t: .'ji.  -y  '.':.*.  >':.-ii:::en.' 
Prescott's  '  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  azMi  Isabe.^a.'  cof..n.:a'.es  :ie  :r>»aB« 
of  the  next  article,  which  we  have  not  found  leisure  to  read.  T'.jt  rtsunuier  of  u 
number  is  devoted  to  brief  critical  notices,  and  a  quarterly  lis:  of  new  p«iMkat.ocs. 


Thb  Oriental  Key  to  the  Sacred  SciirTTBEs.  a>  they  arc  Ii'::j!rra'exl  r.j  '.m  Km* 
isting  Rites,  Usages  and  Domestic  Manners  of  :b<  ctSerent  Boou  ami  Wrwra  of  tac 
Sacred  Volume.  By  31.  Corbett.  The  Intro^uctajQ  by  tat  AatAor  oi  t^e  Onantai 
AnnuaL    Philadelphia  :  Joseph  Whetham.    Oc«  vcL.  l^mo.    pp.  33lSu 

The  nature  of  this  little  volume,  which  we  wonld  rwf*t!»Ki^.rA  v>  liihe  BfiiM  fti  fmt 
readers,  is  suflkiently  explained  in  the  foregoing  tiil«-page.  h  la  eEeffacal  vtrti  OMeJl 
ability.  The  style  isclear,  unaffected,  and  all'jring.  For  tci^  yo-ir.^p»r  cUjMof  rtaW«mi^ 
we  know  no  work  of  the  sort  meriting  a  more  coniial  rwofAftterKlatucin.  n%  a  ***a^ 
panion  and  an  explainer  of  the  narrations  m  the  Btble,  which  car.fl^  be  \*tA»x^af^A  c/m 
early,  because  they  are  the  only  recorJs  of  evenU  aod  chararter  ap^n  wh>.r.  we  ".«» 
place  implicit  reliance ;  all  other  history  being  rendered  imperfect  by  p/ej-vii^^.  rut%- 
jutlgment,  and  broken  perceptions.  Mi*.*  Ccrft2i.?7,Vj  wr.r»»e  f^ri  we  are  inder/^  5yr 
these  pages,  has  distinguished  herself  in  many  deparvrraer/x  of  liter;):  ire.  ^y  V'^^'rAx^t'w/an 
equally  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  bat  thi.«  ij»  the  ^rtt  of  r^frr  pr^Av^ 
tions  to  which  her  name  has  been  affixed,  and  :b«  tm  vWv.h  K%.^  ip^^rvi  MftCA  h«r 
arrival  from  England,  a  few  months  ago,  on  a  Tu:t  u,  onr  r^nncry.  I: ».«  pr*r.^der!  by 
letters  of  earnest  approval  from  several  eminent  cier^yrr.en,  ar.4  ve  trtMt  a  Will  er« 
long  find  its  way  into  families  and  Sunday  srb/x>U,  an^  every  wrutre  4nw>AS|f  tite 
young.  That  even  the  mature  mind  may  consult  it  wirh  pteasore  a«d  wyt.tk  ail«a*uif«, 
there  is  not  a  page  of  the  work  bat  affords  good  ev jdeo^. 
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Mb.  Cooper  and  the  London  CtuAiTSfiLT. — WhattwW  our  amiable  novelist  say, 
to  the  reception  given  his  *  England'  by  the  London  Quarterly  Review  1  If  the  mere 
buz  of  a  musquito  has  the  power  to  annoy  him,  what  will  he  think  of  an  '  ambuscade 
of  wasps,  more  fierce  than  Pandours  V  —  for  such  must  be  considered  the  biting  things 
which  the  reviewer  has  collected  together,  to  prick  and  sting  him.  If  he  winces  at  a 
•ingle  shot,  how  can  he  endure  the  '  raking  fire  of  arrowy  sleet,'  which  the  Quarterly 
pours  upon  his  defenceless  head  ?  We  read  on,  and  on,  thinking  that  perchance  the 
reviewer  might  cicurate  his  criticism,  toward  the  last  Not  so.  But  let  us  essay  a 
sketch  of  the  article  in  question.  'So  ill- written,  ill-informed,  ill-bred,  ill-tempered,  and 
ill-mannered  a  production,  as  the  one  before  us,'  says  the  critic,  'it  has  never  been  our 
fortune  to  meet.'  He  pronounces  it  a  '  phenomenon  of  vanity,  folly,  and  falsehood,'  and 
as  a  literary  work,  beneath  contempt,  having '  nothing  solid  about  it  but  its  ignorance,  and 
nothing  deep  but  its  malice.'  Instead  of  its  present  title,  the  reviewer  would  substitute, 
as  more  appropriate,  'J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Esquire,  in  England,  with  Sketches  of  his 
Behavior  in  the  Metropolis,'  since  the  entire  subject  of  the  hook  is  —  himself,  A  con- 
trast is  drawn  between  the  two  works  uf  Cooper  and  Slidell,  upon  England.  That  of 
the  .latter,  it  is  said,  was  written  in  good  faith,  and  with  good  manners ;  and  although 
severe,  its  strictures  '  may  sometimes  be  read  with  profit,  often  with  regret,  but  never 
with  any  thing  like  the  mingled  disgust  and  contempt  which  are  excited  by  the  ranco- 
rous triviality'  of  the  former.  The  critic  ridicules  Mr.  Cooper's  attempts  to  make  his 
personal  distastes  national  grievances,  and  to  enlist  his  countrymen  as  parties  in  imagi- 
nary slights  and  visionary  insults,  whioh  were  incurred  by  him,  not  because^  but  aWumgh 
he  was  an  American ;  since,  from  his  own  account,  he  received  much  attention  in  his  na- 
tional character,  which  he  forfeited  when  he  became  personally  known.  '  Whatever 
civilities  he  receives,  he  always  assumes  as  paid  to  his  individual  merit ;  but  whenever 
he  fancies  neglect,  he  complacently  sets  down  his  failure  to  the  score  of  national  preju- 
dices ;'  and  seems  to  '  think,  that  because  the  personal  manners  of  the  individual  Cooper 
were  disliked,  thai  therefore  there  must  be  a  settled  antipathy  to  the  American  nation; 
a  delusion  which  induces  an  'extravagance  of  vanity,  morbid  as  Bedlam,  and  impudent 
as  Billingsgate.'  The  comments  upon  the  circumstance  of  being  seated  lower,  by  a 
few  seats,  at  a  nobleman's  table,  than  he  deemed  courteous,  of  being  preceded  by  an 
'  old  lord,'  in  ascending  to  a  drawing  room,  and  that  of  being  mistaken  by  a  lady  for 
another  person,  are  mentioned  as  rare  examples  of  ingenuity  in  turning  every  thing, 
even  praise,  into  personal  affronts  and  national  insults.  Mr.  Cooper's  fondness  for 
lords,  which  wo  cited  in  a  notice  of  his  work,  in  our  October  number,  is  well  exposed  by 
the  critic.  His  old  hacknied  tavern-waiter  of  a  footman  was  less  delighted  at  eedng 
the  nobleman's  card,  than  his  master.  '  His  imagination,  whenever  the  vision  of  a  lord 
passes  across  it,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  fever  between  envy  and  vanity;  be- 
tween the  delight  of  associating  with  a  lord,  and  the  pain  of  meeting  a  superior.'  '  H« 
cannot  so  much  as  mention  a  lord,  (whom  he  knows  by  his  knock,)  without  getting 
into  a  flutter  between  awe  and  envy,  that  confuses  his  very  senses.'  This  is  attributad 
to  an  ever-present  remembrance  of  bis  early  disadvantages,  as  a  common  seaman,  for 
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a  long  period,  in  the  merchant  service,  and '  a  late  and  scanty  acquaintance  with  polished 
•odety.'  The  frequent  errors  of  the  work  under  review  are  amusingly  set  forth.  Mr. 
Cooper  says,  the  reader  will  remember,  that  he  frequently  brea/(fasted  wHh  young 
ftiends,  and  *  found  three  or  four- horses  at  the  door,  with  as  many  grooms,  in  waiting 
for  the  guests,  who  were  on  their  way  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  houses.'  If  ow  the 
houiea  of  parliament  do  not  sit  until  four  in  the  afternoon!  'But  what,*  adds  the  re- 
viewer, 'is  a  paltry  matter  of  fact,  in  competition  with  the  6clat  of  '  breakfasting  with 
yoong  friends,  members  of  one  or  the  other  house  V  Apropos  of  breakfasts,  and  Mr. 
Cooper's  frequent  boasts  of  being  honored  by  invitations  to  this  meal,  at  the  poet  Rogers', 
the  reviewer  remarks:  'It  is  by  no  means  usual  to  inv-ite  strangers  to  breakfast  in 
London,  they  being  generally  given  when  the  guest  is  one  about  whose  manners,  cha- 
racter, or  social  position,  there  is  some  uncertainttj.  A  breakfast  is  a  kind  of  mezzoto' 
Urmine^  between  a  mere  visit  and  the  more  intimate  hospitality  of  a  dinner.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  state  of  probation.'  Every  word  which  Mr.  Cooper  says  about  heraldry,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  either  positively  untrue,  or  an  egregious  blunder;  and  in  relation  to  the 
story  of  the  late  Charles  Matthews'  expressed  preference  of  the  view  from  the  'Albany 
belfry,' oyer  that  from  Richmond  Hill,  near  London,  the  critic  wonders  that  so  sensitive 
a  person  as  Mr.  Cooper  should  be  so  easily  duped.  '  This  we  take  to  have  been,'  says 
he, '  a  transcendent  triumph  of  the  great  mimic  and  mystificator.  We  think  we  have 
heard  Matthews  tell  the  story  himself,  with  abundance  of  glee.'  But  more  serious 
matters  are  in  store;  and  the  '  author  of  the  Monnikins'  may  as  well  be  getting  his  pistols 
in  order,  for  ' perad venture  some  pellet  may  attain  unto  him,  even  here.'  'Before  we 
take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Cooper,'  says  the  reviewer,  (after  quoting  even  more  against 
America  from  his  '  autobiography  of  excoriated  vanity'  than  had  been  cited  against  Eng- 
land,) we  must  observe,  that  amidst  all  the  trash,  which  carries  on  its  very  face  ridicule 
and  refutation,  there  are  two  statements  of  alleged  facts,  so  audaciously  false,  as  to  require 
special  notice,  and  to  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  make  a  direct  personal  appeal  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  to  inviie  both  the  British  and  Anrerican  people  to  expect  his  answer.'  The 
first  of  these  —  namely,  that  the  English  government  were  the  secret  accomplices  of 
the  worst  excesses  of  the  French  revolution  —  the  reviewer  pronounces,  '  in  letter  and 
spirit,  an  ir\fa7nou»  falsehood^*  and  calls  for  the  proof.  The  second  statement,  that  Mr. 
-€KA>rd  admitted  to  an  American  that  articles  unfavorable  to  this  country  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  British  government,  and  inserted  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  is 
also  denounced  to  the  world  as  '  a  calumnious  falsehood.^  '  Coffee  and  pistols  for  two !' 
Thus  much,  as  a  mere  skeleton  of  Mr.  Lockhabt's  article  in  the  Quarterly.  We  have 
room,  in  addition,  butJbr  the  expressiunof  a  single  regret,  that  a  criticism  in  bo  manyre- 
■peet  justly  pungent  and  deserved,  should  be  marred  by  a  slurring  disparagement  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  merits  as  a  novelist.  '  Render  unto  Cssar  the  things  which  are  Cesar's,' 
ahottld  have  been  in  the  reviewer's  mind,  when  he  penned  the  evidently  interpolated 
lines  of  retrospective  criticism  to  whicU  we  refer. 


Tm  LATX  Caftain-Genekal  of  thb  Phillipinv  Isles.  —  A  friendly  subscriber  at 
Manilla,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  fine  talents,  from  whom,  on  behsff  of  our  read- 
ers, we  hope  and  expect  hereafter  to  hear  more  frequently,  writes  as  follows,  in  relation 
to  the  lamented  demise  of  the  late  Captain- Greneral  of  the  PhiUipine  Islands :  '  Ds 
ToBBKS  was  like  our  Washington;  wise  in  council,  brave  in  arms ;  mighty  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  mightier  in  the  field.  At  his  death,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  Manilla. 
Among  his  body-guard,  were  veterans  who  had  followed  him  through  all  the  South 
American  wars;  men  who  had  witnessed,  unflinchingly,  all  the  devastations,  the  hor- 
rors, of  a  campaign ;  who  had  rode  over  fields  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  fetlock-decp 
in  blood,  shed  by  themselves,  without  feehng  even  a  touch  of  pity  or  remorse.  Yet 
when  their  gallant  general  died,  they  could  not  contain  their  grief.^  They  wept  like 
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children.  I  my«elf  was  witness  to  this.  The  same  night,  reiurning  home  from  a  Tisit 
in  the  city,  I  heard  the  guard  behind  me,  just  relieved  from  their  post  at  the  palace,  and 
returning  to  the  cavalry-barrack.  As  they  were  passing,  I  ai^ed  the  officer, '  Come, 
esta  d  General?*  ^Ta  muriof  'He  is  dead!*  he  replied,  and  burst  into  tears ;  and 
immediately,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  emotion,  fell  in  with  the  rest,  and  rode  on  in  silence. 
Think  of  that !  —  and  from  a  soldier,  too !  —  men  who  never  weep.  Theirs  is '  the  silent 
sorrow  of  those  who  know  no  tears.'  Yet '  none  are  all  evil ;'  and  although  this  man 
bad  been  reared  in  a  school  where  he  had  become  familiar  with  horrors,  and  learned  to 
look  on  death  as  a  pastime,  the  loss  of  his  old  and  beloved  commander  called  up  fisel- 
ings  which  had  doubtless  lain  dormant  for  years ;  and  surely  bis  tears  were  those  of  a 
brave  man.    Peace  to  the  dead !    They  do  but  precede  us  by  a  few  sbcrt  years.* 


Theoby  OF  Sounds,  Thundsb-showerb,  and  Westebly  Wikds.  — Wegive,  in  the 
present  number,  the  conclusion  of  our  correspondent's  article  upon  the  subjects  of  loom- 
ing, electricity,  sounds,  thunder-showers,  and  west  and  north-west  winds.  In  relation 
to  the  extended  transmission  of  sound,  in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  described, 
we  are  entirely  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  our  contributor's  theory.  Under  cir- 
cumstances  precisely  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  a  gentleman  of 
intelligence  and  observation  informs  us,  he  once  beard,  over  Long-Island  Sound,  where 
it  is  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  width,  the  sound  of  human  voices,  and  the  fall  of  *bars,' 
which  were  let  down  to  admit  cattle  into  a  pasture-enclosure.  A  distinguished  philoso- 
phical writer  of  this  city,  now  deceased,  to  whom  the  '  Theory  of  Thunder-Showers 
and  of  West  and  North- West  Winds'  was  submitted,  in  returning  the  m s.,  observed : 
'The  writer  is  correct  in  his  opinion  of  the  powerful  influence  uf  caloric  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  two  great  foci  s^era  to  be  the  tropical  region  situated  soutb,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  with  its  warm  gulf-stream,  on  the  cast.  If  the  former  prevailed,  the  air 
would  move  south  in  meridional  lines,  and  produce  north  winds ;  if  the  latter  obtained, 
the  atmospheric  currents  would  travel  cast,  and  occasion  west  winds.  But  there  is  an 
exertion  of  two  forces,  which,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  motion,  cause  a  result  in  the 
direction  midway  bets>een  south  and  east,  that  is,  south-east;  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  strength  and  duration,  makes  a  blast  from  the  north-west.'  The  descent  of  cold 
air  from  above,  the  same  writer  adds,  isone  of  the  most  frequent  occurrences  in  meteo- 
rology. '  What  need,'  he  writes,  '  is  there  of  bringing  these  cool  or  refrigeimling  cur- 
rents hoi^ntally  from  the  arctic  regions,  when  there  is  a  source  for  every  demand, 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  our  heads,  all  the  year  round  7*  We  again 
commend  these  'Observations'  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


*  Yankee  Notions.'  —  Timothy  Tittebwell,  Esquire,  of  Merry-go- Nimble  Court, 
Boston,  (No.  2,  round  the  corner,  next  door  to  the  fat  man's,)  has  issued  a  goodly  vol- 
ume for  these  high  'pressure'  times,  entitled  as  above.  We  have  read  it,  and  laughed 
over  it,  with  decided  gout.  The  preface  is  an  effective  '  salsa  del  librae*  and  at  onoe 
creates  an  appetite  in  the  reader  to  devour  tbe  book  itself.  The  picture  of  the  newly- 
elected  member  of  the  '  General  Court'  is  a  rich  one.  The  functionary  aifecCB  a  digni- 
fied indifference  at  the  news  of  his  elevation,  but  is  at  the  same  time  so  elated,  that  his 
'  skin  does  n't  seem  to  fit  him.'  Feeling  the  importance  of  his  station,  he  bethinks  him 
of  the  adornments  of  the  outer  man.  He  has  his  old  bell-crowned  drab  hat  newly 
ironed,  and  countermands  his  orders  for  cow-hide  boots,  because  'kip-skin*  would  be 
more  genteel ;  and,  imbued  with  a  due  sense  of  his  superiority  over  those  country  mem- 
bers, who  come  to  the  legislature  with  their  pedal  extremities  encased  in  the  '  town 
boots,'  (provided  at  the  pubhc  expense,  for  the  legislative  representative,  and  '  heel-tap- 
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ped,'  •? erf  two  jrears,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,)  he  rapmira  to  the  '  General  Court,'  charged 
with  a  apeech  'fiiU  of  Bunker-Uill,  and  heroes  of  seventy-six,  and  dyiag  for  liberty.* 
AmbitKHia  lor  action,  he  distinguishes  himself  at  first  by  seconding  all  the  motions  that 
•ra  made,  by  both  parties,  biding  his  time  for  his  own  speech ;  but  for  this  efibrt,  and 
the  amnaiiig  drcumstances  attending  its  delivery,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itael£  The 'Chapter  on  Metaphysics' is  capital.  The  abstract  and  *  inward  soul-of> 
oaiare*  philosophers,  of  the  ultra  German  and  tranFcendental  schools,  are  depicted  to 
the  life.  The  misty  'Doctor*  well  replies  to  'Uncle  Tim's  remark,  that  'in  common 
those  who  utter  nonsense  are  considered  blockheads,  that '  in  metaphysics,  the 
is  different  1'  '  The  Science  of  Starvation'  we  commend  to  every  dietetic  eremite's 
perusaL  It  will  go  far  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  '  Library  of  Starvation,'  the 
*  Sawdust  Journal,'  and  other  works  on  short  commons.  The 'Decline  and  Fall  of 
Dogtown'  may  be  commended  to  sanguine  speculators,  as  a  beacon  above  sunken 
rocks  and  quicksands.  The  'Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useless 
Koowlodgo'  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Report  oi  the  '  31udfog  Association,'  by  Bos,  but 
less  humorous  and  cfTective.  The  '  Bio^;raphy  of  a  Ltrooinstick'  was  doubtless  sug- 
gested by  the  papers  under  that  title,  which  were  published,  some  time  since,  in  these 
psges.  We  must  be  psrdoncd  for  yielding  our  biographer  the  palm.  There  are  several 
other  *  notions,' in  prose^ind  rhyme,  which  we  will  not  particularize,  but  close  with 
oom mending  the  volume  to  all  who  would  rather  laugh  than  cry. 


OF  OpisfiOM  AND  Action.  —  We  have  somewhere  heard  of  a  connoisseur  in 
the  arte  saying  to  a  friend, '  I  wish  you  would  come  down  and  see  a  picture  I  have 
jaat  purchased.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  your  candid  opinion  of  it.  A  friend  of 
mine  had  the  impudence  to  say,  this  morning,  that  it  was  not  an  original !  If  there 's 
anofAcr  man  says  it  is  not  an  original,  by  Jove !  I  '11  knock  him  down  I  But  come  and 
see  it,  and  tell  me  honestly  what  you  think  of  it.'  Here  was  freedom  of  opinion;  and 
something  akin  to  the  liberty  of  action  said  to  have  been  granted  by  Col.  M'Lanb, 
(whose 'Journal'  we  give  elsewhere,)  to  the  troops  under  his  command,  before  going 
into  winter-quarters,  at  Valley-Forge.  They  were  suffLring  for  provisions  and  clothing, 
and  Congress  had  been  repeatedly  [)etitioned  for  that  relief  which  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  bestow.  Under  these  circumstances,  Col.  M'Lane  paraded  his  band  of  suf- 
fering soldiers,  and  harangued  them  as  follows;  *  Fellow- Soldiers!  You've  served 
your  country  faithfully  and  truly.  We've  fought  hard  fights  together,  ■g'inst  the 
enemy.  You  're  in  a  bad  way  for  comfortable  clothes,  that 's  a  fact;  and  it  makes  me 
cry,  a'most,  to  see  your  feet  bleeding  on  the  frozen  ground.  But  Congress  can't  help  it, 
nor  I  n'ither.  Now  if  any  of  you  wAit  to  return  home,  you  may  go.  Let  them  that 
would  like  to  go,  step  out  two  paces  in  front  But  the  first  man  that  steps  out,  dam 
my  akin  1  if  I  don't  shoot  him  as  quick  as  I  would  a  red-coat!'  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  not  a  solitary  '  volunteer'  was  to  be  found. 


Tna  WaiTiNOS  or  *Boz.'  — The  last  number  of  the  London  Quarterly  has  an  ex- 
tended review  of  the  writings  of  this  modem  humorist,  which  assigns  him  an  elevated 
position  as  an  author.  The  reviewer  sutes  that  his  popularity  is  the  most  remarkable 
literary  phenomenon  of  the  present  times,  for  it  has  been  fairly  earned,  without  resorting 
to  any  trickery  to  excite  public  aiteniion.  Mr.  Dickeks  is  the  grand  object  of  attrac- 
tion to  all  the  male  and  female  lion-hunters  of  the  metropolis.  'Pickwick  chintzes' 
figure  in  linen-draper's  windows,  and  'Weller  corduroys'  in  breeches-makers'  adver- 
tiMments  i  *  Boz  cabs'  are  seen  rattling  through  the  st^eet^  and  the  author  of  'Pelham's 
portrait  ia  scraped  down,  or  pasted  over,  *m  the  omnibuses,  to  make  room  for  that  of  the 
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new  favorite.  In  some  obBervatioos  upon  the  originality  of  the  'Pickwick  Papers,*  the 
reviewer  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  only  writer  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
any  marked  influence  over  his  style,  is  Washington  Ibvino,  whom  he  has  undoubtedly 
imitated  in  parts.  'The  Bagman's  Story'  is  pronounced  to  be  a  palpable  plagiarism 
from  the  'Adventure  of  my  Grandfather;'  the  description  of  an  EngUsh  coachman  is 
also  very  like  the  picture  of  the  same  original,  in  the  '  Sketch-Book  ('  while  '  Waidle's 
manor-house,  with  its  merry  doings  at  Christmas-time,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
'Bracebridge  Hall'  at  second  hand.'  Mr.  Dickens  receives  just  commendation  for  fol- 
lowing nature,  and  for  treating  his  humble  characters  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of 
them ;  and  it  is  mentioned,  that  a  celebrated  beauty  jocularly  proposed  a  party,  to  which 
none  were  Co  be  admitted  who  did  not  consider  Sam.  Well^b  a  gentleman !  The  re- 
viewer expresses  fears  lest  'Boz'  may  exhaust  his  genius  by  such  largo  drafts  upon  his 
intellectual  treasury;  but  admits  that  in  'Oliver  Twist,'  his  latest  and  still  unfinished 
series,  so  far  from  there  being  any  diminution  of  talent,  it  really  exceeds,  in  many 
respects,  the  best  of  his  previous  efforts. 


LITERABY     RECORD. 

'Advent  :  A  Mystebt.'  — Thus  is  entitled  a  poem,  in  the  form  of  a  drama,  recently 
published  by  Mr.  John  S.  Tatx.ob,  of  this  city.  It  comes  to  us  too  late  for  an  extended 
review;  yet  we  have  hastily  perused  it,  andean  record  a  brief  sketch  of  its  all^^ed 
character.  It  'portrays  the  incidents  which  attended  the  coming  of  the  Saviour;  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men ;  the  dispersion  and  overthrow  of  the 
devils,  whose  power  on  earth  was  now  ended ;  the  holy  converse  and  bright  anticipa- 
tions of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  over  the  cradle  of  their  infant  son ;  the  high  themes 
on  which  the  Magi  dwelt,  as  they  journied  on,  guided  by  the  star  of  Bethlehem ;  the 
ancient  lays  and  sacred  songs  of  the  shepherds,  watching  their  flocks  through  the  star- 
lit hours ;  and  the  chorus  of  angels  who  came  from  their  starry  mansions  to  join  them 
in  hymning  praises.'  The  author  is  Mr.  Abthub  Cleveij^nd  Cox,  a  young  gentleman 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  There  is  evidence,  judging  from  a  cursory  perusal,  of 
some  imagination ;  and  there  are  portions  of  the  poem  which  do  not  require  the 
apology  of  youth,  and  an  inexperienced  pen ;  but  candor  compels  us  to  say,  that  there 
are  many  defiects  of  language  and  rhythm,  and  diverse  infelicitous  terminations. 

^  *  How  toft  tlie  landscape,  and  how  frolat  the  breexe/ 

is  hardly  allowable ;  and 

*  Queen  of  fiend*,  we  bow  to  thee, 
Bjr  the  name  of  Hecal^,' 

is  a  strained,  and  withal,  as  accented,  erroneous  pronunciation.  There  are  one  or  two 
expressions,  also,  wherein  the  choice  of  terms  favors  ttrength,  rather  than  poetical 
beauty.  The  lines  descriptive  of  the  cave  where  Hecate  holds  her  reign,  and  the 
dialogues  and  chorus  of  the  fiend,  wherein 

'More  will  quake  at  that  brifrhtface  of  thine, 
Than  would  an  angel  at  all  hell  let  loose  ." 

may  be  cited  as  examples  in  point.  There  is  something,  too,  of  plain  prose,  cut  into 
lines  of  exceedingly  blank  verse,  in  the  colloquial  performances  of  one  or  two  of  the 
shepherds.  One  replies,  for  instance,  to  another  —  whom  he  seems  to  accuse  (very 
wrongfully,  as  it  seems  to  us,)  of  attempting  a  joke,  instead  of  a  song,  vrith  which  ha 
had  been  'requested  to  favor  the  company'  —  as  follows : 

'  liT  Shepmbrd.  I  tbouf  ht  we  were  to  bate 

No  more  of  that.    You  told  us  so,  at  least. 

Rbobl.  Forfive  me!  it  was  meant  in  harmless  Jest. 

I  thought  some  sport  would  suit  yon. 

A  SuarHtBO.  But  a  song 

Bad  suited  better.' 
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Thii  ii  both  feeble  and  prosaic,  to  a  degree.    Not  so  the  dedication  to  the  author's 
ihther,  which  ii  both  filial  and  beautiful  : 

'TO    MY    FATHER. 

*  Fathbr,  m  he  of  old  who  reap'd  the  field. 

The  first  youuf  sheave*  to  Him  did  dedicmte 
Whoee  bouotj^  gave  whete'er  the  glebe  did  yield, 

Whose  smile  the  pleasant  harvest  mifbt  create — 

So  I  to  thee  these  numbers  consecrate. 
Thou  who  didst  load  to  Silo's  pearly  spring ; 

And  ir-of  hours  well  saved  Trom  revels  late 
And  youthful  riot,  1  these  fruits  do  bring, 
Accept  my  early  row,  nor  frowu  on  what  I  sing.* 

The  volume  is  handsomely  executed;  and  its  subject  constitutes  it  an  appropriate 
gift  for  the  Christmas  Holidays,  (which  have  passedj  since  the  above  was  placed  in  tjrpe.) 

Thb  TocaisT  IN  EuBOHE.  —  We  have  examined  the  mss.  of  a  work  under  this  title, 
now  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Wiuct  and  Putnam,  the  plan  and  execution  of  which  com- 
bine the  useful  and  entertaining,  in  a  very  happy  manner.  In  addition  to  the  memo- 
randa made  during  a  tour  of  eight  months  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  in 
1636,  which  alone  comprise  a  mass  of  valuable  facts  and  interesting  descriptions,  in  a 
style  at  once  spirited  and  unassuming,  this  volume  will  contain  a  variety  of  valuable 
information  for  Americans  going  to  Europe ;  such  as  outlines  of  the  various  routes ; 
references  to  places  and  things  most  worthy  of  notice;  hints  on  time,  distances,  hotels, 
conveyances,  passports ;  tables  of  actual  expenses  during  recent  tours  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Switzerland,  GK^rmany,  Belgium  and  Holland;  table  of  coins  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  their  relative  value ;  list  of  travels,  '  guide  books ;'  and  other  details,  care- 
Iblly  collected  from  original  sources,  and  personal  observation.  Thus,  while  of  special 
Tahie  to  the  tourist,  this  book  will  be  no  less  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  same  publishers  will  also  issue  in  a  few  weeks  a 
Nbw  Fbbkch  Manual,  on  a  novel  and  decidedly  excellent  plan,  so  srranged  that  the 
language  and  pronunciation  may  be  rapidly  acquired,  without  an  instructor.  It  in- 
cludes, also,  a  series  of  conversational  phrases,  of  every-day  life,  and  dialogues  relative 
to  the  curiosities  of  Paris,  and  other  European  cities,  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
Altogether,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  within  our  knowledge.  It  is  edited  by  Mons.  A.  Pbstiaux,  well  known  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  the  French  language  in  this  city. 

Anglo-Saxon  Diction abv.  —  This  valuable  work,  by  Dr.  Boswobth,  of  uainbridge, 
has  lately  appeared  in  England,  and  may  be  had  of  the  American  agents,  Messrs. 
Chablbs  Little  and  Companv,  Boston.  The  work  is  very  full  and  complete,  contain- 
ing the  accentuation ;  the  grammatical  inflections ;  the  irregular  words  referred  to  their 
themes;  the  parallel  terms  from  the  other  Gothic  languages;  the  meaning  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon in  English  and  Latin ;  and  copious  English  and  Latin  indexes,  serving  as  a 
dictionary  of  English  and  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
whole  is  clearly  and  methodically  arranged,  and  preceded  by  a  long  preface,  containing 
a  sketch  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  Language,  and  a  sjmopsis  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar;  forming  altogether  a  large  and  elegant  volume,  of  eight  hundred  pages.  It 
receives  high  praise,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  from  Mr.  Pickbbino,  of  Boston,  the  oA- 
of  Harvard  University,  and  bther  eminent  literary  sources. 


•  Cbomwbll.'  —  The  author  of '  The  Brothers'  has  an  historical  novel  in  two  volumes 
in  the  press  of  the  Brothers  Habpeb,  entitled  as  above.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
pttblishera,  we  arc  enabled  to  present  a  scene  from  the  work,  much  in  advance  of  its 
publication ;  and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  this  spirited  sketch  be  but  a 
§ur  specimen  of  the  volumes,  they  will  reflect  high  honor  upon  their  author,  as  a  minute 
ohsarrsr,  and  most  graphic  describer. 
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'Talks  feom  the  Gbbman.'  —  If  the  accomplished  transUtor  of  tbese  tastefully- 
executed  volumes  had  selected  his  stories  with  less  judgment,  and  clothed  them  in  a  leas 
attractive  English  garb,  then  might  the  apology  contained  in  his  preface  have  perhaps 
been  necessary.  As  it  is,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Gbxbnb  has  laid  the  reading 
public  under  an  obligation  to  him,  which  wo  venture  to  predict  they  will  repay  by  a  wide 
perusal  of  his  work,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  labors.  The  tales  are  *  taken 
almost  at  random  from  the  thirteen  volumes  of  Yak  dse  Vblde's  works,  of  which 
they  are  a  fair  specimen.'  'Arwed  Gyllenstiema,'  a  tale  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  occupies  the  first  volume ;  the  second  contains  *  The  Lichtensteins,' 
'  The  Sorceress,'  and  '  The  Anabaptist'    Boston:  Ambbican  Statiokebs'  CoMPAmr. 

Rbcollbctions  op  a  Socthebn  Matbon  :  By  Caboline  Oilman,  Author  of  'Re- 
collections of  a  New-England  Housekeeper.'  —  We  intended  to  have  done  justice  to 
this  charming  volume,  but  our  leisure  and  space  will  not  permit.  We  may  commend 
it,  however,  to  our  readers,  as  natural,  various,  and  entertaining,  in  no  common 
degree;  and  as  better,  even,  than  the  'Recollections  of  a  Housekeeper,'  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  object  as  which,  it  has  been  penned.  Every  essential  part 
is  founded  on  events  of  actual  occurrence,  and  the  whole  is  intended  to  present, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  does  present,  as  exact  a  picture  as  possible  of  local 
habits  and  manners.  Miss  Sbogwick  must  look  to  her  laurels.  She  has  a  counter- 
part in  the  field.    Habpeb  and  Bbothbbs. 

Mb.  Wabd's  Addbess.  —  Although  late,  and  perchance  out  of  season,  we  are  inclined 
to  have  our  brief  *  say'  in  reference  to  the  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Stuy- 
yesant  Institute,  in  November  last,  by  Samuel  Wabd,  Jr.  We  commend  it  to  the 
reader,  for  the  merits  of  a  good  style  and  valuable  inculcations,  and  particularly  for  the 
course  it  marks  out  for  the  intellectual  American  merchant.  The  address  deserves  no- 
tice on  another  account.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can printing  we  have  ever  seen,  and  equals,  in  every  respect,  the  finest  English  typogra- 
phy.   It  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  G.  F.  Hopkins  and  Son. 

Ma.  Bvckxnoham's  Lectubes.— 'Shall  we  send,'  (say  the  editors  of  ihe^ New- 
York  Ob»erver^  a  well  known  religious  journal,)  to  Rome,  end  bring  over  the  Coli- 
seum for  Mr.  BucKiNOHAM  to  lecture  inl  At  his  last  lecture,  Chatham-street  Chapel, 
(the  luwt  public  room  in  the  ciiy,)  could  not  contain  all  who  wished  to  attend.'  It 
were  ij^H^uous  to  add  to  this  substantial  testimony  in  favor  of  the  lecturer's  perform- 
ances. ^%e  perusal  of  his  'Address  to  the  American  Public,'  attached  to  this  work, 
will  convey  to  our  distant  readers  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  intellectual 
resources :  and  to  this  we  invite  their  attentioiL 


Peteb  Pablby's  Univebsal  Histoby.  —  This  work,  on  the  basis  of  a  geography 
for  the  use  of  families,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  is  one  of  the  clearest,  and  best  ar- 
ranged, and  most  admirably  written,  of  any  similar  volumes  which  have  fallen  under 
our  observation.  We  lack  space  to  go  into  the  detail  of  their  many  merits,  and  must 
ask  the  reader  to  trust  our  judgment  in  relation  to  their  contents,  since  a  mere  glance 
through  them  will  confirm  the  justice  of  our  verdict.  They  are  beautifully  printed,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  good  engravings  on  wood,  maps,  etc.  New- York :  Wilbt  and 
Putnam. 

The  Pbofbssional  Tbacheb.  —  We  have  read,  with  much  gratification,  an  'Address 
ielivered  before  the  College  of  Teachers,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Professional  Teacher.'  By  Samuel  Eblls.  It  is  sound  in  its  positiona,  and 
forcible  as  well  as  often  eloquent  in  its  style.  Like  the  article  'Pedagogy,'  which  we 
published  a  short  time  since,  it  will  serve  to  elevate  the  office  of  the  teacher,  and  to  in- 
colcate  in  teachers  themselves  a  larger  regard  for  the  important  station  which  they  aie 
caUed  to  fill 
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RiOBBBT  R.  Ratmohd,  Eso*!  a  youDg  gentleinao  of  fine  talenti,  whose  oontributioiis 
to  this  Magazine  ha^e  made  him  favorably  known  to  our  readers,  has  assumed  the  asso- 
eiate  editorship  of  the  '  Long-Island  Star/  a  semi-weekly  journal  of  good  repute,  and 
honorable  longevity. 


An  AvANT  CoURiEH. — It  ii  both  meet  and  proper,  at  this  itage  of  oar  new  volnme,  that  w« 
•hoold  render  an  aceoont  of  our  more  prominent  *  literary  stock,*  coniif  ned,  and  on  band.  J^pri• 
niir,  therefore : 

*  ScANDtNATuiv  LITERATURE  AND  ANTIQUITIES.*  —  A  Very  interesting  paper  thns  entitled,  has, 
by  the  merest  inadvertency,  been  reserved  for  a  place  of  honor  in  our  next  number.  It  will  he 
aca)mpanied  bj  an  editorial  notice,  should  leisureserve,of  some  of  the  recent  works  of  the  *Nortb- 
ern  Antiquarian  Society,*  of  Copenhagen.  Apropos  of  this.  There  is  an  admirable  article  apoa 
the  *  Discovery  of  America  by  tho  Northmen,*  from  the  pen  of  Gov.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  ia 
the  last  number  of  the  *  North  American  Review,*  which  we  would  commend  to  general  pemaal. 
The  belief  is  gaining  ground,  in  intelligent  minds,  that  this  continent  was  discovered  by  the  North- 
Mtn,  in  the  tenth  century.    The  subject  is  therefore  pregnant  with  interest  to  the  American  reader. 

Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Orient.  —  There  are  few  men  living,  as  our  readers  are  doubt- 
Ices  aware,  who  have  traversed  a  lurger  portion  of  the  '  fair  and  fertile  Ea»t,'  than  Mr.  BucK- 
DtciiAM.    From   his    intimate    acquaintance  with  oriental  countries  and  subjects,  acquired  by 
•atensive  journies  through,  and  long  residence  in,  those  interesting  regions,  he  is  known  generally 
in  Europe  as  the  '  Oriental  Traveller.'    His  published  works  on  Palestine,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia,  are  among  the  most  frequently  quoted  by  biblical  critics,  and  scriptuml  commentators, 
of  any  that  are  before  the  public  ;  and  his  descriptions  of  Joppa,  Ptolemais,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Na- 
sareth,  Bethlehem,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  are  constantly  referred  to,  in  illustration  of  their  scrip- 
tanl  history,  and  present  condition ;  while  his  account  of  the  cities  beyond  Jordan,  and  of  tho 
ancient  Ur  of  the  Cbaldees,  and  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  remains  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  all  of  which  he  personally  visited,  are  seen  scattered  over  many  volumes  of  works  de- 
voted to  scriptural  illustration,  from  the  beat  editions  of  Calmet  and  Watson,  to  the  more  recent 
works  of  Keith  on  the  Prophecies,  and  the  learned  Commentaries  of  Professor  BusB,  of  our  Uni?> 
versity.    Mr.  Buckingham  has  still,  however,  a  large  portion  of  his  valuable  mss.  anpublished ; 
and  these  contain  a  rich  variety  of  information  on  portions  of  the  eastern  world  less  fVeqoently 
visited,  and  consequently  less  familiarly  known,  than  those  which  are  described  in  the  published 
works  referred  to.    A  choice  and  oinple  selection  from  these  mss.,  the  literary  and  classical  reader 
will  be  gratified  to  learn,  bas  bf>en  bccured  for  insertion,  from  time  to  time,  in  these  pages.    Wa 
have  lately  occupied  some  of  our  space,  advantageously  and  agreeably,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
la  describing  the  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  days  in  the  cities,  forts,  and  Mpt4rifl|^of  tha 
aatinct  nations  of  the  West.     We  shall  now  present  a  companion  to  these,  in  the  ac^^^Vof  an- 
cient monuments  of  grandeur  and  utility  in  the  East :  and  in  the  present  number  w^roiamenca 
this  series,  by  the  narrative  of  a  journey  undertaken  by  Mr.  Buckingham  to  traverse  the  Isthmnt 
of  Suez,  examine  its  ancient  port  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  investigate  the  tract  lying  be- 
tween that  Gulf  and  the  Meditorronean,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  nnt  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
eanal,  eommenced  by  one  of  thQ  Pharauhs,  completed  by  Darius,  and  nsed  for  navigable  purposes 
ap  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra.    Some  novel  and  curious  information  reapectiag  tha 
primitive  and  patrinrchal  manners  and  customs  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  Wanderers  of  the  Deaert, 
among  whom  the  writer  sojourned,  will  be  interwoven  with  the  narrative,  together  with  descrip- 
tious  of  ancient  remains,  fwr  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  supposed  to  be  antediluvian,  and  varied 
and  excitiug  personal  Hdveiiture,  etc.    But  the  articles  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  be  read,  we 
eaanot  doubt,  with  great  interest;  not  less  from  the  intrinsic  value  and  importanca  of  the  fhcta 
thay  contain,  than  from  a  knowledge  of  the  ability  and  iutereet  which  characterise  the  avtbor't 
oral  and  written  efforts,    lu  relation  to  the  former,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
wa  hope  our  rcadfrrs,  in  such  sections  of  the  country  as  Mr.  Buckingham  may  visit,  will  avail  theos- 
selves  of  the  iulollectual  eujoyment  which  he  rarely  fails  toafford  his  auditories. 

In  addiiion  to  a  scries  of  *  American  Reminiscences,'  illustrating  novel  and  stirring  eTeats  coo- 
aaeted  with  our  early  hintory,  and  struggles  for  national  existence,  with  '  Ollapodiana,* '  King  Chrif- 
tian,'by  Prof.  Longfellow,'  *  Our  Wfdding-Days,'  an  admirable  companion  to  '  Our  Birth-Days,*  by 
oar  veteran  correspondent,  Hon.  Judge  Mellen,  of  Maine,  and  a  variety  of  articlea  in  prose  and 
aaraa,  firora  many  of  our  '  old  and  established,*  as  well  as  several  from  new,  American  contribators, 
(the  cherished  of  our  hearts,)  in  addition,  we  repeat,  to  these,  we  shall  present  in  ensuing  nnm- 
ban  aa  orifiaal  romance,  on  American  ground,  from  the  pen  of  Jonm  Galt,  Esq.,  the  anmaiag  bio- 
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frapher  of  '  Laweib  Todd,*  of  whose  high  liMrmry  repatation  no  one  of  onr  intellif ent  reader* 
can  be  ifnoranL  Each  division  will  poaaeaa  iti  own  aeparate  iaIeroaC,  independent  of  what  naj 
precede  or  follow  it.  Mr.  Galt  retain*  a  lirely  recollectioa  of  kia  jonroey  tbroogh,  and  reaideace 
in,  this  country.  *  It  so  happeivs,'  he  writes, '  that  all  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  United  8utes  ia 
as  agreeable  to  remember  *as  the  aroma  in  the  vara  where  the  rose  bath  been;'  and  I  have  long  de- 
sired to  be  able  to  give  some  proof  of  the  feeling  with  which  I  cherish  transatlantic  recoUectioniL 
I  owe  much  in  gratitude  to  American  kindness;  and  it  will  be  a  gratification  to  think,  that  many 
of  my  old  friends  among  your  readers  will  occasionally  see  that  I  hsve  not  forgotten  them.  When 
in  America,  I  was  sensible  of  having  obtained  many  new  ideas ;  and  perhaps  it  may  now  and  then 
be  thought,  that  one  who  has  seen  as  much  of  the  world  as  most  men,  may  have  seen  some  things 
in  your  '  woody  land'  not  quite  in  the  same  light  as  other  travellers  from  this  island.' 

And  WoKOswoKTH,  too,  reader,  will' be  with  you  anon.  An  intimate  IHend  of  his  (and  a  kind 
fHend  of  ours)  writes  ns  as  follows,  under  date  of  December  9d :  *  Wordsworth  begs  im  to  thank 
you  for  the  volumes  of  the  Knickkrbocker,  and  Bryant's  poems,  which  he  greatly  admires.  Hit 
sight  is  at  present  very  bad,  and  he  cannot  write  himself;  but  be  says  that  In  a  fsw  daysMra. 
Wordsworth  shall  copy  a  few  of  his  best  unpublished  poems  for  you.'  Moreover,  we  have  a 
aeries  of  delightful  Letters  from  an  American  gentleman  abroad,  a  gracefuf  writer  and  ripe  scholar, 
who  has  eschewed  hacknie<l  sights  and  themes ;  and  —  rare  tribute  from  his  considerate  hand— an 
original  article  of  poetry,  by  that  variously-gifted  and  lamented  English  sutesnaa,  Gborgb  Cam- 
Mine*    And  with  this  gratifying  intelligence,  we  close  our  long  gossip. 


'  Knicrbrbockbriana.' — The  reader  is  desired  to  act  his  own  pleasure  about  penising  the  sub- 
joined paragraphs.    There  *s  no  compulsion  : 

A  Dbniai^i — The  review  of  Mr.  Broors*  *  Scriptural  Anthology,'  in  onr  last  nnmber,  baa  been  at- 
tributed, in  one  or  two  local  sources,  to  personal  motives  of  depreciation,  and  to  a  narrow  sectional 
feeling.  Both  charges,  we  scarcely  need  say,  are  alike  unfounded.  The  work  alluded  to  ia  suseep- 
tible  of  a  far  more  enlarged  exposure  than  it  bos  yet  received  at  our  hands.  In  regard  to  the  writer, 
he  was  wholly  unknown  to  us,  save  as  such.  Sectional  feeling,  in  literary  matters,  we  ntterly  dis- 
claim, and  appeal  to  the  entire  numbers  of  our  work,  to  disprove  the  accusation.  We  aim  to  reeof- 
■iaa  and  applaud  merit,  wherever  found,  whetlier  in  the  north  or  the  east,  the  south  or  the  west; 
and  while  auch  will  continue  to  be  our  course,  wo  shall  neverthelasa  not  kaaitat*  to  rebuke 
clamorous  mediocrity,  whencesoever  it  may  proceed. 

*  Resuscitated  Joes,  VERsiriEO.* —  Foreign  Credit.  —  Under  this  head,  oar  droll  eontniaporary 
of  the '  Gentleman's  Magazine'  publishes  'The  Ministuro,'  which  'William  was  holding  ia  bis 
hand,'  by  our  friend  Col.  Morris,  of  the '  Mirror.'  We  commend  our  literary  explorer  to  anotker 
'  resuscitation,'  in  the  same  number  which  contains  this  alleged  revivified  *  Millbr.'  Wa  flMaa  the 
poetrvjMiyed  *  The  Sum  of  Life,'  which  appeared,  originalbf^  in  these  pagea,  bearing  tha  caption, 
'  WbJ^^^B  Hera  V  While  ou  the  subject  of  credit,  let  us  add,  that  the  lines  beginning, '  Where 
is  tho^lPBy  Ship?'  now  making  the  newspaper  circuit,  as  from  a  late  Loudon  Metropolitaa 
Magazine,  were  written  for  these  pages,  many  months  since,  by  an  able  correspoadeat  ia  Moa- 
traaL  We  have  heretofore  cited  four  or  five  kindred  insunces  of '  reprodnctive'  cirenlatioa.  There 
is  great  virtue,  it  should  seem,  in  sea-air  and  a  foreign  stamp ! 

Care  in  CoMroaiTtoN.  —  *  The  pen  is  an  artificial  tongue.  It  speaks  to  those  that  are  far  oC  m 
well  as  to  those  that  are  near ;  and  it  speaks  to  thousands  at  once.'  So  says,  and  moat  tmly,  rb  oM 
English  author.  We  ask  our  correspundenu  to  bear  this  in  mind,  while  encloaiag  aa  matter  far 
publication ;  for,  if  their  favurs  are  accepted,  they  speak  through  our  pages  to  at  least  fifty  tho«- 
aand  readers  per  month,  of  the  most  discriminating  class ;  and  not  only  to  readara  at  homa,  b«C  to 
large  number*  in  European  towns  and  cities. 

LiTBBABT  Bonds.  —  New  subscribers,  who  express  their  approbation  of  soeh  nnmbara  of  tha 
Knicbbrbocrbb  as  they  have  received,  sometimes  add,  '  and  if  the  work  canttmtsa  thua,  yoB  tnf 
eoant  ns  lifh-tima  reader*.'  Our  new  friends  vboald  remember,  that  for  tha  fulfilment  of  oar  daaigaa, 
we  are  already  ^eim^  in  blbvbn  volumes  ;  and  we  may  add,  with  *  Boz,'  that  if  it  will  ha  any  ad- 
ditional security  to  the  public,  we  have  no  objection  to  stand  beoody  as  wlthoot  doaht  wa  ahall,  la 
doable  the  number. 


*•*  Publishers  and  Correspondents  roust  bear  with  us  yet  a  little.  We  are  eompellad  to  omit 
several  aottcea  of  new  books,  the  critiques  of  our  theatrical  reporters,  etc«  Wa  hope  to  hriaf  ap 
arrears  in  the  number  for  March. 
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SCANDINAVIAN    LITERATURE    AND   ANTIQUITIES. 


*  AsTRONG  poetical  taate,  and  a  passion  fur  traditionary  and  mythical  lore,  pervaded  (he  uortbem 
race.  The  order  of  Skalds  or  poets,  wns  the  immediate  duposiiory  of  the  national  tradHiuns. 
Thejr  w«;rc  the  friends  and  confidential  advisers  of  the  kings  and  enrln.  They  wore  entertained  at 
court  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  bnttlo  were  stationed  uhcro  they  (rnuld  witu<>«8  the  exploits  which 
tbey  were  to  commeniorate.  Tho  Skaldi*  were  men  of  the  world.  Warriors,  rovers,  chieftains,  they 
miufled  iu  the  stir  of  life;  they  were  tmined  in  the  open  air  of  the  mouutainN  and  the  vales,  and 
■midst  the  wild  creations  of  arctic  nature.  After  the  convulsions  of  continental  Scandinavia, 
leelaud  was  their  favorite  sent,  (he  home  of  ^tont-hoarted  refufrees,  who  made  this  poor  frozen  rock 
the  abode  of  traditionary  lore  and  soaif.  Nature,  with  a  kind  of  caprice,  iu  re-producing  io  the 
polar  circle  an  Ausooian  age,  associated  with  it  the  romantic  features  of  a  Campanian  region.  Vol- 
caiioes  flamed  up  from  eternal  glaciers,  and  fountains  of  boiliug  water  i>pouted  from  snow-clad 

*'•'•'*•  North  Amcricam  Review. 


In  the  first  number  of  the  article  on  Scandinavian  Literature  and 
Antiquities,  the  origin  of  the  Scandinavian  people  was  traced,  and 
some  of  the  prominent  events  in  their  history  related.     Mention 
was  also  made  of  the  sources  of  their  literature,  and  the  manner 
in   which    it   has  been  preserved.      In   concluding  the  subject,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  their  historical  manu- 
scripts, and  of  the  works  recently  published  by  the  society  formed 
for  the  express  purpose    of  elucidating   and   making   known   the 
ancient  literature  of  the  North.     So  much  of  this  is  connected  with 
their  mythology,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  comprehon^J^nd  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction.     If  there  were  no  other  analoi 
the  Gothic  nations  and  the  older  nations  of  Asia,  their  m;    ^ 
systems  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  their  identity.     The 
language,  which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  if 
not  the  same  as  the  ancient  Celtic,  is  not  very  far  removed  from  it, 
has  been  proved  by  an  eminent  Scottish  philologist.  Dr.  Jamieson,* 
to  have  a  very  great  affinity  to  the  languages  of  the  North ;  thus 
showing  the   intimate  connexion  between  the  Celtic  or  primitive 
people  of  Europe,  and  the  Scandinavians.     It  is  worthy  of  record, 
that  the  northern  Sagas  make  mention  of  several  eclipses  which  oc- 
curred in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.t     These  have  been  calculated 
by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  the  Norwegian  astronomer,  Hansteen, 
and  found  correct.     In  this  way  the  truth  of  many  historical  events, 
and  the  precise  period  of  their  occurrence,  have  been  corroborated. 
There  is  no  bettor  method  of  testing  the  correctness  of  the  ancient 
historians  of  any  country,  than  by  investigating  the  astronomical 


*  JitMiE80N*s  Scottish  Dictionary. 

t  Intxtxiaction  to  the  fleport  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 
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phenomena  recorded  by  them.  An  eclipse  of  the  bud  or  moon,  or 
the  appearance  of  a  comet,  were  regarded  by  them  as  omens,  and 
generally  decided  their  projected  invasions,  or  a  mere  voyage  by  sea. 
Exerting,  thus,  so  great  an  influence  upon  their  actions,  we  find  that 
the  Scandinavians,  in  common  vfixh.  other  nations  of  antiquity,  did 
not  fail  to  record  their  celestial  phenomena.  ^ 

The  most  ancient  Icelandic  literature,  is  that  comprised  iathe  Old 
EddUf  which  consist^  of  Icelandic  poems,  collected  by  Samund  Sigfu- 
son,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the  Island,  and  Are  Frode,  an  eminent  his- 
torian of  the  eleventh  century.  This  collection  was  either  concealed, 
and  subsequently  forgotten,  or  was  lost  in  Iceland,  for  four  hundred 
years,  when  the  remains  of  it  were  again  brought  to  light  by  Bishop 
Brynjolf  Svensen,  in  1643,  from  which  period  it  has  been  more  or 
less  studied  ;  portions  of  it  having  been  translated  into  Danish  and 
Latin,  and  published. 

The  first  class  of  the  elder  Edda  is  mystical.  It  includes  the 
Volu'Spa,  the  oracle  or  prophecy  of  Vala,  which  exhibits  the 
mythological  system  of  the  Edda,  in  a  very  dark,  mysterious,  and 
often  unintelligible  style,  resembling  the  Sibylline  verses.  Another 
poem  of  the  same  class,  is  the  Grougaldor,  or  Groa's  Magic  Song, 
which  contains  a  collection  of  magical  terms,  supposed  to  be  useful 
in  every  sort  of  peril,  and  other  exigencies  of  human  life.  Magic 
and  witchcraft  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Northmen  as 
essential  attributes  of  the  priestly  class,  who  inherited  them  from 
Odin.  The  women,  like  the  witches  of  New-England,  were  con- 
spicuous characters  in  practising  mysterious  rites.  A  third  poem  of 
the  mystical  class  is  the  Solar  Ljod,  or  Song  of  the  Sun.  It  relates 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  the  dwellings  and  occupations  of 
departed  souls.  The  second  class  of  the  elder  Edda  is  called 
Mythio-didactic  ;  this  comprises  a  dramatic  dialogue  between  Odin, 
the  father  of  the  northern  gods,  and  Vafthrunder,  a  genii,  celebrated 
for  his  craft  and  valor.  Odin,  in  the  disguise  of  a  mortal,  visits  the 
lattej^^^claims  his  hospitality.  They  engage  in  a  dispute  upon  the 
mysO^^Hof  sacred  science,  with  the  Condition,  that  the  losing  party 
shoul^Wrfeit  his  head  1  Their  subjects  are  the  origin  of  the  earth 
and  heavens;  whence  proceed  day  and  night,  winter  and  sum- 
mer; the  creation  of  the  human  race,  the  condition  of  departed 
spirits,  the  occupations  of  departed  heroes,  etc.,  etc.* 

Preserving  his  incognito,  Odin,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Gagnrader,  at  length  asks  the  Genius  *  what  are  the  words  which 
Odin  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  son,  Balder,  when  the  latter  was 
placed  upon  his  funeral  pile.'  At  this  the  astonished  Genius  recog- 
nises Odin,  and  acknowledges  himself  vanquished,  saying,  *  No 
mortal  man  those  words  can  know,  which  thou  whisperedst  in  the 
ear  of  thy  son,  at  the  Beginning  of  Ages.  1  read  my  doom,  written 
in  magic  characters,  and  decreed  by  the  celestial  fates,  for  having 
dared  to  encounter  the  all-wise  Odin  in  sacred  controversy.' 

The  next  peom  in  this  class  is  Grimnu-mal,  or  the  Song  of 
Grimner,  which  contains  a  description  of  the  habitations  of  the 
celestial  deities.     Other  poems  contain  a  variety  of  matter,  some  of 


♦  Wmbaton's,  History  of  the  Northmen,  p.  65,  tt  atq. 
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which  is  very  dark  and  obscure;  genealogies  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  the  North,  etc.  The  Ilava-mal,  or  sublime  discourse  of  Odin,  con- 
tains a  metrical  collection  of  moral  precepts,  not  unlike  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  and  is  valuable  as  a  record  of  ancient  manners  and 
customs.  Many  of  them  deserve  a  place  among  the  popular  maxims 
of  the  present  day,  and  a  more  extensive  dissemination  than  they  get, 
enveloped,  as  they  now  are,  in  a  cloud  of  mysterious  tales  and  bal- 
lads.    The  following  may  be  quoted  : 

*  Mock  not  the  stranger  guest,  for  thou  knowest  not  who  he  may 
be.' 

*  A  secret  can  only  be  safely  kept  by  a  single  person,  not  by  two ; 
what  three  men  know,  is  no  longer  a  secret.* 

'  I  have  never  found  a  man  so  liberal  and  so  magnificent,  that  he 
disdained  to  receive  gifts.' 

'  Riches  pass  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  the  most  inconstant 
friends  are  they.' 

'  Once  I  was  young  ;  I  went  alone,  and  lost  my  way  ;  but  when  I 
found  a  companion,  I  seemed  to  be  rich  ;  for  man  is  the  joy  of  man. 
The  tree  which  stands  alone  in  the  field  puts  not  forth  ;  so  it  is  with 
him  whom  no  one  loves :  why  should  he  longer  live  1'* 

The  mythological  class  of  poems  relate  various  adventures  of  their 
deities,  which  a  knowledge  of  their  mythology  renders  necessary  for 
a  proper  understanding  of  them  :  a  portion  of  these  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  Herbert,  and  may  be  found  in  his  Icelandic 
poetry.t  In  the  Vegtams-guida,  Odin  is  represented  as  mounting 
his  horse  and  descending  into  the  infernal  regions  to  invoke  the  spirit 
of  a  deceased  Vala,  or  prophetess,  to  compel  her  to  make  known 
future  events,  of  which  the  gods  were  in  doubt.  A  good  idea  of  the 
wild  character  of  their  poetry  may  be  formed  from  the  annexed  trans- 
lation, by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Spencer : 

'  Tlie  dog  he  met  from  hell  advancing ; 
Hia  adverse  breast  with  blood  was  clotted, 
His  jaws  for  combat  keenly  grinning ; 
Fierce  he  bay'd  the  spell's  dread  fatiier, 
Oped  his  hujge  throat,  and  howl'd  long  after. 
On  rode  Odin  ;  the  deep  earth  sounded  ; 
He  reached  the  lofiy  house  of  Hela  ; 
Uffger  rode  to  the  eastern  portals, 
There  he  knew  was  the  tomb  of  Vala. 
Strange  verse  he  sung,  the  slain  enchanting. 
Traced  mystic  letters,  northward  lookiog.'t 

A  part  of  the. poems  of  this  class,  where  allusions  are  made  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  people  of  the  North,  to  the  snow-clad 
mountains  and  frozen  regions,  must  be  attributed  to  the  Skalds.  There 
are  others,  however,  which  give  evidence  of  a  more  remote  antiquity, 
and  are  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic  origin.  'They  may  even  be  regarded,' 
says  Wlieaton,  *  as  exhibiting  traces  of  a  purer  religious  dispensation, 
the  light  of  which  once  shone  on  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 

♦  The  same  thought,  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  is  found  in  the  Sanscript  poem 
called  Maha  Barata. 
t  Poetry  from  the  Icelandic,  etc.,  bv  Wm.  Hcbbebt.    2  volt.  8vo.,  LondoD. 
t  Miscellaneous  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  60. 
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earth,  but  which  has  since  been  obscured  by  the  dark  clouds  of  super- 
stition.** 

The  mystic-historical  lays  are  diversified  in  their  subjects,  some- 
times blended  with  their  mythological  personages,  and  at  others 
haying  the  appearance  of  authentic  history.  Attila  and  his  Huns,  as 
well  as  other  distinguished  commanders  and  their  people,  have  a 
place  in  these  poems. 

The  lays  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  the  people  of  the  North, 
are  constructed  according  to  the  same  metrical  rules,  with  alliterative 
verse,  and  employ  the  same  poetical  language.!  The  poems  of  the 
Edda  elucidate  many  of  the  obscure  passages  and  phrases  that  occur 
in  the  lays  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  latter  are  equally  useful  in 
explaining  the  relics  of  old  northern  poetry.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, and  worthy  of  mention,  that  many  of  the  Icelandic  legal 
terms  and  phrases,  give  the  best  explanation  of  obscure  terms  still 
in  use  in  English  law.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
the  ancient  law  was,  with  the  language,  preserved  in  Iceland,  where 
it  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  younger  or  prose  Edda,  is  ascribed  to  Snorre  Sturleson,  lag- 
man  of  Iceland,  and  Server  of  King  Haco.  He  was  the  most  emi- 
nent historian  of  the  North,  and  died  in  1241.  From  the  collection 
before  referred  to,  and  other  songs,  written  and  traditionary,  he 
arranged  and  composed,  what  is  known  as  the  Younger  Edda,  a  sys- 
tem and  cyclus  of  those  songs,  showing  the  versification  and  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  language.  Like  the  Elder  Edda,  the  wild 
mythology  of  the  North  constitutes  its  principal  feature;  a  mythology 
as  fanciful  as  that  of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  in  which  may  be  traced  a 
connection  with  that  of  Persia  and  Hindostan.  *  The  story  of  the 
characters  and  achievements  of  the  gods  is  introduced  by  a  fiction, 
relating  how  Glyfs,  King  of  Sinthjod,  (Sweden,)  a  famous  magician, 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  Asers,  (gods,)  to  learn  from  their  own 
moutl^^heir  nature  and  laws.  He  received  from  the  eldest  of 
the  ^^^^n  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  primitive 
Ymi^JPn  the  sons  of  Bor,  the  origin  of  men,  the  giant  Niorwi,  the 
creation  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  celestial  bridge  df  Bifrost,  the 
holy  places  of  the  gods,  the  origin  of  wind,  of  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  finally  of  all  the  gods,  and  their  mysterious  history.'f  The 
second  part  of  the  Edda  treats  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  of  all 
the  synonyms  and  circumlocutions  admissible  in  poetry,  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  third  part  contains  the  rules  for  one  hundred 
different  kinds  of  verse,  and  is  entitled  Hattataly  clavis  mctrica.  The 
alliterative  verse,  in  which  the  metrical  system  abounds,  presents  a 
striking  analogy  with  that  of  the  eastern  nations,  particularly  the 
Hebrew.  The  most  recent  publication  on  the  subject  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  collective  songs  of  the  Edda  by  Finn  Magnusen,  an 
eminent  antiquarian,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries.  § 


•  History  of  the  Nortiimen,  p.  fil. 

t  Conybrare'b  Illustrations  of  Anplo-Saxon  Poetry,  p.  39. 

t  Ency.  Am.  vol.  11,  Art.  Scandinavian  Literature. 

§  Den  aeldre  Edda,  (the  Elder  Edda,)  1821-23,  in  4  vols.,  Copenhagen. 
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The  same  author  has  recently  given  us  a  spectmen  of  Eddaic 
English,  addressed  to  an  individual  who  had  manifested  great 
interest  in  promoting  northern  literature.  The  occasion  it  may  be 
well  to  name,  as  similar  acts  of  liberality  are  rare.  Mr.  John  Heath, 
an  English  gentleman  residing  at  Copenhagen,  from  a  desire  to  make 
known  to  the  people  of  Iceland  the  most  noble  poem  of  which  the 
English  language  can  boast,  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  the  mas- 
terly Icelandic  translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  by  John  Thor- 
lakson,  a  poet  with  whose  name  we  are  familiar,  by  the  honorable 
mention  ox  him  in  Henderson's  Iceland.  This  translation  is  in  the 
same  poetical  measure  as  the  Edda,  and  is  marked  by  the  alliterative 
character  which  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  the  North.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Heath  to  the  Icelandic  Society,  which,  in  return,  voted 
him  their  thanks  in  a  poem,  adapted  to  the  same  metre  as  that  of 
Thorlakson,  with  an  English  translation.  The  original,  and  transla- 
tion, were  written  by  Finn  Magnusen.  The  following  extract  will 
give  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  Scandinavian  poetry,  written , 
by  an  Icelander,  in  imitation  of  the  Edda: 

*  Bodily  sights,  i  *  Milton  sang 

Baleful  darkness,  ,  This  matchless  chaunt, 

Sharpeneth  the  eyes  Praise  of  God 

Of  shining  soul;  i\nd  Paradise, 

The  Genius  saw  Mundane  Epos, 

God  on  his  throne,  Tale  of  man  ; 

He  saw  what  we  Not  with  suns 

But  see  in  picture.  ,  The  song  ejcpirea. 

'  Anffcls,  demons  *  Grateful  world 

And  their  strife,  '  Give  him  thanks. 

Heaven  and  hell,  '  Loves  his  lay, 

Honor  and  shame,  And  bids  it  sound 

Earth's  creation,  ,  In  all  tongues 

Eden's  bliss,  Of  Europe's  sons. 

First  of  men,  I  Lo!  'tis  heard 

FaUen,  redeemed.  I  In  lot-land- Thule.' 

One  of  the  most  curious  works  connected  with  this  sub^  one 
of  which  a  translation  first  appeared  in  Copenhagen  in  176^VRitled, 
Konungs  Skuggsia.  The  original  was  composed  and  written  in  Ice- 
land between  1185  and  1202,  during  the  reign  of  King  Sverrer; 
probably  by  his  command,  or  under  his  auspices.  The  author  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  individual  who  had  filled  some  office  at 
court.  The  volume  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  himself 
and  his  sons,  in  which  he  instructs  them  in  the  following  topics  : 
The  manner  of  life  and  usages  of  merchants  ;  decorous  and  pru- 
dent conduct  of  seamen  and  men  of  business  ;  necessity  of  arith- 
metic, astronomy,  knowledge  of  sea  currents,  of  the  daily  progress 
of  the  sun,  and  the  common  course  of  winds  in  the  different  seasons ; 
information  respecting  Iceland  ;  authentic  accounts  of  Greenland ; 
accounts  of  the  whale  fish  in  the  northern  seas ;  the  usages  at 
court ;  description  of  weapons  of  war.  Also,  observations  on  the 
fine  arts,  on  virtues  and  accomplishments,  on  religion,  justice,  and 
the  science  of  government.  The  advice  here  given,  if  listened  to 
by  the  class  to  which  it  is  addressed,  might  be  productive  of  good 
results. 

•  When  thy  ca])ltal  amounts  to  a  considerable  sunx,  divide  it  into 
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three  parts.  Invest  one  third  with  honest  and  able  merchants,  who 
abide  in  the  best  trading  places  ;  the  other  two  thirds  divide  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  employ  in  commercial  journeys,  for  thus  it  is  not 
likely  that  in  any  case  all  thy  fortune  should  be  sacrificed.  But  if 
thou  hast  amassed  very  large  stores  of  wealth,  then  employ  two 
thirds  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  safest  of  all  possessions, 
both  for  thyself  and  thy  family;  and  thus,  if  it  please  thee,  thou 
canst  employ  the  other  third  in  thy  wonted  trade ;  but  when  thou 
art  satisfied,  when  thou  hast  seen  the  manners  of  foreign  lands,  and 
undertaken  many  voyages  and  trading  journeys,  thou  mayest  with- 
draw. Yet  remember  all  thou  hast  seen,  both  of  good  and  evil; 
the  evil  that  thou  mayest  avoid  it ;  the  good,  to  profit  by  it,  not  alone 
for  thy  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  will  be  counselled 
by  thee.' 

The  Sagas,  which  embrace  the  larger  part  of  Northern  literature, 
consist  of  separate  manuscripts  on  parchment,  written  and  composed 
by  the  historians  of  the  country.  Before  the  introduction  of  Roman 
letters,  the  most  ancient  were  preserved  in  oral  tradition,  and  have 
since  been  reduced  to  writing.  A  Saga  is,  properly  speaking,  a  his- 
tory, and  contains  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated  personages, 
whether  a  king  or  subordinate  chieftain,  written  in  a  style  of  antique 
simplicity,  and  interspersed  with  metrical  passages,  to  aid  the  memory 
of  the  reciter.  The  greater  part  of  the  Sagas  were  written  in  Ice- 
land, while  that  remote  spot  was  the  seat  of  learning.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  its  inhabitants  were  placed,  as  it  were  shut 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  led  them  to  protect  and  cultivate  the 
germs  of  literature  which  their  original  colonists  took  with  them 
from  the  continent.  The  propagation  of  Christianity  was  another 
incentive  to  cultivate  letters,  and  preserve,  in  a  historical  form,  the 
most  prominent  events  of  their  history.  The  Sagas  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  as  has  been  before  mentioned  ;  and  being  chiefly  in  the 
Icelandic  language,  have  not,  until  recently,  received  the  attention 
they  iHkted  ;  many  of  them  have  only  been  discovered  during  the 
last  cmRry,  since  which  time  they  have  been  but  partially  examined. 
From  the  extensive  field  for  antiquarian  and  historical  research, 
which  is  about  to  be  spread  before  the  world,  the  limits  of  a  single 
article  will  only  permit  of  speaking  of  the  more  recent  discoveries. 
The  light  which  the  Sagas  are  enabled  to  throw  on  the  early  history 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  render  them  of  great  value,  as  they 
prove  the  connexion  that  existed  between  those  islands  and  the 
countries  of  the  North,  and  point  to  the  latter  as  the  source  whence 
Ireland  received  a  portion  of  its  earliest  population.  The  predatory 
inroads  of  the  Northmen  on  the  British  and  Irish  coasts,  commenced 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  resulted  in  the  permanent  settlement  of 
parts  of  those  countries,  and  the  founding  of  independent  kingdoms. 
The  names  of  the  principal  geographical  divisions  of  Ireland  are 
partly  of  northern  origin  ;  the  Irish  names  being  Laighean,  Mun- 
hain,  Ulladh ;  to  which  add  the  northern  word  stadr,  or  ster,  (place,) 
and  we  have  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Ulster.*     Other  districts  and 


♦  Ster,  or  star,  presonis  a  close  annlouy  with  the  Hindu  word  stan^  (pIbcp,)  ibp  latter 
being  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  Hindu -stun,  Afgani-sinn,  Rajah-atan— mvanme 
llie  place  of  the  Hindim,  ric. 
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towns  in  Ireland,  many  of  the  latter  of  which  are  still  known,  are 
alluded  to  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas :  Kunnaktir,  or  Connaught ; 
Dyflin,  or  Dublin ;  Hlimrek,  or  Limerick  ;  Vedrqfio^rd,  or  Water- 
ford,  etc. 

The  Irish  accounts  of  the  coming  of  the  Eastmen  to  their  coun- 
try, go  as  far  back  as  the  year  795.  In  the  reign  of  King  Nial  III., 
about  the  year  836,  they  relate  that  Turgesius,  King  of  Norway, 
came,  with  a  considerable  fleet,  and  succeeded  in  fixing  himself  per- 
manently on  the  island.*  After  his  death,  three  of  his  brothers  came, 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  Irish  annals,  which  personages  have 
been  identified  by  their  names  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas,t  making  due 
allowance  for  the  change  of  pronunciation  in  the  two  countries,  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance,  as  it  tests  the  truth  of  both.  The 
accounts  of  several  voyages  and  expeditions  to  Ireland  subsequent 
to  this  period,  are  given  at  length  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas.  Kormak 
Saga  states,  that  King  Harald  Grafeld  went  there  in  person,  and 
fought  a  battle.  During  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch,  one  Hos- 
kuld  bought,  at  a  fair  held  at  Brenneyiar,  in  Halland,  a  daughter  of 
the  Irish  King  Myrkiartan,  named  Melkorka,  who  must  have  been 
taken  there  from  Ireland  a  captive  to  some  vi-king.  He  took  her  to 
Iceland,  and  had  by  her  a  son  named  Olaf  Pa,  who  was  taught  the 
Irish  language  by  his  mother,  and  at  her  desire  made  a  visit  to  her 
father.  King  Myrkiartan,  in  Ireland.  A  circumstantial  account  of 
his  voyage  there  is  given  in  the  Laxdela  Saga.  Another  interest- 
ing narrative  is  that  of  a  celebrated  Icelandic  Skald,  Gunnlaug  Orm- 
stunga,  who  visited  King  Ethelred,  in  England,  in  the  year  1006, 
and  the  year  following  crossed  over  to  Dublin,  thence  to  the  Orkneys, 
then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Jarl  Sigurd  Lodverson.  He  stales 
that  the  language  spoken  by  the  people  of  England,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  was  the  same,  but  that  in  Ireland  it  was  different.  In  the 
account  of  Olaf  Pa,  above  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  he,  being 
taught  the  Irish  language  by  his  mother,  was  able  to  converse  with 
the  natives;  the  merchants  of  Iceland,  on  the  contrary,  cqiAonly 
by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  ^^ 

About  this  period,  (1014,)  a  remarkable  battle  was  fought  near 
Clontarf,  in  Ireland,  which  the  northern  records  call  the  battle  of 
Brian,  from  King  Brian,  who  was  the  cause,  and  one  of  the  heroes, 
of,  the  battle.  A  remarkable  poem,  to  celebrate  this  battle,  is  pre- 
served among  the  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and  is  thus  given  :  *  It  hap- 
pened that  a  certain  man  named  Darrud,  who  was  walking  in  Caith- 
ness, in  Scotland,  saw  suddenly  twelve  persons  on  horseback,  who 
rode  together  to  a  lonely  house,  where  they  disappeared.  Curious 
to  know  more  concerning  them,  he  followed  thither,  and,  looking 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  perceived  that  they  were  women,  and 
that  they  had  set  up  a  loom  within  the  house,  and  made  other  pre- 
parations for  weaving.  These  preparations  were,  however,  of  an 
unusual  and  appalling  nature ;  for  human  heads,  he  saw,  were  used 
by  them  for  weights,  and  human  entrails  for  warp  and  woof;  a  sword 


•  O'HALLoaAN^s  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  158. 

t  Exposition  of  the  oldest  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  Accounts  of  Ireland,  p.  6,  in  the 
Anntla  and  Memoim  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 
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served  the  purpose  of  a  lathe,  and  arrows  of  shuttles.  The  bel- 
dames, meanwhile,  began  their  work,  chaunting,  as  they  proceeded 
with  it,  the  following  sopg : 


•Wide  is  expanded 
Omen  of  slaughter, 
The  cloud  of  tae  loom.* 
It  raineth  blood. 
Now,  d art-portending, t 
Of  warriors :  the  gray 
Tissue  is  spread ; 
And  the  friends  of  battled 
Fill  it  up  with 
A  livid  woof. 

The  web  is  made 
Of  the  entrails  of  men ; 
•Skulls  are  the  weight* 
That  keep  it  tense. 
Blotod-d ripping  spears 
Form  the  loom. 
Iron-bound  is  the  frame, 
Darts  are  our  shuttles, 
Firm  beat  we  our  swords 
The  web  of  victory. 

Hilda  is  at  the  weaving, 
And  Hiorthrimul, 
Sangrid  and  Svipul, 
With  naked  swords. 
Shafts  shall  clatter. 
Shields  shall  be  broKen. 
The  helm-cleaver§  shall 
Clash  on  the  casque. 
Weave  we,  weave  we 
The  web  of  war ; 
The  war  that  awaiteib 
Yon  youthful  king. 
Forth  speed  we  soon, 
And  mix  in  the  throng. 
There  where  our  frieiulv 
Share  the  combat. 

Weave  we,  weave  we 
The  web  of  war  ; 
Then  forth  and  wait 
^Upon  the  king, 
■icn  shall  ben  old 
Ensanguined  shields 
Where  Gunna  and  Gondul 
Follow  the  king. 


Weave  we,  weave  we 
The  web  of  war. 
Where  through  carnage 
Valky-rier  wade, 
Let  us  not  be 
Sparing  of  life. 
To  us  belongs 
To  choose  who  shall  fall. 

Tbev  now  shall  rule 
Over  the  land. 
Who  erst  were  dwellers 
On  the  barren  coast. 
The  mighty  king 
I  doom  to  die ; 
The  jarl  to  be  laid 
Low  by  the  sword. 

Ireland  shall  suf&r 
A  (lire  distress, 
Which  never  shall 
Pass  out  of  mind. 
The  web  is  woven ; 
The  field  is  cleared ; 
Far  and  wide  flee 
The  weak  remnant  of  men. 

Terrible  it  is 
Now  to  look  round : 
A  sanguine  cloud 
The  heavens  o'ersproads; 
The  air  is  stained 
With  the  blood  of  men. 
What  time  our  prophecy 
Goes  into  fulfilment. 

We  sing  good  fortune 
To  von  youthful  king; 
A  cloud  of  captives 
We  glad  presage. 
Let  nim  who  listeneth 
The  numbers  note, 
And  through  the  land 
The  tidings  spread. 

Mount  we  our  steeds ! 
Quick  let  us  hie, 
Wiih  naked  swords, 
Hence,  hence  away!* 


Upon  this  they  tore  the  web  asunder,  each  retaining  the  piece  she 
held  in  her  hand.  Darad  now  withdrew  from  the  opening  where  he 
had  been  standing,  and  returned  home  ;  but  the  women  mounted 
their  horses,  and  gallopped  off,  six  to  the  south,  and  six  to  the  north.^ 

Another  narrative,  still  more  interesting,  is  found  in  the  Eyrbyggia 
Saga,  a  short  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  work  last  quoted. 
During  the  reign  of  the  King  Saint-Olaf,  (about  1028,)  an  Icelaoder 
named  Gudleif,  sailed  on  a  commercial  expedition  lor  Iceland. 
From  the  western  coast  of  this  Island  he  was  driven  by  a  tempest 
far  out  to  sea  in  the  direction  of  south-west,  and  came  to  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  spoke  a  language  which  he  and  hia  people  did 


•  The  warp.  t  i.  e.  portending  battle. 

t  They  who  chaunt  the  dirge.  5  The  sword. 

IT  Exposition  of  the  oldest  Icelandic  accounts  of  Ireland,  p.  10;  pubfishad  by  th« 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians. 
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not  understand.  They  fell  in  with  a  man  there,  who  conversed  with 
them  in  Icelandic,  and  who,  on  their  departure,  sent  a  message  by 
them  to  his  native  country.  In  this  narrative,  no  name  whatever  is 
assigned  the  land  in  question  ;  but  in  another,  it  is  related,  that  the 
Icelander,  Ari  Marsson,  was,  (about  982,)  in  the  course  of  a  sea  voy- 
age, driven  to  Hvitramannaland,  (the  white  men's  land,)  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  others.  Great  Ireland,  {Ireland  hit  mikla,)  which  land  is 
described  as  situate  in  the  ocean,  toward  the  west,  near  Vinland 
hit  go  da.  Ari,  the  legend  goes  on  to  state,  was  baptized  and 
remained  there,  and  the  whole  account  of  his  adventure  was  obtained 
from  one  Rafn,  surnamed  Hlimreksfari,  from  his  trading  to  Limerick 
in  Ireland. 

These  accounts  perfectly  harmonize  with  the  accounts  of  the  early 
voyages  made  by  the  Irish,  and  lend  to  prove  that  either  some  large 
island,  or  the  continent  of  America,  was  known  to  the  Irish,  at  the 
tiipe  the  celebrated  Prince  Madoc,  of  Wales,  undertook  his  expedi- 
tion to  unknown  lands,  which,  it  is  said,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
America. 

The  most  important  information  which  the  investigation  of  the 
Saga  manuscripts  has  made  known,  is  that  relating  to  America. 
The  work  announced  three  or  four  years  since  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries,  of  Copenhagen,  has  just  appeared,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  society,  both  for  the  beautiful  style  ill 
which  it  is  got  up,  and  for  the  valuable  historical  matter  whicl^it  con- 
tains.. The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  admit  of  a  particular 
synopsis  of  the  contents  of  this  work.  The  following  Sagas  appear 
at  length  in  it,  and  sundry  extracts  from  ancient  Danish  manuscripts  : 

'First  the  historical  accounts  of  Erik  the  Red,  and  the  Grecnlanders,  extracted  — 
and  now  for  the  first  time  accurately  nublished  —  from  the  celebrated  Codex  Flateyen- 
■ia,  particularly  concerning  Biarnk  Heriulfson'b  and  Leip  Ericeon's  first  discovery 
of  the  American  Islands  and  Consts,  and  the  several  voyages  thither,  performed  by 
Leifs  brothers  and  sister.  Next  the  Sai^a  of  Thubfinn  Thordson  surnamed  Karl- 
■BPNE,  descended  from  Irish,  Scottish,  PMorwe^ian,  ISwedish  and  Danish  Ancestors, 
chiefly  taken  from  two  ancient  MSS.  never  nefore  edited,  and  in  fact  notjwevioitsly 
known  to  the  Literati,  the  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  partly  a  genuine  angraph  of 
the  celebrated  Hauk  Erlendson,  Lawman  of  Iceland,  well  known  as  a  compiler  of  one 
of  the  Recensions  of  the  Landnama-book.  This  very  remarkable  Saga  contains  detail- 
ed accounts  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne's  and  his  company's  three  years  voyages  and  resi- 
dence in  America,  whereby  an  entirely  new  light  is  dimiscd  over  this  subject  hitherto  so 
little  known.  The  only  knowledge  that  Torfieus  had  of  this  Saga,  which  he  imaj^ned 
to  be  lost,  was  derived  from  some  corrupted  extracts  of  it  contained  in  the  collection  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  ancient  Greenland  left  by  the  Iceland  Farmer  Bidrn  Johnaon 
of  Skardso.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  the  literary  world  in  a  complete 
form.  The  work  here  announced,  moreover,  contains  evdry  thing  else  that  the  Society 
haa  been  able  to  collect  and  discover  relating  to  that  knowledge  of  the  New  World 
which  our  forefathers  obtained  from  the  early  discoveries  and  researchea  of  the  North- 
men. Among  these  we  may  mention,  1.  Adam  of  Bremen's  accounts  of  Vlnblamd  (in 
America)  wntten  in  the  eleventh  century,  being  in  fact  communicated  to  him  by  tne 
Danish  King  Sweyn  Estrithson,  and  compiled  from  authentic  accounts  furnished  to  him 
by  Danes,  and  now  for  the  first  time  published  from  the  excellent  Codex  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  of  which  a  Fac  simile  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Society  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Library,  Count  Dietrichstein.  2.  Are  Frode'e  account  of  Vineland,  written 
in  the  same  or  in  the  following  century  ;  and  also  3,  of  the  eminent  Icelandic  chief  Arm 
Marson,  one  of  his  own  ancestors,  who  in  the  year  983  was  driven  to  a  part  of  America 
aituate  near  Vineland,  then  called  Hvitramannaland  or  Great  Ireland,  whose  inha- 
bitants (of  Irish  origin)  prevented  him  from  returning,  but  at  the  same  time  treated  him 
with  great  respect.  ~  4.  Other  ancient  accounts  respecting  the  Icelandic  hero  Bioav  Aa- 
aaAVpauN,  in  hia  day  one  of  the  lomsburg  Warriours  under  Palnatoke,  and  fighting  along 
with  tham  in  the  battle  of  Fyriaval  in  Sweden :  he  alao,  in  the  year  99^  repaiiea  to  one 
d  th»  coasts  of  Ameiioa,  when  ha  waa  detained  in  the  aame  mtoner,  but  ratiiiad  thara 
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.^V"*.'.       'J^l^■^  '-•».'•   ".i:  ''■".■  '.  '••»'■  t:  :»r-  :  p^   ^liu:  in*  tikii  iinjTi'iL 

.*V<y  *"•;:•«.'' v't  •*:■:•.>■>  •' :.  "i  i:*^  •-.:•:»:■*■  ■:'  :  "i*  .L:.:eT  iTtLTiT-jr-?.  i-.r 
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tu '  kj^'jA*j]f  V ,  r  •< if  V  i  r  •?  f."  f- :.. '  I u,  1  r.  -.! <b-  -     1*.  'irj*-?- '  Ln  i    r:'ii*ii*2    cc    r :ck« 

iiiii^  f>«:ifjj  JoijfjO  ifj  A*!i?:r  ifo^fc.:-^.  .Sir^'ia,  and  Tan  Err.  ia  rimv 
jn^t^rir*;^.  ru'J*;  oU.-ii»'i'ii,  from  t'-Tj  lo  twerty  feel  is  be^z^T,  aT>e  rV-cJ 
wjili  \nii<:r\yU'ifi>,ii'.A  \u  ot'.';r«s.  «trr.ooih  or  c^t'jraJ-fsceJ  r:»cks  o::  :hc 
(/Ufike  o/"iivi-f>,,  Of  ofj  prom 'f;': fit  jyiint-  iu  The  ;riieri'.»r.  In  America. 
*ii'l  \t'.trutiihn\\'  in  tfi<:  jio/tri'rTj  «?l?it^'»,  i::-c.''''ei  rork*  are  known 
lo  ftxiH^  wlj i'li^  jfj  ^orlJ';  r<:  ji*'Ts.  fjre  fiT.:i!«i^'"ij-  t'.i  :":-'"'.-'e  •.<:'  E"*iri)pe 
M4fri  A  nit,  'J  Jj«j  rno«i  rr-lfr  i,nile<J  of  the-e  is  the  Dighion  Rock  za 
M«««if<:h(JH#;fL«i.  if  i?5  hitijjjierj  on  ihe  Lsuk?  of  Ta*ji::on  riTer,  and 
ti««,  *iiir«  fjjf;  fji>.t  K<;itirTn«-nt  of  iho  coumiy.  attracted  the  atteniion 
/^  tJifl  Mhtl/jij:iri>iri^,  f/oth  of  America  aiid  L'uiope.*  Strahlenberg, 
in  hU  firroiitit  of  .SiUrria.  g;ives  dni'^iugs  of  tlie  principal  ones  in  that 
fu^uiu,  find  tlif)  tnirMrjciions  of  tlie  /^earned  Societies  of  Denmark 
Nitd  Hwrjdi'.n,  ronf:iiri  dniwings,  ns  well  as  translations,  of  many 
fi/und  in  flio««:  rounfiiuM.  'i'ho  iScandinavian  Runes  contain  records 
ui  irrrifirkiiMi-  l>:iitlfM,  and  are  found  where  such  battles  were 
foijf/hl  ;  oiIkmh  ijrij  conveyfJureH  of  land,  and  cmlxnly  much  valua- 
hln  hif.loiirnl  inforrriiif  i«in.  'J'he  researches  of  the  Danisli  Society, 
fo  whirh  iiltunifMi  iiiiH  \h'vu  made,  have  recently  brought  to  light 
dofrin  iMfiiTJiifidfiN,  and  ffieir  iiieanirijr,  to  which  it  may  l)e  well  to 
f«»l«ir,  Jn  ilic'ir  hitn  piililiraiions,  the  rrsulls  of  their  investigations 
nin  ijivnn  nl  hMj;^ih.     'J'lu'  first  of  these,  called  the  '  Runamo  Inscrip- 


*'l1ia  lti||liinii  iir  Anniiiiri  llork,  with  iin  iripcription,  forms  the  subject  of  a  most 
Milliiti*  iliMjiiikiiiiin,  in  ihn  volume  of  flirRoyftl  Society  of  Northern  An  liquariea,  referred 
Jj>-  IJ  IS  MtiiiiitMl  III  ft  pniiiiiiimt  pDini,  in  tfio  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plao«  where  the 
Miiandln avian  mlnitv  was  fouiKird,  and  appoars  to  be  a  record  of  the  visit  and  occupation 
nr  III*  nauntry,  hy  thuM  hardy  nnvigatons  in  ihr  i^nth  century. 
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tion/  is  cut  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  rock,  near  Runamo,  in  Sweden, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  .monument  of  tbe  kind  in  all  the 
North.  Mention  was  first  made  of  its  existence  by  the  Danish  histo- 
rian, Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  states 
that  King  Waldemarthe  First,  who  reigned  between  1157  and  1182, 
sent  companies  thither,  skilled  in  Runic  lore,  for  the  purpose  of  readine 
the  inscription,  and  that  they  returned  without  having  accomplishea 
tbe  object  of  their  mission,  in  consequence  of  its  obscurity.  For  five 
hundred  years  after,  no  attempt  was  made.  In  1649,  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Ole  Worm,  (Glaus  Wormius,)  who  was  then  engaged  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  great  work,  the  Monumeiita  Danica,  had  a 
drawing  taken,  but  failed  in  deciphering  it.  His  ill  success  did  not 
prevent  others  from  examining  it  during  the  last  century,  who  were 
alike  unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  it.  In  1805,  another  celebrated 
antiquary,  M.  F.  Arendt,  of  Altona,  the  fame  of  whose  pilgrimages 
on  foot  to  many  other  like  monuments  is  known  throughout  Europe, 
examined  it ;  and  being  unable  to  make  out  the  inscription  as  readily 
as  he  had  been  used  to  solving  similar  ones,  declared  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  lusus  naturcp.  From  this  period,  the  opinion  of  Arendt 
became  the  prevailing  one,  and  all  hope  of  ever  deciphering  the 
inscription  was  considered  vain.  A  few  years  since,  it  occurred  to 
the  Bishop  of  Zealand,  Dr.  M  tiller,  who  was  preparing  a  new  edition 
of  Saxo,  to  have  this  monument  again  examined,  and  invited  tbe 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  to  unite  with  him  in  the  task,  wh^ch  they 
consented  to  do,  by  deputing  a  committee  of  three  to  proceed  to  Ru- 
namo,  and  examine  the  inscription.  In  July,  1533,  they  accomplished 
their  task,  took  a  copy  of  the  Runes,  which  they  decidea  were 
veritable  characters,  produced  by  artificial  means,  though  blended 
with  accidental  cracks  and  fissures.  Returning  to  Copenhagen,  the 
committee  appointed  one  of  their  number,  Finn  Magnusen,  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  interpreting  the  characters,  to  which  he  imme- 
diately applied  himself.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts,  ten  months 
elapsed,  during  which  he  made  no  progress  toward  its  accomplish- 
inenL  At  this  time,  it  fortunately  occarred  to  him,  on  the  22d  May, 
1834,  to  attempt  to  read  the  inscription  backward,  that  is,  from  lefl 
to  right,  upon  which  he  made  out,  with  perfect  ease,  the  first  word, 
and  in  less  than  two  hours,  the  whole.*  It  was  found  to  be  in  tl^ 
Old  Northern  or  Icelandic  tongue,  in  regular  alliterative  verse,  aira 
was  executed  in  the  year  680  or  about  that  period.  The  Sagas,  as 
well  as  the  Danish  History  of  Saxo,  make  mention  of  a  famous  bat- 
tle, fought  in  East  Gothland  at  this  period,  between  Harald  Hildekin,"^ 
King  of  Denmark,  and  Ring,  King  of  Sweden,  in  which  warriors 
from  all  parts  of  the  North  participated  as  auxiliaries.  The  parti- 
culars are  so  plainly  stated,  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  the  in- 
scription here  discovered,  corroborates  what  history  has  recorded.  It 
appears  by  the  Saga,  which  contains  the  account  of  the  battle,  that  the 
army  of  Harald  was  seven  days  on  its  way  to  the  appointed  field  in 
East  Gothland,  and  passed  near  Runamo.  While  there,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  inscription  was  cut,  and  the  song  chanted  by  the  priests, 
magicians,  or  Skalds,  in  presence  of  the  king  himself. 

*  Report  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Nortfaem  Antiquaries,  p,  43; 
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The  record  in  question  has  been  thus  translated  : 


Hildekinn  received*  the  kingdom, 

Gard  hewed  out.t 

OI^  took  the  oath  ;t 

Odin  consecrate  these  Runes ! 

May  Ring  get 

A  fall  on  the  mould  ;9 


01^  hate.TT 
Odin  and  Frey 
And  the  Aser  race 
Destroy  (destroy) 
Our  enemies ! 
Grant  to  Harald 


Elves,  Gods  of  fidelityil  A  great  victory ! 

Another  inscription  of  the  same  kind,  recently  deciphered,  is 
that  on  an  obelisk  found  at  Ruthwell,  in  Scotland.  This  monument 
has  long  been  known,  and  is  mentioned  by  various  travellers  in,  and 
writers  on,  Scotland.  In  1642,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  passed  an  order  that  it  should  be  destroyed  as  idolatrous. 
It  was  accordiugly  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  fragments  placed  in  the 
church  for  seats.  Here  the  Runic  letters  frequently  attracted  the 
attention  of  antiquaries,  and  among  them  Bishop  Gibson,  who,  in 
his  version  of  Camden's  Biittania,  printed  in  1695,  speaks  of  it  as 
a  pillar  '  curiously  engraved,  with  some  inscription  upon  it.'  Pen- 
nant, who  saw  it  in  1772,  says  '  it  contained  Saxon  letters,  etc. 
Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia,  supposes  it  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Danes,  who  subdued  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  year  875.  Not- 
withstanding much  curiosity  was  excited,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  ever  succeeded  in  deciphering  it ;  nor  was  any  pains  taken  to 
preserve  it,  until  Dr.  Duncan,  the  present  minister  of  Ruthwell, 
c|i))8ef].t];ie  fragments  to  be  collected,  and  the  monument  restored. 
i^J!iNiDt4^U6ed  a  correct  drawing  to  be  made  of  the  inscriptions, 
whian^t^igifren'to  Mr.  Thorleif  Gudmundsen  Repp,  a  learned  Ice- 
landeir,  residij^^^JSLt  Edinburgh,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages  of  the  North,  soon  ascertained  the  inscription  to 
be  Anglo-Saxon  Runes.  His  account  of  it  was  published  in  the 
ArchaologicB  Scoiicfp,  for  1832.  The  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquarians  have  since  investigated  the  subject,  and  have  been  ena- 
bled, more  satisfactorily  to  make  out  the  entire  inscription.  The 
monument  is  seventeou  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  contains 
inscriptions,  as  well  as/jfudo  sculptures,  on  its  four  sides,  the  purport 
of  which,  appears  to  be  a  record  of  the  transfer  of  landed  property. 
Evidence  is  produced,  which  attributes  the  monument  to  the  year 
OTO,  or  thereabout,  and  the  persons  whose  names  are  mentioned, 
are  identified  with  historical  personages  of  that  period.  From  their 
lengtbf  these  disquisitions  would  be  tedious.  The  following  is  a  lite- 
'ral  translation  of  part  of  the  inscription  : 

I,  Offa,  Voden's  kinsman, 

Transfer  to  Eska's  descendant, 

To  you  two  the  property, 

Field,  meadow 

Give  we  Ashlof ! 

The  words  of  the  noble  I  below  make  known. 

To  Erinc  f  oung 

Promised  she  ncbes,  estates  good ; 


*  Snceneded  to.  t  Engraved  tho«6  chnract«r«.  t  Oath  of  fealty.  §  Mav  h«  Mriah. 
puniah  tbe  breach  of  fidelity.  ^  Avoid,  forsake.  Gard  wot  une  of  Haral<f'a  Skalde,  uu4 
Uoued  in  the  8afa.    Ol^  wa«  a  relative  of  HAiULb'a,  and  deserted  him  to  join  hi»  oppmeat. 


«  Who 
aod  ie 
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I  for  the  marriage  feast 
Prepare  in  the  mean  time. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Christ  was  among , 

When  to  all  we  gave 

All  that  they  owned  —  the  roarrie(f  pair ; 
At  their  home, 

The  rich  women's,  you  were  a  guest, 
There  down  dwelling. 

•  •  * 

Many  other  inscribed  rocks,  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  been  deciphered  ;  and  if  such 
as  the  one  last  named,  which  exists  in  a  country  where  antiquarian 
research  has  been  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  has  remained,  until 
recently,  undeciphered,  why  have  we  not  reason  to  hope  that  those 
of  our  own  country  may  yet  be  unravelled,  and  their  contents  made 
known  1  May  not  the  Chaldeans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hindoos,  the 
Japanese,  or  other  eastern  nations,  renowned  in  antiquity,  have  visited 
our  shores,  and  left  these  rude  memorials  of  their  visit  ?  A  wide 
field  for  antiquarian  research  in  our  own  country  is  still  open  ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  growing  interest  in  these  subjects  may  yet  lead  to 
important  discoveries.  The  vast  tumuli  and  mounds  of  the  West, 
the  ancient  fortified  places,  the  numerous  relics  of  a  demi-civilized 
people,  and  the  sculptured  rocks,  are  yet  involved  in  the  most  impe- 
netrable mystery. 


SONG. 

BY     THOMAI     CAMPBELL. —  MOW     FIRST     PL'BLtlRCO     IN     AMERICA. 

To  Love,  in  my  heart,  I  exclaimed  t'other  morning. 
Thou  hatit  dwell  here  too  long,  Httle  lodcer  take  warning; 
Thou  shalt  tempt  me  no  more  from  my  life' 8  sober  duty, 
To  go  gadding,  bewitched  by  the  young  eyes  of  beauty  ; 

For  weary's  the  woomg,  an!  weary, 
When  an  old  man  will  have  a  young  dearie. 

The  god  left  my  heart  at  its  surly  reflections, 
But  came  back  on  pretext  of  some  sweet  recollections ; 
And  he  made  me  forget  what  I  ouffht  to  remember, 
That  the  rose-bud  of  June  cannot  oloom  in  November. 

Ah  !  Tom,  't  is  all  o'er  with  thy  ^ay  days ! 
Write  psalms  and  not  songs  for  the  ladies. 

But  time's  been  so  far  from  my  wisdom  enriching^ 
That  the  longer  I  live,  beauty  seems  more  bewitcmng; 
And  the  only  new  lore  my  experience  traces, 
Is  to  find  fresh  enchantment  in  magical  faces. 

How  weary  is  wisdom,  how  weary. 
When  one  sits  by  a  smihng  young  dearie ! 

And  should  she  be  wroth,  that  my  homage  pursues  her, 
I  will  luni  and  retort  on  my  lovely  accuser; 
Who 's  to  blame,  that  my  heart  by  your  imace  is  haunted  1 
It  is  you  the  encnantress,  not  I  the  enchanted  : 

Would  you  have  roe  behave  more  discreetly, 
Beauty,  look  not  so  killingly  sweetly. 
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A     TRUE     KIS8. 


A  K     IMITATION,     BY     A     LOfEE,OF     AN    OLB    BKGLIIR    rOST. 


Think'st  thou  a  kiss  like  tfuU  deserves  a  soDg? 

Lady,  I  call  that  touching  lips— not  kissing:- 
Your  lexicon  explains  this  matter  wrong ; 

It  is  no  kiss,  when  soul  and  sense  are  missing. 

Why/t  was  as  light  and  careless  as  a  bee. 

Pausing  a  moment  on  some  flowret's  bell, 
Then  parsing  off'  again  as  instantly. 

Finding  no  honey  in  its  painted  celL 

A  true  kiss  to  its  inmost  depths  doth  stir 
The  heart,  awakening  new  sensations  in  it; 

It  is  the  soul's  most  potent  conjurer. 
And  calls  up  all  its  spirits  in  a  minute. 

I'd  have  thy  lips  approach,  as  if  a  wife 
Unto  her  far-oflf  husband  did  repair, 

And  settle  down  upon  my  lips  for  life, 
To  rear  a  family  of  kisses  there! 


CLAMS! 


It  was  Sam  Joxes,  the  fisherman^ 

Was  bound  for  Sandy  Hook, 
But  first  upon  ihe  almanac 

A  solemn  oath  he  took  : 
'  And  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  Heaven !' 

Was  stii:  this  prayer  of  Sam's, 
*  That  I  may  have  good  luck  to-nigbc, 
And  catch  a  !oad  of  clams  !'  Old  Sons. 


I  BELIEVE  in  this  ballad  of  the  fisherman.  It  is  a  rich  ballad, 
and  no  doubt  veracious  ;  quite  as  great,  in  its  beautiful  and  expres- 
•teive  simplicity,  as  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.  I  would  not  irreve- 
rently deem  it  a  mere  parody.    No  !  It  is  original  —  and  American. 

I  think  I  have  appropriately   headed  a  dissertation  upon  clams 

with  a  scrap  from  one  of  our  best  national  ballads  ;  but  I  have  a  few 

words  to  say,  by  way  of  preface  and  explanation.     And  first,  I  would 

bespeak  for  honei^t  Sam  the  reader's  good-natured  indulgence,  and 

Christian  charity.     Condemn  not  his  humble  prayer  to  the  moon,  as 

strange,  or  ignorant,  or  superstitious  ;  nor  his  simple  vow,  recorded 

as  it  was  upon  the  almanac,  as  a  species  of  impiety.     Sam,  perhaps, 

had  never  been 

'  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church/ 

nor  been  taught  to  bend  the  knee  in  orthodox  devotion.  Of 
the  *  Book  of  Books,'  that  sanctifier  of  human  vows,  Sam,  perchance, 
had  never  heard,  much  less  read  f  for  in  his  day,  Bible  Societies  were 
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not  so  Duraerous  as  in  this  happier  age.  Yet  was  that  siniple,  that 
solemn  oath,  evidence  of  no  common  devotion ;  of  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, dim,  and  undeveloped,  it  may  be,  but  native,  deep-seated,  and 
sincere. 

Sam's  trade  was  clam-digging  —  not  so  dreadful  as  gathering  sam- 
phire ;  but  Sam  evidently  looked  upon  clamming  as  an  important 
and  mysterious  thing.  Indispensable  to  his  profession  was  the 
almanac.  It  was  doubtless  Sam*s  '  book  of  books'  —  nay,  perhaps 
the  only  book  the  inerudite  fisherman  had  ever  seen.  Often  may  he 
have  wondered  at  the  surprising  fulfilment  of  its  prognostications. 
Its  calculations  wore  to  him  the  appearance  of  prophecies.  Its 
eclipses  were  astonishingly  verified.  It  foretold,  although  '  as  in  a 
glass  darkly,'  the  phenomena  of  the  weather.  Its  calendar  of  the 
moon's  phases  was  truth  itself  Did  it  not  also  give  him  the  times 
of  the  tide  ]  —  spring-tides  and  neap-tides  ?  —  high  water  and  low 
water  ? 

'  enough  for  Sam  to  know  V 

May  be  not  be  forgiven,  indulgent  reader,  for  looking  up  to  the 
moon  with  (oh  !  call  it  not  superstitious)  reverence  ?  From  earliest 
fisher-hood,  <:6equal  with  his  earliest  childhood,  Sam  had  regarded 
that  bright  patroiyess  of  the  tides,  and  arbitress  of  the  weather,  as 
the  arbiter  also  of  his  destiny,  or,  as  he  would  have  said,  of  his 
*  luck.'  He  had  ever  seen,  of  all  things  heavenly,  the  most  indubi- 
table evidences  of  her  power  and  influence.  Generally,  too,  the  sole 
witness  of  his  midnight  toils,  she  shone  down  upon  the  lonely  clam- 
fisher  so  benignantly,  that  nature  prompted  his  untaught  mind  to 
offer  to  her  shrine  his  grateful  adoration  -.  *  Dumois,  the  young,  the 
brave,*  departedfor  Palestine  to  war  against  the  enemies  of  his  faith 
with  not  more  modest  distrust  in  his  own  nbilities,  not  more  pious 
reliance  upon  the  favor  t)f  heaven,  when  he  bent  his  knightly  knee 
before  *  St.  Mary's  shrine.' 

Sam's  trade,  ruthless  though  it  was,  as  shall  presently  be  made  to 
appear,  had  not  yet  hardened  his  heart.  A  new  light  was,  perchance, 
dawning  upon  his  spirit.  His  conscience,  not  yet  indurated,  but 
only  apathetic,  was  awakening.  Compunctious  visitings  had  begun 
to  agitate  his  mind.  Ho  evidently  felt  ill  at  ease  —  restless  and 
doubtful.  That  state  of  inquietude  and  doubt  is  the  first  stage, 
when  our  moral  nature  begins  to  conquer  the  errors  of  habit,  and, 
rising  superior  to  prejudice,  soars  toward  the  regions  of  truth. 

Upon  this  memorable  night,  Sam  Jones,  the  fisherman,  attained 
this  first  stage.  Anxious  and  distrustful,  he  fell  back  upon  a  species 
of  religion  for  support;  misdirected  though  it  was,  and  partaking  of 
superstition,  if  not  of  paganism.  Sam  felt  he  was  about  making  an 
unprovoked  attack  upon  a  peaceful  community  of  inoffensive  beings, 
without  any  thing  to  allege  in  justification,  save  motive  of  appetite, 
or  the  meaner  one  of  gain.  Custom  and  education  told  him  he  was 
right,  but  conscience  began  to  whisper  that  he  might  be  wrong. 
Thus,  like  the  barons  of  old,  who,  when  they  meditated  violence 
against  a  people  that  never  molested  them,  first  vowed  an  oblation 
to  their  favorite  saint,  in  case  of  success,  .Sam  trusted  more  to  pro- 
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pitiating  the  smiles  of  the  *  immortal  queen/  than  to  the  justice  of 
his  cause. 

The  old  song  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  fisherman,  fortified  with  his 
devotion,  and  confiding  in  the  favor  of  his  heautiful  patroness,  made 
an  eminently  successful  foray  into  the  unguarded  camp  of  the  clam- 
ites,  carrying  off  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  his  fair  one  said  or 
sung : 

*  The  man  who  toiled  so  hard  lait  night 
Full  well  deserves  bis  bread.* 

I  only  wish  Sam  had  earned  his  bread  in  some  other  vocation. 
But  whether  he  ever  rose  to  a  higher  stage  in  moral  improvement ; 
whether  he  finally  awoke  to  the  full  enormity  of  the  cruel  trade  he 
had  been  pursuing,  and  abandoned  it  for  some  other ;  or  whether  he 
became  more  enlightened,  and  added  to  his  very  limited  library  that 
Book  which  teaches  a  better  devotion,  the  old  song  leaves  us  alto- 
gether in  the  dark.     We  can  only  hope  he  did. 

Reader,  have  you  a  sympathy  for  clams  ?  *  Happy  as  a  clam,' 
is  an  old  adage.  It  is  not  without  meaning.  Your  clam  enjoys  the 
true  otium  cum  dignitate.  Ensconced  in  his  mail  of  proof — for 
defence  purely,  his  disposition  being  no  ways  bellicose  —  he  snugly 
nestleth  m  his  mucid  bed,  revels  in  quiescent  luxury,  in  the  unctuous 
loam  that  surroundeth  him,  or,  with  slow  and  dignified  motion, 
worketh  nearer  the  surface,  as  the  summer  suns  warm  the  roof  of 
his  mud-palace,  or  sinketh  deeper  within,  from  the  nipping  frosts  of 
winter. 

A  philosopher,  the  world  may  wag  as  it  will,  what  is  it  to  your 
clam  ?  His  world  is  within.  He  is  not  active,  but  contemplative. 
A  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  he  careth  not  for  an  Alexander,  save  that  he 
would  keep  out  of  his  sunshine.  A  recluse,  he  hath  his  own  little 
cell,  built  for  him  by  nature,  from  which  he  may  shut  out  ail  the 
world,  opening  at  times  its  cautious  doors,  merely  to  receive  his 
simple  nourishment.  Yet  is  he  not  the  hermit  he  would  appear. 
Your  true  clam  is  gregarious.  He  liveth  in  communities ;  in  a  sort 
of  reserved  sociability  with  his  neighbors.  A  bond  of  sympathy 
connecteth  him,  even  through  his  shell-work  walls,  with  all  his  spe* 
cies.  Who  can  tell  how  many  afiections — passions,  even  —  your 
clam  may  possess  ]     It  would  be  matter  of  curious  speculation. 

Strange  that  all-inquisitive  man,  who  searches  so  curiously  into 
the  instijict,  as  he  calls  it,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  of  bees,  ants, 
spiders  —  nay,  even  of  the  animalcules  of  the  air  and  water — should 
so  long  have  neglected  those  of  this  not  less  interesting  race.  Is  it 
^hat  your  philosophers  dare  not  dive  beneath  the  mud  1 

Hitherto,  regarded  solely  as  an  article  of  diet,  man  has  waged  an 
exterminating  war  against  them,  merely  to  satisfy  his  c^m-niverous 
appetite.  Happy  should  I  be  —  far  happier  would  it  be  for  them  — 
if  my  humble  disquisition  could  stimulate  inquiry  for  a  better  pur- 
pose ;  if  the  learned,  ceasing  to  regard  this  interesting  tribe  of 
bivalves  as  subjects  f<)r  the  science  of  gastronomy  purely,  would 
view  their  curious  automatic  existences  as  objects  of  more  recondita 
^tudy —  of  philosophical  speculation. 

As  if  afraid  of  being  in  the  way  of  the  potent  lords  of  creatioii. 
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at  low  water-mark,  beneath  the  mud,  they  found  their  unobtrusive 
colonies.  Of  man  they  require  nothing,  but  to  be  left  alone.  In 
this  reasonable  desire  they  are  not  indulged.  Man,  disregardful  of 
the  rights  of  every  meaner  creature,  is  the  ruthless  foe  to  their  peace. 
He  invades  their  quiet  homes ;  he  rends  asunder  all  their  social  rela- 
tions ;  and  for  no  crime  that  can  be  alleged  aeainst  creatures  so 
unoffending,  devotes  them  to  a  cruel  and  violent  death. 

Poor  innocents !  How  quietly,  how  unresistingly,  they  submit  to 
this  tyranny!  But,  alas!  they  are  so  utterly  helpless!  Nature 
neglected  to  furnish  them  with  means  of  rAsiRtance.  Like  certain 
other  races  of  beings,  they  seem  bom  to  be  victims.  They  raise 
no  voice  in  remonstrance  ;  they  lift  no  shell  in  opposition.  Passively 
they  yield  up  their  lives  in  the  boiling  pot,  and  dying  gently,  unclose 
their  doors  of  shell,  that  their  enemy  may  ravish  their  envied  bodies ; 
and  their  wretched  companions,  left  behind  for  a  brief  time,  to  weep 
in  secret  over  their  bereavement,  perhaps  tremblingly  await,  like 
the  followers  of  Ulysses,  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  their  turn  to  be 
devoured. 

But,  kind  reader,  does  not  the  very  silence  of  this  wronged  race 
cry  aloud  1 

'  Dum  tacent  clamant  f 

My  landlady,  worthy  soul  that  she  is,  delighteth  in  clams.  She 
was  bom  upon  the  shore  of  Boston  Bay,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
thickest  settlements,  and  has  feasted  upon  them  all  her  life.  She 
has  cooked  them  in  all  manner  of  ways  ;  roasted,  stewed,  boiled  ; 
but.  Lord,  Sir !  it  never  occurred  to  her  simple  heart,  that  their  hor- 
rible deaths  gave  them  pain  I  Not  that  there  is  a  shade  of  original 
cmelty  in  her  disposition  :  she  is  the  tenderest-hearted  creature  in 
the  world  toward  her  kind  ;  but  she  is  a  disbeliever  in  sensations  in 
regard  to  fish. 

'  Clams  must  naturallyhehoWedi  before  they  are  dead,'  she  would 
say,  *  otherwise  they  would  not  be  good'  —  to  be  eaten,  she  meant, 
of  course.  She  could  calmly  skin  an  eel,  and  see  it  writhing  in  her 
hands  under  the  unpleasant  operation,  and  perhaps  think  '  eels  were 
nsed  to  it.'  It  would  have  made  the  good  old  lady  stare,  and  put  on 
her  grreat  round-eyed  spectacles,  to  see  if  you  were  not  demented, 
if  you  had  hinted  that  a  clam  or  an  eel  hath  perhaps  an  '  immortal 
essence !'. 

She  seems  to  regard  me  as  an  irreli^ous  sort  of  person,  ever  since 
I  insinuated,  in  my  idle  way,  that  the  bi^  black  lobster  I  saw  spraw- 
ling in  the  pot,  under  the  influence  of  boiling  water,  might  be  suffer- 
ing as  much  torture,  in  his  martyr's  death,  as  St.  PoTycarp  in  his 
cauldron  of  oil.  The  old  lady's  mind  is  not  speculative.  She  never 
wanders  into  the  ideal.  Fancy  plays  her  no  tricks.  She  is  imagi- 
native, but  that  is  scarcely  a  fault.     She  is  a  very  respectable  woman. 

The  otherVevening  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  little  roomt  when  the 
ffood  lady  entered,  bringing  a  mess  of  clams.  I  incontinently  laid 
down  the  book,  over  which  I  was  trying  to  keep  awake.  It  was 
a  volume  of  American  poems.*  Their  sight  and  perfume  (the  clams, 

•  A  *ducat  to  a  beggarly  dernier,'  it  was  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bbooks*  '  Scriptural  Antholo^  f 
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not  the  poems,)  had  caused  a  strange  wateiy  feeling  about  my  palate. 
They  were  piping  hot ;  and  the  kind  old  lady  said  she  knew  I  would 
*  relish'  them.     She  was  quite  right.   I  did.    They  were  delicious. 

In  all  our  pleasant  sinnings,  at  the  precise  moment  of  enjoyment, 
(I  trust  I  am  understood,)  conscience  seems  always  most  somni- 
ferous. During  the  moment  of  appetite,  the  mind  has  no  leisure  for 
foreign  considerations.  Sense  is  often  too  strong  for  reason  ;  plea- 
sure too  powerful  for  philosophy.  So  I  had  nearly  finished  my 
delightful  bowl  of  clams,  before  sated  appetite  left  the  mind  free  for 
a  little  serious  reflection. 

*  Alas  !'  I  began,  eyeing  the  remains  of  my  feast  with  a  still  long- 
ing eye,  '  bow  had  their  little  terraqueous  community  been  Tiolated, 
tonimish  me  forth  a  supper !  How  many  parents  had  been  torn  from 
their  children  —  children  from  parents  —  husbands  bereaved  of  their 
wives — lovers  of  their  mistresses!  'Nay,*  I  continued  aloud, 
with  a  sigh  that  I  instantly  checked,  as  I  found  it  sprang  from  a  feel- 
ing that  did  me  but  little  honor,  '  nay,'  said  I,  with  all  the  gravity  I 
could  assume,  'perhaps  their  unfortunate  nation  is  now  in  a  state 
of  anarchy.  Gnef  and  consternation,  violence  and  uproar,  taken  the 
place  of  peace,  order,  and  good  government ;  and  the  wretched  peo- 
ple, cZam-orous  for  a  new  election,  to  supply  the  places  of  their  kid- 
napped governors !' 

'  This  portly,  well-filled  clam,'  said  I,  as  I  paid  another  stealthy 
vbit  to  the  bowl,  and  deposited  a  remarkably  plump  individual  upon 
my  tongue, '  might  have  been  an  alderman  !  Extremely  juicy  !  Irer- 
haps  he  was  their  Lord  Mayor  himself ! 

'  This  little  delicate  one'  —  I  held  it  up  gingerly  for  a  moment  in 
my  fingers  — '  was  some  young  maiden,  who,  with  innocent  curiosity, 
had  nudged  her  little  head  above  the  surface,  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  tbe  great  world  without  Ah  !  curiosity  was  always  fatal  to 
the  sex !'  I  sentimentally  added,  as  she  rather  unsentimentally  fol- 
lowed the  alderman. 

'  This  dapper-lookinff  young  prig  has  a  foppish  set  to  his  neck,' 
remorselessly  putting  him  between  my  teeth  ;  '  he  was  a  clam-dandy, 
perhaps :  radier  insipid  —  flat  \  Could  he  have  been  the  aforesaid 
silly  maiden's  gallant  ?' 

'  And  this'  —  regarding  another  with  deep  respect,  and  ruminating 
awhile  before  I  devoted  him  to  my  cBsophagus  — '  this  shows,  by  his 
large  head,  so  disproportion ed  to  his  attenuated  body,  douliUesa  the 
effect  of  long  study,  that  he  was  some  great  philosopher,  or  states- 
man, who  had  passed  his  life  in  meditating  upon  old  worlds,  or 
dreaming  of  new.  What  lofty  speculations,  what  daring  aspirationa, 
might  have  been  his  !' 

To  an  infinitely  superior  being,  where  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween our  own  self-called  important  actions  and  desires ;  our  objects 
of  love,  ambition,  gain ;  our  successes  and  misfortunes,  and  those  of 
a  clam  \  We  are  all  but  pitiful  creatures,  at  best.  We  have  more 
wants  than  the  clam,  because  our  habits  are  more  artificial,  arising 
from  our  own  more  complicated  nature.  But  may  not  the  simple 
wants  of  the  clam  be  equally  as  difficult  of  attainment  as  our  oMm 
merely  natural  wants  %  A  softer  bed  in  the  mud —  a  warmer  situa- 
tion —  purer  water  1 
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Who  knows  how  many  unsatisfied  desires,  how  many  vain  wisheiy 
how  many  fears,  fancied  as  well  as  real,  torment  them  1  Do  they 
not  lose  their  friends? — suffer  cold  and  hunger]  —  disease  and 
death  \  Can  we  see  farther  into  futurity  than  the  clam  \  Is  his 
world,  when  we  rightly  consider  it,  more  circumscribed  than  ours  t 
Have  we  advantages  or  disadvantages  from  birth  1  So  has  the  clam. 
Consider  the  advantage  of  being  bom  in  softer  mud,  or  sheltered  by 
a  friendly  rock ! 

Wealth,  rank,  and  dignities  we  struggle  for,  as  these  confer  pecu- 
liar privileges.  The  clam's  ambition  may  be  to  work  himself  to  the 
upper  or  lower  place  (for  we  are  unacquainted  with  what  they  con- 
sider the  post  of  honor,)  in  the  community. 

In  the  present  unenlightend  age,  so  little  is  known  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  clam  race,  tliat  of  their  civil  polity  and  of  tUtrir 
social  arrangements,  we  at  present  can  only  vaguely  conjecture.  It 
is  a  pity,  for  the  subject  would  doubtless  be  one  of  deep  interest ; 
and  perhaps  we  might  obtain  from  their  little  communities,  if  w<e 
understooa  them  better,  some .  valuable  hints  for  our  own  govern' 
ment.  Admirable  lessons  are  learned  from  the  bee-hive  and  the  ant- 
hill, the  beaver-dam  and  the  bird-nest ;  why  not  from  the  clam-bed  \ 

In  absence  of  exact  information,  we  may  conjecture  that  their 
government  is  a  far  more  '  simple  machine'  than  even  our  own  sim- 
ple democratic  form  ;  for  each  individual  is  protected  by  his  own 
shell ;  and  occupying  only  his  little  bed,  there  can  be  no  great  accu- 
mulation of  property.  Special  legislation  for  the  protection  of  pecu- 
liar interests  can  hardly  be  known.  Probably  their  government  is  a 
kind  of  hereditary  republic ;  a  confederacy  of  states,  living  in  harmo- 
nious alliance;  governed,  patriarchally,  by  those  whose  fortunate 
birth  gives  them  advantages  to  be  appreciated  only  by  clams. 

We  presume  that  they  never  engage  iu  war ;  that  they  are  unam- 
bitious and  pacific.  We  infer  that  their  taxes  must  be  light.  We 
hope  they  are  not  given  to  over-trading  and  speculation  ;  that  dishon- 
ored paper  money  is  unknown  to  their  hank. 

Their  clothes  being  furnished  ready  made  by  Dame  Nature,  they 
have  no  manufactures  to  protect ;  no  tariff — no  imports  —  no  strikes 
of  journeymen-tailors.  They  *  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.'  They 
impoverish  not  their  country  by  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries. 
The  '  balance  of  trade'  is  to  them  an  unknown  term.  They  drink 
no  spirituous  liquors ! 

It  is  time  we  should  end.  Let  us  gracefully  shut  up  our  clam- 
shell.    The  subject  is  exhausted  —  like  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

A  short  time  ago,  an  £nglish  paper  asserted  that  a  man,  some- 
where or  other,  had  succeeded  in  taming  an  oyster,  so  that  the  tes- 
taceous pedestrian  followed  him  about  like  a  dog !  With  all  due 
deference  to  the  veracious  print,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  die  whole 
story.     It  must  have  been  a  mistake. 

But  if  it  only  had  said  a  clam  ! 

Your  oyster  is  a  parasite  ;  an  idle  do-nothing,  like  all  other  para- 
sites. He  attacheth  himself  to  rocks,  to  bushes,  and  even  to  the 
shells  of  other  oysters.  But,  in  our  short-sighted  ignorance,  we 
know  not  yet  the  undeveloped  powers  of  the  clam.  Is  not  his  smooth, 
fine-textured,  light  armor  better  adapted  to  locomotion,  than  your 
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heavy,  corrugated,  thick-shelled  oyster  1  It  is  true,  he  could  not 
leap  like  your  grey-hound,  nor  prance  like  your  courser.  His  mo- 
tions, we  may  suppose,  would  be  slow,  and  performed  with  dignified 
deliberation ;  but  we  recollect  the  fable  ot  the  tortoise,  which  by 
slow  and  painful  industry,  beat  even  the  fifiry  courser  in  a  long  race. 

'  Cunras  non  est  leris.' 

Nothing  would  be  got  in  a  speculation  upon  oysters.  Their 
natural  stupidity  is  impracticable.  Your  oyster  is  a  fat,  gorbellied 
animal,  only  made  to  be  eaten. 

Benedict,  in  his  insolent  contempt  of  love,  says :  '  I  cannot  tell 
but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster  ;*  that  is,  to  a  very  senseless 
thing ;  for,  mark :  '  but  till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  never 
shall  make  me  such  a  fool.' 

But '  an  oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love  ?'  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  and 
still  more  likely,  a  clam  !  Your  clam  is  much  the  more  superior 
being ;  not  upon  thy  pdUUe,  I  grant,  most  hypercritical  gourmand, 
for  he  wants  the  delicate  tenderness,  the  rich  oleaginous  flavor  of  that 
most  delicious  of  the  moUusca ;  but  Sir,  (t^  your  dam  hoe  a  head  ! 

J.  P.  P. 


THE     TELL-TALE     PACE. 


I  HATB  thoM  frigid  notions, 

Which  seem  to  count  it  sin 
To  show  the  kind  emotions, 

Trae  kmdness  wakes  within; 
Those  manners  cold  and  guarded, 

With  words  dealt  oat  by  rule, 
Pronounced  just  as  mamma  did, 

Or  Madame  F ,  at  schooL 

I  wonder  how  the  ladies, 

Dear  anoels  that  thev  are ! 
Can  live  where  so  much  shade  is, 

Their  loveliness  to  mar ! 
Were  they  fairer  than  the  graces, 

And  wiser  than  the  light. 
Such  cold,  such  moonlight  faces, 

Would  put  young  love  to  flight. 

I  love  the  pkyftil  fancies 

Of  an  unsuspecting  heart, 
That  speak  in  songs  and  glances, 

Unchecked  bv  rules  of  art : 
I  love  the  &ce  thai  speaketh 

Of  all  that 's  in  the  mind ; 
The  brow,  the  eye,  that  taketh 

Its  hue  from  what 's  behind. 

These  are  the  voice  of  nature. 
The  language  of  the  soul ; 

Words  change,  but  o*er  the  feature, 
GhiBe  may  not  faav«  control : 


The  tongue  may  t^  of  feelingt. 
Which  may  be  —  or  may  not  \ 

But  the  eye  hath  sure  revealings 
Of  the  deeply-hidden  thought. 

■ 

I  love  that  quick  eipreflsion, 

Which  flashes  the  full  eye, 
When  truth  would  makeoonjGBtaion, 

While  modesty  would  lie ; 
Those  warm,  those  heavenlT  Unshes, 

That  crimson  brow  and  cheek, 
When  iSseling's  fountain  gushes 

With  thoughts  it  dares  not  speak: 

Those  shades  that  come  vnbkidea 

From  every  passing  ckra 
With  tales  of  cares  deep  hidi 

'Neath  merry  looks,  or  pi 
The  sudden  gleam  of  pleMors, 

From  brow,  and  eve,  and  lip, 
That  tells  the  heart  hath  treasures 

It  scarce  knows  how  to  keep. 

These,  these  are  voicesgiTen. 

For  soul  to  speak  with  soul, 
As  true  to  truth  and  heaven, 

As  the  needle  to  the  pole. 
I  bow  to  wit  and  beauty, 

I  almost  worship  grace^ 
But  I  owe  especial  duty 

To  an  honest.tell-taiefhos. 

WH't'iAM  CorriB. 
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It  is  deep  midnight.    On  the  verdant  hilU, 

In  beauty  spread,  the  broad  white  moonlight  lies. 

No  sound  is  heard,  save  that  the  gray  owl  boots 

At  intervals  in  the  old  mossy  wo^, 

Or  save  the  rustle  of  the  aspen  leaves, 

That  ceaseless  turn  upon  their  slender  stems, 

When  not  a  breath  is  felt  in  all  the  heaven. 

Standing  upon  an  eminence,  I  see 

The  haunts  of  men  around.    The  world  is  still! 

The  busy  and  the  bustling  are  at  rest^ 

Their  mmgled  voices  do  not  fill  the*  air. 

As  when  I  wander  here  at  noon  of  day. 

The  birds  are  silent  now,  and  the  tired  beasts 

Are  sunk  to  rest    Almost  beneath  my  feet 

Stand  cottages,  the  dwellines  of  the  poor, 

And  prouder  mansions  of  the  rich  and  groat. 

The  cottager  and  all  his  little  ones 

Are  slumbering  now.    Theirs  is  a  sweeter  sleep 

Than  luxury  or  wealth  can  ever  give. 

Not  distant  far,  upon  a  gentle  swell, 

With  its  back-ground  ororchards  and  of  woods. 

And  more  immediate  circle  of  green  trees, 

My  much-loved  home,  my  native  dwelling,  stands. 

Its  roof  is  glimmering  in  the  white  moonshine, 

And  all  its  mmates.  save  myself,  at  rest. 

I  see  the  little  brook  meandering  there, 

But  do  not  hear  its  voice:  the  trembling  light 

Of  the  lull  moon  falls  on  its  shifting  waves, 

And  glistens  back,  in  flashe8|  on  mveye. 

How  sweet  the  stillness  of  this  midnight  hour! 

It  banishes  the  cares  of  busy  life: 

The  spirit  of  the  Mightiest  is  abroad; 

It  fills  the  boundless  air,  the  spreading  wood. 

The  wilds,  the  lonely  deserts  of  the  earth, 

And  all  her  populous  realms. 

In  a  few  hours 
The  rosy  morn  will  break  upon  the  hills. 
And  all  these  sleepers  start  to  life  again : 
The  fay  to  spend  another  day  of  mirth ; 
The  nousewife  to  her  toil ;  the  laboring  man 
To  his  accustomed  task.    The  little  birds 
That  perch  in  silence  on  these  lofty  trees. 
Shall  then  '  break  forth  in  songs,'  wild  woodland  songs. 
Such  as  were  chanted  on  the  sixth  day's  mom, 
In  Eden*s  bower,  to  hail  the  birth  of  man ; 
And  summer's  morning  wind  shall  breathe  again, 
And  toss  the  dew-drops  from  the  forest  leaves, 
And  all  this  solemn  stillness  be  exchanged 
For  universal  motion. 

Standing  hers. 
And  gazinj|r  on  this  varied  scenery,  spread 
So  beautifully  round,  I  feel  a  power. 
As  of  the  great  Omnipotent,  upon  me, 
That  caUs  my  heart  to  worship.    I  will  kneel, 
Here  bv  the  side  of  this  o'erhanging  wood, 
And,  like  the  patriarchs  of  ancient  time. 
Who  worshipped  on  the  mountains,  offer  up^ 
Beneath  heaven's  mighty  arch,  my  humble  hymn 
To  the  great  Watcher  of^a  sleeping  world ! 
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Departure  from  Suez.  —  February  23d.  —  Our  camels  having 
drank  their  fill  of  water  on  the  preceding  evening,  our  charges  of 
living  having  heen  paid,  and  every  provision  made  for  our  journey, 
we  left  Suez  as  early  as  the  dawn,  passing  round  Kolzoum  to  the 
northward,  leaving  on  our  right, '  Geziret  el  Yahoudi,'  or  the  Island 
of  the  Jews,  and  travelling  along  the  shore  of  '  Hor  el  Yahoudi,'  or 
the  Creek  of  the  Jews,  at  the  termination  of  which  we  entered  the 
bed  of  the  ancient  canal,  which  discharged  itself  into  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Neither  in  the  course  of  our  route,  however,  nor  here  at 
its  mouth,  could  we  distinguish  any  thing  which  could  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory decision  as  to  the  remains  of  Arsinoft ;  so  that  the  idea  I  had 
entertained  on  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  Kolzoum,  was  rather 
confirmed  than  otherwise. 

While  halting  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  we  found  here  a 
small  party  of  Arabs,  four  in  number,  who  were  returning  to  Egypt 
through  the  tract  of  El  Ouadi ;  and  as  they  professed  themselves  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  desert,  we  agreed  to  let  them  share  our 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  protection,  for  their  services  as  guides,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  were  to  make  any  deviation  from  the  common  route 
which  I  might  command.  ' 

For  the  first  hour  of  our  journeying  in  company  with  these  Arabs, 
we  were  entertained  with  the  traditional  history  of  the  pursuit  of 
Moses  by  Pharaoh,  of  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  fugitives,  and 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  pursuing  host.  As  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject  was  merely  traditional,  neither  of  them  being  able  to 
read,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  differ  in  their 
relations  of  this  event ;  but  various  as  their  accounts  were,  each  va- 
ried but  little  from  that  received  among  us.  They  all  agreed,  how- 
ever, in  pointing  out  the  scene  of  this  event  at  some  miles  north  of 
Suez,  adding,  that  in  those  days  the  sea  extended  farthcn:  into  the 
desert  than  it  does  at  present. 

I  may  add,  that  dunng  all  my  journey  along  this  part  of  the  coast, 
I  could  discover  none  of  those  natural  phenomena,  which  many  have 
supposed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the 
Israelites,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  hosts,  by 
what  are  called  natural  means  ;  there  being  nothing  in  the  configu- 
ration of  the  land,  or  the  flowing  of  the  tides,  or  the  prevalence  of 
particular  winds,  that  could  produce  the  separation  of  the  waters,  as 
described  by  the  sacred  historian  ;  so  that  the  integrity  of  its  miracu- 
lous history  stands  unimpeached  by  any  circumstances  visible  on  the 
spot,  at  all  calculated  to  take  away  from  its  miraculous  character. 

From  the  equalityof  levels  between  the  sandy  plains  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  Red  Sea,  the  water  fiows  northward  of  Suez  for  some 
distance  through  the  bed  of  the  ancient  canal ;  and  the  rains  also 
finding  a  reception  in  its  hollow  bed,  without  the  power  of  drawing 
it  off,  as  the  sands  are  firm,  and  in  some  places  even  mixed  with  clay 
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and  ffravel,  the  whole  of  the  channel  appears  as  though  but  recently 
left  dry. 

In  page  474  of  his  '  Illustrations  of  the  Geography  of  Herodotus/ 
M^)or  Rennell  has  the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  the 
ancient  canal  communicating  between  tbe  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile : 
*  It  is  confidently  reported  that  the  traces  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  canal  are  also  visible  near  Adjeroud,  and  thence  toward  the 
Bay  of  Suez.  Adjeroud,  as  we  have  seen,  stands  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  hilly  tract  which  extends  to  the  northwest  from  the  shore  of 
that  bay.'  Jrococke  says,  (vol.  1,  p.  134.)  '  Part  of  the  way  from 
Adjeroud  to  Suez  is  in  a  sort  of  fossle,  that  is  thought  to  be  the  canal 
of  Trajan,  and  seems  to  have  run  close  to  the  west  end  of  the  old  city ;' 
(by  which  it  may  be  concluded  Kolzoum  is  intended ;  although,  in 
page  133,  he  seems  to  consider  these  ruins  as  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Arsinod.)  M.  Niebuhr  remarked  the  same  appearance,  but  was  in 
doubt  whether  it  was  a  part  of  a  canal,  or  the  bed  of  a  torrent ;  for, 
by  the  herbage  growing  in  it,  water  must  have  recently  flowed 
through  it.     (Voyage  en  Arabie,  vol.  1,  p.  204.) 

Dr.  Pococke  also  says,  page  132,  '  From  Adjeroud  we  went  on 
south  toward  Suez,  in  a  sort  of  hollow  ground,  in  which,  as  I  shall 
observe,  the  sea  might  formerly  come.'  And  he  remarks  afterward, 
page  ISO,  '  If  HeroOpolis  was  on  the  most  northern  height  I  have 
mentioned,  (he  having  supposed  Adjeroud  to  be  the  site  of  that 
city,)  the  Red  Sea  must  have  lost  ground ;  and,  indeed,  by  the  situa- 
tion of  places,  there  is  a  great  appearance  of  it ;  the  valleys  and  the 
high  ground,  with  broken  cliffs,  looking  very  much  like  such  an  alte- 
ration.' M.  Niebuhr,  in  his  '  Description  de  1 'Arable,'  p.  354, 
and  Volney,  in  his  *  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,'  vol.  1,  chap.  14, 
describe  the  same  kind  of  hollow  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Suez,  (Volney  says  two  leagues,)  and  which, 
from  all  accounts,  must  be  the  deserted  bed  of  the  sea,  or  rather  that 
bed  filled  up  with'  sand,  to  a  height  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  course  of  its  gradual  retreat  since  the  earliest  times. 

The  error  of  Dr.  Pococke,  in  supposing  Adjeroud  to  be  the  site 
of  Hero6polis,  is  more  than  manifest  trom  its  relative  situation  only ; 
beside  which,  there  is  nothing  even  in  its  neighborhood  which  could 
indicate  the  remains  of  an  ancient  settlement  there.  His  description 
of  the  fossee,  or  hollow  g^round,  between  that  place  and  Suez,  is, 
however,  perfectly  correct ;  though,  from  its  extreme  breadth,  irregu- 
larity, and  general  form,  the  supposition  of  its  being  the  canal  of 
Trajan  must  have  been  extremely  forced.  Niebuhr,  in  remarking 
the  same  appearance,  more  reasonably  supposed  it  to  be  the  bed  of  a 
torrent;  but  the  observations  of  Volney,  and  the  conclusions  of 
Rennell,  are  still  more  satisfactory,  in  conceiving  it  to  be  the  deserted 
bed  of  tbe  sea  ;  though  even  then,  a  period  must  be  assigned  to  such 
gradual  retreat  as  anterior  to  the  existence  of  Kolzoum,  the  remains 
of  which  are  at  this  moment  so  close  to  the  water's  edge,  that  since 
the  destruction  of  that  city,  no  farther  retreat  of  the  sea  can  have 
taken  place. 

Having  this  fossee,  and  Adjeroud  also,  considerably  on  our  left, 
we  rode,  for  upward  of  three  hours,  beyond  its  mouth,  and  at  least 
four  hours  beyond  Suez,  in  the  very  bed  of  the  ancient  canal  itself. 
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following  it  in  all  its  curves,  the  general  direction  of  the  whole  heing 
thus  far  northerly.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  lined  with  maaonrj, 
the  embankments  of  the  soil  originally  thrown  up  still  rexnainiog. 
In  some  parts,  the  chaimel  has  been  so  filled  up  as  to  leave  the  limits 
of  its  width  scarcely  perceptible,  while  in  others  it  is  now  more  than 
twenty  feet  in  depth ;  nor  does  its  destruction  appear  to  hare  been, 
as  some  have  supposed,  from  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sands  around 
it ;  for  the  whole  of  the  ground  through  which  it  was  thus  far  cut,  is 
firm,  gravelly  soil,  mixed  with  earth,  a  fine  layer  of  which  now  corert 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  uniformity  of  its  breadth  is  adnurable, 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  a  hundred  feet. 

That  the  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea  had  been  attempted,  by  opening  a  canal  from  the  Nile,  no  one 
had  denied  ;  but  its  completion,  or  actual  discharge  into  the  latter, 
had  been  a  subject  of  question  and  dispute,  until  the  masterly  and 
profound  discussion  of  Rennell  seemed  to  have  set  the  matter  at 
rest ;  and  the  materials  on  which  Arrowsmith's  excellent  chart  was 
formed,  removed  even  the  possibility  of  doubt  It  was  a  high  satis- 
faction to  me,  therefore,  when  tresuling  on  this  disputed  ground,  to 
recapitulate  the  authorities  on  which  this  historical  lact  was  founded, 
and  to  compare,  as  we  went  along,  the  features  yet  distinguishable 
with  the  original  descriptions  scattered  through  these  early  records. 
As  they  were  among  the  extracted  memoranda,  intended  to  assist  my 
observations  on  Uiis  journey,  I  cannot  do  better  than  recapitulate 
them  here. 

Herodotus  (Euterpe,  cap.  158,)  says,  '  Psammitichus  had  a  son 
whose  name  was  Necos,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in  his  authority. 
This  prince  first  commenced  that  canal  leading  to  the  Red  S^ 
which  Darius,  Ring  of  Persia,  afterward  continued.  The  length 
of  this  canal  is  equal  to  a  four  days'  voyage,  and  is  wide  enough  to 
admit  two  triremes  abreast.  The  water  enters  it  from  the  ^le,  a 
little  above  the  city  of  Bubastis  ;  it  terminated  in  the  Red  Sea,  not  far 
from  P^tumos,  an  Arabian  town.  They  began  to  sink  the  canal  in 
that  part  of  Egypt  which  is  nearest  to  Arabia.  Contiguous  to  it  is  a 
mountain  which  stretches  toward  Memphis,  and  contains  quarries  of 
stone.  Commencing  at  the  foot  of  this,  it  extends  from  west  to  east, 
through  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  and  where  a  mountain  opens 
to  the  south  is  discharged  into  the  Arabian  Gulf  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  under  Necos,  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men 
perished.  He  at  length  desisted  from  his  undertaking,  being  admo- 
nished by  an  oraclo  that  all  his  labor  would  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
a  barbarian.' 

Strabo,  pages  803  and  804,  says  :  'There  is  another  canal  termi- 
nating at  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  city  of  Arsinoft  sometimes  called 
Cleopatris.  It  passes  through  those  called  the  Bitter  Lakes,  whose 
waters  indeed  were  formerly  bitter,  but  which  have  been  sweetened 
since  the  cutting  of  this  canal,  by  an  admixture  with  those  of  the 
Nile,  and  now  abound  with  delicate  fish,  and  are  crowded  with  water 
fowl.  This  canal  was  first  made  by  Sesostris,  before  the  war  of 
Troy.  Some  say  that  the  son  of  Psammitichus,  (Necho,)  just  began 
the  work,  and  then  died.  The  first  Darius  carried  on  the  underta- 
king, but  desisted  from  finishing  it,  on  a  false  opinion  that  as  the  Red 
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Sea  is  higher  than  Egypt,  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  between  them 
would  necessarily  lay  that  country  under  water.  The  Ptolemies 
disproved  tlVis  error,  and  by  means  of  wears,  or  locks,  rendered  the 
canal  navigable  to  the  Sea,  without  obstruction  or  inconvenience. 
Near  to  Arsino6  stand  the  cities  Heroum  and  Cleopatris,  the  latter  of 
which  is  on  that  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  which  penetrates  into 
Egypt.  Here  are  harbors,  and  dwellings,  and  several  canals,  with 
lakes  adjacent  to  them.  The  canal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea  begins 
at  Phaccusa,  to  which  the  village  Philon  is  contiguous.' 

Diodorus,  lib.  1,  c.  3,  says:  *  From  Pelusium  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  a  canal  was  opened.  Necho,  son  of  Psammitichus,  first  beean 
the  work  ;  after  him  Darius,  the  Persian,  carried  it  on,  but  lett  it 
unfinished,  being  told  that  if  he  cut  through  the  isthmus,  Egypt 
would  be  laid  under  water ;  for  that  the  Red  Sea  lay  higher  than 
Egypt.  The  last  attempt  was  made  by  Ptolemy  the  Second,  who 
succeeded,  by  means  of  a  new  canal  with  sluices,  which  were  opened 
and  shut  as  convenience  required.  The  canal  opened  by  Ptolemy 
was  called  after  his  name,  and  fell  into  the  Red  Sea  at  Arsinod.' 

Pliny,  lib.  6,  chap.  20,  says  :  *  Sesostris,  King  of  Egypt,  was  the 
first  that  planned  the  scheme  of  uniting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile, 
by  a  navigable  canal  of  sixty- two  miles,  which  is  the  space  that 
intervenes  between  them.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Darius,  King 
of  Persia,  and  also  by  Ptolemy,  of  Egypt,  the  second  of  that  name, 
who  made  a  canal  of  one  hundred  feet  wide,  by  thirty  in  depth,  con- 
tinuing it  thiity-sevcn  and  a  half  miles  to  the  Bitter  Fountains.  At 
this  point  the  work  was  then  interrupted,  for  it  was  found  that  the 
Red  Sea  lay  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt  by  three  cubits,  and  a 
general  inundation  was  feared.  But  some  will  have  it,  that  the  true 
cause  was,  that  if  the  sea  was  let  into  the  Nile,  the  water  of  it,  of 
which  alone  the  inhabitants  drink,  would  be  spoiled.' 

All  that  could  be  said  toward  the  reconciliation  of  those  differing 
testimonies,  as  to  the  projectors  and  finishers  of  this  work,  has  been 
already  so  satisfactorily  done  by  Rennell,  that  there  remains  nothing 
to  add  on  that  point ;  but  with  respect  to  its  having  really  been  com- 
pleted at  all,  which  has  been  doubted  by  some,  on  the  testimony  of 
Pliny,  (although  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  are  agreed 
as  to  its  having  been  finished,  and  difler  only  in  respectively  ascribing 
its  completion  to  Darius  and  to  Ptolemy,)  ocular  testimony  is  per- 
haps the  most  satisfactory,  and  this  I  felt  much  gratification  in  pos- 
sessing. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  while  the  description  of  Herodotus,  as 
to  the  point  of  the  canal  opening  from  the  Nile,  its  course  from  west  to 
east,  and  its  discharging  into  the  Red  Sea,  where  a  mountain  opens 
to  the  south,  (meaning  no  doubt  Mount  Adag^,)  is  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory, while  Strabo  also  defines  it  as  terminating  at  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  Diodorus  speaks  of  its  falling  into  the  Red  Sea,  at  Arsino^,  one 
cannot  conclude  from  Pliny,  whether  the  work  which  he  describes 
was  commenced  to  be  opened  from  the  Nile,  or  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Taking  his  distance  from  the  source  of  the  undertaking  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  one  would  rather  infer  that 
he  meant  the  latter,  a  supposition  which  is  strengthened  by  the  cause 
he  assigns  for  its  discontinuance  ;  namely,  a  discovery  that  the  level 
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of  the  gulf  was  higher  than  that  of  the  river,  and  a  fear  of  letting 
the  waters  of  tlie  Sea  into  those  of  the  Nile,  an  evil  which  could  be 
well  provided  against,  if  it  were  at  the  river  that  the  canat  originated, 
but  which  could  only  threaten  an  inundation  when  the  stream  was 
made  to  flow  toward  the  river  from  the  Sea. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  bed  through  which  we  had  travelled 
this  morning,  corresponded  exactly  with  the  dimensions  given  by 
Pliny,  as  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty,  allowing  for  the  depositions 
which  must  have  taken  place  in  those  paits  the  least  filled  up  by 
time  ;  because,  as  I  before  observed,  it  every  where  preserved  that 
breadth,  with  admiral  regularity,  and  was  in  many  places  more  than 
twenty  feet  in  depth  at  the  present  moment. 

May  it  not  have  been,  then,  that  the  canal  of  Darius  having  fallen 
into  ruin,  or  contii  ling  to  be  navigable  no  farther  than  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Ptolemy  attempted  to  reOpen  the  communica- 
tion by  cutting  anew  or  clearing  out  the  remaining  portion  between 
Arsino6  and  that  place  1      Such  was  the  suggestion  which  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  upon  the  spot,  as  reconciling  apparently  discordant 
testimonies ;  because,  at  the  same  time  that  this  would  admit  the  fact 
of  its  completion  by  Darius,  which  Herodotus  so  often  and  so  posi- 
tively asserts,  it  would  also  correspond  with  the  account  of  Strabo, 
that  the    Ptolemies  rendered    this   ruined  rather  than   unfinished 
canal  of  Darius,  again  navigable  to  the  Sea,  with  the  testimony  of 
Strabo,  that  the  canal  opened  by  Ptolemy  was  called  after  his  name, 
and  fell  into  the  Red  Sea  at   Arsino^,  and   with   the   description 
given  by  Pliny  of   the  second   Ptolemy   making  a  canal  of  one 
hundred  feet  wide,  by  thirty  in  depth,  continuing  it  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  miles,  to   the    Bitter  Fountains.     How   quickly   such   ruin 
could  take  place,  from  neglect,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  quoted 
in  a  note  ot  RennelTs,  who  says :  *  It  would  seem  that  the  canal  of 
Ptolemy  did  not  remain  open  to  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  since  her 
ships  were  dragged  across  the  Isthmus.'     Plutarch  says  the  distance 
was  thirty-six  miles.      Possibly  that  portion  of  the  canal  between 
the  Bitter  Lake  and  Arsinofe,  may  be  the  part  intended,  which  same 
space  I  have  supposed  to  be  meant  by  Pliny's  distance  of  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  miles,  as  before  adverted  to. 

In  the  Life  of  Mark  Anthony,  mention  is  made  of  this  excursion 
of  Cleopatra,  from  Alexandria  to  Arsinofi,  or  as  some  called  it,  Cleo- 
patris.  She  undertook  the  voyage  by  the  canal,  but  on  arriving  at 
the  Shallow  Lakes,  called  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  sometimes  the  Bitter 
Fountains,  through  pait  of  which  the  canal  ran,  it  was  found  that, 
from  neglect,  the  sands  had  been  permitted  to  accumulate,  and  the 
splendid  barges  and  galleys,  constituting  the  fleet  of  the  queen  and 
her  retinue,  grounded  ;  but  the  rowers  and  steersmen  being  ordered 
to  lighten  them,  for  the  purpose  of  floating  them  farther  on,  they 
applied  their  strength  no  longer  to  the  oars,  but  actually  drew  them 
across  the  sands,  till  the  canal  became  sufficiently  deep  to  receive 
and  float  them  onward  on  its  bosom  to  the  city  of  their  destination. 
The  description  of  those  magnificent  barges  in  which  this  luxurious 
Queen  of  the  East  was  wont  to  perform  her  voyages,  harmonizes 
with  the  gorgeous  splendor  by  which  her  court  and  person  were 
always  sun'ounded. 
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*  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 
%    Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 

The  winds  were  iove-sick  with  them  ;  the  oara  wer«  silver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 

It  beggard  all  description.    At  the  helm, 

A  seeming  mermaid  steers  ;  the  silken  tackle 

Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  handsy 

That  yarely  frame  the  office;   from  the  barge, 

A  strange  mvisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 

Of  the  adjacent  wharf:   the  city  ca^t 

Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Anthony, 

Enthroned  in  the  market-place  did  sit  alone. 

Whistling  to  the  air,  which  but  for  vacancy 

Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 

And  made  a  gap  in  Nature.' 

To  resume  the  journal  of  our  route.  After  having  travelled  all 
the  morning  in  the  bed  of  the  ancient  canal,  but  without  being  able 
to  discover  a  vestige  of  any  thinjg  like  masonry,  or  indication  of  the 
sluices  by  which  its  waters  were  said  to  have  been  regulated,  we 
had  lost  at  noon,  all  traces  of  its  course,  though  we  continued  our 
direction  still  northerly,  inclining  two  or  three  points  to  the  west, 
until  we  gained  the  site  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  as  they  were  called  by 
the  ancients,  and  named  the  Salt  Marshes,  in  more  modern  maps. 
We  traversed  in  every  direction,  the  desert,  for  a  diameter  of  ten 
miles,  having  fleet  trotting  dromedaiies  beneath  us,  without  finding 
the  least  portion  of  water,  although  it  had  evidently  been  the  recep- 
tacle of  an  extensive  lake,  and  has  its  bed  at  this  moment  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  Suez.  The  soil  here  differs  from  all  around  it. 
On  leaving  the  last  traces  of  the  canal,  we  had  entered  upon  a  loose 
shifting  sand ;  here  we  found  a  firm  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  and  though 
perfectly  dry,  its  surface  was  incrusted  over  with  a  strong  salt. 

On  leaving  the  site  of  these  now  evaporated  lakes,  we  entered 
upon  a  loose  and  shifting  sand  again,  like  that  which  Pliny  describes 
when  speaking  of  the  roads  from  Pelusium  across  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  in  which  he  says,  unless  there  be  reeds  stuck  in  the  ground, 
to  point  out  the  line  of  direction,  the  way  could  not  be  found, 
because  the  wind  blows  up  the  sand  and  covers  the  footsteps. 

The  morning  was  delightful,  on  our  setting  out ;  and  promised 
us  a  fine  day ;  but  the  light  air  from  the  south  had  increased  to  a  gale. 
The  sun  became  obscure ;  and  getting  every  hour  into  a  looser  sand, 
it  flew  around  us  in  such  whirlwinds,  with  the  sudden  gusts  that  blew, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted,  therefore,  for  an  hour, 
and  sheltered  ourselves  under  the  lee  of  our  camels,  who  were  them- 
selves so  terrified  as  to  need  fastening  by  the  knees,  and  uttered,  in 
their  meanings,  but  a  melancholy  symphony. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  situation  that  g^veit 
additional  horror,  or  whether  the  habit  of  magnifying  evils  to  which 
we  are  unaccustomed  had  increased  its  effect ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to  me  more  easy  to  be  encountered 
than  one  among  those  sands.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  desola- 
tion more  complete.  We  could  see  neither  earth,  nor  sun,  nor  sky. 
The  plain  at  ten  paces  distant  was  absolutely  imperceptible  :  our  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so  covered  with  the  sand  as  to  rander 
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breathing  di£[icult.  They  hid  their  faces  in  the  ground,  and  we  could 
only  uncover  our  own  for  a  moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid-day 
darkness,  and  wait  impatiently  for  its  abatement.  Alexander's  jour- 
ney to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  armies  of  Cambyses  in  the  Lybian  Desert,  rose  to  my  recol- 
lection, with  new  impressions  made  by  the  horror  of  the  scene  before 
me  ;  while  Addison's  admirable  lines,  which  I  also  remembered  with 
peculiar  force  on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  possess  as  much  truth  as 
beauty. 

*  So  where  our  wide  Numidlan  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricnnes  descend; 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away  : 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies.' 

The  few  hours  we  remained  in  this  situation  were  passed  in  un- 
broken silence.  Every  one  was  occupied  in  his  own  reflections,  as  if 
the  reign  of  terror  forbade  communication. 

The  fury  of  the  desert  gale  spent  itself,  like  the  storms  of  ocean, 
in  sudden  lulls  and  squalls ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth 
interval,  that  our  fears  were  sufHciently  conquered  to  address  each 
other ;  nor  shall  I  soon  lose  the  recollection  of  the  impressive  manner 
in  which  that  was  done.  '  Allah  kereem  !'  *  God  is  merciful !'  ex- 
claimed the  poor  Bedouin,  although  habit  had  familiarized  him  with 
these  resistless  blasts.  'Allah  kereem !'  repeated  the  Egyptians,  with 
terrified  solemnity ;  and  both  my  servant  and  myself,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, joined  in  the  general  exclamation.  The  bold  imagery  of  the 
eastern  poets,  describine  the  Deity  as  avenging  in  his  anger,  and 
terrible  in  his  wrath,  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  whirlwind,  and 
breathing  his  fury  in  the  storm,  must  have  been  inspired  by  scenes 
like  these. 

It  was  now  past  sun-set,  and  neither  of  us  had  yet  broken  our 
fast  for  the  day.  Even  the  consoling  pipe  could  not  be  lighted  in  the 
hurricane,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  remaining  in  our  present 
station,  while  the  hope  of  finding  some  bush  for  shelter  remained. 
We  remounted  our  camels,  therefore,  and  departed.  The  young  moon 
afforded  us  only  a  faint  light,  and  all  traces  of  the  common  road  were 
completely  obliterated.  The  stars  were  not  even  visible  through  so 
disturbed  an  atmosphere,  and  my  compass  was  our  only  guide.  The 
Arabs  knew  a  spot,  near  Shcick  Amedid,  where  banks  and  trees 
were  to  be  found  ;  and  confiding  in  my  direction  for  the  course  thither, 
we  resumed  our  journey. 

After  a  silent  rido  of  five  tedious  hours,  this  garden  of  repose  ap- 
peared in  sight ;  and,  bleak  and  barren  as  it  was,  in  truth,  fatigue  and 
apprehension  gave  it  the  charms  of  Eden.  Here  we  alighted,  fed 
our  weary  animals,  and  like  sailors  escaped  from  shipwreck,  rejoiced 
in  that  delightful  consciousness  of  security,  which  is  known  only  in 
the  safety  that  succeeds  danger. 


Desert  op  El  Ouadi.  —  February  24.  —  The  poor  Arabs  suf- 
fbring  in  the  night  from  cold,  and  the  wind  being  still  too  fai^  to 
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keep  a  fire,  without  some  one  watching,  for  which  all  were  too 
fatigued,  we  divided  our  straw  mats  in  fragments  between  them  for  a 
covering,  and  weariness  had  so  prepared  me  for  repose,  that  my  sleep 
was  as  sweet  and  uninterrupted  as  the  most  tenacious  child  of  sick- 
ness could  desire. 

We  arose  with  the  sun,  congratulated  each  other  over  our  coffee 
on  a  better  day,  and  went  together  to  view  the  ruins  near  this  spot, 
which  correspond  in  their  situation  with  those  marked  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map,  as  the  Serapeum  and  Sheick  Amedid.  Foundations  of 
two  large  buildings  appear  above  the  sand,  which  has  accumulated 
round  them  ;  but  so  imperfect  are  the  remains,  that  neither  plan  nor 
dimensions  could  be  taken  with  accuracy.  They  form  two  mounds, 
at  a  less  distance  than  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  the  stones,  now 
rude  and  shapeless,  differ  from  all  others  that  I  had  overseen  in  ancient 
or  modern  biiiklings.  They  are  of  a  dull  red  color,  and  extremely 
poix)us,  resembling  the  fretted  free-stone  at  Alexandria,  except  in  color 
only,  an  effect  I  v/as  at  first  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  same  cause, 
namely,  the  operation  of  a  salt  and  humid  air  ;  but  on  examining  them 
more  closely,  I  found  this  could  not  be,  as  their  extraordinary  hard- 
ness alone  would  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  porosity 
seems  rather  the  effect  of  a  former  state  of  fusion,  as  it  was  not 
unlike  some  portions  of  lava,  which  I  have  seen  from  Mount  ^tna 
and  Vesuvius ;  and  although  those  masses  were  without  any  definite 
shape,  their  smoothed  surface  resisted  the  impression  of  all  other 
stones  thrown  on  them.  There  are  no  mountains  of  such  a  sub- 
stance in  Egypt,  that  I  am  at  all  aware  of;  nor  among  all  the  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  that  I  have  seen,  do  I  remember  any  thing  to 
which  it  bears  a  resemblance.  It  has  certainly  undergone  some  vio- 
lent change  by  fire,  or  was  originally  an  artificial  composition. 

In  the  Literary  Panorama  for  March,  1813,  in  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Kinnier's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  mention  is 
made  of  some  curious  masses,  which  I  cannot  but  imagine  to  have 
resembled  the  ones  in  question.  That  pjentleman,  in  describing  the 
Pyramid  of  Nimrod,  or  Tower  of  Babel,  as  one  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Babylon,  says :  *  On  the  top  and  sides  of  the  mound  I 
observed  several  fragments  of  different  colors,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance pieces  of  misshapen  rock.  Captain  Frederick  examined 
these  curious  fragments  with  much  attention,  and  was  at  first  inclined 
to  think  they  were  consolidated  pieces  of  fallen  masonry ;  but  this 
idea  was  soon  laid  aside,  as  they  were  found  so  hard  as  to  resist  iron, 
in  the  manner  of  any  other  very  hard  stone,  and  the  junction  of  the 
bricks  was  not  to  be  discerned.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  conjecture 
concerning  these  extraordinary  fragments,  (some  of  which  are  six 
and  eight  feet  in  diameter,)  as  there  is  no  stone  of  such  a  quality  to 
be  procured  any  where  in  the  neighboring  country,  and  we  could  see 
nor  hear  of  no  building  of  which  they  could  form  a  part.'  Upon  this 
the  reviewer  remarks  :  *  It  never  occurred  to  our  travellers  that  these 
could  be  artificial ;  yet  we  know  that  Mr.  Wedgewood,  the  celebrated 
manufacturer  of  pottery,  insists  that  the  enormous  masses  of  stone 
at  Stonehenge  arc  artificial,  and  that  modern  art  is  able  to  compose 
the  like.  We  should  be  glad  to  know,*  he  continues,  '  whether  these 
Babylonian  rocks  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  rocks  at  Stonefaenge ; 
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indeed,  we  conld  be  glad  of  haying  a  specimen  of  them  submitted  to 
some  of  our  modem  tests ;  for  should  both  these  wonderful,  massive 
and  ancient  structures  prove  to  contain  such  materials,  artificial  and 
alike,  the  coincidence  would  prove  not  merely  •curious,  bat  extremely 
interesting,  and  historically  important.' 

A  recollection  of  this  question  induced  me  to  pursue  my  exami- 
nations with  more  scrutiny,  but  it  only  left  me  still  more  in  doubt. 
That  they  were  not  stone,  I  was  disposed  to  believe,  from  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguished  it  from  all  other  kinds  that  I  had  seen ; 
but  that  they  should  be  an  artificial  composition,  seemed  as  difficult  to 
suppose,  from  the  want  of  an  apparent  motive  for  so  making  them, 
as  their  size  was  comparatively  small ;  more  particularly  when  I  re- 
membered that  tl>e  obelisks  at  Luxor,  the  colossal  Memnon  at  Thebes, 
and  the  column  of  Pompey  at  Alexandria,  were  positively  and  indis- 
putably single  granite  blocks,  hewn  from  the  mountains  beyond  the 
cataracts,  and  transported  down  the  Nile ;  unless,  indeed,  these 
dubious  masses  were  the  fragments  of  a  ruder  and  an  earlier  age. 

I  tried  every  possible  method  to  detach  a  piece  of  one  of  these 
blocks,  to  take  with  me  as  a  specimen,  but  in  vain ;  nor  were  we 
more  successful  in  our  search  after  some  small  pieces  that  might  have 
been  scattered  round,  although  we  sought  for  them  in  every 
direction. 

It  would  be  hazarding  too  much  to  say  that  these  were  the  remains 
of  antediluvian  works :  but  I  should  be  deficient  in  candor,  if  I  did  not 
confess  that  the  rude  irregularity  of  form  and  size  in  the  masses 
themselves,  the  want  of  order  in  their  arrangement,  their  present 
appearance,  and  the  evident  proofs  one  meets  at  every  step,  of  the 
surrounding  plain  having  been  once  covered  by  the  sea,  very  forcibly 
impressed  me  with  such  an  opinion  on  the  spot.  The  whole  o£  the 
country  here  looks  like  a  ruin  of  nat^ce,;  tjoiten  and  bushes  over- 
whelmed with  sand,  their  tops  onlyviirbte.rj^: several  places,  and 
every  where  the  surface  scattered  over  with  bHpken  shells  and  marine 
productions  :  while  underneath,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  is  a  fine 
bed  of  earth. 

Our  present  route  through  this  desert  was  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing than  that  by  which  we  journeyed  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  every 
step  we  took,  convinced  me  that  we  trod  on  a  soil  once  teeming  with 
fertility.  In  some*  places  the  sand  had  grown  intOTlailge' hills,  the 
round  and  smooth  swellings  of  which  were  like  the  heaving  billows 
that  linger  when  a  storm  at  sea  is  spent ;  in  others,  its  sunace  was 
rippled  by  the  gale  of  yesterday,  and  looked  -even  now  like  the 
breezy  wavings  of  a  ruffled  lake.  At  a  few  paces  distant,  we  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  each  other  in  those  hollow  valleys,  like  boats 
boarding,  ouv  the  ocean,  when  the  ships  »ink  between  the  waves, 
and  suddenly  remount  upon  the  summit  of  their  foam.  Trees  and 
bushes  were  still  seen  in  abundance,  some  half  buried,  others  com- 

Eletely  covered,  and  a  few  bared  of  the  earth  around  their  very  roots; 
ut,  excepting  a  small  black  scarabeus,  and  a  lizard,  whose  body 
resembled  that  of  the  toad,  in  shape  and  size,  not  a  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen.  Nature  heritelf  seemed  abandoned  by  her  children. 
The  solitary  raven  was  not'eyen  to  be  found,  nor  did  the  twitter  of 
the  desert-swallow  once  disturb  this  awful  and  impressive  silence. 
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We  travelled  on  for  about  four  hoars  in  this  way,  and  I  felt  my- 
self oppressed  with  melancholy,  amid  the  reflections  which  the 
grandeur  of  these  solitudes  inspired,  when  we  entered  at  length  a 
fertile  valley,  placed  like  an  island  of  verdure  amid  surrounding  bar- 
renness, where  Nature  had  retired  to  an  arbor  of  dalliance,  and 
life  and  animation  seemed  restored.  It  stretched  for  some  length 
from  east  to  west,  was  enclosed  between  high  mounds  running  in 
that  direction,  and  deriving  an  additional  charm  from  this  powerful 
contrast,  it  appeared  like  a  perfect  garden  of  beauty.  Here,  too, 
we  found  a  spring  of  excellent  water,  about  five  feet  in  depth,  with 
several  vestiges  of  former  wells,  resorted  to  by  the  desert  Arabs. 
Gazelles  and  bares  were  in  abundance ;  we  saw  also  several  flocks 
of  wild  ducks  ;  and  the  chii*ping  of  birds  in  the  bushes  was  like  the 
music  of  a  new  creation. 

It  was  impossible  lo  resist  the  temptation  of  halting  at  so  charm- 
ing a  spot  as  this,  where  we  had  water,  shade,  fire- wood,  and  herb- 
age, all  blessings  of  greater  worth  to  us  than  crowns  or  diadems. 
We  alighted,  therefore,  turned  loose  the  camels  and  dromedaries  to 
ffraze,  discharged  the  brackish  and  now  almost  putrid  water  of 
ouez,  to  fill  our  skins  afresh,  prepared  a  fire,  and  feasted  on  a  hasty 
pilau  of  boiled  rice,  with  an  appetite  that  kings  might  envy. 

In  resuming  our  journey,  we  ccmtinued  along  this  narrow  valley, 
and  reached,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  ruins  at  Abou-KesHabe. 
If  the  bed  in  which  we  had  recently  been  travelling  be  considered 
the  remains  of  the  westerly  part  of  the  ancient  canal,  its  breadth  is 
here  nearly  double  that  of  the  bed  leading  from  Suez  to  the  north- 
ward, which  might  have  been  the  case,  since  the  great  work  of 
Darius  is  only  mentioned  in  general  terms  to  have  been  broad 
enough  for  the  admission  of  two  triremes  abreast,  whereas  that  of 
Ptolemy  has  a  specific  number  of  feet  assigned,  with  which  it  pre- 
cisely corresponds.  The  direction  of  this  channel  also  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  describes  it  as  running 
from  west  to  east.  The  embankment  on  each  side  is  here  lined  with 
trees  and  bushes,  half  buried  in  the  sand,  while  the  ravine  formed 
by  its  deserted  bed  is  one  wild  garden.  Appearances  certainly  in- 
clined me  to  believe  the  excavation  artificial ;  and  the  want  of  all 
connecting  trace  between  this  branch  and  that  of  Suez  may  be  owing 
to  the  overwhelming  sands  which  intervene,  and  which,  added  to 
neglect,  roust  have  hastened  its  destruction  ;  the  difference  of  the 
soil  being  as  much  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  one,  as  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  other. 

On  ascending  the  heights  of  Abou-Keshabe,  we  saw  on  every  side 
the  remains  of  an  extensive  city,  certainly  not  less  than  five  miles 
in  circumference,  judging  from  the  dispersion  of  the  fragments  in 
the  plain.  In  the  centre  were  the  walls  of  small  and  private  dwel- 
lings, not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  built  of  unbumt 
bricks,  and  laid  with  cement,  in  great  regularity.  Of  these  confined 
rooms  there  were  a  great  number,  and,  ancient  as  their  situation  and 
arrangement  evidently  showed  them  to  be,  they  only  offered -an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  the  humble  citizens  of  antiquity  were  but  poorly 
lodged,  that  private  opulence  was  almost  unknown,  and  that  while 
the  subjection  of  the   people  confined  them  to  poverty,  the  privi- 
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leged  tyrannies  oF  royalty  and  priestliood  exhausted  both  the  public 
wealth  and  labor  in  works  sacred  either  to  government  or  religion. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  ruins,  we  found  a  large  mass  of  rose- 
colored  granite  detached  from  any  building,  and  half  hidden  in  the 
earth.  It  appeared  to  be  a  superficial  slab,  of  about  six  feet  by  three, 
and  three  inches  thick,  standing  erect,  after  the  manner  of  a  tomb- 
stone. On  its  eastern  face  were  sculptured  three  figures,  nearly  the 
size  of  life,  in  the  sitting  posture  of  the  colossal  statues  at  Thebes, 
and  of  those  so  frequently  seen  in  the  recesses  of  Egyptian  mauso- 
leums, with  the  hands  extended  on  the  knees.  The  central  figure 
bore  a  warrior's  helmet;  those  on  each  side  were  crowned  with 
globes,  on  one  of  which  was  a  fine  scarabeus,  with  extended  wings. 
Each  of  the  three  figures  were  bearded,  and  wore  their  long  hair, 
or  shawl  that  covered  it,  falling  over  the  shoulders,  and  pressing  the 
ears  forward,  like  the  Great  Sphinx  at  Gizeh,  the  hero  in  the  centre 
having  his  more  highly  ornamented  than  the  others.  The  figures 
were  beautifully  drawn,  the  sculpture  bold,  and  the  relief  of  the  ful- 
lest kind.  As  a  detached  monument,  I  had  seen  nothing  like  it  in 
Egypt ;  but  both  its  size  and  execution  proved  it  to  be  the  remnant  of 
some  great  work,  now  rather  annihilated  than  overthrown,  since 
this  is  the  only  portion  that  visibly  remains.  Among  the  heaps  of 
the  adjacent  ruins,  we  found  fragments  of  coarse  glass  vessels,  little 
more  than  semi-transparent,  and  some  pieces  of  highly-glazed  earth- 
enware. Decayed  shells,  corals,  and  other  marine  productions,  were 
abundant,  and  seemed  to  suggest  that  this  spot,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Serapeum,  had  been  overflowed,  either  at  the  time  of,  or  subsequent 
to,  its  destruction. 

While  wandering  over  the  site  of  this  fallen  city,  there  appeared 
to  me  great  reason  for  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  Aym^, 
as  quoted  by  Lord  Valentia,  who  thinks  it  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Herodpolis,  as  answering  to  the  local  situation  of  the  place  from 
whence  the  Hebrews  departed,  when  they  fled  from  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  under  the  same  name,  ( Antiq.,  lib.  2,  cap.  7,)  and 
described  as  the  place  where  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  o'n>his  way  down 
to  Egypt,  met  his  son  Joseph  ;  as  well  as  by  Moses,  under  the  name 
of  Goshen  or  Ramesses,  where  he  also  says  that  Joseph  went  up  to 
meet  his  father  Israel.  That  writer  describes  it  as  lying  between 
On,  or  Heliopolis,  and  the  land  of  Canaan.  Strabo  mentions  it  as 
being  near  to  Arsino^,  and  at  the  top  of  the  g^lf  to  which  it  gare 
its  name.  And  Ptolemy  describes  it  as  lying  on  the  confines  of 
Arabia,  with  the  canal  of  Trajan  running  through  it.  With  all 
those  descriptions,  these  remains  actually  correspond,  admitting  the 
Red  Sea  to  have  formerly  flowed  considerably  to  the  north  of  Suez, 
and  the  remains  of  the  canal  here  to  be  that  implied  by  Ptolemy  as 
the  canal  of  Trajan,  of  neither  of  which  facts,  those  who  have  visited 
the  spot  would  doubt. 

This  chain  of  thoughtful  speculation  was,  however,  soon  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  some  Bedouin  shepherds,  timid  boys,  who 
were  returning  to  their  tents  with  the  herds  and  flocks  which  they 
had  been  feeding  in  the  valley,  during  the  day,  and  who  gave  us  the 
Moslem  salutation  of  'Salam  Alaikom!'  as  they  passed.    We  had 
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fixed  on  sleeping  here,  among  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  for  the 
night ;  but  learning  from  these  Arab  youths,  that  their  camp,  which 
they  called  '  El  Arab,'  was  not  far  off,  I  was  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  it  offered  of  visiting  it,  though  all  our  party,  except  my- 
self, were  hostile  to  this  step.  Fear  was  their  principal  motive  of 
objection,  and  perseverance  the  only  weapon  I  could  oppose  it  with  i 
and  for  a  long  while  it  was  an  equal  match  of  obstinacy,  on  both 
sides.  Detaining  the  boys  as  guides,  I  explained  to  them  that  I 
was  a  straneer,  under  the  protection  of  Phanoose  :  they  then  press- 
ingly  invited  us  to  accompany  them,  and  as  I  was  determined  to  have 
gone  alone,  rather  than  be  diverted  from  my  purpose,  the  rest  of 
our  party  soon  followed  me. 

We  reached  the  Bedouin  camp  about  sun-set,  and  our  reception 
there  was  every  thing  that  hospitality  could  dictate.  Our  hands  were 
embraced,  and  the  salutations  of  peace  and  welcome  exchanged  a 
hundred  times ;  but  as  no  one  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
entertaining  us,  we  were  taken  to  a  large  square,  formed  by  embank- 
ments of  the  soil,  heightened  by  loose  bushes,  and  completely  ishel- 
tered  from  the  wind,  where  the  elders  of  the  tribe  assembled  to 
smoke  their  evening  pipes,  recount  the  tales  of  the  day,  and  regale 
such  guests  as  business  or  accident  might  bring  among  them  from 
opposite  quarters. 

A  young  kid  was  immediately  killed,  an^  dressed  upon  the  embers 
of  a  brush- wood  fire  j  the  milk  of  goats  and  camels  were  laid  before 
us  in  bowls,  coffee  was  burned  and  pounded  upon  the  spot,and  the 
tobacco-purse  of  the  venerable  old  sheik  was  replenished  from  his 
tent  for  our  use.  There  was,  in  short,  abundance  for  the  hun- 
gry, rest  for  the  weaiy,  and  security  for  the  apprehensive  traveller, 
to  be  found  beneath  the  protecting  shadow  of  their  encampment, 
nor  could  the  feasts  of  the  ancient  heroes,  which  Homer  so  happily 
describes,  have  boasted  a  more  unbounded  liberality  in  their  provi- 
sions, or  a  more  unadulterated  hospitality  in  the  rude  simplicity  of 
their  preparation. 

Delighted  with  a  conversation  which  brought  me  acquainted  with 
their  manners,  customs,  and  opinions,  and  that  too  from  a  source  so 
satisfactory  as  a  large  assembly  of  themselves,  in  which  misrepresen- 
tations could  not  have  passed  unobserved,  I  was  happy  in  prolonging 
our  interview,  and  in  remaining  awake  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  engaged  in  mutual  inquiry  and  reply. 

It  would  be  a  task  of  much  pleasure  to  me  to  transcribe  the  sub-* 
stance  of  their  communications  ;  but  as  I  propose  to  make  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  the 
imperfection  of  a  hasty  sketch  would  be  unsatisfactory  here,  where 
there  is  so  much  to  describe,  to  comment  on,  to  applaud,  to  condemn, 
to  pity,  and  to  admire,  as  in  the  manners  of  this  extraordinary  peo- 
ple. I  regretted  most  sincerely,  that  the  voice  of  duty  should  call 
me  from  them  so  soon,  or  I  should  have  probably  passed  a  month  or 
two  among  them  with  extreme  pleasure. 


Dksert  op  El  Ouadi,  February  25.  —  The  flocks  were  driven 
out  to  pasture,  with  the  earliest  gleams  of  rooming,  and  as  the  sun 
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rose  with  unusual  serenitj,  it  ligbteil  up  a  picture  of  interestiDg 
novelty.  The  ground  chosen  for  the  encampment  of  this  Bedouin 
tribe,  was  a  gentle  hollow  of  the  plain,  as  it  could  scarcely  deserve 
the  appellation  of  a  valley ;  and  their  tents,  to  the  number  of  about 
three  hundred,  occupied  a  space  of  less  than  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. No  other  order  was  observed  in  their  erection,  than  that  of 
their  being  all  open  to  the  eastward,  to  receive  the  warm  and  cheer- 
ing beams  of  the  morning  sun  ;  in  summer,  when  the  beats  are 
oppressive,  their  openings  face  the  north,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing 
coolness  of  the  winds  from  that  quarter.  These  low  and  brown 
habitations,  formed  of  woven  goats'  hair,  differing  in  shape,  size,  and 
manner  of  arrangement,  and  rudely  supported  by  rough  boogbs  of 
trees,  and  cord  spun  from  the  wool  of  their  own  flocks,  were  barely 
large  enough  to  enclose  their  respective  families  at  night,  and  shelter 
the  infants  and  infirm  in  the  day.  Amone  the  whole  number,  we  met 
with  none  that  covered  ten  square  feet  of  ground  at  the  base,  though 
several  of  them  were  occupied  by  the  husband,  two  wives,  and  fifteen 
or  sixteen  children,  beside  a  superannuated  wife  or  mother. 

The  smoke  of  the  morning  fires  ascending  in  columns  tbroogh  a 
calm  and  unagitated  air,  the  bleating  of  the  lambs,  which  were  carried 
in  the  shepherd's  arms  from  tenderness,  the  skipping  of  the  hardier 
kids,  the  shrill  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  barking  playfulness  of 
the  faithful  dog,  the  departure  of  the  boys  with  their  respective  flocks, 
and  of  the  girls  in  groups,  with  pitchers  to  the  wells,  the  busy  occu- 
pation of  the  wives  in  kneading  cakes  of  meal  for  the  hearth,  with 
the  comparative  dignity  of  their  grave  and  bearded  lords,  presented 
altogether,  so  admirable  a  representation  of  the  patriarchal  life,  that 
I  found  myself  transported  back,  in  imagination,  to  the  days  of  the 
venerable  Abraham,  and  stood  in  wonder  at  the  preservation  of  usa- 
ges and  customs,  so  unaltered  among  his  descendants,  through  years 
and  ages,  which  have  destroyed  the  haughtiest  empires,  created  new 
successors,  and  swept  away  kingdoms,  nations,  and  people,  into  obli- 
vion ! 

On  returning  fi*om  our  morning  ramble  through  the  Bedouin  camp, 
we  were  invited  into  almost  every  tent  we  passed,  and  had  partaken 
so  largely  of  the  hospitalities  of  these  generous  people,  that  we  were 
literally  unable  to  join  in  the  meal  which  was  prepared  for  us  by  the 
sheik  and  elders  in  the  embanked  circle  where  we  had  slept.  Three 
other  strangers  had  arrived  among  them,  on  their  way  from  Syria  to 
Egypt,  and  being  from  a  friendly  tribe,  had  met  a  reception  like  our 
own.  As  our  routes  lay  together,  therefore,  when  the  rude  but 
abundant  feast  of  the  morning  was  over,  we  exchanged  the  benedic- 
tions of  peace  with  our  kind  entertainers,  and  our  companions,  jour- 
neying with  the  staff  and  sandals  of  the  earliest  days,  wo  set  forth 
upon  our  way  together. 

Steering  southerly,  in  order  to  fall  into  the  line  directly  west  of  the 
ruined  city  at  Abou-Keshabe,  we  had  scarcely  crossed  that  line, 
before  the  traces  of  the  ancient  canal,  the  unconnected  vestiges  of 
which  had  appeared  along  our  track  at  intervals,  became  again  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Its  bed  retaining  the  waters  of  the  few  showers 
which  the  winter  drops  upon  those  plains,  and  the  soil  of  its  channel 
not  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  it  was  filled 
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with  a  wild  and  abundant  verdure.  Wells  also  were  scattered  through 
its  bed,  and  resorted  to  by  Bedouin  women,  for  the  supply  of  their 
flocks  aYid  camps.  These  united  circumstances  reader  it  an  attrac- 
tive retreat  for  birds,  antelopes^  and  hares,  which  we  found  here  in 
considerable  numbers,  crossing  our  footsteps  in  all  the  confidence 
inspired  by  undisturbed  security,  until  we  came  into  the  cultivated 
▼alley  of  El  Ouadi  Tomalat,  where  the  canal  appears  to  have  entered 
Egypt,  though  cultivation  has  so  obliterated  its  limits  as  to  render 
all  vestiges  of  it,  beyond  this  union  of  the  barren  desert  and  the  culti- 
vated fields,  imperceptible. 

It  was  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  me  thus  to  have  completed  a 
journey,  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  remains 
of  a  canal,  whose  very  existence  has  been  disputed  by  some,  and  its 
completion  doubted  by  others,  notwithstanding  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  the  historian,  already  quoted,  more  particularly  of  Hero- 
dotus —  with  whose  description  of  its  course  out  of  the  Nile  from  west 
to  east,  and  then  turning  oif  southerly  toward  the  Red  Sea,  its  breadth 
sufficient  to  admit  two  triremes  abreast,  and  its  being  so  circuitous  as 
to  make  its  length  equal  to  a  four  days'  voyage  —  its  remains  so  accu- 
rately correspond  as  to  stamp  a  high  character  for  veracity  on  the 
writings  of  that  father  of  history. 

The  question  as  to  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  canal,  or  the 
exact  point  from  which  it  led  oif  from  the  Nile,  can  only  be  dis- 
cussed by  a  comparison  of  the  different  authorities  on  which  it  rests, 
and  arguments  founded  on  the  bearings,  distances,  etc.,  of  places 
mentioned  in  them ;  a  task  which  has  been  so  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  the  able  pen  of  Rennoll,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  added 
to  it.  The  canal  of  Trajan,  as  described  by  Ptolemy  to  lead  through 
the  Egyptian  Babylon,  or  Fostat,  may,  as  D' Anville  and  Rennell  sup- 
pose, be  recognised  in  that  which,  after  watering  the  city  of  Cairo, 
discharges  itself  into  the  Birket-61-Hadji,  or  lake  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  that  of  Amrou  in  the  portion  of  a  bed  which  runs  to  the  north- 
ward of  Heliopolis  ;  but  since  the  cultivation  ofthe  soil  here,  has  oblite- 
rated all  traces  of  the  work  of  Necos  which  Darius  continued,  as  far  at 
least  as  to  the  edge  ofthe  desert,  one  can  only  say  that  the  vicinity  of  its 
last  vestiges,  and  their  inclining  line  of  direction  to  Bubastis,  give  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  were  extremely  accu- 
rate, the  one  in  making  the  water  to  enter  the  canal  from  the  Nile 
near  Bubastis,  the  other  from  the  Pelusian  branch  of  that  great 
stream. 


WRITTEN     AT     MIDNIGHT. 

Th«  mind,  by  worldly  wants  and  common  caret 
Too  much  incumber* d,  scarce  herself  appears, 
When  Day.  with  all  its  toil  and  turmoil,  brinjfs, 
To  impede  tier  flight,  or  discompose  her  wines, 
Its  idly  strenuous  hours,  and  iiost  of  trivial  tnings. 

But  solemn  Midnight  oZ/  her  force  inspires, 
Wakes  all  her  strength,  and  fans  her  dormant  firss ; 
Each  earth-bred  mist  and  vapor  puts  to  flight, 
Titi  the  rapt  sooL  like  Israel's  pillar'd  light, 
Cloaked  in  a  doud  by  day,  becomes  a  torch  by  night  I 
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Hbb8  is  a  spiiit  cheerful  as  a  bird's, 

Content  to  live  within  a  narrow  cage, 

With  trills  of  music,  charming  Youth  and  Aft : 

They  stop  and  listen  to  ner  happy  words, 

j|s  to  a  sudden  oat-burst  of  rich  sonff, 

In  breathless  ecstacy  repressed  bf  fear^ 
Lest  some  rude  footstep  falling  quickly  near, 

No  more  the  melody  should  float  along. 

Oh,  with  such  witching  music  for  my  own  — 

So  fair  a  minstrel  with  so  sweet  a  tone — 

How,  as  on  undulating  waves  of  sound, 

My  moments,  touched  by  merry  thoughts,  would  glide  I 

Then  come,  my  bird,  and  let  thy  flisht  be  Dound 
By  Love's  bright  bars,  and  warble  at  my  tide  I 
iy«i»-  York,  F§knMrf,  1838.  Haamoii. 


THE    LIF£    AND    OPINIONS    OF    JOB    DOOLITTLB 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  Or  'TAMKBB  MOTION •.' 


Job  Doolittle  was  a  remarkable  man  ^«—  a  very  remarkable  man ; 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  remarkable  age.  He  was 
bom  iu  the  town  of  Dronesborough,  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
town  of  Dronesborough,  and  he  died  in  the  town  of  Drones- 
borough  ;  in  fact,  he  never  was  out  of  the  town  of  Dronesborough ; 
a  circumstance  sufficient  of  itself  to  mark  him  as  an  extraor- 
dinary individual ;  for  what  could  induce  a  person,  in  these  spirit- 
stirring  and  body-stirring  times,  to  pass  fifty-seven  years  within  a 
small  country  village,  without  once  sotting  his  foot  out  of  it  1  'What 
but  genius  —  wonderful  genius  ! 

The  ancestors  of  Job  Doolittle  came  from  Little  Pokeswortb,  near 
Piddletown,  in  Shropshire.  They  came  very  late  to  America,  and 
the  cause  of  their  emigration  cannot  be  ascertained.  Some  extranr- 
dinary  circumstance  must  have  been  connected  with  it,  as  the  fanily 
were  never  given  to  making  long  journeys,  without  necessity.  The  old- 
est of  the  family,  at  the  time  of  the  emigration,  was  Creeper  Doolittle, 
for  some  time  proprietor  of  the  '  Slow  Coach,'  which  ran  between 
Little  Pokes  worth  and  Stopford.  He  was  related,  by  the  mothei^s 
side,  to  Major  Dawdle,  well  known  for  his  brilliant  campaign  at 
Mahon.  Many  anecdotes  of  others  of  his  relatives  maybe  found  in 
'Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Tardy.*  The  great  grandfather  of  Job,  by 
the  mother's  side,  was  the  celebrated  Simon  Snorewell,  who  used  to 
earn  half  a  dollar  a  day  by  sleeping.  JoVs  great  uncle  was  Mr.  Law- 
rence Doolittle,  known  in  Dronesborough  as  '  Blind  Lawrence.'  HjS 
lost  his  sight  by  the  rain  beating  upon  his  face  through  a  leaky  TX)of, 
ivhile  he  lay  in  bed.  Another  uncle  of  Job,  Mr.  Driblett  Doolittle, 
became  famous  in  his  native  town,  by  performing,  on  one  occasion,  a 
ivalk  without  stopping,  from  Penny  Fen*y  to  Sleepy  Hill,  a  distance 
jof  a  mile  and  a  half;  being  a  feat,  which  bad  not  been  equalled 
bv  any  one  of  the  family,  time  out  of  mind.  He  married  his  wifii 
after  a  courtship  of  twenty-nine  ^ears^    Her  name  was  SnaiL    JSte 
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was  the  daughter  of  Perriwinkle  Snail,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament. 

Job  Doolittle,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  waa  the  son  of  Wait- 
still  Doolittle  and  Patience  Slugg.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
old  Tranquillity  Slugg,  of  Lubberton.  He  was  bom  at  the  old  family 
mansion,  in  Dumpy  Lane,  near  Standfast  Comer.  Job  was  the  only 
child  of  his  parents,  and  was  bom  thirteen  years  after  their  marriage. 
His  birth  happened  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  being  the  longest 
day  in  the  year.  Whether  this  circumstance  had  any  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  his  character,  it  would  perhaps  be  useless  to  inquire  ;  but 
the  most  trivial  particulars  in  the  life  of  a  great  man  are  interesting. 
Why  he  came  to  be  christened  Job,  is  a  very  curious  question. 
Some  authorities  say,  that  it  was  on  account  of  its  shortness,  as 
old  Waitstill  Doolittle  had  a  mortal  aversion  to  all  such  superflu- 
ous expenditure  of  breath  as  is  required  for  the  pronunciation  of  long 
names.  Some  say  one  of  his  ancestora  was  called  Job.  Some  say 
his  father  took  the  first  name  that  came  to  hand  ;  and  others  again 
give  still  more  ingenious  reasons.  But  there  is  so  much  contradic- 
tory evidence  in  the  case,  that  nothing  appears  clearly  demonstrated, 
except  the  fact  that  he  was  named  Job.  After  all,  it  might  have 
been  owing  to  his  patience  in  not  complaining  at  being  suffered  toeo 
'  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  without  a  name  ;  for  it  seems  old  Wait- 
still  Doolittle  was  not  able  to  provide  his  son  with  one,  until  he  had 
attained  his  sixth  year.  Young  Job  was  put  to  school  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  made  such  a  proficiency  in  his  infantile  studies,  that  he 
learned  his  alphabet  in  less  than  three  years.  None  of  the  Doolittle 
family  had  ever  before  been  known  to  get  through  it  in  less  than  five. 
It  18  interesting  also  to  know,  that  he  was  taught  by  an  old  school- 
mistress named  Patience  Still. 

The  extraordinary  genius  of  Job  Doolittle  displayed  itself  very 
early  in  his  career.  I  need  not  say  that  his  main  characteristics  were 
great  forethought  and  circumspection,  in  every  act  of  his  life.  He 
was  never  known  to  be  guilty  of  a  single  rash  or  hasty  action  ;  and 
it  was  prophetically  pronounced  by  his  great  uncle,  old  Creeper 
Doolittle,  the  toll-keeper  at  Sluggett's  Bridge,  that  Job  would  be  an 
honor  to  the  family.  This  sagacious  prediction  was  soon  verified. 
Job  was  challenged  by  his  playmates  one  day  to  a  game  of  hop-scotch, 
and  inquired,  with  great  earnestness,  if  it  was  a  game  that  could  be 
played  standing  still.*  Being  informed  that  it  could  not,  he  instantly 
refused  to  engage  in  it.  Chucking  marbles  was  a  game  that  be  was 
fond  of;  and  he  would  have  continued  to  play  it,  but  for  the  extraor* 
dinary  labor  of  picking  up  the  marbles  again  after  chucking  them. 
Bat-and-ball  he  abhorred,  as  a  most  prodigal  expenditure  of  human 
strength  and  exertion.  Hide-and-seek  he  indulged  in  a  good  deal ; 
but  he  was  so  much  fonder  of  hiding  than  seeking,  that  he  seldom 
found  a  boy  willing  to  take  a  share  in  the  play.  He  was  still  more 
fond  of  Old  Buzzard ;  but  he  particularly  excelled  in  a  game  called 
Pee-wit,  which  consists  in  trying  who  can  stand  still  the  longest. 

From  these  indications,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  our  hero  was  a 
person  of  great  deliberation  in  all  his  movements,  and  that  be  had  a 
ttioat  philosophical  indifference  for  those  objects  and  pursuits  which 
dliiipate  the  power  and  energies  of  ardent  youth  by  over-exertion. 
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Nothing  could  surpass  the  manly  and  stoical  calmness  which  he 
manifested  on  many  great  and  trying  emergencies.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  happened  to  take  fire  while  he  was  in  bed.  Most 
people  would  have  started  up  in  great  alarm  at  the  first  announce- 
ment of  such  an  occurrence.  Not  so  Job.  He  very  sagely  concluded 
that  the  fire  might  go  out  of  itself,  and  it  would  be  a  sad  waste  of 
labor  to  make  any  hurry  to  extinguish  it.  All  he  did,  therefore,  was 
to  thrust  his  elbows  out  of  bed,  from  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  walls  grew  hot,  knowing  that  there  would  be  no  alwolute 
necessity  of  stirring  till  then.  The  event  justified  his  calculations. 
The  fire  was  extinguished  without  his  assistance,  and  Job  turned  on 
the  other  side,  and  went  to  sleep. 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  pursued  by  a  mad  bull,  and  told  to 
run  for  his  life.  Job's  presence  of  mind  and  deliberation  in  thia 
case  were  never  surpassed.  He  very  gravely  turned  round  to  the 
person  who  gave  this  advice,  and,  in  a  firm  tone,  replied,  that  he 
would  '  sooner  die  than  run.'  Mark  the  efiect  of  his  sagacity  !  The 
bull,  seeing  Job  stand  stock  still,  took  him  for  a  post,  and  passed  by 
without  offering  him  an  injury.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  ran 
away,  only  tired  their  legs,  and  put  themselves  out  of  breath.  Job 
got  a  great  reputation  by  this  feat,  and  his  reply  on  the  occasion 
passed  into  a  proverb.  A  great  many  more  of  Job's  bon-mots  are 
current.  He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  remark,  '  If  you  'vo 
any  potatoes  to  dig,  bring  'em  on!' 

Numerous  anecdotes  more  might  be  related  in  illustration  of  his 
mental  serenity,  and  strong  attachment  to  stedfust  habits.  He  was 
once  sent  into  the  orchard  to  gather  apples,  and  not  having  returned, 
late  in  the  day,  some  one  went  in  search  of  him.  Job  was  found 
lying  on  his  back  under  an  apple-tree,  with  his  mouth  open,  waiting 
for  the  apples  to  fall  in.  When  his  father  died,  and  Job  was  called 
upon  to  walk  at  the  funeral,  he  replied,  '  Not  to-day ;'  implying  that 
he  might  possibly  attend  the  funeral  some  other  time.  On  another 
occasion,  as  he  was  lying,  deep  in  thought,  in  the  sunshine,  under 
the  side  of  the  barn,  he  was  informed  by  a  person  passing  by,  that 
the  pigs  were  nibbling  at  his  toes,  and  was  advised  to  drive  them 
away.  He  very  calmly  raised  his  head,  and  replied^  in  a  deliberate 
tone,  that  '  he  'd  see  about  it.'  The  discretion  and  presence  of  mind, 
also,  which  he  manifested  when  he  happened  to  fall,  on  a  slippery  day, 
are  worthy  of  commemoration.  He  lay  with,  perfect  resignation, 
until  he  saw  a  passenger  approach,  and  then,  lifting  up  his  little 
finger,  beckoned  to  him  with  the  most  admirable  coolness  and  delibe- 
ration !     Such  a  man  was  surely  formed  for  great  things. 

What  trade  he  learned,  what  education  he  acquired,  and  what 
labor  he  performed,  to  lay  up  in  his  mind  those  great  atores  of  wis- 
dom for  which  he  was  celebrated,  I  am  sorry  to  say  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. A  mysterious  cloud  of  obscurity  hangs  over  this  part  of  the 
history  of  Job  Doolittle.  The  world  has  suffered  an  immense  loss 
by  the  negligence  and  stupidity  of  his  acquaintance,  in  not  treasuring 
up  the  remembrance  of  more  of  the  great  events  in  which  he  waa 
concerned ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  anecdotes  above  related,  I  can 
record  nothing  respecting  him,  save  that  he  was  once  seen  driving  a 
/sow  to  pasture,  and  that  one  summer  afternoon  he  caught  a  fly  raal 
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bad  been  sitting  upon  bis  nose  ever  since  tbe  morning.  The  remain- 
der of  this  narrative  must  of  course  be  brief.  Job  Doolittle,  after 
passing  a  long,  brilliant,  and  highly  useful  career,  went  the  way  of 
all  flesh,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Posterity  will  do  him  justice.  Nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  give 
a  sketch  of  his  character,  manners,  and  opinions.  His  character  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  acts  of  his  life.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  and  a 
good  nQighbor,  for  his  political  principles  never  endangered  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  his  daily  life  never  disturbed  the  repose 
of  the  neighborhood.  JIow  few  great  men  can  say  this  of  them- 
selves !  His  manners  displayed  all  the  regularity  and  simplicity  of  a 
man  of  genius.  He  never  missed  going  to  bed  at  night,  and  never 
injured  his  health  by  going  abroad  too  early  in  the  morning.  He 
was  fond  of  exercise,  and  generally  turned  over  twice  in  his  bed 
every  morning,  for  the  purpose.  More  than  this  he  rarely  allowed 
himself.  He  thought  combing  his  head  a  great  waste  of  time  ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  dispensed  with  the  use  of  buttons  in  his  dress,  from 
the  needless  labor  they  occasion  every  morning  and  night.  Hia 
favorite  food  was  small  potatoes,  placed  very  few  in  a  pile.  Tooth- 
picks he  never  used. 

His  opinions  bear  the  stamp  of  genius,  and  are,  moreover,  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was  often  importuned  by  his  friends 
to  enrage  in  a  more  active  course  of  life,  but  always  replied,  with  a 
sagacious  look,  that  it  would  *  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence.' 
How  profound,  and  yet  how  true  !  When  told  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual was  trying  to  discover  the  perpetual  motion,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  reverie,  and  then  replied,  wisely  shaking  his  head,  that  be 
'guessed  he  would  n't;'  a  prediction  most  remarkably  justified 
by  the  event.  On  being  informed  that  the  earth  moved  round  the 
sun,  he  looked  hard  at  the  speaker,  ainl  asked  what  was  '  the  use  of 
it ;'  a  question  which,  though  it  may  appear  simple,  will  be  found 
very  diftcult  to  answer.  He  never  believed  in  rail-roads,  and  always 
wondered  why  people  could  not  be  content  to  stay  at  home.  When 
intelligence  arrived,  week  after  week,  that  the  French  were  march- 
ing into  Russia,  he  inquired,  very  earnestly,  *  how  long  l>efore  they 
meant  to  stop,  and  set  down.'  The  whole  character  of  Napoleon 
was  a  perfect  enigma  to  him.  He  had  no  decided  admiration,  in 
fact,  for  any  great  conqueror,  except  King  Log. 

Such  was  Job  Doolittle  ;  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again.  His  example  shows  how  much  may 
be  accomplished  by  undeviating  principle,  and  firmness  of  purpose. 
His  chief  aim  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  trouble  tbe  world,  and 
not  to  let  the  world  trouble  him  ;  a  maxim  worthy  the  sages  of  anti- 
quity. This  was  his  aim,  and  with  a  noble  fortitude  did  he  pursue 
it,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  eventful  career.  The  glory  that 
rests  upon  his  memory  must  be  his  reward.  In  the  classic  regions  of 
Lubberland,  altars  would  have  smoked  in  his  praise  ;  but  I  fear  the 
bustling,  rantipole  times  we  are  now  cast  upon,  will  allow  him  no 
more  lasting  monument  than  a  page  of  the  Knickerbocker.  Valeat 
quantum  !  T.  T. 

Merry' Go-nimbU  Courts  Boston. 
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LINES 

TO     OUB     SUBVIVIMO     B  E  V  O  L  U  T  1  ON  A  ■  T     SOLDIBBS. 

I. 

WdBN  remnant  of  a  noble  band, 

Fast  dwindling  to  decay, 
Preservers  of  our  blessed  land, 

In  its  most  gloomy  day ; 
Our  wealth,  our  glory,  and  our  fame^ 
Our  ransom  from  the  tyrant  claim, 

That  ranked  us  with  the  slave. 
We  owe  to  you,  time-  honored  race. 
And  those  vour  mates,  whose  dwelling-placa 

Is  now  the  narrow  grave. 

n. 

When  summoned  by  the  war- trump*!  breath. 

Ye  spumed  the  monarch's  chain, 
Ye  bravely  faced  the  frown  of  death. 

And  bore  the  sting  of  pain  ; 
Ye  staked  your  all  upon  the  die, 
*  Freedom  and  Truth,*  your  battle-cry, 

With  courage  strong  and  rare ; 
Justice  your  armor,  God  vour  shield, 
Ye  triumphed  on  the  battle-field. 

And  your  rewards  are  —  where? 

in. 

Behold  a  people  great  and  free, 

While  smiling  on  the  land. 
Pair  Plenty  leads  Prosperity, 

And  Hope  extends  her  band, 
And  decks  the  mist  with  colors  bright, 
That  hides  the  future  from  our  sight ; 

Behold  the  once-red  swords, 
Turned  into  plough-shares  ;  and  tha  earth 
Look  fair  as  Eden  at  its  birth ; 

Oh  !  are  not  these  rewards ! 

IT, 

Rewards  that  patriots  only  earn, 

And  value  as  they  ought ; 
Patriots  whose  hearts  with  high  thoughts  bum, 

Of  what  their  blood  has  bought ; 
And  not  unmindful  all  are  we, 
Bold  pioneers  of  Liberty ! 

Of  what  your  toil  has  won  ; 
Your  triumphs  cannot  be  forgot, 
While  there  remains  a  single  spot 

Freedom  may  call  her  own. 

r. 

Htr  race  is  equal  with  your  fame, 

Where'er  her  altars  nse, 
Bearing  the  purest,  brightest  fiame. 

E'er  Kindled  'neathtne  skies; 
There  shall  your  memories  still  be  dear, 
And  there  shall  many  gather  near. 

To  hear  the  glorious  tale, 
How  our  bold  fathers  bravely  fought, 
And  Virtue  won  the  meed  she  sought. 

While  Tyranny  grew  pale ! 
Hartford,  {Conn.,)  February,  1638.  >-■  CiiAJi«oiiin«t. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S    SEVEN    AGES. 


ACE     SECO  N  D 


*  And  then  the  whiniof  scbool-boy,  with  hi*  •atchel, 
Aod  •hiniof  norninf  nee,  creepinf  like  ■nail, 
Unwilliof  ly  to  ichooL' 

When  people  have  much  to  say,  they  say  little.  When  men  utter 
great  truths,  they  use  few  words.  All  remarkable  compositions, 
those  that  have  sunk  deep  into  the  common  ear,  and  gained  universal 
consent,  have  been  short.  The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Parables  of  Christ,  the  Christian  Armor,  Gray*s  Elegy, 
and  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  are  perhaps  the 
most  full  words  ever  uttered  ;  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  add  these 
*  sayines'  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare.  The  imperative  form  of  speech 
is  the  shortest.  In  the  '  fitness  of  things,'  it  is  ordered  that  our  neces- 
sary knowledgre  should  be  conveyed,  possibly ^  in  few  terms.  Our  im- 
perative duties  may  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase,  and  the  whole  Chris- 
tian religion  is  often  embodied  by  the  sacred  writers  in  a  single  verse. 
The  writer  who  is  filling  volumes,  will  often  delight  to  condense  his 
subject  in  an  aphorism.  The  story-teller,  who  writes  his  tale  to  illus- 
trate a  single  principle,  will  frequently  sum  up  his  moral  in  a  sen- 
tence, and  then  spread  it  out  over  an  hundred  pages ;  as  children 
play  with  sand,  and  cards,  and  putty.  There  is  great  use  in  this 
manner ;  because  we  best  apprehend  a  part,  by  seeing  the  whole, 
and  the  whole,  too,  by  seeing  it  piecemeal. 

The  most  influential  men  in  a  town  or  village,  are  rarely  great  talk- 
ers; on  the  contrary,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  taciturnity  and 
sententiousness.  People  mistrust  both  the  soundness  and  sincerity 
of  word-pilers.  The  maxim,  that  a  barking  dog  will  not  bite,  here 
finds  a  meaning.  If  a  man  have  a  bad  cause,  he  generally  makes  a 
long  speech,  more  in  the  hope  that  he  may  say  something,  than 
because  he  knows  he  has  any  thing  to  say^  satisfactory.  This  is  not 
written  to  condemn  all  lengthiness  ;  but  to  find  the  philosophy  of 
conciseness  :  otherwise,  how  could  we  have  the  face  to  proceed  in 
our  *  reading  V 

From  the  history  of  infancy,  our  author  turns  gladly.  He  lingered 
an  'age'  with  its  pains,  and  its  story  being  told,  he  refreshes  his  spirit 
with  contemplations  of  boyhood.  The  '  muling  infant'  vanishes, 
and  the  boy,  with  his  shining  face,  leaps  out.  With  all  his  restraints, 
jacket  covered  with  buttons,  stiff  shirt  collar,  and  pantaloons,  (unna- 
tural !  if  tight,  oh  !  horrible  !)  he  cannot  help  bearing  about  him  the 
marks  of  joy.  The  blood  mantles  in  his  cneeks ;  and  those  locks 
which  the  sun  curls,  as  it  curls  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  hang  about 
his  dewy  forehead,  and  cluster  on  his  head,  with  a  grace  that  defies 
the  skill  of  art.  '  He  creeps  like  snail  to  school.'  He  makes  little 
progress  onward,  but  his  sideway  excursions  are  numerous.  He 
stops  to  listen  to  the  song  of  birds,  or  he  chases  the  butterfly  with  his 
hat.  His  eyes,  liquid  with  health  and  pleasure,  are  turned  on  every 
tide.  *  He  seems  to  drink  the  morning.'  The  flowers  beckon  him ; 
th«  shadows  court  him ;  sunlight,  air,  and  fragrant  breeze,  entice  him. 
Hb  boat  is  on  the  stream,  or  his  feet  are  on  the  ice.    S«anDer  or 
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winter,  he  is  at  home  with  his  freedom  under  the  sky.  He  catches 
the  snow-flakes  as  they  fall,  or  bares  his  head  to  the  warm  shower. 
What  does  he  care  for  his  new  jacket,  and  clean  white  trowsers,  on 
the  green  grass  !  He  hates  to  go  to  school.  All  nature  is  talking  to 
him,  with  her  thousand  voices,  and  he  goes  '  unwillingly'  from  such 
delightful  conversation.  See  the  little  chip-birds  cock  Uieir  eyes  at 
him  from  the  stone-wall,  and  the  squirrel  peep  out  to  see  who 
whistled.  They  know  their  man ;  they  will  not  be  caught,  but  only 
just  keep  out  of  his  way  as  they  run  along,  as  if  to  challenge  him  to 
a  frolic.  Who  would  love  to  go  to  school  from  such  delightful  play- 
mates ! 

But  go  he  must.  He  whines  as  he  swings  his  green  satchel  over 
his  shoulder,  and  thinks  of  the  severe  brow  that  will  reprove  his 
tardiness ;  but  his  face  shines ;  he  cannot  help  it.  And  here  we 
would  sympathize,  retrospectively,  with  the  poor  victims  of  the  old 
regimen.      Oh,  thou  old  tyrant ;  thou  executioner ;  thou  ear-twister 

till  the  blood  ran ;    thou  cruel -pated  schoolmaster,  thou !    Yes, 

thou  wert  all  these,  and  many  more  hard  names ;  and  yet  a  teardrops 
for  thee,  too.  Thy  duty  was  to  whip.  It  was  the  spirit  of  thy 
age.  Kings  whipped  their  subjects  ;  the  clergy  whipped  their  peo- 
ple. Fear  governed  in  the  court,  the  church,  and  m  the  scbooL 
Liberty  had  not  dawned.  Man  did  not  know  his  dignity.  How 
many  gentle  minds  were  crushed,  how  many  bosoms  torn,  under  that 
lachrymal  system  !  What  disgust  for  books,  what  black  revenge 
and  bursting  rage,  did  that  *  whining  school-boy  with  his  satchel'  feel  t 
The  seed  was  sown.  Perhaps  he  whipped  his  fag  ;  beat  his  dog; 
in  a  rage,  wrung  the  neck  of  his  pet  robin.  Lord  Byron  kept  a  bear 
in  college.  This  was  a  cutting  satire.  The  conceit  he  got  at  school. 
Those  were  days  when  every  school  could  boast  its  bully,  aad  set- 
iights  were  recreation.  Young  lords  drove  the  stage-coach,  and 
squirted  tobacco-juice  through  their  front  teeth;  horse-jockeys  grew 
rich,  and  high  example  made  every  vice  appear  respectable,  as  the 
world  goes.     These  were  the  fruits  of  the  iron  age  ot  school-masters. 

Then  followed  the  age  of  bronze  —  of  brass  and  pretension. 
Young  mastera  and  misses  were  flattered  into  being  spoilea,  and  their 
parents  cajoled  into  permitting  it.  This  was  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution  ;  a  time  that  turned  at  large  into  the  world  a  set  of  men 
and  women,  who,  having  proved  that  they  had  not  sense  to  maintain 
a  government  of  their  own,  undertook  the  task  of  directing  and  go- 
verning the  rising  generations  of  other  countries.  Short. petticoats, 
bare  bosoms,  high  heels,  flaring  bonnets,  false  hair,  false  teeth,  et  id 
omne  gentiSt  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence.  To  these  were  added, 
for  variety,  impassioned  correspondence  upon  blue  paper ;  sudden 
marriages  and  births  ;  platonic  attachments,  and  atheism.  StU),  the 
youth  went '  unwillingly  to  school'  There  was  no  heart,  no  soul,  in 
all  this. 

Now  is  the  age  of  simplicity.  Learning  has  put  off  its  wig,  and 
ostentation  is  lidiculous.  All  men,  whether  pupils  or  professors* 
acknowledge  their  ignorance.  Humility  has  exalted  the  human  mindy 
and  a  practical  illustration  is  given  to  the  text,  that,  '  he  who  hum* 
bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.'  Man  has,  by  this  path,  gained  the 
height  whence  he  may  survey  the  wide  ocean  of  Truth ;  and  like  the 
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great  Copernicus,  he  feels  that  he  has,  as  yet,  only  been  playing  with 
the  pebbles  on  its  margin. 

He  who  dwells  in  the  valley,  has  a  narrow  scope,  and  all  things 
seem  near  and  familiar ;  but  as  he  climbs  the  mountain,  his  vision 
widens;  he  sees  distant  and  unknown  objects,  and  is  soon  lost  in  in- 
finity. He  returns  to  his  valley  wiser  and  better  than  before.  What 
before  seemed  far,  is  now  comparatively  nothing.  The  distance 
between  himself  and  those  he  thought  his  inferiors  i»  removed.  And 
this  is  the  philosophy  of  human  equality  and  true  democracy.  The 
greatest  man  in  a  republic  feels  himself  the  friend  and  brother  of  the 
poorest  and  weakest. 

The  true  teacher,  then,  is  the  companion,  the  friend,  the  learner, 
with  his  pupil.  He  impresses  him  with  the  boundlessness  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  infinite  capacities  of  the  human  soul ;  and  not  forget- 
ting to  point  to  the  Source  of  all  wisdom,  and  our  dependence  upon 
Him  for  this  privilege  of  using  this  great  power  of  understanding 
his  creaAion,  there  grows  in  the  young  mind  a  religion  of  the  intel- 
lect, which  habit  will,  in  time,  convert  into  a  religion  of  the  heart. 
And  now  the  boy  goes  not  so  '  unwillingly  to  school.' 

Still,  all -children  go  '  unwillingly' to  the  school  our  Shakspeare 
meant,  though  many  never  see  the  inside  of  a  school-house.  All  go 
*  unwillingly'  about  set  tasks.  Boyhood  is  always  longing  to  pursue 
the  bent  of  its  own  bright  fancies.  They  love  to  clan  together  for 
excursions  in  the  woods,  where  they  may  *  lay  along,'  and  tell  stories 
of  fairies  and  genii ;  or  indulge  in  dreams  about  the  future,  when 
they  shall  be  men  and  women  ;  feel  natural  wonder  at  the  world  they 
inhabit,  by  a  mystery,  or  in  the  wild  consciousness  of  life,  play  such 
antics  before  high  heaven,  as  make  the  angels  smile. 

'  Behold  the  child  amonf  his  new-born  blisses ! 
See  where  'mid  work  oi  his  own  hand  he  lie^ 
With  lieht  4ipon  him  from  his  father's  eyes! 
See  at  nis  feet  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
JSome  fragmeat  of  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art.: 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 
And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song '. 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And,  with  new  joy  and  pride, 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part, 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  *  humorous  tttge,' 
With  all  the  persons  down  to^ialsied  age, 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage : 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation.* 

The  boy  comes,  '  trailing  clouds  of  glory.'  He  is  the  bearer  of  a 
spirit  newly  lighted  by  his  Maker.  He  is  '  nature's  priest,'  and  he 
surrenders  not  willingly  the  duties  of  his  order.  The  plan,  the  ar- 
rangement, of  the  social  fabric  is  not  understood  by  him.  He  is  for 
worshipping  at  another  shrine  than  the  world's  idols.  He  loves  na- 
ture, not  with  a  sickly  and  strained  sentimentality,  like  a  would-be 
poet,  nor  seeks  her  for  relief  from  the  palling  sensualities  of  dissipa- 
tion.   He  does  not  bring  to  her  a  heart  broken  by  pictures  of  human 
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wickedness  and  misfortune,  nor  a  mind  blunted  by  pursuits  of  gain, 
and  selfish  ambition.  No;  he  loves  her  as  his  mother,  bis  teacher, 
his  play-mate  ;  because  he  feels  glad  in  her  society ;  nor  does  he  ask 
why  ]  Her  influences  are  upon  him ;  these  he  never  can  forget  nor 
outlive.  The  dross  of  sense,  the  business  of  a  whole  life,  cannot 
obliterate  these  traces  on  his  soul.  He  may,  nay  must,  *  fall  away' 
from  the  grace  of  his  boyhood,  but  the  '  visions  splendid'  that  *  at- 
tended' round  his  early  years,  will  be  remembered  for  ever. 

Who  has  never  asked  himself  the  question,  '  Why  do  we  lose  the 

gurity,  the  sincerity,  the  generosity,  of  boyhood  %  Why  do  we  grow 
ard  and  wicked,  as  we  grow  old?'  Or  is  it  a  mere  poetic  license, 
by  which  men  are  represented  as  insincere,  selfish,  ungrateful,  irre- 
ligious %  The  robber,  the  murderer,  these  are  the  bad.  They  are 
bad,  who  commit  crimes  from  sudden  teno^tation  or  passion ;  they 
who  are  educated  in  brothels,  and  trained  to  st^,  by  needy  parents ; 
not  the  insincere,  for  insincerity  is  fashionable  ;  iwd  every  body  is 
selfish  ;  and  irreligion  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Send  us  not 
to  books  of  theology,  to  quarreling  sectaries,  for  the  solution  of  this 
mystery ;  recommend  us  not  to  a  theory  that  makes  even  the  in&nt 
a  sinner :  there  is  but  one  solution,  and  that  is,  that  man  seems  sent 
on  earth  to  suffer  the  pains  of  sin,  which  we  contend  all  do  suflTer, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  heaven. 

Yes,  the  bright  fancies  of  boyhood  will  vanish  !  To  live  at  all  in 
an  imperfect  world,  he  must  resort  to  the  usual  machinery.  He 
must  be  harnessed  into  this  life,  and  so  he  goes  unwillingly  to  school. 
Sometimes  he  escapes  the  pain  of  outliving  his  pure  happiness, 
and  is  translated,  with  all  his  heavenly  beauty,  to  the  skies.  The 
young  die  often ;  cut  off  in  the  very  bloom  of  existence.  Inscruta- 
ble Providence  !  To  this  fate  they  go  not  *  unwillingly.'  Before 
their  departure,  they  assume  an  awful  beauty.  The  skm  becomes 
almost  transparent,  wax-like  ;  the  color  heightens  on  their  cheeks ; 
and  in  them,  death  is  beautiful. 

A  circumstance  lately  came  to  my  knowledge,  too  impressive  to 
allow  me  to  omit  it  here.  A  little  boy,  seven  years  of  age,  and  in 
no  wbe  remarkable  among  other  children,  was  taken  suddenly  ill. 
He  grew  worse  fast ;  soon  his  physician  gave  him  up,  and  said  he 
must  die.  The  child  seemed  aware  that  he  was  dying.  This  con-. 
elusion  was  drawn,  not  from  any  thing  he  said,  but  he  began  to  mani- 
fest an  unusual  tenderness  toward  his  parents;  would  often  call 
them  to  his  bedside,  and  ask  them  if  he  had  been  much  trouble  to 
them ;  if  he  had  been  a  good  child,  and  if  they  supposed  God  loved 
him.  He  wished  to  know  of  his  mother,  if  he  had  told  any  false- 
hoods lately,  and  said  he  knew  he  had  never  taken  God's  name  in 
vain.  His  parents  are  religious  people,  but  they  do  not  show  their 
piety  in  that  outward  ceremony  which  is  apt  to  strike  the  mind  of  a 
child,  and  make  him  think  that  the  service  of  bis  Creator  is  a  matter 
of  words ;  which  fact  should  be  known,  to  put  the  rieht  constructiott 
upon  these  remarks.  The  child  had  been  educated  as  a  Christian 
should  be. 

He  asked  often  for  music,  and  wished  a  sister,  a  few  yean  his 
senior,  to  sing  *  The  last  link  is  broken'  to  him.  He  said  the  lines 
made  him  feel  happy.  This  request  he  repeated  several  times  a  dar, 
until  he  died.    Only  the  day  before  his  death,  he  asked  to  see  bis 
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younger  sister,  a  little  g^rl  of  four  years  of  age.  She  came  to  his 
bedside,  and  he  requested  his  mother  to  place  her  beside  him,  her 
cheek  next  his  own.  She  did  so,  and  he  clasped  his  arms  about  her, 
in  a  long  embrace,  and  then  said,  '  Now  let  little  sister  go.'  After 
ghe  was  removed  from  the  room,  he  said  :  '  Little  Mary's  cheek  is 
rosy  and  sweet ;  but  she,  dear  mother,  is  to  stay  with  you.'  He 
seemed  satisfied  with  this  leave-taking,  and  would  not  see  her  again. 
All  this  time  he  said  nothing  of  dying,  and  no  one  spoke  to  him 
npon  the  subject.  He  suffered  little  pain,  and  never  complained. 
His  countenance  grew  more  angelic  every  hour.  His  manner  and 
speech  were  those  of  an  affectionate  young  man,  rather  than  of  a 
child.  He  bade  adieu  to  his  father  and  mother,  as  if  just  starting 
on  a  common  journey;  and  in  this  remarkable  manner  he  was  received 
into  the  arms  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  saw  him  die,  that  he  is  now  alive,  purified  from  the 
body,  escaped  from  those  afflictions  by  which  other  beings  must 
reach  heaven.  Most  strongly  do  such  scenes  persuade  us  of  the 
reality  of  an  hereafter.  Putting  revelation  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, who  could  see  such  a  departure,  and  not  believe  in  a  world  of 
spirits  1  As  a  bird  let  loose  from  its  cage,  loiters  for  an  instant  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  home  it  has  enjoyed  so  long,  and  the  kind  hand  that, 
as  far  as  it  could,  has  supplied  its  wants,  ere  it  mounts  in  the  air, 
persuaded  to  stay,  and  yet  compelled  by  its  nature  to  eo,  so,  as  the 
body  loses  its  hold  over  the  mind,  does  the  soul  linger  tor  a  moment 
amid  its  mortal  attachments  ;  but,  impelled  by  its  higher  affections, 
it  expands,  and  pants,  and  rises  to  its  native  heaven  ;  for  '  from  God 
we  come.' 

And  this  is  a  faithful  trcuiscript  of  our  reading  of  the  second  chap- 
ter of  our  '  History.' 


A   father's   tribute. 

COmO,  IT  AN  AM BftlCAN    TEATKLLBft,  FROM  A  MOKUMBlfT  IN  A  LOMOOM  CHOBCH-TAtS. 


BY    BT.    ROIt.    CBOBGE     CAKNIM6. 


THOvaH  short  thy  span,  Qod^b  unimpeach'd  decreei^ 
V^^hich  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  disease, 
Yet  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope, 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity; 
And  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee^ 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flowery  anare; 
Bade  earth  s  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fixed  on  Heaven  thine  unreverted  eye  I 


01  mark'd  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the 
In  youth,  with  more  than  leamine's  wisdom  wisof 
As  sainted  martyrs  patient  to  endure  I 
Simple  as  unweanea  infancy,  and  pure! 
Pure  from  all  stain  (save  that  of  human  dav, 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  wash'dawayl) 
By  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  opprest, 
Mount,  sinless  spint !  to  thy  destined  rest  I 
While  I,  revers'd  our  nature^s  kindlier  doom, 
Pour  forth  a  father's  torrows  on  thy  tomb! 
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ASPIRATION. 


AN    BXTKACT:     by    JAMES    O.    PBftCITAL. 


OuB  souIb  have  wings ;  their  flight  is  like  the  rush 
Of  whirlwinds,  and  they  upward  point  their  way, 
Like  him  who  bears  the  thunder,  when  the  flush 

'  Of  his  keen  eye  feeds  on  the  dazzling  ray : 
He  claps  his  pinions  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
And  gaining  on  the  loftiest  arch  his  throne, 
Darts  his  quick  vision  on  his  fated  prey. 
And,  gathering  all  his  vi^or,  he  is  gone, 

And  in  an  instant  grasps  his  victim  as  his  own. 

We  soar  as  proudly,  and  as  quickly  fall; 
This  moment  in  the  empyrean,  then  we  sink, 
And  wrapping  in  the  jovs  of  sense  our  all, 
The  stream  that  flows  from  heaven  we  cannot  drink, 
But  we  will  lie  along  the  flowery  brink 
Of  pleasure's  tempting  current,  till  the  wave 
Is  bitter  and  its  banks  bare,  then  we  think 
Of  what  we  might  have  been,  and,  idly  brave, 
We  take  a  short  weak  flight,  and  drop  into  the  grave ! 


WILSON    CONWORTH. 


NUMBBR    TEN. 


I  LEFT  New-Orleans,  determining  to  bury  myself  in  the  west. 
But  the  western  states  I  could  not  endure.^  Except  in  th«  large 
trading  places,  every  thing  was  new,  and  wild,  and  lawless ;  the  most 
sacred  ties  of  society  were  disregarded,  the  most  open  irreligion 
countenanced.  Without  any  of  the  refinements  of  life,  any  of  those 
institutions  which  hold  society  in  a  state  of  civilization,  men  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  revenged  their  own  wrongs,  and  the 
strongest  in  body  overcame  the  strongest  in  mind.  The  saaatter 
was  as  ill  defined  in  his  moral  feelings,  as  he  was  in  his  lana;  and 
though  such  characters  may  appear  quite  interesting,  when  described 
in  books,  and  painted  as  wild  rovers  of  the  woods,  enjoying  It  primi- 
tive and  natural  independence,  yet  the  actual  contact  with  such  ao- 
ciety,  though  it  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller,  can  famish 
little  inducement  for  a  prolonged  acquaintance. 

I  know  of  no  task  so  difficult  as  that  which  the  emigrant  from  the 
polished  inhabitants  of  the  east  has  to  contend  with,  in  going  into 
the  western  states.  I  do  not  mean  into  the  cities  of  the  west,  where 
may  be  found  all  the  refinements  the  most  fastidious  can  desire,  bat 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  he  will  find  himself  surroanded 
by  a  population  struggling  for  a  bare  subsistence  ;  undergoing  sick- 
ness ana  death  by  change  of  climate.  Here  you  may  see  a  family 
suddenly  deprived  of  its  head,  and  a  poor  widow  with  a  large  family, 
and  a  few  hundred  acres  of  wild  land,  sinking  beneath  the  load  of 
her  misfortunes.    And  the  west,  too,  furnishes  the  widest  scope  toe 
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all  kinds  of  impofiition ;  lawyers  without  conscience,  doctors  with- 
out knowledge  or  experience,  and  ministers  without  education,  all 
grinding  their  subsistence  out  of  the  people,  by  trick  and  quackery, 
for  there  is  a  quackery  of  religion  here. 

I  am  getting  into  a  subject  broad  enough  to  furnish  matter  for 
volumes.  I  could  tell  how,  (though  the  west  in  point  of  land,  cli- 
mate, etc.,  is  the  most  important  part  of  these  United  States,  and  is 
destined  at  some  future  day  to  be  a  garden  of  beauty,)  our  western 
states  have  got  to  go  through  the  mill  of  gradual  improvement; 
how  men,  when  removed  from  the  shade  of  their  paternal  trees,  the 
influences  of  early  habits,  and  revered  examples,  retrograde  ;  how 
injuriously  the  members  of  society  act  upon  each  other,  where  the 
field  is  so  wide,  the  knowledge  of  character  so  imperfect,  and  the 
standard  of  character  itself  sd  vaguely  drawn,  and  when  the  object 
with  many  is  only  to  acquire  a  fortune  in  the  shortest  space  possi- 
ble ;  how  such  a  state  of  things  operates  upon  the  rising  generation, 
where  parents  have  no  permanent  location,  and  attend  little  to  the 
establishing  of  schools  for  their  instruction  ;  all  these  are  questions 
of  large  scope. 

Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  western  country,  knows  there  are 
hundreds  looking  back  to  their  native  hills,  with  regret  that  they  ever 
left  them.  They  took  the  fever  of  emigration,  and  it  has  left  them 
torpid  and  weak.  There  is  no  relief;  they  cannot  return  if  they 
would.  '  Hie  labor  ;'  the  journey  would  cost  them  all  the  land  they 
possess. 

The  gentleman,  the  man  of  taste,  the  ennuied  follower  of  pleasure, 
takes  his  tour,  upon  his  ambling  pony,  through  this  country ;  his 
saddle  is  stufled,  and  so  is  his  belly,  for  he  carries  a  purse  richly 
filled ;  he  is  delighted  to  see  the  Indians,  and  the  caves,  and  the 
noble  lakes,  and  every  thing  so  new  and  striking.  Constantly  pass- 
ine  from  place  to  place,  and  meeting  with  much  attention,  he  forms 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  country,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people ; 
for  he  is  excited,  and  they  are  pleased  at  seeing  and  talking  with 
him ;  and  they,  too,  are  bent  upon  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
Ecce  !  —  the  fox  who  cut  ofi"  his  tail.  Well !  of  course  he  keeps  a 
journal,  and  must,  to  render  it  readable,  throw  a  little  poetical 
license  into  his  descriptions.  The  letters  are  published,  and  meet 
the  eye  of  the  quiet,  contented  farmer,  whose  thoughts  have  hitherto 
been  bounded  by  the  fences  of  his  farm.  He  reads  of  thirty  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  land  tilled  without  manure ;  beautiful 
rivers,  extensive  prairies ;  plenty  of  wild  game ;  rail-roads,  steam- 
boats, delicious  climate,  '  perfect  paradise ;'  in  a  little  while,  if  his 
neighbor  takes  the  same  bait,  and  he  can  find  any  one  to  wander 
with,  ho  gets  perfectly  be-deviled  ;  sells  his  farm,  and  packing  up 
his  old  carts  and  wagons,  and  loose  pieces  of  iron,  he  starts  for 
Illinois,  or  Michigan,  or  some  other  El  Dorado,  in  a  short  time  to 
lament  that  he  ever  forgot  the  adage  of  his  father  and  grand-father, 
*  Look  before  you  leap.' 

The  '  Great  West,'  as  it  is  called,  offers  no  great  inducement  to 
the  man  whose  fortune  is  already  acquired,  unless,  like  Blennerhasset, 
he  has  the  means  of  creating  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  bis  means  and  habits  make  him  entirely  independent  of 
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others.     To  the  idler,  it  is  iin  uncomfortable  place ;  for  an  idler  can- 
not have  character,  where  every  body  is  induBtrious. 

Though  I  was  delighted  with  ray  jaunt  up  the  noble  MisaiBsippi, 
along  the  fertile  shores  of  Arkansas,  to  the  sloping  banks  of  tne 
Ohio,  when  I  arrived  at  Pittsburg,  and  got  fairly  into  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  made  a  vow  never  to  leave  it. 

Flint's  '  Valley  of  the  Mississippi'  makes  any  mention  of  this 
region  unnecessary.  That  is  a  book  only  equalled,  in  the  truth  and 
vividness  of  its  descriptions,  by  its  style  and  elegance  of  diction. 
And,  speaking  of  this  writer,  perhaps  he  ranks  among  the  first  of 
American  authors,  take  him  all  in  all.  Who  could  nave  written 
'  Arthur  Clenning,'  if  not  Flint  —  a  man  who  has  travelled,  and 
thought,  and  seen,  and  moralized,  from  facts  1  This  work  is  full  of 
imagination,  of  the  daintiest  kind ;  and  yet  it  is  so  tempered  with 
good,  plain,  common  sense,  and  the  flights  of  fancy  are  so  well 
woven  in,  that  they  seem  necessarily  to  belong  to  the  story.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  book  is  one  of  its  chief  excellencies.  In  Arthur 
Clenning  is  drawn  the  better  sort  of  yankee,  by  a  series  of  necessi- 
ties and  rebuffs  trained  into  the  highest  of  human  characters,  in 
thought  and  action.  His  wife,  petted  from  her  birth,  and  every 
attempt  being  made  to  spoil  her,  likewise,  by  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, as  they  seemed,  becomes  a  woman  in  sense  and  conduct,  and 
discards  the  fripperies  of  her  early  education. 

The  scenes  in  the  island  are  worked  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  ;  and  the  marriage,  the  scruples  of  her  sex,  the  struggles  of 
her  pride  of  birth,  lurking  in  her  heart,  against  the  steward,  and 
gradually  overcome  by  a  sense  of  his  worth  and  manline9S,  and 
natural  nobility,  and  by  love,  that  contemner  of  all  rule,  uid  the 
voyage  —  all  show  the  pen  of  a  master.  The  book  ends,  very  pro- 
perly, in  the  perfect  happiness  of  all  parties.  Men  never  fail,  when 
they  act  upon  such  principles  as  Arthur  Clenning.  No,  men  seldom 
fail  in  any  laudable  and  rational  undertaking,  unless  by  their  own 
fault  —  minor  faults,  perhaps,  which  none  but  themselves  know : 
hence  we  so  often  see  experiments  repeated,  which  to  the  world 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  tested. 

Wherever  the  pen  of  the  author  of  *  Arthur  Clenning  is  exercised, 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  literature,  a  national  literature.  I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Flint ;  I  never  saw  him  ;  but  he  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  writers  of  our  country.  I  am  under  the  influence  of  no 
prejudice,  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  opinion.  J  only  wish  to  let  the  world 
know  what  effect  such  works  have  upon  me  ;  a  better  specimen  of 
popular  feeling,  than  though  I  were  a  professed  writer  myself.  AJl  the 
praise  in  the  world  from  our  literati,  would  not  insure  success  to  a 
writer,  if  his  work  did  not  take  with  the  people  at  large.  Flint's 
works  are  read  by  the  people  ;  and  Arthur  Clenning  lays  with  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  on  the  scanty  shelf  of  the  log  house. 

How  fortuitous  is  even  literary  reputation  !  How  many  men  have 
died  without  hearing  a  note  from  that  trumpet  which  has  since 
sounded  their  names  all  over  the  reading  world  !  Happy  is  the  man 
who  gets  into  the  habit  of  being  read  !  Irving  is  still  read ;  it  is  the 
fashion  to  admire  him,  and  a  very  good  fashion  ;  but  Dana's  Idle  Man 
is  little  known.     How  many  read  the  latter,  and  feel  with  him ;  hat 
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the  J  dare  not  talk  of  him,  and  recommend  him,  for  they  risk  some- 
thing —  and  he  has  not  yet  become  the  fashion. 

John  Q.  Adams  wrote  a  clever  poem,  but  it  did  not  take,  because 
he  had  been  president.  The  world  thought  that  the  president's 
poem  must  be  better  than  any  poem  ever  written,  to  be  good  for 
any  thing  at  all.  Men  of  opposite  politics  condemned  it,  because 
they  disliked  the  political  Mr.  Adams,  and  some,  because  they  dis« 
liked  his  father ;  and  so  the  world  goes.  Channing  is  not  exten- 
sively read,  because  he  is  a  Unitarian.  Byron  was  read,  because  he 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  wore  his  shirt  collar  open,  and  had  curly 
hair,  and  drank  gin,  and  lived  with  a  beautiful  countess,  and  was 
unhappy.  Coleridge  was  not  read  much,  though  a  very  great  poet, 
until  we  got  to  love  him  through  Charles  Lamb.  If  Sam  Patch  had 
written  a  book,  it  would  have  sold  well.  If  Gen.  Jackson  were  to 
write  a  very  sensible  book,  it  would  ruin  him  as  a  chieftain.  How 
would  Rob  Roy  strike  us,  represented  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  read- 
ing a  book  1  Canning,  who  might  have  been  the  first  satirist  in 
England,  had  the  sense  to  know  that  he  could  not  wear  the  laurel 
and  the  oak  at  the  same  time.  Bulwer  has  lost  in  respect,  since  he 
got  into  parliament ;  and  it  would  seem  that  a  lawyer  never  could 
have  written  *  Ion.'  Who  likes  to  contemplate  Scott  as  clerk  %  The 
most  practical  and  busy  men  are  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  writers-; 
but  we  have  not  yet  got  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  view  a  fine  writer  as 
one  not  inspired  by  a  divine  gift — a  kind  of  medicine-man,  or  sorcerer. 
But  I  forget  that  I  am  in  the  land  of  the  Quakers. 


CHArrcR   xvi. 

The  land  of  William  Penn  is  the  only  soil  not  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  the  natives.  A  feeling  of  peace  came  over  me,  as  I  thought 
of  this,  and  called  to  mind  the  scene  where  he  is  represented  as 
treating  with  the  Indians.     The  design  is  magnificent. 

How  firm  must  have  been  the  principles  of  that  man  !  What  a 
religion  that  must  be,  which  fortifies  a  man  to  go  without  armor  or 
shield  into  the  midst  of  a  savage  tribe,  relying  upon  the  efficacy  of 
his  own  purity  of  purpose,  and  the  dignity  of  his  sentiments,  to  pro- 
tect him !  How  much  is  such  heroism  beyond  the  darine  of  the 
warrior  !  The  one  is  moral,  the  other  is  physical  courage.  Is  there 
in  all  history  a  character  that  approaches  nearer  to  the  character  of 
Christ  than  his  1  His  weapons  were  meekness  and  love  ;  he  went 
about  doing  good ;  he  endured  adversity  with  patience,  and  would 
have  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  faith.  His  fame  is  the  purest  fame ; 
there  is  not  a  blot  upon  his  character.  His  principles  tne  principles 
of  peace,  which  are  getting  to  be  the  principles  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Thus  much  he  was  in  the  advance  of  his  age.  As  I  touched 
the  soil  of  Penn,  I  determined  to  seek  out  a  home  in  some  commu- 
nity of  Friends. 

The  Quakers  have  been  the  salvation  of  this  state.  Philadelohia 
owes  almost  every  thing  to  them.  The  order  of  its  streets  is  a  Qua* 
ker  emblem  ;  its  fine  market  is  supplied  by  them,  and  consumed  hj 
them ;  for  though  not  hard  drinkers,  they  are  large  eaters^ 

▼OL.  XI.  31 
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Tliis  sect  has  fiourished,  and  continues  to  exist,  in  spite  of  party 
disputes.  It  must  be  expected  that  they  will  undergo  change,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  in  some  measure  losing  the  cantism 
of  their  language,  and  the  apparent  cantism  of  their  dress ;  but  they 
lose  nothing  in  their  principles.  Peace  and  good  will,  brotherly  love, 
charity,  quietness  of  life,  thoughts  by  themselves ;  seasons  when 
Grod  enters  and  pervades  the  soul  with  love  — for  '  God  is  love/ 

The  attention  this  people  pay  to  the  education  of  their  children,  is 
a  noble  feature  in  their  system.  The  kind  of  discipline  they  put 
them  under,  sends  them  into  the  world  sound  thinking  men.  They 
attend  but  little  to  the  ornamental  parts  of  education ;  they  devote 
their  time  chiefly  to  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  ;  and 
nearly  the  same  is  pursued  by  both  boys  and  girls.  They  are  the 
best  surveyors  and  astronomera  in  the  land. 

The  women  of  Pennsylvania  act  conspicuous  parts  in  the  drama 
of  life.  Quaker  women  and  Dutch  women,  they  labor ;  they  relieve 
their  husbands  from  much  troublesome  small  matter ;  such  aa  taking 
entire  care  of  the  house  and  children  ;  cultivating  the  sauce-garden ; 
tending  the  shop,  while  the  man  is  making  the  articles  to  be  sold ; 
going  to  market,  if  necessary,  and  scolding  the  assistants ;  for 
servants  are  unknown  among  the  Quakers,  and  the  Dutch  help 
themselves. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah  and  Schuylkill,  the  richest  land 
in  the  state,  the  Friends  have  created  almost  a  paradise.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  is  a  succession  of  farm  after  farm,  cultivated  with 
the  neatest  care.  Your  eye  is  cheered,  as  you  pass  through  thia 
delightful  region,  with  villages  full  of  plenty,  and  all  the  externals 
of  happiness.  You  are  now  stopping,  lured  by  the  coolness  of  the 
shade  and  the  rurality  of  the  scene,  beneath  a  group  of  locoata  and 
elms.  A  low,  plain  building  stands  modestly  a  little  farther  bn»  as  if 
it  had  set  itself  down  there,  to  escape  the  noise,  and  dust,  and  obser- 
vation, of  the  traveller.  It  is  the  Friend's  place  of  worshipping 
God.  If  you  enter  it,  you  will  find  a  neat  array  of  pine  seats,  washed 
as  white  as  a  plained  board  ;  the  floor  sanded,  the  windows  clear  and 
transparent.  You  are  charmed  with  the  elegance  of  the  strictest 
simplicity. 

*  Woulddt  thou  know,'  says  the  thoughtful  '  Elia,'  *  what  true  peace 
and  quiet  mean ;  wouldst  thou  find  a  refuge  from  the  noises  and  cla- 
mors of  the  multitude  ;  wouldst  thou  enjoy  at  once  solitude  and  so- 
ciety ;  wouldst  thou  possess  the  depth  of  thy  own  spirit  in  stillness, 
without  being  shut  out  from  the  consolatory  faces  of  thy  species ; 
wouldst  thou  be  alone,  and  yet  accompanied  ;  solitary,  yet  not  deso- 
late ;  singular,  yet  not  without  some  to  keep  thee  in  countenance ;  an 
unit  in  aggregate ;  a  simple  in  composite ;  come  with  me  into  a 
Quaker's  Meeting.  Nothing-plotting,  nought-caballing,  unmis- 
chievous  synod  !  convocation  without  intrigue !  parliament  without 
debate  !  what  a  lesson  dost  thou  read  to  council  end  to  consistory ! 
My  spirit  hath  gravely  felt  the  wisdom  of  your  custom,  when  sittioff 
among  you  in  deepest  peace,  which  some  out- welling  tears  would 
rather  conflrm  than  disturb,  I  have  reverted  to  the  times  of  your 
beginnings,  and  the  sowings  of  the  seed  by  Fox  and  Dews- 
bury.     I  have  witnessed  that,  which  brought  before  my  eyes  your 
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heroic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  the  rude  jests  and  serious  violences 
of  the  insolent  soldiery,  republican  or  royalist,  sent  to  molest  you ; 
for  ye  sat  betwixt  the  Rres  of  two  persecutions,  the  outcast  and  oflT- 
scouring  of  church  and  presbytery.  I  have  seen  the  reeling  sea-ruf- 
fian, who  had  wandered  into  your  receptacle,  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  disturbing  your  quiet,  from  the  very  spirit  of  the  place  receive 
in  a  moment  a  new  heart,  and  presently  sit  among  ye  as  a  lamb 
amidst  lambs.  I  remember  Penn  before  his  accusers,  and  Fox  in 
the  bail-dock,  when  he  was  lifted  up  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us,  and  '  the 
judge  and  the  jury  became  as  dead  men  under  his  feet.' 

Surely,  no  place  can  be  so  fit  in  which  to  approach  God,  as  that 
where,  by  the  absence  of  all  art  and  pompous  decoration,  our  minds 
can  rest  without  effort  upon  Him  alone.  The  Saviour  went  into  a 
mountain  to  pray  ;  but  as,  for  social  purposes,  and  the  efiect  of  exam- 
ple, we  worship  together,  we  necessarily  use  some  house ;  but  it 
were  better  it  were  never  so  simple.     Kirke  White  says : 

'  Go  thou  to  the  house  of  prayen, 
I  to  the  woodlands  will  repau*.' 

Perhaps  there  could  not  be  a  place  where  the  mind  would  be  more 
forcibly  struck  with  the  idea  of  an  overruling  Providence,  than  in  a 
desert,  with  the  stars  shining  brightly  over  head,  and  not  a  sound  or 
object  meeting  the  senses.  A  man  kneeling  upon  the  sand,  with 
head  uncovered,  and  handa  raised  to  heaven,  in  suppliance,  is  to  my 
mind  a  scene  perfectly  devout.  Man,  in  such  a  case,  oflers  the  nearest 
appearance  of  what  he  is,  in  comparison  with  God.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  being  sitting  upon  his  throne  among  the  stars,  go- 
verning all  things  by  the  arm  of  his  will ;  on  the  other,  a  speck  of 
creation,  without  power,  save  what  he  derives  from  the  goodness  of 
his  Maker ;  the  one  is  all  majesty,  and  glory,  and  might ;  the  other 
all  weakness  and  want.  Surrounded  by  luxury,  rollmg  in  wealth, 
and  the  purchased  ensigns  of  command,  man  thinks  himself  a  God. 
What  a  fool ! 

Wherever  the  Quakers  are  numerous,  or  sufficiently  so  to  form  a 
distinct  class  in  society,  they  make  every  thing  plain  about  them. 
Their  neighbors  fall  into  their  ways,  attend  their  meetings,  first  from 
curiosity,  then  from  choice,  and  gradually  become  converts  to  their 
belief  and  habits,  because  they  find  so  much  happiness  creeping  over 
them  unawares,  from  their  intercourse  with  this  simple  people.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  they  ever  attempt  the  act  of  proselytism,  any 
farther  than  by  the  efiect  of  their  example.  I  doubt  very  much,  if 
any  American  can  say,  that  he  ever  heard  a  Quaker  commence  a 
religious  discussion,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  barbarous  reviling 
of  all  who  difler  from  him  in  opinion.  Meet  them  where  you  will, 
in  steam-boats,  in  stages,  in  hotels,  in  the  streets,  on  their  farms,  or  in 
their  counting-houses,  you  will  ever  find  them  the  same  upright,  in- 
dependent, hospitable,  charitable,  unassuming  people.  No;  their 
converts  are  made  by  labors  of  love  ;  their  whole  lives  are  spent  in 
love  to  all  mankind. 

I  was  a  stranger,  and  they  took  me  in ;  sick  and  desponding,  and 
they  consoled  me.  Despair  gave  place  to  hope,  and  peace  once  more 
reiffned  in  my  heart.  Thanks,  ten  thousand  thanks,  to  thee,  ineati- 
mable  friend  1     Would  to  God  I  could  but  see  your  face  once  more  I 
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It  was  in  a  small  settlement  of  this  quiet  sect,  that  I  fixed  my  resi- 
dence. Chance  determined  my  choice.  I  was  travelling  on  foot,  and 
one  evening  about  sunset,  after  journeying  all  day  through  a  rather 
uninviting  district  of  Dutch  settlers,  none  of  whom  knew  enough 
English  to  direct  me  on  my  road,  I  came  to  a  pleasant  little  village, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  ■■■ .  Stopping  upon  the  eminence  that 
overlooked  the  scene,  I  was  enjoying  the  prospect  before  me,  and 
indulging  in  such  thoughts  as  occur  to  a  jaded  and  unhappy  mind, 
when  it  contemplates  the  externals  of  that  peace  it  vainly  seeks  in 
excitement  and  change  ;  and  I  suppose  I  said  or  sung  aloud  : 

*  How  calm  could  I  rest  in  ihy  bosom  of  shadt  !* 

when  a  voice,  close  by  me,  said  : 

'  Thee  is  weary,  friend  ;  hast  travelled  far  1  I  will  show  thee  a 
place  to  refresh  both  body  and  mind,  if  thee  has  a  taste  for  flowers 
and  shade,  as  would  seem  by  thy  rhyme.* 

When  I  looked  at  the  face  of  the  speaker,  I  did  not  much  wonder 
at  the  familiarity  of  his  introduction,  for  he  seemed  to  have  *  Friend 
to  the  whole  human  race'  stamped  upon  his  features.  He  was  a  tall, 
well-made  man,  of  about  fifty ;  dressed  with  extreme  neatness  and 
care.  Although  strictly  Quaker  in  his  garb,  the  cloth  of  his  coat  was 
of  the  finest  texture,  and  his  hat  had  that  peculiar  air  of  wealth,  being 
of  the  finest  beaver,  and  a  little  turned  up  behind,  from  his  collar,  as 
if  he  was  accustomed  to  look  up  rather  than  down.  He  wore  a  cane, 
and  had  a  basket  upon  his  arm,  filled  with  wild  flowers,  taken  with 
the  root. 

After  I  had  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  accepted  his  invitation, 
as  we  walked  to  the  village,  he  continued  his  remarks  : 

'  We  have  no  inn  in  the  village,  as  this  is  not  a  teamed  road  ;  but 
thee  could  have  found  a  welcome,  if  thee  wished  it,  with  any  one. 
We  are  glad  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  noise  of  a  tavern  in  our 
place,  for  they  beget  sottishness  and  idleness.  A  man  can  always 
go  to  an  inn  with  a  '  fip'  in  bis  pocket,  and  find  a  welcome,  when  be 
could  find  one  no  where  else.  People  will  always  be  industrious, 
when  they  cannot  find  a  place  to  be  idle  in,  and  company  to  be  idle 
with.  Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  so  I  have  taken  to  gar- 
dening, to  employ  the  time  my  boys  and  girls  spare  me.  These 
flowers  will  soon  plume  themselves  along  side  the  buds  and  blossoms 
in  my  garden.     I  love  my  garden.     Does  thee  like  plants  ]' 

A  little  posed  with  my  new  acquaintance,  (for  I  had  never  encoun- 
tered a  Quaker  before,)  I  thought  it  prudent  to  take  all  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  so  I  talked  on  with  my  fnend  of  an  bourns  standing,  as  if 
I  had  been  his  son  and  companion  for  years.  And  it  did  not  require 
much  efibrt  to  do  this ;  for  my  heart  warmed  with  reciprocal  kindness 
toward  the  good  man,  who  had  given  so  pleasant  a  train  to  my  thoughts, 
and  so  kind  a  welcome  to  my  weariness. 

My  companion  seemed  the  factotum  of  the  place.  Every  one  we 
met  had  something  to  ask  of  him,  and  he  appeared  the  general  dis- 
penser of  all  kinds  of  advice.  In  short,  I  found  myself  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of  the  day,  in  the  denomi- 
nation to  which  he  belonged. 

The  hoi^,  at  which  we  soon  arrived,  was  delightfully  situated  on 
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a  gentle  decliyity,  falling  to  the  river.  Large  pine  trees,  the  tallest 
I  ever  saw,  except  in  the  forest,  shaded  the  front  yard.  In  the  gar- 
den, which  stretched  behind  the  house  to  a  considerable  distance, 
eTery  plant  was  of  the  kind  which  grows  wild  in  the  fields.  Eyery 
thing  about  the  establishment  bore  the  marks  of  domestic  cultiva- 
tion. 

I  was  shown,  soon  after  my  arrital,  to  a  room,  furnished  with  all 
the  conveniences  forrerooviog  the  marks  of  my  dusty  journey.  Wa- 
ter flowed  into  my  basin  by  turning  a  cock,  and  linen,  white  as  snow, 
was  at  hand  to  dry  my  skin.  All  was  convenient  and  luxurioos, 
without  the  display  of  #xpense,  or  a  prodigal  misuse  of  the  gi^  of 
God. 

Summoned  by  my  attentive  host  to  the  tea-table,  I  found  the  board 
surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  healthy  children,  all  ready  to  take  their 
places.  His  wife,  and  a  young  woman  of  eighteen,  maide  up  the  com- 
pany. '  Thee  is  welcome,  friend,'  said  the  matron ;  and  the  young 
lady  bent  her  head,  in  token  of  welcome.  There  was  no  introduc- 
tion ;  no  affected  cordiality  ;  no  studied  courtsey  ;  no  looking-glass 
graces.  The  children  did  not  stare,  nor  appear  awkward.  The  hos- 
pitality of  my  entertainer  was  too  common  to  excite  surprise. 

Our  repast  was  such  as  an  epicure  might  envy ;  and  still  it  was 
healthy  and  simple.  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  appropriate  to  the  season, 
milk  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  bread,  such  as  Pennsylvanian  wheat 
alone  produces,  with  the  help  of  Quaker  cooks,  made  up  a  meal 
nutritious  and  agreeable. 

The  humorist  among  the  Quakers,  is  a  very  common  character. 
Free  from  the  trammels  which  bind  the  majority  of  the  world,  by 
the  ties  of  custom,  fashion,  and  regard  for  the  multitude,  the  Friend 
finds  himself  bom  to  so  remarkable  a  situation,  so  severed  from  these 
restraints,  that  he  gains,  or  rather  is  bom  to,  a  great  degree  of  moral 
courage ;  and  he  does  what  his  fancy  dictates,  within  his  ideas  of 
what  IS  right,  fearlessly  and  independently. 

William  Garrets,  the  name  of  my  new  acquaintance,  possessed 
wealth  enough  to  place  him  above  want,  and  a  mind  that  was  too 
active  to  slumber  idly  upon  down.  Having  lost  all  his  children, 
except  the  young  lady  I  have  noticed,  he  connected  his  duty  and  his 
pleasure,  in  devoting  much  of  his  time  in  training  the  minds  of  his 
adopted  children,  who  were  mostly  the  offspring  of  poor  parents, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  Selected  by  an  eye  formed  to  judge 
correctly  of  physical  endowments,  they  amply  repaid  his  labor  and 
his  care,  by  their  fine  intellectual  progress,  and  their  interest  in  his 
plans.  A  happier  family  never  blessed  the  hearth  of  man,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  They  were  so  young  when  he  took  them  under  his 
care,  that  they  were  not  humbled  by  a  sense  of  dependence,  but 
really  loved  him  like  a  father ;  and  he  in  turn,  as  he  confessed  to  me, 
felt  all  the  true  affection  for  them  that  he  could  have  felt  for  children 
of  his  own. 

His  house  and  grounds  were  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  upper  part  of  the  former  was  thrown  into  a  large 
hall,  for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  This  hall  extended  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  lower  story,  and  looked  out  into  a  garden  ; 
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and  when  the  doors  were  open,  and  the  breeze  passed  through,  it 
came  loaded  with  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

The  minds  of  those  enjoying  such  pure  pleasures,  and  sucking 
wisdom  from  the  lips  of  such  a  roan,  were  chaste  without  effort,  and 
elevated,  not  so  much  from  enthusiasm  as  from  nature.  Knowing 
nothing  mean,  seeing  nothing  vulgar,  hearing  nothing  vile,  with 
bodies  healthy  by  constitution,  and  preserved  by  simple  habits, 
uncontaminated  by  falsehood  and  excitement,  fresh  as  the  flowers 
that  bloomed  by  their  feet,  and  innocent  as  the  birds  that  waked  their 
morning  dreams,  they  realized  to  their  instructor  the  theory,  so 
abused  by  bigotted  '  orthodoxy,'  but  now  spreading  widely  over  our 
country,  that  man  is  not  wholly  vile  by  nature. 

'  I  consider  heakh  of  body/  said  he,  '  equally  a  matter  of  education 
with  the  mind.  You  may  educate  a  child  to  be  a  drunkard,  by  g^iv- 
ing  him  dainties  in  his  youth,  injuring  the  tone  of  his  stomach,  and 
creating  an  unnatural  appetite.  Such  a  child,  when  he  grows  up, 
never  will  be  satisfied  with  simple  food.  His  nature,  his  acquired 
habit,  will  be,  to  crave  stimulants ;  and,  unless  he  possess  a  strong 
mind,  and  circumstances  are  favorable,  he  will  prove  a  victim  to  his 
stomach.  The  world  is  mistaken  upon  the  subject  of  intemperance, 
in  my  opinion.  I  believe  it  a  disease ;  and  bv  this  view,  I  am  ena- 
bled to  account  for  ten  thousand  of  brilliant  and  noble  souls,  that  fall 
powerless  under  its  ravages.  To  create  a  drunkard,  you  must,  in  the 
first  place,  destroy  his  natural  stomach  ;  and  to  reform  one,  you  need 
something  else  than  mere  abstinence.  Nature  cannot  well  hold  out, 
if  unassisted.  It  is  asking  too  much  of  him  whose  soul  and  ener- 
gies are  already  wasted.  No  ;  he  needs  care  and  medicine ;  medi- 
cine for  his  mind  and  medicine  for  his  body.  On  this  account,  I  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  physical  education  of  ray  adopted  children; 
taking  care  that  they  always  breathe  pure  air,  and  that  their  blood 
should  never  stagnate  for  want  of  exercise.' 

The  Quakers  view  all  derelictions  in  the  '  world's  people,'  as  they 
call  all  without  their  own  class,  as  the  result  of  their  faulty  education. 
They  have  much  charity  for  the  errors  of  the  young  of  other  denomi- 
nations ;  and  indeed  a  very  reasonable  feeling  for  all  errors,  in 
young  and  unformed  minds.  They  believe  that  vice  and  misery 
grow  out  of  the  fashions  —  the  innocent  fashions,  to  appearance  — 
of  a  pleasure-loving  world.  They  attribute  the  errors  and  vices  of 
men  to  the  seeds  their  parents  sow  in  their  infancy.  Is  not  this  the 
truth  1  Whence  the  contamination  of  the  city  1  Because  there  are 
the  allurements  held  out  to  the  young,  to  distract  their  minds,  and 
make  them  loathe  simplicity  and  quiet.  There  are  held  out  the  food 
for  the  passions  of  our  nature,  not  intended  to  be  called  out  until  ase 
has  given  prudence  to  counteract  their  injurious  impulses,  but  which, 
by  an  early  and  fatal  precocity,  prove  bane  and*  poison  to  our  city 
youth.  Ask  young  men  themselves,  in  those  hours  of  sickness,  and 
pain,  and  solitariness,  which  always  come  to  the  followers  of  plea- 
sure, to  remind  them  of  the  darker  lot  which  awaits  them,  and  they 
will  tell  you  of  the  rock  on  which  they  split.  They  can  trace  the 
steps  of  their  progress  ;  they  have  never  outgrown  the  early  lessons 
of  their  childhood  ;  they  know  what  virtue  is,  and  they  love  it  in  the 
abstract ;  but  the  force  of  temptation  has  been  too  great  for  them, 
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and  they  have  fallen,  *  blessed  with  the  best  capacity  of  doing  right/ 
victiniB  to  the  allurements  of  the  world. 

Now  the  Quakers  know  all  this,  for  though  not  of  the  world,  they 
are  still  in  it,  surrounded  by  its  contagions,  and  disgusted  by  its  fri- 
volity. Hence  their  charity  for  the  errors  of  the  young,  viewing  them 
rather  as  diseases  they  could  hardly  have  avoided,  -than  as  voluntary 
acts  of  evil.  People  generally  do  not  know  what  good  these  kind 
folks  do.  How  many  hearts  they  fortify ;  how  many  souls  they 
save ;  how  many  dissolute  they  reform  ;  what  blessings  they  scatter 
over  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania ! 


THE     OLD     MANX'S     REVERIE. 

Sooth'd  by  the  self-same  ditty,  see 

The  infant  and  the  sire; 
That  smirmg  on  the  nurse's  knee, 

Thi8  weeping  bv  the  fire  ; 
Where^  unobserved,  he  finds  a  joy 

To  hst  its  plaintive  tone, 
And  silently  nis  thoughts  employ 

On  sorrows  all  his  own. 

At  once  it  comes,  by  memory^^s  power, 

The  loved  habitual  theme, 
Reserved  for  twilight's  darkling  hour, 

A  voluntary  dream ; 
And  as,  with  thoughts  of  former  years. 

His  dimming  eyes  o'erflow, 
None  wonder  at  an  old  man's  tears, 

Or  seek  his  grief  to  know. 

Think  not  he  dotes,  because  he  weeps ; 

Conclusion  ah  how  wrong  I 
Reason  with  Grief  joint  empire  keeps, 

Indissolubly  strong; 
And  ofl  in  age  a  helpless  piide 

With  jealous  weakness  pines, 
To  second  infancy  allied, 

And  every  wo  refines. 

How  busy  now  his  teeming  brain, 
Those  murmuring  lips  declarer 

Scenes  never  to  return  again, 
Are  represented  there. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Heponders  on  his  boyish  years, 

When  first  his  race  began. 
And  oh,  how  wonderful  appears 

The  destiny  of  man  ! 
How  swift  those  gladsome  hours  were  past, 

In  dftrfcness  closed  how  soon ! 
As  if  a  winter's  night  o'ercast 

The  brightest  summer's  noon. 

His  withered  hand  he  lifts  to  view, 

With  nerves  once  firmly  strung, 
And  scarcely  can  believe  it  true 

Thit  ever  he  was  young! 
And  as  he  thinks  o'er  all  bis  ills, 

Diesas€^  neglect,  and  scorn, 
Strange  pity  of  himself  be  feels, 

Tlmt  agM  and  forlorn. 

$MtUmd. 


i«HM   GaLT- 
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LINKS   TO    A   POET. 


WRITTEN     HEAR     TftlllrTy    CHURCH-YAftO,    MEW-TORK. 


Oh  what  a  priceless  mine  of  wealth  within  thee  hoarded  lies! 
True  loft]^  thought,  sweet  tcndernese,  and  centlest  sympathies. 
Like  precious  gems,  are  flashing  up  from  their  deep  treaflure-cells, 
Through  the  pure  waters  of  that  fount,  which  from  thy  soul  <nit*W6llt ; 
Thy  words  have  waked  a  silent  chord,  firm  in  my  boaom  strongs 
To  thrilling  melody,  like  that  from  the  wild  wind-harp  wruxig 
Bv  the  soft  summer  breath  of  eve ;  an  echo  deep  witnin 
My  soul,  whose  loud  responding  tone  doth  hail  thee  as  its  kin  \ 

Sipping  a  cup,  whose  waters  were  as  'Marah  to  the  soul.' 

Yet  miserly  atill  linffering  o*or  each  drop  within  the  bowl, 

I  mused  at  morn,  allmoMiily,  upon  the  ancient  graves, 

O'er  whose  each  old  inhabitant,  some  low  tree  sadly  waves, 

Where  nought  but  name  and  epitaph,  traced  on  each  time-worn  stone, 

Or  mouldering  urn,  or  cenotaph,  tells  of  the  loved  ones  gone ! 

Thinking  how  many  a  brow  smiled  o'er  a  heart  all  dead  and  cold. 

Veiled  like  the  ghastly  skeleton  at  Egypt's  feasts  of  old  ; 

Whose  hope  was  in  the  tomb  of  years,  whose  dread,  futurity, 

When  forth  thy  elorious  numbers  burst,  like  sunbeams  unto  me ! 

Like  Memnon^sTyre  of  yore,  which  nought  but  the  sun's  touch  might  wake, 

Forth  from  my  heart  the  ringing  chords  to  thv  proud  sweep  did  break : 

I  turned  me  from  my  moodiness,  to  swell  the  lay  to  thee. 

Whose  pen,  like  an  enchanter's  wand,  hath  mighty  witcnery ! 

luNC 


LETTERS 

or     LUCIUS    M.    P1»0,     FROM    ROME,    TO    fAUtTA,    THE    DAUGHTER    or    GRACCHVI,    AT    PAUITRA. 


BY     THB    AUTHOR    Of    *THE    PALMYRA    LETTRRI.'' 


The  record  which  follows,  is  by  the  hand  of  me,  Nichomachus, 
once  the  happy  servant  of  the  great  Queen  of  Palmyra,  than  whom 
the  world  never  saw  a  queen  more  illustrious,  or  a  woman  adorned 
with  brighter  virtues.  But  my  design  is  not  to  write  her  eulogy,  or 
recite  the  wonderful  story  of  her  life.  That  task  requires  a  atronger 
and  a  more  impartial  hand  than  mine.  The  life  of  Zenobia  by  Ni- 
chomachus, would  be  the  portrait  of  a  mother  and  a  divinity,  drawn 
by  the  pen  of  a  child  and  a  worshipper. 

My  object  is  a  humbler,  but  perhaps  also  a  more  useful  one.  It 
is  to  collect  and  arrange,  in  their  proper  order,  such  of  the  letten 
of  the  most  noble  Lucius  Manlius  Piso,  as  shall  throw  roost  light 
upon  his  character  and  times,  supplying  all  defects  of  incidenty  and 
filling  up  all  chasms  that  may  occur,  out  of  the  knowledge  which, 
more  exactly  than  any  one  else,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  concern- 
ing all  that  relates  to  the  distinguished  family  of  the  Pisos,  after  its 
connection  with  the  more  distinguished  one  still,  of  the  Queen  of 
Palmyra. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  I  propose  to  amuse  the  few  remaimng 
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years  of  a  gpreen  old  age,  not  without  hope  both  to  amuse  and  benefit 
others  also.  This  is  a  labor,  as  those  will  discover  who  read  not 
unsuitable  to  one  who  stands  trembling  on  the  verge  of  life,  and 
whom  a  single  rude  blast  may  in  a  moment  consign  to  the  embraces 
of  the  universal  mother.  I  will  not  deny  that  ray  chief  satisfaction 
springs  from  the  fact,  that  in  collecting  these  letters,  and  binding 
them  together  by  a  connecting  narrative,  I  am  engaged  in  the  honor- 
able task  of  tracing  out  some  of  the  steps  by  which  the  new  reli- 
gion has  risen  to  its  present  height  of  power.  For  whether  true  or 
false,  neither  friend  nor  foe,  neither  philosopher  nor  fool,  can  refuse 
to  admit  the  regenerating  and  genial  influences  of  its  so  wide  recep- 
tion upon  the  Roman  character  and  manners.  If  not  the  gift  of  the 
g^ds,  it  is  every  way  worthy  a  divine  origin  ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel 
myself  to  be  worthily  occupied  in  recording  the  deeds,  the  virtues,  and 
the  sufferings,  of  those  who  put  their  faith  in  it,  and  in  times  of  dan- 
ger and  oppression,  stood  forth  to  defend  it.  Age  is  slow  of  belief. 
The  thoughts  then  cling  with  a  violent  pertinacity  to  the  fictions  of  its 
youth,  once  held  to  be  the  most  sacred  realities.  But  for  this  I  should, 
I  believe,  myself  long  ago  have  been  a  Christian.  I  daily  pray  to 
the  Supreme  Power  that  ray  stubborn  nature  may  yet  so  far  yield, 
that  I  may  be  able,  with  a  free  and  full  assent,  to  call  myself  a  follower 
of  Christ.  A  Greek  by  birth,  a  Palmyrene  by  choice  and  adoption, 
a  Roman  by  necessity  —  and  these  are  all  honorable  names — I  would 
yet  rather  be  a  Christian  than  either.  Strange  that  with  so  strong 
desires  after  a  greater  good,  I  should  remain  fixed  where  I  have  ever 
been  !  Stranger  still,  seeing  I  have  moved  so  long  in  the  same  sphere 
with  the  excellent  Piso,  the  divine  Julia  —  that  emanation  of  God  -— 
and  the  God-like  Probus  !  But  there  is  no  riddle  so  hard  for  man 
to  read  as  himself.  I  sometimes  feel  most  inclined  toward  the  dark 
fatalism  of  the  Stoics,  since  it  places  all  things  beyond  the  region  of 
conjecture  or  doubt. 

Yet  if  I  may  not  be  a  Christian  myself —  I  do  not,  however,  ceaae 
both  to  hope  and  pray  —  I  am  happy  in  this,  that  I  am  permitted  by 
the  Divine  Providence  to  behold,  in  these  the  last  days  of  life,  the 
qaiet  supremacy  of  a  faith  which  has  already  added  so  much  to  the 
common  happiness,  and  promises  so  much  more.  Having  stood  in 
the  midst,  and  looked  upon  the  horrors  of  two  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  —  the  first  by  Aurelian  and  the  last  by  Diocletian  —  and 
which  seemed  at  one  moment  as  if  it  would  accomplish  its  work,  and 
blot  out  the  very  name  of  Christian  —  I  have  no  language  in  which  to 
express  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  sit  down  beneath  the  peaceful 
shadows  of  a  Christian  throne,  and  behold  the  general  security  and 
exulting  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  many  millions  throughout  the  vast 
empire  of  the  great  Constantino.  Now,  every  where  around,  the 
Christians  are  seen,  undeterred  by  any  apprehension  of  violence,  with 
busy  hands  rSerecting  the  demolished  temples  of  their  pure  and  apt- 
ritual  faith ;  yet  not  unmindful,  in  the  mean  lime,  of  the  labor  yet  to  be 
done,  to  draw  away  the  remaining  multitudes  of  idolaters  from  the 
superstitions  which,  while  they  infatuate,  degrrade  and  brutalize  them. 
With  the  zeal  of  the  early  apostles  of  this  religion,  they  are  applying 
themselves,  with  untiring  dilieence,  to  soften  and  subdue  the  stony 
heart  of  hoary  Paganism,  receiving  but  too  often,  as  their  only  return. 
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curses  and  threats  —  now  happily  vain  —  but  often  again  retiring 
from  the  assault,  leading  in  glad  triumph  captive  multitudes.  Often, 
as  I  sit  at  my  window,  overlooking,  from  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Quirinal,  the  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  proudest  monument 
of  Aurelian*s  reign,  do  I  pause  to  observe  the  laoors  of  the  artificers 
who,  just  as  it  were  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  columns,  are  placing 
the  last  stones  upon  the  dome  of  a  Christian  church.  Into  that 
church  the  worshippers  shall  enter  unmolested ;  mingling  peacefully, 
as  they  go  and  return,  with  the  crowds  that  throng  the  more  gorgeous 
temple  of  the  idolaters.  Side  by  side,  undisturbed  and  free,  do  the 
Pagans  and  Christians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Egyptians,  now  observe 
the  rites,  and  offer  the  worship,  of  their  varying  faiths.  This  happi- 
ness, we  owe  to  the  wise  and  merciful  laws  of  the  great  Constantino. 
So  was  it,  long  since,  in  Palmyra,  under  the  benevolent  rule  of  Ze- 
nobia.  May  the  time  never  come,  when  Christians  shall  do  other- 
wise than  now ;  when,  remembering  the  wrongs  they  have  received, 
they  shall  retaliate  torture  and  death  upon  the  blind  adherents  of  the 
ancient  superstitions ! 

These  Letters,  relating  chiefly  to  the  connexion  of  Piso  and  Julia 
with  Probus  and  the  Christians,  now  follow. 


LETTER     I.  —  PROM    PISO    TO     FAUSTA. 

I  AM  not  surprised,  Fausta,  that  you  complain  of  my  silence.  It 
were  strange  indeed  if  you  did  not.  But  as  for  most  of  our  mis- 
deeds we  have  excuses  ready  at  hand,  so  have  I  for  this.  First  of 
all,  I  was  not  ignorant  that,  however  I  might  fail  you,  from  your  other 
grreater  friend  you  would  experience  no  such  neglect ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  supplied^  with  su£Blcient  fhlness  and  regularity, 
with  all  that  could  be  worth  knowing,  concerning  either  our  public 
or  private  affairs.  For  her  sake,  too,  I  was  not  unwilling,  tnat  at 
first  the  burden  of  this  correspondence,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  should 
rest  where  it  has,  since  it  has  afforded,  I  am  persuaded,  a  pleasure, 
and  provided  an  occupation,  that  could  have  been  found  no  where 
else.  Just  as  a  flood  of  tears  brings  relief  to  a  bosom  laboring  under 
a  heavy  sorrow,  so  has  this  pouring  out  of  herself  to  you,  in  frequent 
letters,  served  to  withdraw  her  mind  from  recollections  which,  dwelt 
upon  as  they  were  at  first,  would  soon  have  ended  that  life  in  which 
all  ours  seem  bound  up. 

Then  again,  if  you  accept  the  validity  of  this  excuse,  I  hare  another 
which,  as  a  woman,  you  will  at  once  allow  the  force  of.  You  will  not 
deem  it  a  better  one  than  the  other,  but  doubtless  as  good.  It  is  this  : 
that  for  a  long  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  taking  possession  of  my 
new  dwelling  upon  the  Ccelian,  not  far  from  that  of  Portia.  Of  this 
you  may  have  heard,  in  the  letters  which  have  reached  you,  but  that 
will  not  prevent  me  from  describing  to  you,  with  more  exactness 
than  any  other  can  have  done  it,  the  home  of  your  old  and  fast  friend, 
Lucius  Manlius  Piso ;  for  I  think  it  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  think  of  an  absent  friend,  to  be  able  to  see,  as  in  a 
picture,  the  form,  and  material,  and  position,  of  the  house  he  inhab- 
its, and  even  the  very  aspect  and  furniture  of  the  room  in  which,  he 
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is  accustomed  to  pass  the  most  of  his  time.  This  to  me  is  a  satis&c- 
tion  greater  than  you  can  well  conceive,  when,  in  my  ruminating 
hours,  which  are  many,  I  return  to  Palmyra,  and  place  myself  in  the 
circle  with  Gracchus,  Calpumius,  and  yourself.  Your  palace  having 
now  heen  restored  to  its  former  condition,  I  know  where  to  find  you 
at  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening  hour ;  the  only  change  you  have 
made  in  the  former  arrangements  being  this  :  that  whereas  when  I 
was  your  guest,  your  private  apartments  occupied  the  eastern  wins 
of  the  palace,  they  are  now  in  the  western,  once  mine,  and  which  I 
used  then  to  maintain  were  the  most  agreeable  and  noble  of  aU. 
The  prospects  which  its  windows  afford  of  the  temple,  and  the  dis- 
tant Falace  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  evening  glories  of  the  setting 
sun,  are  more  than  enough  to  establish  its  claims  to  an  undoubted 
superiority ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  the  circumstance,  that  for  so 
long  a  time  the  Roman  Piso  was  their  occupant,  the  case  is  made 
out,  beyond  all  perad venture. 

But  I  am  describing  your  palace  rather  than  my  own.  You  must 
remember  my  paternal  seat  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  hill,  and 
overlooking  the  course  of  the  Tiber,  as  it  winds  away  to  the  sea. 
Mine  is  not  far  from  it,  but  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill,  and 
thereby  possessing  a  situation  more  favorable  to  comfort,  during 
the  heats  of  summer  —  I  loving  the  city,  as  you  well  know,  better  if 
any  thing  during  the  summer  than  the  winter  months.  Standing 
upon  almost  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  it  commands  a  wide  and  beau- 
tiful prospect,  especially  toward  the  north  and  east,  the  eye  shooting 
over  the  whole  expanse  of  city  and  suburbs,  and  then  resting  upon 
the  purple  outline  of  the  distant  mountains.  Directly  before  me  are 
the  magnificent  structures  which  crown  the  Esquiline,  conspicuous 
among  which,  and  indeed  eminent  over  all,  are  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Then,  as  you  will  conjecture,  the  eye  takes  in  the  Palatine  and 
Capitol  hills,  catching,  just  beyond  the  last,  the  swelling  dome  of 
the  Pantheon,  which  seems  rather  to  rise  out  of,  and  crown,  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  than  its  own  massy  walls.  Then,  far  in  the 
horizon,  we  just  discern  the  distant  summits  of  the  Appenines,  bro- 
ken by  Soracte  and  the  nearer  hills. 

The  principal  apartments  are  on  the  northern  side  of  the  palace, 
opening  upon  a  portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  running  its  entire 
length,  and  which  would  not  disgrace  Palmyra  itself.  At  the  eastern 
extremity,  are  the  rooms  common  to  the  family ;  in  the  centre,  a 
spacious  hall,  in  the  adorning  of  which,  by  every  form  of  art,  I  have 
exhausted  my  knowledge  and  taste  in  such  things ;  and  at  the  west- 
em  extremity,  my  library,  where  at  this  moment  I  sit,  and  where  I 
have  gathered  around  me  all  in  letters  and  art  that  I  most  esteem. 
This  room  I  have  decorated  for  myself  and  Julia  —  not  for  others. 
Whatever  has  most  endeared  itself  to  our  imaginations,  our  minds, 
or  our  hearts,  has  here  its  home.  The  books  that  have  most  instructed 
or  amused  ;  the  statuary  that  most  raises  and  delights  us  ;  the  pic- 
tures on  which  we  most  love  to  dwell ;  the  antiquities  that  possess 
most  curiosity  or  value,  are  here  arranged ;  and  in  an  order  that 
would  satisfy,  I  believe,  even  your  fastidious  taste. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  any  more  minute  account  of  my  new 
dwelling,  leaving  that  duty  to  the  readier  pen  of  Julia.     Yet  I  can- 
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not  relieve  you,  till  I  have  spoken  of  two  of  the  statues  which  occupy 
the  most  conspicuous  niche  in  the  library.  You  will  expect  me  to 
name  Socrates  and  Plato,  or  Numa  and  Seneca.  These  are  all  there, 
but  it  is  not  of  either  of  them  that  I  would  speak.  They  are  the 
Yenerable  founders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  Mubbs  and 
Christ.  These  statues,  of  the  purest  marble,  stand  side  by  side,  at 
one  extremity  of  the  apartment ;  and  immediately  before  them,  and 
within  the  wondrous  sphere  of  their  influences,  stands  the  table  at 
which  I  write,  and  where  1  pursue  my  inquiries  in  philosophy  and 
religion.  You  smile  at  my  enthusiasm,  Fausta,  and  wonder  when 
I  shall  return  to  the  calm  sobriety  of  my  ancient  faith.  In  this  won- 
der there  are  a  thousand  errors  —  but  of  these  hereafter.  I  was  to 
tell  you  of  these  sculptures.  Of  the  statue  of  Moses,  I  possess  no 
historical  account,  and  know  not  what  its  claim  may  be  to  truth.  I 
can  only  say,  it  is  a  figure  truly  grand,  and  almost  terrific.  It  is  of  a 
size  larger  than  life,  and  expresses  no  sentiment  so  perfectly  as 
authority  —  the  authority  of  a  rigorous  and  austere  ruler  —  both  in 
the  attitude  of  the  body,  and  the  features  of  the  countenance.  The 
head  is  slightly  raised  and  drawn  back,  as  if  listening,  awe-struck,  to 
a  communication  from  the  God  who  commissioned  him,  whiler  his 
left  hand  supports  a  volume,  and  his  right  grasps  a  stylus,  with  which, 
when  the  voice  has  ceased,  to  record  the  communicated  troth.  Place 
in  his  hands  the  thunderbolt,  and  at  his  feet  the  eagle,  and  the  same 
form  would  serve  for  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  except  only  that  to  the 
countenance  of  the  Jewish  prophet  there  has  been  imparted  a  ruit 
and  inspired  look,  wholly  beyond  any  that  even  Pnidias  could 
have  fixed  upon  the  face  of  Jove.  He  who  wrought  this  bead,  must 
have  believed  in  the  sublimities  of  the  religion  whose  chief  minister 
he  has  made  so  to  speak  them  forth,  in  the  countenance  and  in  the 
form ;  and  yet  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  Jewish  sculptor  t 

The  statue  of  Christ  is  of  a  very  different  character ;  as  difierent 
as  the  Christian  faith  is  from  that  of  the  Jewish,  notwithstanding  they 
are  still  by  many  confounded.  I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  to  you 
the  holy  beauty  that  as  it  were  constitutes  this  perfect  work  of  art 
If  you  ask  what  authority  tradition  has  invested  it  with,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  do  not  know.  All  I  can  aflirm  with  certainty,  is  this,  that 
it  once  stood  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  company  with 
the  images  of  other  deified  men  and  gods,  whom  he  chiefly  reve- 
renced. When  that  excellent  prince  had  fallen  under  the  blows  of 
assassins,  his  successor  and  murderer,  Maximin,  having  little  know- 
ledge or  taste  for  what  was  found  in  the  palace  of  Alexander,  those 
treasures  were  sold,  and  the  statue  of  Christ  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  distinguished  and  wealthy  Christian  of  that  day,  who,  perishing  in 
the  persecution  of  Decius,  his  descendants  became  impoverished, 
and  were  compelled  to  part  with  even  this  sacred  relic  of  their  former 
greatness.  From  them  I  purchased  it ;  and  often  are  they  to  be  seen, 
whenever  for  such  an  object  they  can  steal  away  from  necessary 
cares,  standing  before  it,  and  renewing,  as  it  would  seem,  their  vowa 
of  obedience,  in  the  presence  of  the  founder  of  their  faith.  The 
room  is  free  to  their  approach,  whenever  they  are  thus  impelled. 

The  expression  of  this  statue,  I  have  said,  is  wholly  diflerent  from 
that  of  the  Hebrew.     His  is  one  of  authority  and  of  Btemneaa ;  tbia 
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of  gentleness  and  love.  Christ  is  represented,  like  the  Moses,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  a  countenance,  not  like  his  raised  to  heaven, 
but  bent  with  looks  somewhat  sad  and  yet  full  of  benevolence,  as  if 
upon  persons  standing  before  him.  Fraternity,  I  think,  is  the  idea 
you  associate  with  it  most  readily.  I  should  never  suppose  him  to  be 
a  judge  or  censor,  or  arbitrary  master,  but  rather  an  elder  brother ; 
elder  in  the  sense  of  wiser,  holier,  purer ;  whose  look  is  not  one  of 
reproach  that  others  are  not  as  himself,  but  of  pity  and  desire  ;  and 
whose  hand  would  rather  be  stretched  forth  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  than 
to  smite  the  ofTender.  To  complete  this  expression,  and  inspire  the 
beholder  with  perfect  confidence,  the  lefl  hand  rests  upon  a  little 
child,  who  stands  with  familiar  reverence  at  his  knee,  and  looking 
up  into  his  face,  seems  to  say,  '  No  evil  can  come  to  me  here.' 

Opposite  this,  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  apartment,  hangs 
a  picture  of  Christ,  representing  him  in  a  very  exact  accordance  with 
the  traditional  accounts  of  his  features  and  form,  a  description  of 
which  exists,  and  is  held  authentic,  in  a  letter  of  Publius  Lentulus, 
a  Roman  of  the  same  period.  Between  this  and  the  statue  there  is 
a  close  resemblance,  or  as  close  as  we  usually  see  between  two  heads 
of  CsBsar,  or  of  Cicero.  Marble,  however,  is  the  only  material  that 
suits  the  character  and  office  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Color,  and  its 
minute  effects,  seem  in  some  sort  to  degrade  the  subject.  I  retain 
the  picture,  because  of  its  supposed  truth. 

Portia,  as  you  will  believe,  is  full  of  wonder  and  sorrow  at  these 
things.  Soon  af^er  my  library  had  received  its  last  additions,  my 
mother  came  to  see  what  she  had  already  heard  of  so  much.  As  she 
entered  the  apartment,  I  was  sitting  in  my  accustomed  seat,  with 
Julia  at  my  sicle,  and  both  of  us  gazing  in  admiration  at  the  figures  I 
have  just  described.  We  were  both  too  much  engrossed,  to  notice  the 
entrance  of  Portia,  our  first  warning  of  her  presence  being  her  hand 
laid  upon  my  head.     We  rose  and  placed  her  between  us. 

*  My  son/  said  she,  looking  intently,  as  she  spoke,  upon  the 
statues  before  us,  '  what  strange  looking  figures  are  these  i  That 
upon  my  left  might  serve  for  Jupiter,  but  for  the  roll  and  the  stylus. 
And  why  place  you  beings  of  character  so  opposite,  as  these  appear 
to  have  been,  side  by  side  ?  This  other  upon  my  right  —  ah,  how 
beautiful  it  is  !  What  mildness  in  those  eyes,  and  what  a  divine 
repose  over  the  form,  which  no  event,  not  the  downfall  of  a  kingdom 
or  its  loss,  would  seem  capable  to  disturb.  Is  it  the  peace-loving 
Numa  V 

'  Not  so,*  said  Julia ;  '  there  stands  Numa,  leaning  on  the  sacred 
shield,  from  the  centre  of  which  beams  the  countenance  of  the  divine 
Egeria.* 

*  Yes,  I  see  it,*  replied  Portia  ;  and  rising  from  her  seat,  she  stood 
gazing  round  the  apartment,  examining  its  various  appointments. 
When  her  eye  had  sought  out  the  several  objects,  and  dwelt  upon 
them  a  moment,  she  said,  in  tones  somewhat  reproachful,  as  much  so 
as  it  is  in  her  nature  to  assume  : 

'Where,  Lucius,  are  the  gods  of  Romel  Do  those  who  have, 
through  so  many  ages,  watched  over  our  country,  and  guarded  our 
bouse,  deserve  no  honor  at  your  hands  !  Does  not  gratitude  require 
at  least  that  their  images  should  be  here,  so  that  whether  yoo  yoiir^ 
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self  worship  them  or  not,  their  presence  may  inspire  others  with  reve- 
rence ?  But  alas  for  the  times  !  Piety  seems  dead  ;  or,  with  the 
faith  that  inspires  it,  it  lives  but  in  a  few  who  will  soon  disappear, 
and  religion  with  them.  Whose  forms  are  these,  Lucius  —  concern- 
ing one  I  can  now  easily  surmise  —  but  the  other,  this  sten»  and  ter- 
rific man,  who  is  he  V 

*  That,'  I  replied,  *  is  Moses,  the  founder  of  Judaism.' 

'  Immortal  gods  !'  exclaimed  Portia,  *  the  statue  of  a  Jew  in  the 
halls  of  the  Pisos  !  Well  may  it  be  that  Rome  approaches  its  decline, 
when  her  elder  sons  turn  against  her.' 

'  Nay,  mother,  I  am  not  a  Jew.' 

*  1  would  thou  wert,  rather  than  be  what  I  suppose  thou  art,  a 
Christian.  The  Jew,  Lucius,  can  boast  of  antiquity,  at  least,  in  behalf 
of  his  religrion.  But  the  faith  which  you  would  profess  and  extend,  is 
but  of  yesterday.  Would  the  gods  ever  leave  mankind  without  reli- 
grion ?  Is  it  only  to-day  that  they  reveal  the  truth  1  Have  they  left 
us  for  these  many  ages  to  grope  along  in  error  ]  Never,  Lucius,  can 
I  believe  it.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  the  religion  of  Rome  is  old 
as  Rome,  to  endear  it  to  my  heart,  and  commend  it  to  my  understand- 
ing.    It  is  not  for  the  first  time,  to-day,  that  the  gods  have  spoken.' 

*But,  my  dear  mother,'  I  rejoined,  'if  age  makes  truth,  there  are  older 
religions  than  this  of  Rome.  Judaism  itself  is  older,  by  many  cen- 
turies. But  it  is  not  because  a  religion  is  new  or  old,  that  I  would 
receive  or  reject  it.  The  only  question  is,  does  it  satisfy  my  heart 
and  mind,  and  is  it  true  ?  The  faith  which  you,  mother,  engrafted 
upon  my  infant  mind,  fails  to  meet  the  wants  of  my  nature,  and  upon 
looking  for  its  foundations,  I  find  them  not.' 

'  Is  thy  nature  different  from  mine,  Lucius  ?  Surely,  thou  art  my 
own  child  !  It  has  satisfied  me  and  my  nature.  I  ask  for  nothing 
else,  or  better.' 

*  There  are  some  natures,  mother,  by  the  gods  so  furnished  and 
filled  with  all  good  desires  and  affections,  that  their  religion  is  bom 
with  them,  and  is  in  them.  It  matters  little  under  what  outward  form 
and  administration  of  truth  they  dwell ;  no  system  could  injure 
them  —  none  would  greatly  benefit.  They  are  of  the  family  of  God, 
by  birth,  and  are  never  disinherited.' 

'  Yes,  Portia,'  said  Julia, '  natural  and  divine  instincts  make  yo« 
what  others  can  become  only  through  the  powerful  operation  of  some 
principle  out  of,  and  superior  to,  any  thing  they  find  within  themselves. 
For  mo,  I  know  not  what  I  should  have  been,  without  the  help  which 
Christianity  has  afforded.  I  might  have  been  virtuous,  but  I  could 
not  have  been  happy.  You  surely  rejoice  when  the  weak  find  that 
in  any  religion  or  philosophy  which  gives  them  strength.  Look, 
Portia,  at  that  serene  and  benignant  countenance,  and  can  you  believe 
that  any  truth  ever  came  from  its  lips,  but  such  as  must  be  most  com- 
forting and  exalting  to  those  who  receive  it  ]' 

*  It  would  seem  so  indeed,  my  child,'  replied  Portia,  musingly, 
and  I  would  not  deprive  any  of  the  comforts  or  strength  which  any 

principle  may  impart.  But  I  cannot  cease  to  think  it  dangerous  to 
the  state,  when  the  faith  of  the  founders  of  Rome  is  abandoned  by 
those  who  fill  its  highest  places.  You  who  abound  in  leisure  ano 
learning,  may  satisfy  yourselves  with  a  new  philosophy  \.  but  what 
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shall  these  nice  refinements  profit  the  common  herd  9  How  shall 
they  see  them  to  be  true,  or  comprehend  them  1  The  Romans  have 
ever  been  a  religious  people ;  and  although  under  the  empire  the 
purity  of  ancient  manners  is  lost,  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Pisos 
were  among  those  who.  struck  the  last  and  hardest  blows  at  the  still 
stout  root  of  the  tree  that  bore  them.' 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  or  intelligible,'  I  replied, '  than  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  wherever  it  has  been 
preached  with  simplicity  and  power,  even  the  common  people  have 
readily  and  gratefully  adopted  it.  I  certainly  cannot  but  desire  that 
it  may  prevail  If  any  thing  is  to  do  it,  I  believe  this  is  the  power 
that  is  to  restore,  and  in  a  still  nobler  form,  the  ancient  manners  of 
which  you  speak.  It  is  from  Christianity  that  in  my  heart  I  believe 
the  youthful  blood  is  to  come,  that  being  poured  into  the  veins  of 
this  dying  state,  shall  reproduce  the  very  vigor  and  freshness  of  its 
early  age.  Rome,  mother,  is  now  but  a  lifeless  trunk  —  a  dead  and 
loathsome  coqise  :  a  new  and  warmer  current  must  be  infused,  or  it 
will  soon  crumble  into  dust.' 

'  I  grieve,  Lucius,  to  see  you  lost  to  the  good  cause  of  your  country, 
and  to  the  altars  of  her  gods  ;  for  who  can  love  his  country,  and  deny 
the  gods  who  made  and  preserve  it  ?  But  then  who  am  I  to  con- 
demn 1  When  I  see  the  gods  to  hurl  thunderbolts  upon  those  who 
flout  them,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  mortals  to  assume  the  robes 
of  judgment.  I  will  hope  that  farther  thought  will  reclaim  you  from 
your  truant  wanderings.' 

Do  not  imagine,  Fausta,  that  conversations  like  this  have  the  least 
effect  to  chill  the  warm  affections  of  Portia  toward  us  both.  Nature 
has  placed  within  her  bosom  a  central  heat,  that  not  only  preserves 
her  own  warmth,  but  diffuses  itself  upon  all  who  approach  her,  and 
changes  their  affections  into  a  likeness  of  her  own.  We  speak  of 
our  differing  faiths,  but  love  none  the  less.  Wh^n  she  had  paused 
a  moment,  after  uttering  the  last  words,  she  again  turned  her  eye 
upon  the  statue  of  Christ,  and,  captivated  by  its  wondrous  power, 
she  dwelt  upon  it  in  a  manner  that  showed  her  sensibilities  to  be 
gp^atly  moved.     At  length  she  suddenly  started,  saying  : 

'  If  truth  and  beauty  were  the  same  thing,  one  need  but  to  look 
upon  this,  and  be  a  believer.  But  as  in  the  human  form  and  face, 
beauty  is  often  but  a  lie,  covering  over  a  worse  deformity  than  any 
that  ever  disfigures  the  body,  so  it  may  be  here.  I  cannot  but  admit 
and  love  the  beauty  ;  it  will  be  wise,  I  suppose,  not  to  look  farther, 
lest  the  dream  be  dissolved.' 

'  Be  not  afraid  of  that,  dearest  mother ;  I  can  warrant  you  against 
disappointment.  If  in  that  marble  you  have  the  form  of  the  outward 
beauty,  here,  in  this  roll,  you  will  find  the  inward  moral  beauty  of 
which  it  was  the  shrine.' 

*  Nay,  nay,  Lucius,  I  look  no  farther  or  deeper.  I  have  seen  too 
much  already.' 

With  these  words,  she  rose,  and  we  accompanied  her  to  the  portico, 
where  we  walked,  and  sat,  and  talked  of  you,  and  Calpumius,  and 
Gracchus. 

Thus  you  perceive  I  have  told  you  first  of  what  chiefly  interests 
myself :  now  let  me  turn  to  what  at  this  moment  more  than  every 
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thing  else  fills  all  heads  in  Rome  —  and  that  is  Livia.  She  is  the 
object  of  universal  attention,  the  centre  of  all  honor.  It  is  inde* 
•cribable,  the  sensation  her  beauty,  and  now  added  to  that,  her  mag* 
nificence,  have  made  and  still  make  in  Rome.  Her  imperial  bearing 
would  satisfy  even  you  ;  and  the  splendor  of  her  state  exceeds  all 
that  has  been  known  before.  This  you  may  be  surprised  to  hear, 
knowing  what  the  principles  of  Aurelian  have  been  in  such  things  ; 
how  strict  he  has  been  himself  in  a  more  than  republican  simplicity, 
and  how  severe  upon  the  extravagancies  and  luxuries  of  others,  in 
the  laws  he  has  enacted.  You  must  remember  his  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  cloth  of  gold  and  of  silk,  among  other  things  —  foolish  laws, 
to  be  suddenly  promulged  among  so  vain  and  corrupt  a  population 
as  this  of  Rome.  They  have  been  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  rich  and 
poor  alike  ;  of  the  rich,  because  they  are  so  easily  violated  in  private, 
or  evaded  by  the  substitution  of  one  article  for  another ;  of  the  poor, 
because,  being  slaves  in  spirit,  they  take  a  slave's  pride  in  the  trappings 
and  state  of  their  masters ;  they  love  not  only  to  feel  but  to  see 
their  superiority.  But  since  the  eastern  expedition,  the  reduction 
of  Palmyra,  and  the  introduction  from  abroad  of  the  vast  flood  of 
foreign  luxuries  which  have  inundated  Rome  and  Italy  itaelf,  the 
principles  and  the  habits  of  the  emperor  have  undergone  a  mighty 
revolution.  Now  the  richness  and  costliness  of  his  dress,  the  splen- 
dor of  his  equipage,  the  gorgeousness  of  his  furniture,  cannot  be 
made  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  his  extravagant  desires.  The  silk 
which  he  once  denied  to  tlie  former  empress  for  a  dress,  now,  vari- 
ously embroidered,  and  of  every  dye,  either  hangs  in  ample  folds  upon 
the  walls,  or  canopies  the  royal  bed,  or  lends  its  beauty  to  the  cushioned 
seats  which  every  where,  in  every  form  of  luxurious  ease,  invite  to 
repose.  Gold,  too,  once  prohibited,  but  now  wrought  into  every 
kind  of  cloth,  or  solid  in  shape  of  dish,  or  vase,  or  cup,  or  spread  io 
sheets  over  the  vei^y  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  palace,  has  rendered 
the  traditions  of  Nero's  house  of  gold  no  longer  fabulous.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  eastern  monarchs  have  also  elevated  or  perverted  the 
ambition  of  Aurelian,  and  one  after  another  are  taking  place  of 
former  usages.  He  is  every  day  more  difficult  of  access,  and  sur- 
rounds himself,  his  palaces,  and  apartments,  by  guards  and  officers  of 
state.  In  all  this,  as  you  will  readily  believe,  Livia  is  his  willing  com- 
panion, or  rather,  I  should  perhaps  say,  his  prompting  and  ruling  ge- 
nius. As  without  the  world  at  her  feet,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
her  insane  pride  to  be  fully  satisfied,  so  in  all  that  is  now  done,  the 
emperor  still  lags  behind  her  will.  But  beautifully,  it  can  be  denied 
by  none,  does  she  become  her  greatness,  ai^d  gives  more  lustre  than 
receives,  to  all  around  her.  Gold  is  doubly  gold  in  her  presence ;  and 
jeven  the  diamond  sparkles  with  a  new  brilliancy  on  her  brow  or 
sandal. 

Livia  is,  of  all  women  I  have  ever  seen  or  known,  made  for  a 
Roman  empress.  I  used  to  think  so  when  in  Palmyra,  and  I  saw 
her,  so  often  as  I  did,  assuming  the  port  and  air  of  imag^inary  sove- 
reignty. And  now  that  I  behold  her  filling  the  very  place  for  which 
by  nature  she  is  most  perfectly  fitted,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  she 
surpasses  all  I  had  imagrined,  in  the  genius  she  displays  for  her  great 
sphere,  both  as  wife  of  Aurelian,  and  sovereign  of  Rome.     Her 
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intellect  shows  itself  stronger  than  I  had  believed  it  to  be,  and 
secures  for  her  the  bondage  of  a  class  who  could  not  be  subdued  by 
the  magnificence  of  her  state,  extraordinary  as  it  is.  They  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  set  off  by  her  unequalled  beauty, 
and,  for  a  woman,  her  rare  attainments,  and  hover  around  her  as  some 
superior  being.  Then  for  the  mass  of  our  rich  and  noble,  her  osten- 
tatious state  and  imperial  bearing  are  all  that  they  can  appreciate, 
all  they  ask  for,  and  moi-e  than  enough  to  enslave  them,  not  only  to 
her  reasonable  will,  but  to  all  her  most  tyrannical  and  whimsical 
caprices.  She  understands  already  perfectly  the  people  she  is 
among ;  and  through  her  quick  sagacity,  has  already  risen  to  a  power 
greater  than  woman  ever  before  held  in  Rome. 

We  see  her  often  —  often  as  ever  —  and  when  v/e  see  her,  enjoy 
her  as  well.  For  with  all  her  ambition  of  petty  rule  and  imposing  state, 
she  possesses  and  retains  a  goodness  of  heart,  that  endears  her  to  all, 
in  spite  of  her  follies.     Julia  is  still  her  beloved  Julia,  and  I  her  good 
friend  Lucius ;  but  it  is  to  Zenobia  that  she  attaches  herself  most 
closely ;  and  from  her  she   draws  most  largely  of  the  kind  of  in- 
spiration which  she  covets.      And  it  is  to  her,  I  believe,  that  we 
may  trace  much  of  the  admirable  wisdom  —  for  such  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  —  with  which  Livia  adorns  the  throne  of  the  world. 
Her  residence,  when  Aurelian  is  absent  from  the  city,  is  near  us 
in   the  palace    upon  the    Palatine ;  but  when  he  is  here,  it  is  more 
remote,   in  the    enchanted  gardens  of   Sallust.      This    spot,   first 
ennobled  by  the  presence  of  the  great  historian,  to  whose  tiand  and 
eye  of  taste  the  chief  beauties  of  the  scene  are  to  be  traced,   then 
afterward  selected  by  Vespasian  as  an  imperial  villa,  is  now  lately 
become  the  chosen  retreat  of  Aurelian.     It  has  indeed  lost  part  of 
its  charms  since  it  has  been  embraced  by   the  extension  of  the  new 
walls  within  the  limits  of  the  city ;  but  enough  remain  to  justify 
abundantly  the  preference  of  a  line    of  emperors.     It  is  there  that 
we  see  Livia  most,  as  we  have  been  used  to  do,  and  where  are  forci- 
bly brought  to  our  minds  the  hours  passed  by  us  so  instructively  in 
the  gardens  of  Zenobia.     Often  Aurelian  is  of  our  company,  and 
throws  the  light  of  his  strong  intellect  upon  whatever  subject  it  is  we 
discuss.     He  cannot,  however,  on  such  occasions,  thoroughly  tame  to 
the  tone  of  gentle  society,  his  imperious  and  almost  rude  nature. 
The  peasant  of  Pannonia  will  sometimes  break  through,  and  usurp 
the  place  of  emperor ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  moment ;  for  it  is  amu- 
sing to  note  how  the  presence  of  Livia  quickly  restores  him  to  him- 
self;  when,  with  more  grace  than  one  would  look  for,  he  acknow- 
ledges his  fault,  ascribing  it  sportively  to  the  fogs -of  the  German 
marshes.     It  amuses  us  to  observe  the  power  which  the  polished 
manners  and  courtly  ways  of  Livia  exercise  over  Aurelian,  whose 
ambition  seems  now  as  violently  bent  upon  subduing  the  world  by 
the  displays  of  taste,  grace,  and  magnificence,  as  it  once  was  to  do 
it  —  and  is  still  indeed  —  by  force  of  arms.     Having  astonished  man- 
kind in  one  way,  he  would  astonish  them  again  in  quite  another ;  and 
to  this  later  task  his  whole  nature  is  consecrated  with  as  entire  a 
devotion  as  ever  it  was  to  the  other.     Livia  is  in  all  these  things  his 
model  and  guide  ;  and  never  did  soldier  learn  to  catch,  from  the  least 
motion  or  sign  of  the  general,  his  will,  than  does  he,  to  the  same  end, 
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study  tbe  countenance  and  the  voice  of  the  empress.  Yet  is  there, 
as  you  will  believe,  knowing  the  character  of  Aurelian  as  well  as  you 
do,  nothing  mean  or  servile  in  this.  He  is  ever  himself,  and  beneath 
this  transparent  surface,  artificially  assumed,  you  behold,  feature  for 
feature,  the  lineaments  of  the  fierce  soldier  glaring  forth  in  all  their 
native  wildness  and  ferocity.  Yet  we  are  happy  that  there  exists 
any  charm  potent  enough  to  calm,  but  for  hours  or  days,  a  nature  so 
stei*n  and  cruel  as  to  cause  perpetual  fears  for  the  violences  in  which 
at  any  moment  it  may  break  out.  The  late  slaughter  in  the  very 
streets  of  Rome,  when  the  Ccelian  ran  with  the  blood  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand Romans,  butchered  within  sight  of  their  own  homes,  with  the 
succeeding  executions,  naturally  fill  us  with  apprehensions  for  the 
future.  We  call  him  generous,  and  magnanimous,  and  so  he  is,  com- 
pared with  former  tyrants  who  have  polluted  the  throne  —  Tiberias, 
Commodus,  or  Maximin;  but  wiiat  title  has  he  to  that  praise,  when 
tried  by  the  standard  which  our  own  reason  supplies  of  those  gr^at 
virtues  1  I  confess  it  was  not  always  so.  His  severity* was  formerly 
ever  on  the  side  of  justice;  it  was  indignation  at  crime  or  baseness 
which  sometimes  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  cruelty  —  never 
the  wanton  infliction  of  suffering  and  death.  But  it  certainly  is  not 
80  now.  A  slight  cause  now  rouses  his  sleeping  passions  to  a  sudden 
fury,  often  fatal  to  the  first  object  that  comes  in  his  way.  But  enough 
of  this. 

Do  not  forget  to  tell  me  again  of  the  Old  Hermit  of  the  mountains, 
and  that  you  have  visited  him  —  if  indeed  he  be  yet  among  tlie  living. 

Even  with  your  lively  imagination,  Fausta,  you  can  hardly  form 
an  idea  of  the  sensation  which  my  open  assertion  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  assumption  of  the  Christian  name  has  made  in  Rome.  I 
intended  when  I  sat  down  to  speak  only  of  this,  but  see  how  I  have 
been  led  away  I  My  letters  will  be  for  the  most  pait  confined,  I  fear, 
to  the  subjects  which  engross  both  myself  and  Julia  most  —  such  as 
relate  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  new  religion,  and  to  the 
part  which  we  take  in  the  revolution  which  is  going  on.  Not  that  I 
shall  be  speechless  upon  other  and  inferior  topics,  but  that  upon  this 
of  Christianity  I  shall  be  garrulous  and  overflowing.  I  believe  that 
in  doing  this,  I  shall  consult  your  preferences  as  well  as  my  own.  I 
know  you  to  be  desirous  of  principles  better  than  any  which  as  yet 
you  have  been  able  to  discover,  and  that  you  will  gladly  learn  what- 
ever I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  teach  you  from  this  quarter.  But 
all  the  teaching  I  shall  attempt,  will  be  to  narrate  events  aa  they 
occur,  and  state  facts  as  they  arise,  and  leave  them  to  make  what 
impression  they  may. 

When  I  just  spoke  of  the  sensation  which  my  adoption  of  the 
Christian  system  had  caused  in  Rome,  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  any 
idea  like  this,  that  it  has  been  rare  for  the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  despised  religion.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  true  were  I  to  say,  that  those  who  accept  Christianity,  are 
distinguished  for  their  intelligence  ;  that  estimated  as  a  class,  and 
they  rank  far  above  the  lowest.  It  is  not  the  dregs  of  a  people  who 
become  reformers  of  philosophy  or  religion  ;  who  grow  dissatisfied 
with  ancient  opinions  upon  exalted  subjects,  and  search  about  for 
better,  and  adopt  them.     The  processes  involved  in  this  change*  in 
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their  very  nature,  require  intelligence,  and  imply  a  character  of  more 
than  cdmmon  elevation.  It  is  neither  the  lowest  nor  the  highest 
who  commence,  and  at  first  carrv  on,  a  work  like  this  ;  but  those  who 
fill  the  intermediate  spaces.  The  lowest  are  dead  as  brute  matter 
to  such  interests  ;  the  highest  —  the  rich,  the  fashionable,  the  noble  — 
from  opposite  causes  just  as  dead — or  if  they  are  alive  at  all,  it  is 
with  the  rage  of  denunciation  and  opposition.  They  are  supporters 
of  the  decent  usages  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  and  consecrated  by  the 
veneration  of  a  long  line  of  the  great  and  noble.  Whether  they 
themselves  believe  in  the  system  which  they  uphold  or  not,  they  are 
equally  tenacious  of  it.  They  would  preserve  and  perpetuate  it, 
because  it  has  satisfied,  at  any  rate  bound  and  overawed,  the  multitude 
for  ages :  and  the  experiment  of  alteration  or  substitution  is  too 
dangerous  to  be  tried.  Most,  indeed,  reason  not,  nor  philosophize  at 
all,  in  the  matter.  The  instinct  that  makes  them  Romans  in  their 
worship  of  the  power  and  greatness  at  Rome,  and  attachment  to  her 
civil  forms,  makes  them  Romans  in  their  relieion,  and  will  summon 
them,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  one  and  the  other. 

Religion  and  philosophy  have  accordingly  nothing  to  hope  from 
this  quarter.     It  is  those  whom  we  may  term  the  substantial  middle 
classes,  who,  being  least  hindered  by  prejudices  and  pride  of  order, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  incapacitated  by  ignorance  on  the  other,  have 
ever  been  the  earliest  and  best  friends  of  progress  in  anv  science. 
Here  you  find  the  retired  scholar,  the  thoughtful  and  independent 
farmer,  the  skilful  mechanic,  the  enlightened  merchant,  the  curious 
traveller,  the  inquisitive  philosopher — and  all  fitted,  beyond  those 
of  either  extreme,  for  exercising  a  sound  judgment  upon  such 
questions,  and  all  more  interested  in  them.      It  is  out  of  these  that 
Christianity  has  made  its  converts.     They  are  accordingly  worthy  of 
universal  respect.     I  have  examined  with  diligence,  and  can  say  that 
there  live  not  in  Rome  a  purer  and  more  noble  company  than  the 
Christians.     When  I  say,  however,  that  it  is  out  of  these  whom  I 
have  just  specified,  that  Christianity  has  made  its  converts,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  out  of  them  exclusively.     Some  have  joined  them  in  the 
present  age,  as  well  as  in  every  age  past,  from  the  most  elevated  in 
rank  and  power.      If  in  Nero*s  palace,  and  among  his  chief  minis- 
ters, there  were  Christians,  if  Domitilla,  Domitian's  niece,  was  a 
Christian,  if  Philip  was  a  Christian,  so  now  a  few  of  the  same  rank 
may  be  counted,  who  openly,  and  more  who  secretly,  profess  this 
religion.     But  they  are  very  few.     So  that  you  will  not  wonder  that 
when  the  head  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  house  of  the  Pisos,  the 
friend  of  Aurelian,  and  allied  to  the  royal   family   of  Palmyra, 
declared  himself  to  be  of  this  persuasion,  no  little  commotion  was 
observable  in  Rome  —  not  so  much  among  the  Christians  themselves 
as  among  the  patricians,  among  the  nobility,  in  the  court  and  palace 
of  Aurelian.     The  love  of  many  has  grown  cold,  and  the  outward 
tokens  of  respect  are  withheld.      Brows  darkened  by  the  malignant 
passions  of  the  bigot  are  bent  upon  me  as  I  pass  along  the  streets, 
and  inquiries,  full  of  scornful  irony,  are  made  after  the  welfare  of 
my  new  friends.     The  emperor  changes  not  his  carriage  toward  me, 
nor  I  believe  his  feelings.     I  think  he  is  too  tolerant  of  opinion,  t,oo 
much  of  a  man  of  the  world,  to  desire  to  curb  and  restrain  the  liberty 
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of  his  friends  in  the  quarter  of  philosophy  and  religion.  I  know, 
indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  is  religious  in  his  way,  to  the 
extreme  of  superstition,  hut  I  have  ohserved  no  tokens  as  yet  of  any 
purpose  or  wish  to  interfere  with  the  belief  or  worship  of  others. 
He  seems  like  one  who,  if  he  may  indulge  his  own  feelings  iu  his 
own  way,  is  not  unwilling  to  concede  to  others  the  same  freedom. 

As  I  was  writing  these  last  sentences,  I  became  conscious  of  a 
voice  muttering  in  low  tones,  as  if  discoursing  with  itself,  and  upon 
no  very  agreeable  theme.  I  heeded  it  not  at  first,  but  wrote  on.  At 
length  it  ran  thus,  and  I  was  compelled  to  give  ear : 

'Patience,  patience  —  greatest  of  virtues,  yet  hardest  of  practice  ! 
To  wait  indeed  for  a  kingdom  were  something,  though  it  were  upon 
a  bed  of  thorns ;  to  suffer  for  the  honor  of  truth,  were  more ;  more 
in  itself,  and  more  in  its  rewards.  But  patience,  when  a  fly  stings, 
or  a  fo6l  speaks,  or  worse,  when  time  is  wasted  and  lost,  is  —  the 
virtue  mayhap  is  greater  after  all  —  but  it  is  harder,  1  say,  of  prac- 
tice—  that  is  what  I  say — yet,  for  that  very  reason,  greater!  By 
Hercules  !  I  believe  it  is  so.  So  that  while  I  wait  here,  my  virtue  of 
patience  is  greater  than  that  of  these  accursed  Jews.  Patience  then, 
1  say,  patience  !* 

'  What  in  the  name  of  all  antiquity,'  I  exclaimed,  turning  round  as 
the  voice  ceased,  *  is  this  flood  of  philosophy  for  ]  Wherein  have  I 
offended  V 

'  Offended  !'  cried  the  other :  *  Nay,  noble  master,  not  offended. 
According  to  my  conclusion,  I  owe  thee  thanks ;  for  while  I  have 
stood  waiting  to  catch  thy  eye  and  ear,  my  virtue  has  shot  up  like  a 
wild  vine.  The  soul  has  grown.  I  ought  therefore  rather  to  crave 
forgiveness  of  thee,  for  breaking  up  a  study  which  was  so  profound, 
and  doubtless  so  agreeable,  too.' 

'  Agreeable  you  will  certainly  grant  it,  when  I  tell  you  I  was  wri- 
ting to  your  ancient  friend  and  pupil,  the  daughter  of  Gracchus.' 

'  Ah,  the  blessings  of  all  the  gods  upon  her !  My  dreams  are  still 
of  her.  I  loved  her,  Piso,  as  I  never  loved  beside,  either  form, 
shadow,  or  substance.  I  used  to  think  that  I  loved  her  as  a  parent 
loves  his  child  —  a  brother  his  sister ;  but  it  Was  more  than  that. 
Aristotle  is  not  so  dear  to  me  as  she.'  Bear  witness  these  tears  !  I 
would  now,  bent  as  I  am,  travel  the  Syrian  deserts  to  see  her ;  espe- 
cially if  I  might  hear  from  her  mouth  a  chapter  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher. Never  did  Greek,  always  music,  seem  so  like  somewhat 
more  divinely  harmonious  than  any  thing  of  earth,  as  when  it  came 
through  her  lips.  Yet,  by  Hercules  !  she  played  me  many  a  mad 
prank  !  *T  would  have  been  better  for  her  and  for  letters,  had  I 
chastised  her  more,  and  loved  her  less.  Condescend,  noble  Piso,  to 
name  mo  to  her,  and  entreat  her  not  to  fall  away  from  her  Greek. 
That  will  be  a  consolation  under  all  losses,  and  all  sorrows.' 

*  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so.  And  now  in  what  is  my  ppinion 
wanted  V 

'  It  is  simply  in  the  matter  of  these  volumes,  where  thou  wilt  have 
them  bestowed.  The  cases  here,  by  their  superior  adorning,  seem 
designed  for  the  great  master  of  all,  and  bis  disciples ;  and  it  is  here 
I  would  fain  order  them.     Would  it  so  please  thee  T 

*  No,  Solon,  not  there.  That  is  designed  for  a  very  different 
Master  and  his  disciples.* 
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Solon  looked  at  me  as  if  unwilling  to  credit  his  ears,  hoping  that 
something  would  be  added  more  honorable  to  the  affronted  philoso* 
pher,  and  myself.     But  nothing  coming,  he  said  : 

*  I  penetrate  —  I  apprehend.  This,  the  very  centre  and  post  of 
honor,  thou  reservest  tor  the  atheistical  Jews.  The  gods  help  us  ! 
I  doubt  I  should  straight  resign  my  office.  Well,  well ;  let  us  hope 
that  the  increase  of  years  will  bring  an  increase  of  wisdom.  We 
cannot  look  for  fruit  on  a  sapling.  Youth  seeks  novelty.  But  the 
gods  be  thanked !  Youth  lasts  not  long,  but  is  a  fault  daily  cor- 
rected ;  else  the  world  were  at  a  bad  pass.  Rome  is  not  fallen,  nor 
the  form  of  the  Stagyrite  hurt  for  this.  But  *tis  grievous  to 
behold  !' 

So  murmuring,  as  he  retreated  to  the  farther  part  of  the  library, 
with  his  bundle  of  rolls  under  his  arm,  he  again  busied  himself  in  the 
labors  of  his  office. 

I  see,  Fausta,  the  delight  that  sparkles  in  your  eye,  and  breaks  over 
your  countenance,  as  you  learn  that  Solon,  the  incomparable  Solon,  is 
one  of  my  household.  No  one  whom  I  could  think  of,  appeared  so 
well  suited  to  my  wants  as  librarian,  as  Solon,  and  I  can  by  no  means 
convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  hailed  my 
offer ;  and,  abandoning  the  rod  and  the  brass  tablets,  betook  himself 
to  a  labor  which  would  yield  him  so  much  more  leisure  for  the  peru- 
sal of  his  iavorite  authors,  and  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies. 
He  is  already  deep  in  the  question,  *  whether  the  walls  of  Troy  were 
accommodated  with  thirty-three  or  thirty-nine  gates,'  and  also  in  this, 
'  what  was  the  method  of  construction  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
wooden  horse,  and  what  was  its  capacity  V  Of  his  progress  in  these 
matters,  I  will  duly  inform  you. 

But  1  weary  your  patience.     Farewell. 


Piso,  alluding  in  this  letter  to  the  slaughter  on  the  Ccelian  Hill, 
and  which  happened  not  long  before  it  was  written,  I  will  add  here 
that  whatever  color  it  may  have  pleased  Aurelian  to  give  to  that 
affair  —  as  if  it  were  occasioned  by  a  dishonest  debasement  of  the 
coin  by  the  directors  of  the  mint  —  there  is  now  no  doubt,  on  the 
part  of  any  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  that  period,  that  the 
difficulty  originated  in  a  much  deeper  and  more  formidable  cause, 
well  known  to  Aurelian  himself,  but  not  spoken  of  by  him,  in  alluding 
to  the  event.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  civil  war  which  then  befel, 
for  such  it  was,  was  in  truth  the  breaking  out  of  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  to  displace  Aurelian  —  *  a  German  peasant,' 
as  they  scornfully  designated  him  —  and  set  one  of  their  own  order 
upon  the  throne.  They  had  already  bought  over  the  chief  manager 
of  the  public  mint  —  a  slav^  and  favorite  of  Aurelian  —  and  had  en- 
gaged him  in  creating,  to  serve  the  purposes  which  they  had  in  view, 
an  immense  issue  of  spurious  coin.  This  they  had  used  too  liberally, 
in  effecting  some  of  the  preliminary  objects  of  their  movement.  It 
was  suspected,  tried,  proved  to  be  false,  and  traced  to  its  authors. 
Before  they  were  fully  prepared,  the  conspirators  were  obliged  to 
take  to  their  arms,  as  the  only  way  in  which  to  save  themselves  from 
the  executioner.     The  contest  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  ever  known 
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\7ithin  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was  Aurelian,  with  a  few  legions  of 
his  army,  and  the  people  —  always  of  his  part  —  against  the  wealth 
and  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  their  paid  adherents.  In  one  day, 
and  in  one  battle,  as  it  may  be  termed,  iifteen  thousand  soldiers  and 
citizens  were  slain  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  Truly  does  Piso  say, 
the  streets  of  the  Ccslian  ran  blood.  I  happily  was  within  the  walls 
of  the  queen's  palace  at  Tibur ;  but  well  do  I  remember  the  horror 
of  the  time  —  especially  the  days  succeeding  the  battle,  when  the 
vengeance  of  the  enraged  conqueror  fell  upon  the  noblest  families  of 
Rome,  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner  was  blunted  and  broken  with 
the  savage  work  which  it  did. 

No  one  has  written  of  Aurelian  and  his  reign,  who  has  not  ap- 
plauded him  for  the  defence  which  he  made  of  his  throne  and  crown, 
when  traitorously  assailed  within  the  very  walls  of  the  capital ;  but 
all  unite,  also,  in  condemning  that  fierce  spirit  of  revenge,  which,  after 
the  contest  was  over,  and  his  power  secure,  by  confiscation,  banish- 
ment, torture,  and  death,  involved  in  ruin  so  many  whom  a  different 
treatment  would  have  converted  into  friends.  But  Aurelian  was  by 
nature  a  tyrant ;  it  was  an  accident  whenever  he  was  othenvise.  If 
affairs  moved  on  smoothly,  he  was  the  just  or  magnanimous  prince ; 
if  disturbed  and  perplexed,  and  his  will  crossed,  he  was  the  imperious 
and  vindictive  tyrant. 


LINES 

TO     THE     AUTHOK     OF     'EKMEBT    MALTKATIftS.' 


*  Call  up  him  who  leA  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold.'       II.  PcsUBtoso. 

Ah  !  tell  us  all !  —  say  that  thou  wilt  not  leave 
The  tale  a  fragment,  even  for  future  years ; 
It  were  to  crush  fair  promise ;  to  bereave 

Fond  spirits  of  sweet  smiles,  and  sweeter  tearv. 

We  pray  thee  tell  us  all !    From  thy  deep  mind 
Call  forth  the  dreamy  tissue  of  rA«r  fale, 

Who  dwell  within  our  thoughts,  in  sadness  shrined, 
Beings  how  noble!  yet  how  desolate ! 

Let  us  behold  their  meeting!    Let  us  trace 
The  path  of  their  strange,  wayward  destinies ; 

And  grow  familiar  with  that  sad,  fair  face, 
Which  hath  in  glimpses  only  met  our  eyes. 

Ah !  leave  us  not  to  sorrow  with  the  good, 
And  triumph  with  the  evil!    Thou  must  fling 

The  spell  of  thy  enchantment  o'er  the  mood 
That  makes  thy  stately  one  a  desolate  thing  ! 

And  give  back  hopes,  such  as  we  saw  depart 
From  his  young  spirit  j  and  cast  down  the  cold. 

The  false,  to  dust !    I  earner  in  my  heart 
Thy  promise  not  to  leave  the  tale  '  half  told.' 

Give  to  our  gaze  those  deeds  of  future  years. 
Which  float  within  the  chambers  of  thy  brain ; 

I  charge  thee,  by  our  passionate  hopes  and  fears, 
Yield  us  the  last  links  of  the  golden  chain ! 
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NUMBER     ZXI  I  1. 


A  MONTH,  Reader,  or  two  months,  how  fast  they  get  by  !  How 
they  'push  along  and  keep  moving!*  With  their 'portance  to  the 
prince  or  the  beggar  —  to  the  monarch  or  the  mauvais  ntjet  —  they 
sweep  away.  When  one  is  at  his  ease,  and  in  quiet,  how  impercep- 
tibly they  glide  !  When  friends  are  looked  for,  or  home  is  nearing 
on  the  wave,  how  melancholy  slow  !  Time  ambles,  canters,  trots, 
walks,  or  halts,  as  it  were,  with  thousands  at  a  time.  Those  who  wish 
his  gait  the  tardiest,  methinks,  are  those  who  take  their  '  last  stand' 
upon  a  scaffold,  and  await  that  dubious  moment  which  divorces 
Spectacle  from  Strangulation.  That  is  a  period  of  which  one  cannot 
complain  that  it  is  dull.  Like  passages  in  modem  novels,  (as  per 
booksellers'  advertisements)  it  is  of  *  thrilling  interest'  The  only 
passenger  in  the  black  coach  just  bound  for  the  unknown  country 
waits  with  exemplary  patience  for  the  driver,  not  willing  to  leave. 
Right  in  his  premises,  he  comes  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  His  neck 
answers  for  it. 

Since  I  read  that  curious  piece  of  '  Elia's  on  the  splendors  of  the 
pillory  rather  than  its  disgraces,  I  have  had  some  little  curiousness  to 
meditate  on  that  matter ;  whether  it  were  possible  that  one  should 
felicitate  himself  on  a  position  of  the  kind ;  whether  pride  could  be 
born  of  pillory  conceptions,  or  thoughts  of  grandeur  from  the  gallow- 
trce.  I  think  they  can.  'T  was  a  proud  remark  of  the  Earl  Ferrers, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  in  1796,  when  he  observed  to  his 
sheriff,  who  complimented  him  upon  attracting  so  great  a  concourse 
of  people  :  *  I  suppose  they  never  saw  a  lord  hanged  before.'  This 
incident  should  be  used  by  some  play-wright  of  modern  times,  and 
entitled  '  The  Earl's  Last  Chuckle.'  This  same  lord,  on  the  day 
fixed  for  his  execution,  was  driven  to  the  gallows  in  his  own  landau, 
dressed  in  sumptuous  garments,  the  choicest  of  his  taste.  Those 
who  demur  from  gibbet  dignity,  should  have  heard  the  courteous 
colloquies  which  did  ensue  betwixt  him  and  hia  sheriff  aforesaid. 
The  latter,  '  seating  himself  by  his  lordship,  politely  observed,  that  it 
gave  him  the  highest  concern  to  wait  upon  him  on  so  melancholy  an 
occasion  ;  adding,  that  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
render  his  situation  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  hoped  his  lord- 
ship would  impute  it  to  the  necessary  discharge  of  his  duty.' 

There  are  objects  of  great  interest,  too,  one  might  suppose,  on  a 
scaffold,  as  well  as  in  the  pillory.  Par  example^  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. '  His  lordship  (by  mistake)  gave  ten  guineas  to  the  execu- 
tioner's assistant,  which  was  immediately  after  demanded  by  the 
master ;  but  the  fellow  refused  to  deliver  it,  and  a  dispute  ensued, 
which  might  have  discomposed  his  lordship.' 

Of  course  it  might.  Perhaps  he  had  been  a  sporting  character. 
Would  he  not  have  felt  some  anxiety  to  settle  the  controversy,  and 
see  fair  play  before  he  went,  so  as  to  die  in  peace  1  Indubitably. 
He  should  have  been  '  spared  that  sight'  —  but  he  was  spared,  before, 
it  ended. 
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Well  —  as  there  is  nothing  too  low  to  be  dignified  by  some  faint 
coloring,  so  there  is  naught  too  high  not  to  be  dimmed.  I  look  upon 
the  moon  as  an  orb  of  pearly  lustre  ;  upon  the  stars  as  diamonds  and 
jewels ;  yet  ragged  clouds,  like  volant  pauper's  breeches,  patched 
with  yellow,  red,  or  white,  around  their  edges,  sail  by  the  stars,  and 
moon,  and  sun,  smirching  their  beauty,  and  borrowing  brightness  not 
their  own. 

Yet  I  respect  the  moon.  Fair  politician  !  She  changes  when  she 
will.  Impartial  dispenser  of  radiance  '  on  tick ;'  she  gets  what  she 
can,  and  gives  all  she  gets.  I  honor  the  planet.  Prolific  mother  of 
hoaxes  and  sentiment !  Grand  cloud  silver-plater !  Meek,  virtuous 
Eminence — Presence  serene!  Thus  wert  thou  once  apostro- 
phized, by  one  now  no  more  : 

O  MOON !  at  miduight's  contemplative  hour, 
When  placid  slumber  holds  his  noiseless  reign, 
Throbs  my  exulting  heart  to  see  thee  shower 
Thy  streaming  splendors  upon  rock  and  plain : 
From  earth  aloof  my  pantmg  spirits  soars, 
Communing  with  revolving  worlds  on  high, 
Till,  lost  in  deep  amazement,  forth  it  pours 
Its  hymn  of  praise  to  Him  who  lit  yon  sky, 
And  gave  to  my  young  gaze  this  wondrous  scenery ! 

O  moon !  aside  the  helmsman  lays  his  chart, 
To  mark  thy  beams  reflected  on  the  sea  $ 
And  faithful  mem'ry  on  bis  lonely  heart 
Gives  back  the  light  of  childhood's  revelry. 
On  his  lone  pathwav  may  the  auspicious  gale 
Propel  the  expandea  canvass  o*er  the  wave: 
Bright  be  the  cynosure  which  lights  his  sail  — 
Nigh  be  the  mighty  arm  outstretched  to  save, 
When  the  blue  waves  run  high,  the  sea  boy  from  the  grave ! 

O  moon  !  the  sentinel  at  midnight  hour 
Rests  the  dark  vigil  of  his  eye  on  thee, 
And  pours  his  benison  to  that  high  power 
Who  dressed  for  him  that  gorgeous  scenery  : 
While  the  bright  beams  their  softer  splendors  wake, 
And  on  his  burnished  casque  and  armor  play, 
He  hears  not  the  light  footstep  in  yon  brake ; 
His  thoughts  have  wandered  to  his  home  away  — 
His  wife  and  infant  boy  —  arc  their  young  bosoms  gay  1 

O  moon !  on  thee  at  the  lone  hour  of  night 
The  lover  gazes  with  a  swimming  eye ; 
And  deems  that  she  to  whom  his  tieart  is  plight. 
Gazes  as  fondly  on  yon  gorgeous  sky  : 
Anon  his  ardent  fancy  seems  to  trace. 
In  the  bright  mirror  of  night's  lonely  nour, 
'  The  light  of  love^  the  purity  of  grace,' 
Which  charmed  his  youthfiil  eye  m  summer's  bower, 
When  to  his  heart  he  pressed  his  bosom's  dearest  flower. 

Again  he  deems,  in  fancy's  wanton  flight, 
Some  bark  of  pearl  in  beauty  sailing  there  : 
Slow  piloting  its  dubious  path  in  light, 
Through  the  calm  ocean  of  the  evening  air ! 
Oh  !  how  his  bosom  burns  to  tempt  the  gale, 
With  his  own  loved  one,  on  that  azure  sea; 
With  hope's  soft  zephyr  to  impel  the  sail. 
And  no  obtrusive,  danng  eye  to  see 
His  own  endeared  caress  ana  love's  warm  witchery ! 

J.  R.  SoTcmMsitTsa. 
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'T  WAS  a  new  idea  to  me,  that  conveyed  of  late  by  the  author  of 
Leslie,  sumamed  Norman,  that  the  only  things  you  see,  after  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  which  you  have  seen  before,  are  the  orb  of  day,  sometimes 
vulgarly  called  Phoebus,  or  the  sun,  the  chaste  Regent  of  the  Night, 
or  Luna,  that  green-horns  sometimes  denominate  the  moon,  and  those 
jewels  of  heaven  —  '  doubloons  of  the  celestial  bank,'  as  a  Spanish 
poet  calls  them  —  sometimes  named  stars,  by  plain,  uninitiated  persons. 
These,  it  seems,  are  the  only  old  acquaintances  a  man  meets  abroad. 
They  are  not  to  be  put  by.  A  man  may  curse  his  stars,  indeed,  but 
he  cannot  cut  them.  As  well  might  the  great  sea  essay  '  to  cast  its 
waters  on  the  burning  Bear,  and  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fix^d 
pole.'  Therefore  shall  I  learn  henceforth  yet  more  to  love  those 
dazzling  planets,  fixed  or  errant,  because  in  no  long  time  I  may  meet 
them  in  Phillippi.  Precious  then  to  me  will  be  their  bright  com- 
panionship !  Milky  feelings  will  come  over  me,  as  I  scrutmize  the 
via  lacUa,  with  upturned  eyes ;  conscious  will  be  the  moon ;  inex- 
pressibly dear  every  glimpse  of  the  lesser  lights  that  rule  the  night 
with  modest  fires.  Without  the  slightest  premonitory  symptoms  of 
astrology,  and  being  withal  no  horologe  consulter,  I  yet  do  love  the 
stars.  Rich,  rare,  and  lustrous,  they  win  my  gaze,  and  look  into  my 
soul.  I  have  seen  them  at  Niagara,  glinting  upon  the  mad  breakers 
through  the  lunar  rainbow,  with  their  perpetual  flashes ;  on  the  big 
lakes  of  the  interior,  as  if  the  calm  waters  were  but  another  sky ;  on 
the  placid  Schuylkill,  when  the  breath  of  clover-fields  came  freshened 
from  the  wave  it  never  wrinkled ;  and  1  have  seen  them — oh  climax 
of  beauty  !  —  on  the  'Cfrand  Erie  Canawl,'  just  before  taking  a  berth 
in  copartnership  with  bed-bugs  !  Enough  of  stars.  I  am  waxing 
theatrical. 

One  word  more,  though,  before  I  dismiss  these  luminaries.  That 
verse  of  Byron's,  wherein  he  compares  the  object  of  some  early  af- 
fection to  a  star,  dropping  from  its  sphere,  always  struck  me  as  pecu- 
liarly beautiful.     Look  at  it,  reader,  and  aay  so  too  : 

'I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauty  fade ; 
The  night  that  followed  such  a  morn, 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade. 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  tke  la»t  — 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  past, 

Jaxtinguished — not  dtcaxfd  ; 
Aa  slara^  that  shoot  along  the  »ky^ 

Shine  brightest^  tcAcn  they  fall  from  high.* 

The  same  individual  —  who  was  a  highly  nice  person  for  making 
apt  pieces  of  metre  out  of  his  head  —  has,  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
volunteered  his  services  for  the  moon,  at  the  close  of  the  fi^llowing 

passage: 

'  [  do  remember  me,  that  on  a  night  like  thii, 
I  stood  beneath  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
Mid  the  chief  relics  of  almightv  Rome : 
The  trees  that  grew  along  tne  broken  arches, 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight^  and  the  9tar9 
^one  through  ihe\enU  qfruin  ;  from  afar 
The  watch-ooff  bay'd  bevond  the  Tiber,  and  more  near, 
Prom  out  the  Ussar's  palace,  came  theowrs  long  cry, 
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And  ioterruptedly  of  distant  sentineU  the  fitful  9ong, 

Begun  and  died  upon  iho  gentle  wind. 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon  !  upon  all  this, 

And  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light,  which  softened  down 

The  hoar  austerity  of  rug^ea  desolation, 

Leaving  that  beautiful  wnich  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  'till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o*or 

In  silent  worship.' 


One  cannot  write^  by  any  possibility,  with  a  sense  of  pleasure, 
when  his  subject  brings  too  many  things  to  his  recollection,  and  pours 
remembrance  full  upon  the  eye.  I  love  to  go  back  to  the  moon-light 
eves  of  other  years  ;  and  I  do  confess,  that  the  shimmer  of  a  star  over 
a  city  chimney ;  the  rustle  of  vines  in  its  garden  walks  ;  or  the  soft 
hum  of  a  summer  shower  at  night,  tinkling  on  a  thousand  shadowy 
roofs  around,  and  gurgling  down  the  conduits  of  the  eaves — those 
regular  eaves-droppers  —  can  awaken  in  me  a  multitude  of  pleasant 
thoughts,  which  lie  too  deep  for  tears.  Unanswered  aspirations  come 
before  me  with  their  solemnities,  and  I  hold  a  deeper  communion 
with  my  Maker.  Some  soft  instrument  of  music,  touched  by  a  fair 
hand,  in  the  nocturnal  hours,  adds  to  the  quietude,  and  I  thank  that 
Spirit  for  its  spell,  in  hurried  numbers  : 

When  the  worn  heart  its  early  dream, 

In  darkness  and  in  vain  pursues, 
How  shall  the  visionary  gleam 

Of  joy  o'er  life  its  charm  diffuse  7 
How  snail  the  slowing  thought  aspire, 

The  cheek  with  passion's  tuish  be  warm, 
Or  the  dim  eyes  resume  their  fire, 

Their  sunshine,  victory  of  the  storm  ? 

Ah,  who  can  tell  ?    Not  thou,  whose  words 

Are  lightest,  liveliest  of  the  throng; 
Whose  carol,  like  the  summer  bird's. 

Pours  out  the  winning  soul  of  song ; 
Not  thou,  whose  calm  and  shining  brow, 

The  sadness  of  thy  strain  belies; 
Whose  spirits,  like  thy  music,  flow, 

Won  from  the  founts  of  Paradise ! 


By-the-by,  the  first  individual  from  whom  I  ever  heard  an  amatory 
effusion,  was  an  immense  arrangement  of  flesh  and  blood  —  a  milli- 
ner, from  Yorkshire,  in  England.  She  had  come  from  home,  with 
her  large  fat  face,  with  all  the  bloom  on,  and  with  big  watery  eyes. 
How  she  would  flatter  herself  that  she  was  enchanting  the  students, 
as,  in  quizzing  convocations,  they  invited  her  at  green-hom  parties, 
(after  a  turn  at  Blind  Man's  Buff,  or  some  such  highly  intellectual 
game,)  to  sing  '  Oh,  'tis  Love  —  'tis  Love !'  Her  stupendous  cbest 
seemed  to  expand  with  the  tender  passion ;  and  oh  —  ears,  that  were 
searched  with  the  volume  of  her  notes,  attest  the  fact  —  bow  she 
tortured  the  attentive  tympanum!  In  form,  as  I  have  said,  she 
was  immense  ;  a  John  Reeve  in  petticoats,  and  not  unlike  that  most 
fantastic  Cupid.  Gentle  Giantess  !  Many  years  have  passed,  since 
she  chaunted  to  those  roystering  '  Academy  boys  !*  It  she  yet  live, 
she  might  say  'Here!'  toElia's  description  of  her  whilome  Oxford 
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counterpart :  '  There  may  be  her  parallel  upon  the  earth,  but 
surely  I  never  saw  it.  I  take  her  to  be  lineally  descended  from  the 
maid's  aunt  of  Brainford,  who  caused  Master  Ford  such  uneasiness. 
She  hath  Atlantean  shoulders ;  and,  as  she  stoopeth  in  her  gait  — 
with  as  few  offences  to  answer  for  in  her  own  particular  as  any  of 
Eve's  daughters  —  her  back  seems  broad  enoueh  to  bear  the  blame 
of  all  the  peccadillos  that  have  been  committed  since  Adam.  She 
girdeth  her  waist  —  or  what  she  is  pleased  to  esteem  as  such  — 
nearly  up  to  her  shoulders,  from  beneath  which,  that  huge  dorsal 
expanse,  in  mountainous  declivity,  emergeth.  Respect  for  her  alone 
preventeth  the  idle  boys,  who  follow  her  about  in  shoals,  whenever 
she  cometh  abroad,  from  getting  up  and  riding.  But  her  presence 
infallibly  commands  a  reverence.  She  is  indeed,  as  the  Americam 
would  express  it,  something  awful.  Her  person  is  a  burthen  to  her- 
self, no  less  than  the  ground  which  bears  her.  To  her  mighty  bone, 
she  hath  a  pinguitude  withal,  which  makes  the  depth  of  winter  to 
her  the  most  desirable  season.  Her  distress  in  the  warmer  solstice  is 
pitiable.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  she  usually  renteth 
a  cool  cellar,  where  ices  are  kept,  whereinto  she  descendeth  when 
Sirius  rageth.  She  dates  from  a  hot  Thursday  —  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Her  apartment  in  summer  is  pervious  to  the  four  winds. 
Two  doors  in  north  and  south  direction,  and  two  windows  fronting 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  never  closed,  from  every  cardinal  point 
catch  the  contributory  breezes.  She  loves  to  enjoy  what  she  calls  a 
quadruple  draught.  That  must  be  a  shrewd  zephyr,  that  can  escape 
her.  I  owe  a  painful  face-ache,  which  oppresses  me  at  this  moment, 
to  a  cold  caught,  sitting  by  her,  one  day  in  last  July,  at  this  receipt 
of  coolness.  Her  fan,  in  ordinary,  reserableth  a  banner  spread,  which 
she  keepeth  continually  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  least  breeze.  She 
possesseth  an  active  and  gadding  mind,  totally  incommensurate  with 
her  person.  No  one  delighteth  more  than  herself  in  country  exer- 
cises and  pastimes.  I  have  passed  many  an  agreeable  holiday  with 
her  in  her  favorite  park  at  Woodstock.  She  performs  her  part  in 
these  delightful  ambulatory  excursions  by  the  aid  of  a  portable  gar- 
den chair.  She  sctteth  out  with  you  at  a  fair  foot  gallop,  which  she 
keepeth  up  till  you  are  both  well  breathed,  and  then  she  reposeth  for 
a  few  seconds.  Then  she  is  up  again  for  a  hundred  paces  or  so,  and 
again  resteth  —  her  movement,  on  these  sprightly  occasions,  being 
something  between  walking  and  flying.  Her  great  weight  seemetn 
to  propel  her  forward,  ostrich-fashion.  In  this  kind  of  relieved 
marching,  I  have  traversed  with  her  many  scores  of  acres  on  those 
well-wooded  and  well-watered  domains.  Her  delight  at  Oxford  is 
in  the  public  walks  and  gardens,  where,  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
oppressive,  she  passeth  much  of  her  valuable  time.  There  is  a  bench 
at  Maudlin,  or  rather,  situated  between  the  frontiers  of  that  and 
Christ's  college  —  some  litigation,  latterly,  about  repairs,  has  vested 
the  property  of  it  finally  in  Christ's  —  where  at  the  hour  of  noon 
she  is  ordinarily  to  be  found  sitting —  so  she  calls  it  by  courtesy  — 
but  in  fact,  pressing  and  breaking  of  it  down  with  her  enormous  set- 
tlement ;  as  both  of  those  foundations,  who,  however,  are  good- 
natured  enough  to  wink  at  it,  have  found,  I  believe,  to  their  cost. 
Here  she  taketh  the  fresh  air,  principally  at  vacation  times,  when  the 
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walks  are  freest  from  interruption  of  the  younger  fry  of  students. 
Here  sbe  passeth  her  idle  hours,  not  idly,  bat  generally  acconapanied 
with  a  book  —  blest  if  she  can  but  intercept  some  resident  bellow, 
(as  usually  there  are  some  of  that  brood  left  behind  at  these  periods,) 
or  stray  Master  of  Arts,  (to  most  of  whom  she  is  better  known  than 
their  dinner  bell,)  with  whom  she  may  confer  upon  any  curious 
topic  of  literature/ 

Yet  the  burden  of  love  and  song,  after  all,  hallows  every  thing  it 
bends  withal.  Poetry  is  your  true  dignifier  of  the  work-day  world. 
In  amber,  your  fly  may  go  down  balmy  to  other  ages,  that  without 
that  sweet  consistence  for  an  overcoat,  shall  smell  to  heaven  from  the 
shambles,  or  be  passed  with  a  buzz  of  contempt  by  surviving  friends 
of  his  race,  of  either  gender,  as  they  disport  themselves,  in  impas- 
sioned union,  on  a  warm  summer  pane.  Even  servitude  may  thus 
be  embellished  by  song,  and  the  humblest  stations  win  the  highest 
flights.  Here  followeth  a  strain  to  a  toailer^a  memory,  well  known  to 
the  denizens  of  Brotherly  Love,  in  other  hours,  —  but  now  laid  i' 
the  earth,  with  all  odors  and  honor.  Some  lines  therein  shall  be 
seen  italicized.  'Tis  a  work  of  mine,  for  which  I  crave  the  pardon 
of  the  friend  from  whose  rare  harp  the  numbers  come: 

ODE     TO     BOGLE. 

DBDlCikTBD,  WITH   PCRMIMION,   AND   A    PIECR  OP   MINT -STICK,  TO  MKTA   ■  ~— ,  A»CD   POVK   VBAM. 


*  Re»tituit  rom  cuncUndo.'  —  Eun.  at.  Cicbko. 
'Of  Brownta  and  of  BofilM  ftil  it  this  buke.*  —  Uawim  Douclas. 


Boole  !  not  he  whose  shadow  flies 
Before  a  frighted  Scotchman's  eyes, 
But  thou  of  Eighth  near  Sansom  —  thou, 
Colorless  colord  man.  whose  brow 
Unmoved  the  joys  of  life  surveys, 
Untouched  the  gloom  of  death  displays; 
Reckless  if  joy  or  gnef  prevail, 
Sicrn,  multifarious  Bools,  hail ! 

Hail  may'et  thou  Boglc^  for  thy  reign 
Extends  o'er  nature's  wide  domain, 
Begins  before  our  earliest  breath, 
Nor  ceases  with  the  hour  of  death  : 
Scarce  socms  the  blushing  maiden  wed, 
Unless  thy  care  the  sup|>er  spread  ; 
Half  christened  only  were  that  boy, 
Whose  heathen  squalls  our  ears  annoy, 
1%  supper  finished,  cakes  and  wine 
Wereiiven  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 
And  unristian  bunal  e'en  were  scant, 
Unless  his  aid  the  Bogle  grant. 
Lover  of  pomps!  the  deiS  might  rise, 
And  feast  upon  himself  his  eyts^ 
When  marsoallinf  the  black  array, 
Thou  ruCst  the  sadness  qfthe  day  ; 
Teaching  how  grief  should  be  genteel, 
And  legatees  should  seem  to  feel. 
Death's  seneschal !  'tis  thine  to  trace 
For  each  his  proper  look  and  place. 
How  aunts  should  weep,  where  uncles  stand, 
With  hostile  cousins,  band  in  hand, 
Give  matchless  gloves,  and  fitly  shape 
By  length  qf/ace  the  length  of  crape. 
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See  him  erect,  with  lofty  tread, 

The  dark  acaif  streaming  from  his  head^ 

Lead  forth  his  groups  in  order  meet, 

And  range  them,  gri^-wUt^  in  the  street  y 

Presiding  o'er  the  solemn  show, 

The  very  Chetterfield  qf  too. 

Evil  to  him  shouui  bear  the  pall, 

Yet  comes  too  late  or  not  at  all ; 

Wo  to  the  mourner  who  shall  stray 

One  inch  beyond  the  trim  array ; 

Still  worsCj  the  kinsman  who  shall  roovcr 

Until  thy  signal  voice  approve. 

Let  widows,  anxious  to  fulfil, 

^For  the  fir.  i  time,)  the  dear  man's  will, 

I^overs  and  lawjrers  ill  at  ease, 

For  bliss  deferr'd,  or  loss  of  fees, 

Or  heirs,  impatient  of  delay. 

Chafe  inly  at  his  formal  stay ; 

The  Bogle  heeds  not :  firm  and  true, 

Resolved  to  give  the  dead  his  due, 

No  jot  of  honor  will  he  bate. 

Nor  stir  towards  the  church-vard  gate, 

Til!  the  last  parson  is  at  hana, 

And  every  hat  has  got  Us  band. 

Before  his  stride  the  Urwn  gives  way  — 

Beggars  and  belles  confess  his  sway ; 

Drays,  prudes,  and  sweeps,  a  startled  mass. 

Rein  up  to  let  Kis  cortege  pass, 

And  Death  himself,  thak  ceaseless  dun^ 

Who  waits  on  all,  yet  waiis/ar  none, 

Rebuked  beneath  his  haughty  tone, 

Scarce  dares  to  call  his  life  his  own. 

Nor  less,  stupendous  man !  thy  power, 
In  festal  than  in  funeral  hour, 
When  gas  and  beauty's  blended  rays 
Set  hearts  and  ball-rooms  in  a  blaze; 
Or  spermaceti's  light  r events 
More  *  inward  bruises^  than  it  heals; 
In  flames  each  belle  her  victim  kills. 
And  *  sparks  Jly  upward*  in  quadrilles. 
Like  iceberg  in  an  Indian  clime. 
Refreshing  Bogle  breathes  sublime. 
Cool  airs  upon  that  sultry  stream. 
From  Roman  punch  or  frosted  cream. 

So,  sadly  social,  when  we  flee 
Prom,  milky  talk  and  watery  tea^ 
To  dance  by  inches  in  that  strait 
Betwixt  a  side-board  and  a  grate. 
With  rug  uplift,  and  blower  tight, 
'Gainst  tnat  foul  fire-fiend,  anthracite,. 
Then  Bogle  o'er  the  weary  hours 
A  world  of  sweets  incessant  showers, 
Till,  blest  relief  from  noise  and  foam, 
The  farewell  pound-cake  warns  us  home. 
Wide  opes  the  crowd  to  let  thee  pass, 
And  hail  the  music  of  thy  glass. 
Drowning  all  other  sounds,  e'en  those 
From  BoUman  or  Sisoigne  that  rose ; 
From  Chapman's  self  some  eye  will  stray 
To  rival  charms  upon  thy  tray. 
Which  thou  dispensest  with  an  air, 
As  life  or  death  depended  there. 
Wo  for  the  luckless  wretch,  whose  back 
Has  stood  against  a  window  crack, 
And  then  impartial,  cool'st  in  turn 
The  youth  whom  love  and  Lehigh  bum. 
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On  Johnson's  gmooth  and  placid  mien 

A  quaint  and  fitful  smile  is  seen  ; 

O'er  Shepherd's  pale  romantic  face, 

A  radiant  simper  wc  may  trace ; 

But  on  the  Bogle's  steadfast  cheek, 

Lugubrious  thoughts  their  presence  speak. 

His  very  smile,  serenely  stem, 

As  lighted  lachrymary  urn. 

In  church  or  state,  in  bower  and  hall, 

He  gives  with  equal  face  to  all  : 

The  wedding  cake,  the  funeral  crape, 

The  mourning  glove,  the  festal  grape; 

In  the  same  tone  when  crowd's  disperse,^ 

Calls  PoweTs  hackj  or  Carter's  hearse; 

As  gently  grave,  as  sadly  grim. 

At  the  quick  waltz  as  funeral  hymn. 

Thou  social  Fabius !  since  the  day, 
When  Rome  was  saved  by  wise  delay. 
None  else  has  found  the  happy  chance, 
By  always  waiting,  to  advance. 
Let  time  and  tide,  coouettes  so  rude. 
Pass  on,  yet  hope  to  be  pursued. 
Thy  gentler  nature  waits  on  all ; 
When  parties  rage,  on  thee  they  call, 
Who  seek  no  office  in  the  state, 
Content,  while  others  push,  to  wait. 

Yet,  (not  till  Providence  bestowed 
On  Adam's  sons  McAdam's  road,) 
Unstumbling  foot  was  rarely  given 
To  man  noroeast  when  quickly  driven; 
And  they  do  say,  but  this  I  doubt, 
For  seldom  he  lets  things  leak  out. 
They  do  say,  ere  the  dances  close. 
His  too  are  *  light  fantastic  toes.' 
Oh,  if  this  be  so,  Bogle !  then 
How  are  we  served  by  serving  men ! 
A  waiter  by  his  weight  forsaken ! 
An  undertaker  —  overtaken!! 

l'kn  vol. 

Meta  !  thy  riper  years  may  know 
More  of  this  world's  fantastic  show; 
In  thy  time,  as  in  mine,  shall  be, 
Burials  and  pound-cake,  beaux  and  tea  ; 
Rooms  shall  be  hot,  ana  ices  cold. 
And  flirts  be  both,  as  't  was  of  old  ; 
Love,  too,  and  mint-stick  shall  be  made. 
Some  dearly  bought,  some  lightly  weighed  ; 
As  true  the  heaits,  the  forms  as  fair, 
And  equal  joy  and  grace  be  there. 
The  smile  as  bright,  as  soft  the  ogle. 
But  never —  never  such  a  Bogle! 

One  word  in  your  ear,  reader,  before  we  part.  The  writer  of  the 
foregoing  is  a  *  Monster.*  If  you  would  see  his  like,  (in  some  men's 
opinion,)  consult  Homer,  Milton,  and  Dante,  ^a**im.  You  shall  not 
find,  in  all  their  pages,  a  monster  of  more  note,  or  one  that  less 
deserves  the  name.  He  is  a  summer's  morning  monster,  and  wears 
the  brighter  as  the  calmness  of  the  mid-day  hours  plays  full  upon  him. 
I  have  given  you  a  clue —  resolve  me  my  Riddle. 

Totally  thine, 

Ollapod. 
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THE     FOREST     TREE. 

Dropped  by  the  squirrel  or  the  bird, 

Perchance  the  nut,  from  whence  its  birth, 
Was  by  the  rabbit's  foot  interr'd 

Within  the  soft,  moist  forest  earth. 
Urffed  by  its  secret  principle. 
It  burst  from  out  its  perish'a  shell. 

To  seek  the  light  and  air ; 
And  by  the  nibbling  fiiwn  unseen, 
Its  downy  twin-leai'd  stem  grew  green. 

And  rose  a  sapling  there. 

Its  roots  stretcb'd  out,  its  branches  spread, 

Thickcn'd  its  trunk,  until  on  high, 
Cover'd  with  leaves,  its  lofty  head 

Made  fret- work  of  its  spot  of  sky. 
A  wand  the  robin  bent,  now  stood 
The  giant  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Where  stoop'd  the  eagle's  flight; 
Once  trembling  at  the  sUghtcst  t)reath, 
It  now  scarce  deign'd  to  stir  beneath 

The  tempest's  nercest  might. 

The  deer  amid  its  cool  green  gloomi   - 

Sought  refuge  from  trie  noon-tide  heat, 
And  soundmg  m  its  leafy  dome. 

The  thresher's  warbled  notes  were  sweet 
The  sunbeams  scarce  could  find  their  way 
Through  its  thick  screen,  their  spots  to  lay 

Upon  the  roots  below. 
That  wreaih'd  deep,  mossy  nooks,  where  led 
The  quail  her  brood,  when  winter  spread 

His  chilling  robes  of  snow. 

And  nature's  jewels,  radiant  things, 

Lov'd  the  green  sylvan  place ;  the  bee 
Turning  to  harps  its  quivering  wings. 

With  arrowy  straishtness  sought  the  tree. 
Floated  the  yellow  butterfly, 
A  wandering  dot  of  sunshine,  by. 

And  nestling  mid  its  moss, 
The  sky-ting'd  violet's  fairy  cup 
Its  draught  of  fragrance  offcr'd  up 

To  airs  that  stole  across. 

Its  branches  form'd  the  panther's  lair. 

When  waiting  for  his  deadly  leap, 
And  in  its  hoUow'd  trunk  the  bear 

Coil'd  his  black  form  in  torpid  sleep. 
Ages  of  springs  renew'd  its  crown, 
Ag(S8  of  autumns  cast  it  down. 

Till  heaps  on  heaps  were  strown ; 
Lichens  crept  up  its  furrow'd  side. 
Its  very  race  of  eagles  died, 

But  still  it  flourisliM  on. 

But  its  time  came:  its  figure droop'd, 

Leaves  came  no  more  in  vernal  days, 
And  threads  of  pale  green  moss  were  loop'd 

Around  its  dry  and  shrunken  sprays. 
It  stood  a  spectre,  eaunt  and  bare, 
Reaching  a  shrivelrd  arm  in  air. 

To  court  the  lightning's  dart, 
Until  the  tempest  stoop  d,  and  cast 
Its  red  sulphureous  bolt  at  last, 

And  scorch'd  it  to  the  heart. 
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Then  as  the  gust  came  wbirlinff  round, 

It  shook  from  root  to  pinnae^ 
And  headlong  to  the  echoing  ground, 

It  hurtling,  crashing,  thundering  fell ! 
Melting  away,  the  fractur'd  trunk 
To  a  ^reen  moss-mound  slowly  sunk, 

Undl  the  soil  crept  o*er, 
And,  by  its  solemn  mystery, 
Took  to  itself  the  stately  tree, 

Which  once  it  proudly  bore. 
MonticeUc,(ti.  K.,)  Ifc'Jfi.  ALrato  R.  drKKCT. 


REJECTED    ADDRESSES'    AND    <  WARRENI  AN  A.* 


NUMBER    T  WrO. 


Since  our  last  number,  introducing  the  '  Rejected  Addresses'  as 
a  new  acquaintance  to  many,  and  a  rare  one  to  all,  who  peruse  our 
pages,  a  considerate  friend  has  furnished  us  with  a  choice  copy  of 
the  eighteenth  London  c^dition,. elegantly  prod-uced,  some  few  years 
since,  from  the  press  of  Murray,  embellished  with  spirited  portraits 
of  the  two  Smiths,  and  other  illustrations,  and  enriched  with  the 
latest  preface,  notes,  and  revisions.  From  this  edition,  we  gather 
various  interesting  particulars  and  anecdotes,  which  we  are  well 
pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers.  It  should  seem,  that 
after  the  hurried  execution  of  their  project,  the  brothers  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  publisher,  cdthough  they  asked  no- 
thing  for  their  mss<  After  some  half  a  dozen  amusing  rebuffs,  from 
very  discriminating  bibliopoles,  and  at  a  moment  when  their  *  Ad- 
dresses' were  in  every  sense  'rejected,'  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
betake  themselves  to  John  Miller,  who  at  once  took  upon  himself 
the  risk  of  publication,  promising  half  the  profits,  should  any  accrue, 
to  the  gifted  but  inexperienced  authors.  So  rapid  and  decided  was 
their  success,  that  they  were  shortly  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  half 
copy-right  to  the  publisher,  for  five  thousand  dollars !  What  a  lesson 
to  stupid  book-sellers,  as  well  as  young  writers,  conscious  of  *the 
gift  within  !* 

After  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  successful  authors  state,  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  genus  irritahile,  that  none  of  those  whom  they  had 
parodied  or  burlesqued,  ever  betrayed  the  least  soreness  in  relation 
to  the  satire,  or  refused  to  join  in  the  laugh  which  so  widely  distended 
the  national  mouth.  *  I  must  certainly  have  written  this  myself/  said 
Scott,  to  one  of  the  authors,  pointing  to  the  admirable  description  of 
*  the  burning,'  although  I  forget  upon  what  occasion  !'  Even  the 
very  motto*  chosen,  Sir  Walter  informed  the  annotator  he  had  him- 
self pitched  upon,  as  appropriate  to  his  collected  works.  Lord 
Byron  wrote  to  Murray  from  Italy,  *  Tell  him  I  forgive  him,  thoi^jgh 


*  'Thus  be  went  on,  stringing  one  extravagance  upon  another,  in  the  style  his  books 
of  chivalry  had  taught  him,  anaimitating,  as  near  as  he  could,  ihcir  very  phrase.' 
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he  were  twenty  times  our  satiriBt.'  Some  were  led  astray  by  the 
disguise  assumed ;  and  a  Leicestershire  clergyman  is  said  to  have 
uttered  this  unique  criticism  :  '  1  do  n't  see  why  they  should  have 
been  rejected ;  I  think  some  of  them  are  very  good  !'  Rogers  and 
Campbell  they  could  not  imitate,  without  giving  a  servile  copy  of 
their  manner,  or  an  unrecognizable  caricature.  They  claim  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth,  notwithstanding  they  admit  having  pounced  upon  the  popu- 
lar ballads  of  the  latter,  and  attempted  to  push  their  simplicity  into 
puerility  and  silliness.  This,  it  is  added,  was  at  a  time  when  they 
were  less  conversant  with  the  higher  aspirations  of  his  muse.  In 
the  notes,  are  sundry  personal  anecdotes  of  the  lampooned  subjects. 
Amon^  others,  the  loyal  Fitzgerald  is  mentioned,  as  an  inflated  actor, 
at  a  mmor  theatre,  '  playing  Zanga  in  a  wig  too  small  for  his  head.' 
He  was  first  met  by  one  of  the  authors  at  the  table  of  an  old  lord, 
'  who  familiarly  called  him  '  Fitz,'  but  forgot  to  name  him  in  his  will.' 
It  was  this  worthy  of  whom  Byron  spoke  : 


'  Let  hoarse  Fitzgerald  bawl 

His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall.' 

An  obliging  journalist  dropped  a  hint,  that  we  might  find  much 
food  for  fun  in  '  Warreniana,'  a  small  volume  which  the  authors  of 
'  Rejected  Addresses'  were  induced  to  put  forth,  by  the  great  popu- 
larity which  that  work  speedily  attained.  We  sought  the  little  booklet 
with  great  perseverance  and  zeal.  The  libraries  had  it  not.  Some 
persons  there  were  who  had  had  it,  but  none  had  it.  Straightway  we 
advertised  it  in  the  daily  prints ;  and  lo !  early  in  the  morning,  on 
the  fifth  day  thereafter,  comes  us  the  tome  ;  thin,  yellow,  and  ragged, 
but  not  ill-preserved,  by  one  who  knew  that  it  had  '  that  within  which 
pass6d  show.'  Of  this  *  Warreniana,'  therefore,  we  propose  to  treat, 
in  connexion  with  a  farther  notice  of  the  '  Rejected  Adareases,'  than 
which  it  is  scarcely  less  rich  and  matter-full. 

In  the  introduction,  by  the  assumed  editor,  Mr.  Gifford,  whose 
characteristic  style  is  well  preserved  throughout,  a  history  of  the 
origin  of  *  Warreniana'  is  given,  with  the  usual  '  prolonged  brevity'  of 
that  writer.  After -stating,  that  while  languishing  away  six  years  of 
his  life,  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shoe-maker,  he  had  diverted  ennuif  by 
occasional  correspondence  with  his  early  friend  and  school-mate, 
Robert  Warren,  he  adds,  that  when  afterward  himself  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Oxford,  and  his  friend  was  pursuing  his  slow  but  certain 
career  of  blacking  manufacturer,  under  the  fostering  patronage  of 
the  metropolis,  their  attachment  remained  unabated  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  whenever  he  meditated  a  few  days'  retirement  from  the 
fatigue  of  literary  pursuits,  his  inclination  had  always  a  reference  to 
the  Strand.  '  It  was  during  one  of  these  later  visits,'  continues 
Mr.  Giflbrd,  '  in  the  autumn  of  18  — ,  when  both  (shall  I  be  excused 
the  expression  1)  had  acquired  some  little  celebrity,  that  mv  friend 
proposed  to  me  the  editorship  of  the  present  volume.  He  was 
pleased  to  add,  that  the  circumstance  of  my  previous  apprenticeship 
to  a  shoe-maker,  peculiarly  fitted  me  for  the  task,  and  that  he  would 
diminish  what  remained  of  difficulty,  by  his  own  immediate  coope- 
ration.    It  appeared,  when  I  catechized  him  on  the  subject,  that  in 
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order  to  increase  his  connection,  he  had  been  for  years  in  the  habit 
of  retaining  the  services  of  eminent  literary  characters.  This,  joined 
to  his  own  poetical  abilities,  which  displayed  themselves  in  perpetual 
advertisements,  had  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  his  profes- 
sion.    Still,  a  something  sieemed  wanting  ;  one  complete  edition  of 

*  Warreniana,'  to  which  the  public  might  refer,  as  certificates  of  his 
merit.  With  this  view,  he  had  lately  engaged  all  the  intellect  of 
England  in  his  behalf;  each  author  furnishing  a  modicum  of  praise, 
in  the  style  to  which  he  was  best  adapted,  and  receiving  in  return  a 
recompense  proportioned  to  its  worth.'  The  erudite  editor  goes 
on  to  detail  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  sifling  the  various 
manuscripts,  and  ascertaining  their  authenticity  ;  in  the  hieroglyphic 
confusion  of  characters,  obscurity  of  the  text,  and  of  local  allusions ; 
and  in  the  flimsy  and  apocryphal  testimony  on  which  many  of  the 
facts  were  set  forth.  All  these  verbal  and  local  difficulties,  however, 
are  nullified  by  voluminous  critical  and  explanatory  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  work  ;  and  they  constitute  not  the  least  laughable  portions  of  the 
volume.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Giflbrd  takes  great  credit  to  himself  for 
not  having  excluded  contributors  of  a  different  political  faith  from 
his  own  ;  and  tenders  his  thanks  for  the  generous  ossistance  he  has 
received  in  his  labors,  especially  to  D'Israelt,  for  the  valuable  light 
he  had  enabled  him  to  throw  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of '  lollipop,' 
mentioned  in  Leigh  Hunt's  *  Nursery  Ode  ;*  to  the  reporter  oi  the 

*  Times,'  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  proffered  the  parliamentary  de- 
bate upon  Warren,  and  to  his  memorable  coadjutor,  the  Coryphaeus 
of  blackine  manufacturers^  himself.     The  whole  is  dedicated  to  the 

*  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,'  by  a  *  devout  admirer  of  church 
and  state,  who  presumes  to  lay  the  succeeding  pages,  with  character- 
istic propriety,  at  his  feet ;'  and  who  adds,  in  relation  to  his  subject : 

*  That  as  yet  this  mighty  manufacturer  has  lived  comparatively  un- 
noticed, he  casts  no  reflection  on  your  Majesty.  He  resigns  that 
office  to  his  blacking.'  A  delicate  hint,  that  his  Majesty  might  see 
his  face  in  his  own  boots,  if  it  were  his  good  fortune  to  patronize 
Warren  ! 

We  now  proceed  to  our  extracts ;  simply  premising,  that  as  well 
for  variety  as  convenience,  we  shall  draw  from  each  work  alternately. 
We  promised  some  passages  from  *  The  Baby's  D6but,'  by  Wohds- 
woRTii ;  and  therefore  annex  a  few  stanzas,  in  which  the  mawkish 
affectation  of  childish  simplicity  and  nursery  stammering  of  *  Alice 
Fell'  is  well  preserved.     The  Address  is  spoken  in  the  character  of 

*  Nancy  Lake,'  a  girl  of  eight  years,  who  is  drawn  upon  the  stage 
in  a  child's  chaise,  by  Samuel  Hughes,  her  uncle's  porter: 

'  Mt  brother  Jaek  was  nifiein  May,  '  Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg, 

And  I  was  eight  on  new-year's  day  ;  And  tie  it  to  his  i>e£  top's  peg, 

So  in  Kale  Wilson's  shop,  '  And  bang,  with  might  and  main, 

Papa,  (he 's  my  papa  and  Jack's,)  Its  head  against  the  parlor  door : 

Bought  me,  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax,  Off  dies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  brother  Jack  a  top.  And  breaks  a  window  pane. 

'  Jack 's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is,  '  This  made  him  cr]^  with  rage  and  ipite: 

He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his,  i      Well,  let  him  cry,  it  serves  nim  right ! 

So  to  my  drawer  hecoes,  A  pretty  thms,  forsooth! 

Takes  out  the  doll,  and,  on,  my  stars !  i     Jf  he 's  to  melt,  ail  scalding  hot, 
He  pokes  her  hean between  the  bars,  Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  Fam  not 

And  meltJR  u(l' half  her  nose  !  To  draw  his  pcg-top^s  t«>uth  ! 
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*  Aunt  Hannah  beard  the  window  break,  i  '  The  chaise  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
And  cned,  *0 naughty  Nancy  Lake !       j     Used  to  be  drawn  to  PentonviUoi 

Thus  to  distress  your  aunt :  I  Stood  in  the  lumber-room  r 

No  Drnry  Lane  for  you  to-day  !'  i      I  wiped  the  dust  from  off  the  top, 

And  while  papa  said,  *  Pooh,  she  may !'  I     While  Molly  mopp*d  it  with  a  mop. 


Mamma  said,  '  No^  she  shant !' 

'  Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach, 
They  got  into  a  hackney  coach. 


And  brush'd  it  with  a  broom. 

'  My  uncle's  porter,  Samuel  Hughes, 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes, 


And  trotted  down  the  street.  |  (I  always  talk  to  Sam :) 

I  saw  them  go :  one  horse  was  blind,      i      So  what  does  he,  but  takes  and  drags 


The  tails  of  both  hung  down  behind.  Me  in  the  chaise  alone  the  flags, 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet.  I  And  leaves  me  where  I  am  1 

Tliis  is  very  good,  yet  inferior,  we  think,  to  the  *  Old  Cumberland 
Pedlar,*  in  *  Warreuiana,'  wliich  is  really  the  perfection  of  parody. 
We  annex  a  passage  or  two.     The  first  is  a  description  given  by 

*  Old  Solitary,'  of  an  '  Excurnon*  which  he  once  took  among  the 
passes  of  Helvellyn,  whiere  he  saw  Wariien's  name  engraTed  upon 
the  rocks ; 

'  It  chanced  one  summer  mom  I  passed  the  cleOs 
Of  Silver-How,  and  turiung  to  tne  left, 
Fast  by  the  blacksmith's  shop,  two  doors  beyond 
Old  Stubb's,  the  tart- woman's,  approached  a  gten 
Secluded  as  a  coy  nun  from  the  world. 
Beauteous  it  was,  but  lonesome ;  and  while  I 
Leaped  up  for  joy  to  think  that  earth  was  good 
And  lusty  in  her  boyhood.  I  beheld 
Graven  on  the  tawny  rock  these  magic  words, 
'  Buy  Wabrbn's  Blacking  V 

'Then  in  thought  I  said, 
Mv  stars,  how  we  improve!    Amid  these  scenes 
Where  hermit  nature,  jealous  of  ihe  world. 
Guards  from  profane  approach  hersoHtude; 
K'en  here,  despite  each  fence,  adventurous  art 
Thrusts  her  intrusive  puffii ;  as  though  the  rocks 
And  waterfalls  were  mortals,  and  wore  shoes. 

'That  morn  I  lost  my  breaicfarst,  but  returning 
Home  throutfh  the  New  Cut,  by  Charles  Fleming's  field. 
Westward  of  Rydal  Common,  and  below 
llie  horse-pond,  where  our  sturdy  villagers 
Duck  all  detected  vagrants,  I  espied 
A  solitary  stranger;  like  a  snail 
He  wound  along  his  narrow  course  with  slow 
But  certain  step,*  and  lightly  as  he  paced. 
Drew  from  the  deep  Charybdis  of  his  coat. 
What  seemed  to  my  dim  eyes  a  handkerchief, 
And  forthwith  blew  his  nose:  the  adjacent  rocks, 
Like  something  starting  from  a  burned  sleep. 
Took  up  the  snuffling  twang  and  blew  agam. 
That  ancient  woman  scateuon  Helm-crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern ;  Hammar-scar, 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver-How  sent  back 
Their  nasal  contributions ;  Lougbrigg  heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  roouirtain  tone.' 

For  this  closing  catalogue  of  mountains,  vide  Wordsworth^s  *  Jo- 
hanna.' The  Solitary  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  is  an  agent  for  War- 
ren's blacking,  and  that  he  is  travelling  for  the  purpose  of  enffraTing 
the  manufacturer's  name  upon  picturesque  rocks,  to  the  end  that  a 

*  tide  of  wealth  may  roll  into  tnc  sea  of  Number  Thirty,  Strand/ 
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The  episode  of  the  gnat-bite,  which  succeeds  to  the  old  man's 
story,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  : 

'  When  Peter  ended,  I  prupoaed  a  walk 
To  Rydal,  for  the  day  was  fresh  with  youth, 
And  thousand  burnished  insects  on  the  wins, 
The  bee,  the  butterfly,  and  humminj^  gnat, 
Flew  Hwift  as  years  of  childhood  o'er  our  heada. 
Touching  these  gnats,  I  could  not  choose  but  feel. 
When  I  had  walked,  perhaps,  some  minutes'  space, 
The  venomous  superneies  of  a  pimple. 
On  the  left  si<ie  my  nose :  't  wasstreaikod  with  hues 
Of  vnried  richness,  like  a  summer  eve; 
And  edged,  as  is  the  thunder-cloud,  with  tints 
Albescent,  and  alarming  to  the  eye. 
It  was  a  gnat-bite! !    On  the  previous  eve. 
When,  rapt  in  thought  by  lone  Helvellyn's  side, 
My  fancy  slept ;  this  unrelentmg  insect 
Marking  his  hour,  had  borne  me  company. 
And  tweaked  a  memorandum  on  my  nose. 

The  picture  of   Peter  Bellas  external  aspect,  has  its  recorded 
counterpart,  as  the  reader  will  at  once  discover : 


'  He  was  clad 


In  thick  buff  waistcoat^  cotton  pantaloons 

r  tlie  autumn  of  their  life,  and  wore  beside 

A  drab  great  coat,  on  whose  pearl  buttons  beamed 

The  beauty  of  the  morning;  as  we  strolled, 

I  could  not  choose  but  ask  his  age,  assured 

That  he  was  seventy-five  at  least,  and  though 

He  did  not  own  it,  I'm  convinced  he  was.' 


Washington  Irving,  *  trailing  the  flowery  vines  of  poetry  along 
the  formal  walks  of  prose,'  is  well  imitated  in  the  following  extract, 
which  succeeds  a  florid  description  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  writer  flrst  wandered  about  London,  ferreting  out  *  those  sweet 
but  unobtrusive  nestling-places,  which  are  consecrated  by  the  recol- 
lection of  living  or  departed  genius.'  Roscob,  in  the  '  Sketch-Book,* 
appears  to  have  been  the  personal  model.  The  author  is  here  worship- 
ping at  the  shrine  of  the  *  manufacturer  and  minstrel  of  the  Strand  :' 

*  As,  for  this  reverential  purpose,  I  was  once  buying  a  pot  of  black- 
ing, at  Number  30  Strand,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  person 
who  was  seated,  in  a  state  of  deep  abstraction,  behind  the  counter. 
He  was  advanced  in  life,  tall,  and  of  a  form  that  might  once  have 
been  commanding,  but  it  was  a  little  bowed  by  care,  perhaps  by 
business.  He  had  a  noble  Roman  style  of  countenance,  a  heaa  that 
would  have  ple£ised  a  painter ;  and  though  some  slight  furrows  on 
either  side  his  nose  showed  that  snufl*  and  sorrow  had  beea  busy 
there,  yet  his  eye  still  beamed  with  the  Are  of  a  poetic  soul.  There 
was  something  in  his  whole  appearance,  that  indicated  a  being  of  a 
different  order,  from  the  bustling  shop-boys  around  him. 

'  I  inquired  his  name,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  Warrbn.  I 
drew  back  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  veneration.  This,  then, 
was  an  artiiit  of  celebrity  ;  this  was  one  of  those  imai^natiTe  spirits^ 
whose  newspaper  advertisements  had  eone  forth  to  the  ends  o^  die 
earth,  and  with  whose  blacking  I  had  polished  my  shoes,  even  in 
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the  solitudes  of  America!  It  was  a  moment  pregnant  with  emotion  ; 
and  though  the  popular  graces  of  his  poetry  had  made  me  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Warren,  yet  it  could  not  diminish  the  roTerence 
which  his  immediate  presence  inspired. 

'  As  I  quitted  his  abode,  the  recollection  of  this  great  man  gaTe  a 
tone  of  deep  meditation  to  my  mind.  I  recalled  what  I  had  heard 
of  his  character,  his  lowly  origin,  and  subsequent  elevation  ;  his  un- 
conquerable diligence,  and  rich  poetic  fancy.  Nature,  I  internally 
exclaimed,  appears  to  have  disseminated  her  bounties  with  a  more 
impartial  profusion  than  our  vanity  is  willing  to  allow.  If  to  one 
favorite  she  has  assigned  the  glittering  endowments  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, she  has  compensated  the  want  of  them  in  another,  by  an  intel- 
lect of  superior  elevation.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Warren. 
Though  humble  in  origin,  and  suckled  amid  scenes  repulsive  to  the 

frowth  of  mind,  he  has  yet  contrived  to  hew  himself  a  path  to  the 
'eraple  of  Fame,  and  having  become  the  poetical  paragon  of  the 
Strand,  has  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  to  manufacture  and 
to  eulogize  his  blacking.  This  prudent  concentration  of  his  faculties 
has  been  attended  with  the  most  felicitous  consequences.  The  stream 
of  his  fancy,  that  before  flowed  over  a  wide,  ungrateful  surface,  by 
contracting  its  channel  has  deepened  its  power,  and  now  rolls  onward 
to  the  ocean  of  eternity,  reflecting  on  its  bosom  the  rich  lights  of 
pOesy  and  wit. 

'  Independently,  however,  of  his  imai^ination,  this  mighty  manufac- 
turer has  shown  how  much  may  be  eflected  by  diligence  alone,  and 
how  attractive  it  may  present  itself  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper, 
the  placards  of  a  pedestrian,  or  tjfb  sides  of  a  church-yard  wall. 
The  memoranda  of  his  name  and  wofession  display  themselves  in 
alphabetical  beauty,  at  every  depaftment  of  the  metropolis.  They 
have  elbowed  Doctor  Soloraon^s  £lixir,  pushed  Day  and  Martin 
from  their  stools,  and  taken  the  wall  of  that  interesting  anomaly,  the 
Mermaid.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  genius.  Doctor  Solomon  is  dead 
and  gone,  and  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead ;  but  Warren's  blacking 
will  be  immortal.  Its  virtues  will  insure  its  eternity  ;  for  not  only 
doth  it  irradiate  boots,  shoes,  and  slippei*s,  with  a  gentle  and  oleagi- 
nous refulgence,  but  while  it  preserves  the  leather,  it  cherishes,  like 
piety,  the  old  and  stricken  sole. 

•  In  America,  we  know  Mr.  Warren  only  as  the  tradesman  ;  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  poet ;  and  at  the 
Canaries,  on  my  voyage  to  England,  I  was  told  by  a  Hottentot  of 
his  having  been  unfortunate  in  love.  I  was  sensibly  afflicted  at  the 
intelligence,  but  felt  that  the  illustrious  invalid  was  far,  far  above  the 
reach  of  pity.  There  are  some  lofty  minds  that  soar  superior  to 
calamity,  as  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  tower  above  the  clouds  of 
earth.  Warren  has  a  soul  of  this  stamp.  His  majestic  spirit  may 
feel,  but  will  not  bow  before  the  strong  arm  of  adversity.  The  blight- 
ing winds  of  care  may  howl  around  him  in  their  fury,  but  like  the  oak 
of  die  forest,  he  will  stand  unshaken  to  the  last.  Beside,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  to  this  very  accident  that  his  advettisements  owe  their 
charm ;  for  the  mind,  when  breathed  over  by  the  scathing  mildew  of 
calamity,  naturally  turns  for  refreshment  to  its  own  healing  stores  of 
intellect. 
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'  I  do  DOt  wish  to  censure,  but  surely,  surely  if  the  comiaercial  resi- 
dents of  the  Strand  had  been  properly  sensible  of  what  was  due  to  Mr. 
Warren  and  themselves,  they  would  have  evinced  some  public  mark 
of  sympathy  with  his  misfortune.  They  would  have  shown  him 
those  gentle  and  unobtrusive  attentions  which  win  their  way  in  silence 
to  the  heart,  when  the  more  noisy  professions  of  esteem  stick  Kke 
Amen  in  the  larynx  of  Macbeth.  £ven  I,  stranger  and  sojourner  as 
I  am  in  the  land,  can  heave  the  sigh  of  pity  for  his  sorrows;  what 
then  should  be  the  sensibility  of  those  who  have  seen  him  grow  up  a 
bantling,  as  it  were,  of  their  own ;  who  have  marked  the  plant  put 
forth  its  first  tender  blossoms,  and  watched  its  growing  luxuriance, 
until  the  period  when  it  overshadowed  the  Strand  with  the  matured 
abundance  of  its  foliage  ? 

'  But  it  is  an  humbling  reflection  for  the  pride  of  human  intellect, 
that  the  value  of  an  object  is  seldom  felt,  until  it  be  for  ever  lost. 
Thus,  when  the  grave  has  closed  around  him,  the  name  of  Warren 
may  be  possibly  recalled  with  sentiments  of  sincerest  affection.  At 
present,  while  yet  in  existence,  he  is  undervalued  by  an  invidious 
vicinity.  But  the  man  of  letters,  who  speaks  of  the  Strand,  speaks 
of  it  as  the  residence  of  Warren.  The  intelligent  trsveller  who 
visits  it,  inquires  where  Warren  is  to  be  seen.  He  is  the  literary 
land-mark  of  the  place,  indicating  its  existence  to  the  distant 
scholar.  He  is  like  Pompey's  column  at  Alexandria,  towering  alone 
in  classic  dignity.* 


'  Dauav's  DiacE,'  by  '  Laura  Matilda,'  is  an  admirable  satire 
upon  that  species  of  writing,  in  which  no  very  precise  ideas  are  af- 
fixed to  the  words  employed,  and  wherein  jittgU  is  the  only  thing 
aimed  at.  The  whip  and  branding-iron  were  here  eflfectively  applied. 
'  Laura  Matilda'  was  wont  to  poke  out  a  weekly  crudity  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post ;  but  after  the  appearance  of  the  '  Addresses,'  she  ceased 
altogether  to  write,  and  ever  afler  remained  incog.  We  can  spare 
but  small  space  for  '  Drury's  Doleful  Dirge.'  A  few  stanzas  are 
annexed  : 


'  See  Erostratus  (he  eecond, 
Fires  again  Diana's  fiine; 
By  the  Fates  from  Orcus  bcckon'd, 
Clouds  envelop  Druly  Lane. 

*  Lurid  smoke  and  frank  auifipicion, 

Hand  in  hand  reluctant  dunce  : 
While  the  god  fulfils  his  mission, 
Chivalry  resign  thy  lance. 

'  Hark  I  the  engines  blandly  thunder, 

Fleecy  clouds  dishevelled  lie, 
And  the  firemen,  mute  with  woader, 
On  the  son  of  Saturn  cry. 

*  See  the  bird  of  Ammon  sailinff, 

Perches  on  the  engine's  peui 
And  the  Basle  firemen  hailing, 
Soothes  I  nem  with  its  bickenng  beak. 


•Thus  fell  Drury's  lofty  glory, 

Leveled  with  the sbudaering stones; 
Mars  with  tresses  black  andgory, 
Drinks  the  dew  of  ptMxij  groans. 

*  Hark!  what  soft  E^Iian  numbers 
Gem  the  blushes  of  the  mom ; 
Break,  Amphion,  break  your  slambcFB, 
Nature's  ringlets  deck  the  thorn. 

'  Ha !  I  hear  the  strain  erratic, 

Dimly  glance  from  pole  to  pole. 
Raptures  sweet  and  dreams  ecstatic 
Fire  my  everlasting  aonl! 

'  Where  is  Cupid's  crimson  motion  7 

Billowy  ecstasy  of  wo. 
Bear  me  straight,  meanaering  ocean, 
Where  the  stagnant  torraats  flow !' 
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The  prose  imitations,  in  '  Warreniana/  are  most  felicitous.  That 
of  Mills,  entitled  *  Digression  on  the  Family  of  Warren,  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,'  wherein  the  lineage  of  the  Strand  artizan  is 
traced,  with  the  tedious  minuteness  of  a  prosy  historian,  to  a  remote 
ancestor, '  Peter  de  la  Warene,'  is  capital.  The  '  Parliamentary 
Debate  on  Warren's  blacking,'  also^  by  the  Reporter  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  in  outline  and  detail,  is  in  perfect  keeping.  '  Boz'  must 
have  had  this  debate  in  mind,  when  he  recorded  the  noisy  discussion 
of  the  Pickwick  Club.  An  honorable  member,  who  baa  vehemently 
advocated  a  reduction  of  the  expenses  attending  Warren's  blacking, 
as  used  for  the  army,  and  particularly  the  Horse  Guards,  and  who 
has  shown  that  nine  thousand  pounds,  and  an  odd  sixpence,  mav  be 
saved  to  the  country,  by  abridging  the  jack-boots  of  the  Guards  to 
Wellingtons,  and  cleaning  the  substitutes  but  twice  a  week,  instead 
of  every  day,  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  article,  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  rises  to  address  the  house,  and  to  *  speak  the 
indignant  language  of  a  prostituted,  insulted,  and  inconceivably-im- 
poverished nation.'  The  reader  is  desired  to  note  how  the  sen- 
tences are  packed  one  within  another,  like  untrimmed  bonnets  in  a 
milliner's  shop  : 

*  It  is  a  well  accredited  fact,  Sir,  that  Warren's  blacking  possesses 
the  lucid  properties  of  a  mirror,  and  when  rightly  applied  to  leather, 
lends  it  an  inexpressible  polish.  Now  supposing  that  our  Horse 
Guards  have  already  made  this  discovery  —  a  discovery  as  palpable 
as  the  characteristic  activity  of  our  chancellor  —  is  it  not  highly 
probable  that,  from  motives  of  economy,  they  will  forthwith  dispense 
with  mirrors  1  And  if  this  omission  is  to  take  place  in  four  full  regi- 
ments of  Guards  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  band,  as  my  honorable 
friend  observed,  and  a  more  accomplished  band  of  brigands  never 
yet  disturbed  the  patience  of  an  insulted  nation,  a  patience  equalled 
only  by  the  identical  animal  that  chews  the  thistle ;  if,  I  repeat,  this 
diabolical  omission  is  to  take  place,  is  it  not  as  notorious  as  the  cor- 
ruption of  parliament — (and  what  can  be  more  notoriously  cor- 
rupt ?)  —  that  the  glass  manufacturers  must  be  ruined  1  We  all 
know  the  contemptible  caprice  of  that  senseless  idol,  fashion ;  and  I 
make  no  doubt,  that  if  Warren's  blacking  be  encouraged  among  these 
Praetorian  guards  to  its  present  extent  —  an  extent  destructive  alike 
to  the  country  and  the  crown,  to  the  country  from  its  precedent,  and 
to  the  crown  from  its  absurdity  —  we  shall  see  mirrors  universally 
discarded.  Let  me  entreat  this  house  then  to  reflect,  solemnly  reflect, 
ere  it  sanction  such  notable  injustice.  Every  manufacturer,  be  he 
who  or  what  he  may,  merits  equally  the  encouragement  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  why  sacrifice  hundreds  to  the  interests  of  one  individual  1 
Did  the  house,  let  me  ask,  ever  see  the  individual  for  whose  gains  it 
is  thus  shamefully  solicitous  1  If  they  did,  they  will  not  easily  for- 
get him,  for  a  more  horrible  and  hoary  wretch  exists  not  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  never-to-be  forgotten  expression  of  that  eye, 
that  nose  —  that  mouth  —  the  muddy  channels  of  those  cheeks  — 
channels  to  which  Fleet  ditch  were  a  river  of  paradise,  and  a  horse- 
pond  a  fountain  of  the  Nile  —  all  —  all  betoken  the  pander  to  pub- 
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lie  prodigality.  Yet  this  is  the  man  —  this  the  Eblis  —  this  the  Jug- 
gernaut of  commerce,  under  whose  overwhelming  iofliience  its  very 
life-blood  must  be  crushed  out.  Oh  !  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  cor- 
rupt partialities  which  taint  our  political  constitution  could,  even  in 
this  humble  instance,  so  eifectually  blight  its  character,  as  to  sink  it  in 
eternal  condemnation  at  the  tribunal  of  after  ages.  ( The  attfid  mo- 
leninity  of  this  address  drew  thunders  of  applause  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.*) 

An  amusing  scene  ensues,  wherein  Mr.  Canning  replies  to  a  per- 
sonal attack  of  the  honorable  speaker,  '  That  ^s  a  lie  /'  The  whole 
business  seems  likely  to  have  a  hostile  termination,  when  a  member, 
anxious  to  restore  harmony,  modestly  proposes  that  the  disputants 
cool  themselves  by  perusing  each  two  chapters  of  th<^  aggressor's 
'  Constitutional  History  of  Rome.'  '  A  punishment  so  heavily  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  offence,'  says  the  reporter, '  alarmed  the  com- 
passionate justice  of  the  whole  house !'  After  an  awful  pause,  order 
is  restored,  by  a  member  who  slips  behind  Mr.  Brougham,  and  thrust 
into  his  hand  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  and  another,  who  presents 
Mr.  Canning  with  *  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted  !'  The  bellige- 
rent speaker,  bent  upon  inflating  the  nation  with  sighs  it  never  heaved, 
and  deluging  it  with  tears  it  never  dreamed  of  shedding,  proceeds 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  severest  retrenchment : 

'Had  Mr.  Burke  been  still  alive,  he  would  have  agreed  with  me, 
I  am  persuaded,  in  opinion,  and  by  way  of  commencement  would 
have  pulled  off  the  jack-boots  of  our  Horse  Guards  —  with  or  with- 
out boot'jacksy  as  it  may  have  suited  the  emergency  of  the  case —  if, 
indeed,  any  case  was  ever  before  reduced  to  so  deplorable  an  emer- 
gency—  an  emergency  proceeding  from  the  superlative  follies  of  go- 
vernment —  of  a  government  notoiious  for  every  species  of  gratuitous 
infamy  —  Mr.  Burke,  I  repeat,  would  have  commenced  his  labors  by 
abridging,  in  the  Hrst  place,  the  above-mentioned  extravagance  c^ our 
Guards ;  secondly,  by  applying  bis  cautery  to  the  diseased  members  of 
our  city  institutions  —  provided  at  least,  that  precious  body  corporate 
be  not  already  too  far  advanced  in  the  lowest  stages  of  political  putie- 
faction ;  and,  thirdly,  by  a  radical  overthrow  of  that  carnivorous  band 
of  corpulence  and  voracity,  the  beef  eaters,  (a  groan  from  Sir  W — 
C — *),  who,  under  the  present  delectable  regime,  are  kept,  like 
hyaenas  at  Brookes's,  to  eat  up  the  garbage  of  government.  To  the 
members  of  this  house  then,  individually  and  collectively,  I  address 
myself,  earnestly  hoping  that  they  will  commence  a  similar  task  of 
retrenchment  —  if  indeed  retrenchment  be  not  yet  too  late ;  too  late, 
I  mean,  in  allusion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was  first 
found  to  be  necessary ;  necessary,  1  would  observe,  both  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  and  the  nation  in  general ;  general,  I  would  add, 
in  the  most  extended  meaning  of  the  term  ;  and  I  here  pour  forth 
my  fervent  supplications  at  the  throne  of  mercy,  {Hear,  hear^)  that 
the  strong  arm  of  government  may  be  palsied,  and  its  late  intolerant 
acts  —  acts  fit  only  for  a  Ferdinand  or  a  fiend  —  be  forcibly  crammed 
down  the  oesophagus  of  the  bungling  artisans  who  framed  them  !' 
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Mr.  CANPnNo  rejoins,  in  defence  of  the  '  existing  abuses,'  and 
contends  that  jack-boots,  '  anointed  with  the  refreshing  dew  of 
Warren's  blacking,  are  found  to  answer  every  purpose  of  a  suitable 
and  successful  equivalent'  to  looking-glasses ;  and  he  quotes,  in  ornate 
phrase,  and  amid  '  loud  cheers,'  the  authority  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Guard,  that  for  three  uninterrupted  weeks  he  had  mown  the  adhesive 
thistles  of  his  chin  through  the  enlightened  medium  of  his  jack-boots, 
and  the  whole  mess  had  put  on^  their  black  stocks  and  stays  by  the 
same  luminous  assistance !'  In  allusion  to  a  proposition  of  '  the 
gentleman  last  up,'  to  employ  steam  in  boot-cleaning,  Mr.  Canning 
says  :  '  Let  him  apply  its  undeveloped  energies  to  his  own  eternal 
orations,  and  I  will  answer  that,  provided  it  accelerates  their  utte- 
rance, it  will  be  carried  by  a  triumphant  majority.'  A  succession  of 
similar  sharp  shocks  are  administered  to  the  reformer,  after  which 
the  honorable  secretary  closes  with  as  fine  and  prolonged  a  specimen 
of  parliamentary  hyperbole,  in  praise  of  the  '  scientific  Archimedes 
of  the  Strand,'  as  one  could  fina  of  a  summer's  day. 


Moore  is  duly  honored,  both  in  the  '  Rejected  Addresses,'  and 
*  Warreniana.'  *  Living  Lustres,'  in  the  former,  is  a  fair  imitation  of 
his  style,  when  he  gives  us  the  lees  of  his  good  wine ;  when  he  is 
merely  gallant  —  not  lured  by  voluptuousness,  nor  enough  in  earn- 
est to  be  tender.  The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  theatre,  while 
we  annex  a  few  stanzas  : 

'  How  well  would  our  actors  attend  to  their  duties, 

Our  house  save  in  oil,  and  oar  authors  in  wit, 
In  lieu  of  von  lamps,  if  a  row  of  young  beauties, 
Gvlancea  light  from  their  eyes  between  us  and  the  pit! 

'  The  apples  that  grew  on  the  fruit-tree  of  knowledge 

By  woman  were  pluck'd,  and  she  still  wears  the  prize, 
To  tempt  us  in  Theatre,  Senaie,  or  College; 
I  mean  the  love  apples  that  bloom  in  the  eyes.' 

^  Bloom,  Theatre,  bloom,  in  the  roseate  blushes 

Of  beaut V  illumed  by  a  lovc-brcathing  smile; 
And  flourisn,  ye  pillars,  as  green  an  the  rushes 
That  pillow  the  nymphs  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

*  For  dear  is  the  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Ocean, 

Whose  dau^^hters  are  fair  as  the  foam  of  the  wave, 
Whose  sons,  unaccustomed  to  rebel  commotion, 
Though  joyous  are  sober,  though  peaceful  are  brave  1 

'  The  shamrock  their  olive,  swoni  foe  to  a  quarrel, 
Protects  from  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  rows  > 
Their  s^prig  of  shillelah  is  nothing  but  laurel, 
Which  flourishes  rapidly  over  their  brows. 

*Oh!  soon  shall  they  burst  the  tyrannical  shackles. 

Which  each  panting  bosom  indignantly  names. 
Until  not  one  goose  at  the  capital  cackles, 
Against  the  grand  question  of  catholic  claima. 

•And  then  shall  each  Paddy,  who  once  on  the  Lifiey 
Perchance  held  the  helm  of  some  mackerel  boy, 

Hold  the  helm  of  the  state,  and  dispense  in  a  jifiey 
More  fishes  than  ever  he  caught  when  a  boy.' 
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The  pillars  alluded  to  in  the  third  stanza,  were  green  y  the  color 
reminds  the  bard  of  the  Emerald  Isle  ;  and  this  Gauseahim  to  flj  off 
at  a  tangent,  and  Hibernicize  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  *  Lilt  of 
Loves/  in  the  second-named  work,  with  '  List,  list,  oh  list !'  from 
Hamlet,  as  a  motto,  is  sufficiently  Mooreish  : 

•  Comb,  fill  high  the  bowl,  *i  is  in  vain  to  repine 

That  ihe sun  of  life's  summer  is  o'er; 
Mid  the  autumn  of  age  this  elixir  of  mine 

Shall  each  moment  of  freshness  restore ; 
E'en  now  its  bright  glow,  by  acquaintance  improTad, 

Suns  o'er  each  past  extacy  frozen. 
Till  fancy  recalls  the  few  fnends  I  have  loved, 

And  the  girls  I  have  kissed,  by  the  dozen. 

'  By  the  dozen  7  —  oh,  monstrous  mistake  of  the  press! 

For  dozen,  read  hundreds,  beginning 
With  Fanny  of  Timniol,  the  s>'!ph  whose  caress 

First  set  my  weak  spirit  a-sinnine : 
I  met  her  by  night  in  the  Liverpoolstage, 

Ere  the  stage  of  my  youth  was  resign^ ; 
Ah,  Fan !  thy  sole  guard  in  that  passionate  age, 

Was  the  guard  on  the  dickey  behind. 

'  Prettv  Sophy  stood  next  on  the  lists  of  my  love, 

Till  I  founa  (but  it  might  not  be  so,) 
That  her  tcnderest  transports  were  tendered  above, 

While  mine  were  all  centered  below ; 
So  I  left  her  one  midsummer  eve,  with  a  kiss, 

For  1  ne'er  could  from  kissing  refrain, 
But  honestly  mean,  when  we  next  meet  in  Uiss, 

To  give  her  the  kiss  back  again. 

'  Oh,  Kate  was  then  all  that  a  lover  could  seek. 

with  an  eve  whose  least  spark,  full  of  soul, 
Would  madden  a  dozen  young  sparks  in  a  week, 

Though  like  Parry  they  liv«i  at  the  pole : 
In  the  fullness  of  biiss,  she  would  whisper  so  coy, 

*  We  were  born,  love,  to  bill  and  to  coo ;' 
Oh,  Kitty !  I  ne'er  paid  a  bill  with  such  joy 

As  I  paid  my  addresses  to  you  !' 

The  allusion  to  Warren  is  adroitly  kept  back  until  the  last,  Moore 
being  one  of  those  laureates  who  think  discretion  as  much  the  better 
part  of  compliment  as  of  valor,  and  that  it  is  '  better  to  inainuate 
praise,  than  to  thrust  it  under  the  reader's  nose,  in  broad  and  palpa- 
ble panegyric' 

TuE  Rev.  Edward  Irving's  contribution  to  *  Warreniana'  is  in- 
scribed, •  For  Warren's  Blacking ;  an  Oration  in  One  part.*  He 
denounces  the  present  *  thoughtless,  godless  generation,*  whose  *  vile 
and  filthy  speculations,  engendered  in  the  limbo  of  Tanity,  are 
hatched  by  the  suns  of  sin  upon  the  quicksands  of  this  ball  of  earth  ;' 
and  says  farther  :  *  I  can  testify,  T  can  testify,  that  they  are  crusted 
all  over  with  leprous  iniquities  !  #  •  Men  and  bre- 

thren !  is  this  always  to  continue,  or  is  it  to  have  an  end  1  If, 
oblivious  of  your  spiritual  interests,  yo  resolve  to  brave  it  out,  then 
look  well  to  yourselves  !  —  for  even  now  I  behold  you  bound,  one  and 
all,  to  the  ocean  of  darkness,  the  steam-boat  of  sin  awaiteth  to  carry 
ye  across,  the  wind  sits  fair  for  Tophet,  and  the  pilot,  Death,  stands 
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sniggering  for  Tery  joy  upon  the  deck  !  But  yet,'  continues  the 
great  discoverer  of  the  '  gift  of  tongues/  '  amid  the  sins,  and  the 
snares,  and  the  sneers,  of  this  stiff-necked,  shameless  generation, 
there  is  one  man  who  hath  eschewed  the  cud  of  iniquity  like  a  cow, 
and  addressing  himself  to  a  god-like  life  of  science,  hath  dwelt  alone, 
amid  the  crowded  chaos  of  the  Strand,  like  some  bashful  blossom  in 
the  wilderness.  And  he  hath  been  rewarded  with  many  new  sci- 
entific discoveries  ;  for  behold  he  hath  made,  in  the  stillness  of  his 
retreat,  divers  tuns  of  precious  jet-black  liquid,  the  which  he  hath 
put  forth  in  comely  stone  bottles.  But  mark  the  invidious  soul  of 
this  degraded  age  !  They  have  jeered,  and  back-bitten,  and  insulted 
his  pure  and  poetic  advertisements.  And  for  what  1  For  daring  to 
make  them  simple  and  scientific  in  expression,  and  grafting  thereon 
sweet  and  salutary  commendation  of  his  blacking  !  Had  he  sent  his 
advertisements  forth  among  courts  and  palaces,  with  portraitures  by 
Westall  afiixed  thereto,  his  musings  had  been  more  welcome  ;  but 
because  the  man  hath  valued  modesty  and  common  household  truth, 
therefore  he  is  designated  a  quack.  It  is  not  for  me,  albeit  a  devout 
admirer,  to  attempt  any  first-rate  advocation  of  his  cause  ;  but  thus 
much  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  before  the  fame  of  the  man 
Warren  shall  expire,  the  *  heartless  Childe'  shall  take  unto  himself 
the  editorship  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine ;  his  staves,  forgotten  and 
forgiven  of  all,  shall  be  engulfed  in  the  aestuary  of  oblivion,  and  mine 
own  immortal  orations  be  sent  to  keep  them  company  on  the  voyage  !* 


'  Thb  Rebuilding,'  by  Southey,  one  of  the  best  of  the '  Addresses,' 
is  too  long  for  insertion  entire,  and  quite  unsusceptible  of  curtail- 
ment It  is  modelled  afler  '  The  Curse  of  Kehama,  with  an  opening 
in  imitation  of  the  '  Funeral  of  Arvalan.'  Nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  the  measure  and  diction.  The  '  Carmen  Trium* 
phale,'  of  *  Warreniana,'  also,  by  the  same,  we  should  be  glad  to 
quote  ;  but  the  tyranny  of  space  is  despotic.  Coleridge's  *  Dream, 
a  Psychological  Curiosity,'  elaborately  diabolized,  is  less  intractable, 
or  more  extractable,  in  fragments  ;  we  therefore  annex  the  reply  of 
Warren  to  Satan,  in  Hades,  (whither  the  poet  has  accompanied  him,) 
who  has  boasted  that  the  waters  of  Styx  are  blacker  than  his  '  beat 
article,'  and  capable  of  giving  a  handsomer  gloss  to  the  infernal 
shoes  and  boots  : 

'Answered  the  Warren  with  choleric  ej'e, 
'Oh,  king  of  the  cock-tailed  incubi! 
The  sneer  of  a  fiend  to  your  puffs  you  may  fix, 
But  if,  what  is  worse,  you  assert  that  your  Styx 
Surpasses  my  blacking,  ('twas clear  be  was  vexed,) 
By  Jove !  you  will  ne'er  stick  at  any  thins  nexL 
I  nave  dandies  who  laud  me  at  Paine's  and  Almack's, 
Despite  Dav  and  Martin,  those  emulous  quacks, 
And  they  all  in  one  spirit  of  concord  aeree. 
That  mv  blacking  is  better  than  any  black  sea 
Which  flows  through  your  paltry  Avernus,  I  wis,' 
'  Pshaw !'  Saun  replied,  '  1 '11  be  d d  if  it  is !' 

'  The  tradesman  he  laughed  at  this  pitiful  sneer, 
And  drew  from  his  pooiet,  unmoved  by  the  josr 
Of  the  gathering  demons,  blue,  yellow,  and  pink, 
A  bottle  of  blacking  more  sable  than  ink  ; 
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With  the  wayes  of  the  Styx  in  a  vSky  they  tried  it, 
But  the  waves  of  the  Styx  looked  foolish  beside  it; 
*  You  mote  as  well  liken  the  summer  sky,' 
Quoth  Warren  the  bold,  -*  with  an  Irish  stye ; 
The  nightingale's  note  with  the  eockatoo'^s  wiiiiie, 
As  your  lily-white  river  with  me  or  mine.' 

*  Round  the  brow  of  Abaddon  fierce  anger  played, 
At  the  Strand  manufacturer's  gasconMe ; 
And  lifiinff  a  fist  that  mote  slaughter  an  ox, 
He  wrathfuUy  challenged  his  fberoan  to  box ; 
Then  summoned  each  demon  to  form  a  ring, 
And  witness  his  truculent  triumphing. 
The  ring  was  formed  and  the  twain  set  to, 
Like  little  Puss  with  Belasco  the  Jew. 
Satan  was  seconded  in  a  crack, 
By  MoJineux.  the  American  black, 
(Who  sported  an  oath  as  a  civil  salam,) 
While  VVarren  was  backed  by  the  fffaost  of  Dutch  Sam. 
Gentles,  who  fondly  peruse  these  lays, 
Wild  as  a  colt  o'er  ihe  moorland  that  strays, 
Who  thrill  at  each  wondrous  rede  I  tell. 
As  fancy  roams  o'er  the  floor  of  hell. 
Now  list  ye  with  kiadncsa,  the  whiles  I  rehearse 
In  shapely  pugilistic  verse, 
<Albeit  my  fancy  preferreth  still 
The  quiet  of  nature,)  this  desperate  miU. 

The  laughable  descriptions  of  '  the  fight/  and  '  the  roaDds.'  aro 
they  not  written  in  the  book  ?  And  is  not  the  philosophy  of  dreams 
explained,  in  the  roost  simple  and  satisfactory  manner,  in  the  '  intro- 
duction' of  the  never-to-be-sufficicntly-lauded  transcendental  bard, 
who  always  kept  a  regular  stud  of  night-mares,  and  could  at  any 
time  let  loose  a  torrent  of  images,  words,  and  book-knowledge  ? 
He  distinctly  says :  *  Kant,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  PhoenomeDa  of 
Dreams,  is  of  opinion  that  the  lens  or  focus  of  intestinal  light  ascend- 
ing the  oesophagus  at  right  angles,  a  juxtaposition  of  properties  takes 
place,  so  that  the  nucleus  of  the  diaphragm,  reflecting  on  the  cere- 
bellum the  prismatic  visions  of  the  pUorus,  is  made  to  produce  that 
marvellous  operation  of  mind  upon  matter,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  dreaming !'     What  could  be  more  clear  1 


Scott  and  Byron  are  again  travestied  in  *  Warreniana.'  The 
first,  in  *  The  Battle  of  Brentford-Green,  a  Poem  in  two  Cantos/ 
describes  a  serious  affray  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  *  came  off* 
between  Warren  and  his  rivals,  Day  and  Martin,  wherein,  after  a 

*  well-foughten  field,'  the  former  was  victorious.  We  have  *  The 
Wassail,'  *  The  Combat,*  and  *  L'Envoy  ;'  and  in  the  contribution  of 
the  second-named  bard,  *  The  Childe's  Pilgrimage,'  in  which  diverse 
streets  and  scenes  in  London  are  minutely  and  characteristically 
described.  As  we  have  already  given  copious  imitations  of  each  of 
these  poets,  we  refrain  the  more  willingly  from  extracts.  Monk 
Lewis,  whose  Stygian  imagination,  teeming  with  all  monstrous,  all 
prodigious  things,'  is  generally  pushed  into  regions  of  absurdity,  is 
well  represented  in  the  *  Addresses,'  by  a  poetical  proxy,  entitled 

*  Fire  and  Ale.'     We  annex  a  specimen  : 

'  The  fire  king  one  day  rather  amorous  felt ; 

He  mounted  his  hot  copper  filley; 
His  breeches  and  boots  were  of  tin,  and  the  belt 
Was  made  of  cast  iron,  for  fear  it  should  melt 
With  the  heat  of  the  copper  colt's  belly. 
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*  Sure  never  was  skin  half  so  scaldinff  as  hisi 

When  an  infant,  *t  was  equafly  norrid, 
For  the  water  when  he  was  baptized  gave  a  fin, 
And  bubbled  and  simmer'd  ana  startra  oflii  whin ! 

As  soon  as  it  sprinkled  his  forehead. 

'  Oh !  then  there  was  glitter  and  fire  in  each  eye, 

For  two  living  coals  were  the  symbols; 
His  teeth  were  calcined,  and  his  tongue  was  so  dry. 
It  rattled  against  them  as  though  you  should  try 

To  play  the  piano  in  thimbles. 

'  When  he  opened  his  mouth  out  there  issued  a  blast, 
(Nota  bene,  1  do  not  mean  swearing,) 
But  the  noise  that  it  made  and  the  heat  that  it  oast, 
I  've  heard  it  from  those  who  have  seen  it,  surpass'd 
A  shot  manufactory  flaring. 

*  He  blaz'd  and  he  blaz'd  as  he  galloped  to  snatch. 

His  bride,  little  dreaming  of  danger ; 
His  whip  was  a  torch,  and  his  spur  was  a  matdi. 


And  over  the  horse's  left  eye  was  a  patch. 
To  keep  it  from  burning  the  manger! 


There  is  an  admirable  imitatioD,  in  the  appendix,  of  those  mysti- 
cal fabrications  which  employ  a  large  number  of  fairy  creations,  in 
connexion  with  sundry  of  *  us  poor  humans,'  in  the  oddest  juxta- 
position. It  is  entitled  *  The  ApotheOsis  of  Warren,  a  Pastoral 
Mask/  The  bard,  in  his  vision,  sees  Warren  lying  dead,  in  the 
'  Temple  of  Art  and  Science/  on  Mount  Parnassus,  and  a  set  of 
sylphs  strewing  over  him 

'Cowslips,  butter-cups  and  roses. 
Thyme  with  dulcet  dew-drops  wet, 
Saee  and  onions,  pinks  and  posies, 
Cauliflower  ana  Mignionette.' 

While  this  is  going  forward,  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies,  enters, 
and  desires  the  pastoral  worthies  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the 
defunct  and  giiled  manufacturer.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The 
monarch  waves  his  gossamer  spear,  and  instantly  a  select  abundance 
of  cherubs  walk,  two  by  two,  like  young  ladies  in  a  boarding-school, 
around  the  body.  First  come  Oberon  and  Titania,  hand  in  hand, 
and  then,  among  others,  the  following  peculiarly  appropriate  indivi- 
duals, all  of  whom,  it  must  be  observed,  have  got  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, '  woven  of  a.spen  leaves,'  applied  to  their  eyes  :  Mab  and 
Malibseus  ;  Peasblossom  and  Theocritus  ;  Pan,  Puck,  and  Priapus ; 
Ruth,  Boaz,  and  Bottom ;  Gessner  and  Metastasio ;  Adonis  and 
Caliban ;  Spenser  and  Proserpine ;  Flora,  Faunus.  and  a  Glendo- 
veer  in  corduroy  shorts ;  Florizcl,  Perdita,  a  warlock,  two  kelpies, 
and  a  bogle  ;  Ariel  in  top-boots ;  Endymion  and  John  Keats  ;  Ac- 
teon  and  a  wood-nymph  in  short  petticoats ;  iEnone  and  Leigh  Hunt ; 
(this  last  in  yellow  breeches,)  and  lastly,  the  poet  himself,  with  an 
ass's  head  for  a  hat ! 

The  reader  must  remember  Canning's  song   of   the  '  Knife- 
Grind  er  / 

'  Needy  knife-grinder!  whither  are  you  goingl 
Keen  olows  the  night-wind  —  your  hat*^i  got  a  hole  in 't  — 

So  have  your  bFMcheaf 
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and  so  forth.  The  imitation  in  '  Warreniana'  is  equally  Sarohic. 
An  apprentice,  with  a  pot  of  '  Warren's  Best,'  addresses  a  •  mend 
of  science :' 

'  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  honor's  euatom : 
Sixpence  a  pot  we  charges  for  our  best  jet 
Blacking ;  but  if  you  give  us  back  the  not,  we 

-  Makes  an  allowanoe  f 

The  pot  is  purchased,  which  elicits  from  the  apprentice  a  laudatory 
burst  of  enthusiasm : 

*  Sing  then,  oh !  sing  his  praises;  and  may  London, 
Hampflteaiid  and  Highgate  echo  back  the  ditty. 
While  every  night-wind  whistles  to  the  tune  of 

'  Buy  Warren's  blacking !' 


But  the  notes  by  the  editor  are  best  of  all ;  and  we  close  our 
long  paper  with  three  or  four  of  them.  In  Leigh  Hunt's  *  Nursery 
Ode'  occur  these  lines  : 

'  And,  to  love  a  martyr. 
ApoUo  followed  arier. 

Upon  which  Mr.  Gifford  remarks  :  *  The  word  arier  or  a^ter^  as 
it  is  sometimes  syncopated,  with  a  broad  inflexion  of  the  first  sylla- 
ble, I  find  to  be  the  Doric  dialect  of  Cockaigne  ;  a  dialect  in  frequent 
use  among  those  enlightened  members  of  society,  the  wasberwomcsi. 
In  pronunciation,  it  claims  analogy  with  the  broad  oQerar  ano  nammv 
of  rindar.'  After  the  note  has  been  sent  to  the  press,  he  adds,  that 
he  has  discovered,  in  an  obsolete  mss.  pantomime,  '  the  production  of 
one  Shiels,  a  Scotchman,  the  phrase,  *  What  are  you  at,  what  are 
you  arter  V  He  thence  deduces  the  theatrical  origin  of  the  term, 
and  expresses  intense  gratification,  that  his  opinion  is  backed  by  the 
authority  of  a  distinguished  dramatist. 

In  Scott's  *  Battle  of  Brentford  Green,'  some  dimness  as  to  the 
time  of  the  contest  at  first  puzzles  the  editor ;  but  he  says,  in  a  note : 

*  I  am  happy  to  state,  that  after  much  laboxious  investigation,  I  have 
ascertained  the  correct  date  of  this  battle.  The  generous  friendship 
of  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  induced  him  to  consult  an  old  barrow-woman, 
who  lives  at  Brentford,  on  the  subject ;  and  from  whom  he  learns 
that  the  skirmish  took  place  a  month  previous  to  the  demise  of  her 
first  husband.     Now  her  first  husband,  as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Crabbe's 

•  Parish  Register,*  died  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  To  this  date,  then, 
the  point  in  question  must  be  referred  !'  In  the  same  poem,  is  this 
couplet : 

'The  red  banners  formed  by  hap 

Of  two  old  shirts  stitched  flap  to  flap.' 

In  relation  to  which,  it  is  observed  :  '  The  indefatigable  researches 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Francis  Douce,  have  at  last  enabled  him  to  procure 
one  of  these  celebrated  banners.  It  is  quartered  according  to  the 
most  received  military  practices,  and  in  the  midst  appears  a  portrait, 
which  I  at  first  mistook  for  the  effigy  of  a  goose  and  trimminffs ;  but 
now  find  to  compose  the  head  and  wig  of  my  friend  Robert  Warren. 
On  either  side,  are  blazoned  two  blacking-brushes  rampant,  armed 
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and  langued  gules,  with  a  pair  of  top-boots  argent.     The  whole 
forms  a  striking  heraldic  curiosity !' 

'  A  note  to  the  '  The  Girl  of  Saint  Mary-Axe,*  by  Barry  Corn- 
wall, illustrates,  with  proper  ardor,  the  following  lines  : 

'  At  times,  in  sullen  silence,  she  would  sit, 
And  pick  a  rose  to  pieces,  and,  while  lay 
The  ruins  on  the  floor,  her  pensive  fit 
Would  joy  to  mark  its  colors  fade  away; 
'  And  thus,'  she  cried,  '  will  this  here  soul  decay !' 

*  The  phrase  *  here,'  says  Mr.  Gifford,  *  possesses  great  expletive 
pathos,  and  appears  synonymous  with  the  '  9ui  iptius*  of  the  most 
approved  Latin  writers.  In  circumstances  of  urgent  distress,  I  know 
no  expression  that  appeals  more  simply  yet  touchingly  to  the  heart ; 
and  the  reader  who  can  unmoved  peruse  the  similar  lament  of  the 
dying  robber  in  Don  Juan,  *  Oh  Jack !  I  'm  floored  by  that  'ere 
bloody  Frenchman  !'  must  be  more  or  less  than  man.  The  language 
is  truly  Virgilian !' 

In  closing,  we  would  suggest  to  such  of  our  favored  readers  as 
can  compass  the  original  works  from  which  we  have  quoted,  to  possess 
themselves  of  them,  at '  the  meetest  vantage  of  the  time.'  We  will 
insure  them  an  excess  of  participation.  Whether  laughing  at  solemn 
apes,  or  embodying  the  peculiarities  of  acknowledged  genius,  the 
authors  every  where  display  an  admirable  artistic  manner,  and  a  minute 
fidelity  of  detail,  the  result  not  less  of  a  searching  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  several  authors  selected,  than  of  entire  ability  to 
appreciate  their  merits,  and  scan  their  defects.  c. 


STANZAS. 
'  Lumenque  Juventa  Purpureuni.* 


Etbs  that  nor  tears  nor  sorrows  dim, 
The  cloudless  brow,  the  elastic  limb, 

That  seemed  on  air  to  tread. 
With  thoughts  that  made  it  witchery. 
And  bliss  eno&gh  to  breathe  —  and  be. 

These,  these  with  youth  are  fled  : 

Pled,  but  not  mourned  :  remembrance  wakes 
No  bitter  pans  for  what  Time  takes ; 

I  mourn  Tot  what  he  brings! 
The  dread  realities  of  truth, 
Sad  substitutes  for  dreams  of  youth. 

This,  this  the  bosom  wrings! 

Each  generous  feeling  unsubdued. 

As  yet  by  fraud  —  that  Friendship  wooed. 

Nor  asked  the  costly  price! 
Alas  I  though  quell'd,  cannot  be  killed, 
But  droop,  by  cold  experience  cbill'd, 

Like  flowrets  locked  in  ice. 

Youth's  jocund  suns,  and  seasons  bUthe, 
When  Time  had  wings  but  ne'er  a  scythe, 

With  these  I  calmlv  part ; 
But,  as  the  wreck  that  braves  the  deep. 
Oh,  let  me  still,  tbouffh  broken,  keep 

The  fragments  of  a  heart ! 
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PUBUCATI0N»  OF  THE  ROTAL  SOCISTT  OF  NORTHBRN  AmTIQUAIIBS,   AT  COPBHIIAQBIf. 

New-York :  Wiluam  Jackson,  102  Broadway. 

We  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  examination,  and  partial  perusal,  of 
seyeral  valuable  works,  lately  published  by  the  above-named  Society.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  one  entitled  '  Antiquitates  Amsricanse,'  an  imperial  quarto 
volume,  with  eighteen  maps  and  plates,  the  typographical  execution  of  which  it 
would  be  well  for  our  own  publishers  more  frequently  to  imitate. 

In  the  leading  article  in  the  present  number,  the  contents  of  this  volume  are  given; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  early  history  and  diseo- 
very  of  America.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  previous  Scandinavian 
discovery  of  America,  preserved  in  Iceland,  was  probably  communicated  to  Columbus, 
when  he  visited  that  island,  in  1477.  In  his  memoirs,  written  by  his  son,  it  is  stated 
that  he  visited  Iceland  in  that  year.  And  although  he  may  have  heard  the  relations 
of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  a  distant  and  hitherto  unknown  country  to  the 
South- West,  we  do  not  think  that  the  glory  due  to  him  for  his  great  discovery  is  in 
the  least  degree  impaired.  These  discoveries  no  doubt  operated  as  inoeiMiTes  to  pro- 
secute still  farther  what  had  been  made  known,  and  to  flatter  him  with  a  hope  of  pro- 
secuting his  voyage,  uninterrupted,  to  the  East  Indies.  For  it  appears  that,  until  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  Ocean  was  made  known,  it  was  believed  that  the  newly 
discovered  lands  were  in  reality  the  eastern  portions  of  Asia,  or  some  large  islands 
little  known  to  voyagers.  The  name  given  to  the  islands,  of  Indies^  and  to  the  na- 
tives, of  Indians^  will  remain  a  perpetual  memento  ef  this  belief  From  the  large 
work  under  review,  we  learn  that  the  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
were  well  known  to,  and  described  by,  the  Scandinavians.  Much  pains  have  been 
taken  to  identify  the  places  alluded  to  in  the  ancient  sagas,  the  numerous  papers  rela- 
ting to  which  are  embraced  in  the  work. 

Whether  John  Cabot,  before  he  undertook  his  voyage  to  America,  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Norwegian  discoveries,  is  not  known.  But  he  undoubtedly  had  been 
informed  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  He  however  discovered  the  eontinent 
about  six  weeks  before  Columbus  discovered  the  main  land  in  South  America.  In 
regard  to  the  year  of  Cabot's  discovery,  there  are  different  statements,  and  some  mis- 
takes, in  modern  compilers  of  American  history,  which  ought  to  be  rectified.  The 
accounts  in  Holmes'  American  Annals,  and  in  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
which  have  been  copied  into  the  Histories  for  Schools,  by  Willaid,  BUle,  Good- 
rich, and  Olney,  are  all,  we  believe,  inaccurate.  Fortified  corrections  of  theee 
errors,  with  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  general  subject,  are  contained  in  a 
review  of  the '  American  Annals,'  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  veteran  lexi- 
cographer, Noah  Webster,  which  may  be  found  in  •  The  Panoplist'  fior  Janu- 
ary, 1836. 

But  to  return.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Northern  Society  intend  prosecuting 
their  researches  in  this  country,  and  have  instituted  a  committee,  under  the  title  of 
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the  '  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  on  the  Ante-Colum- 
bian History  of  America/  They  intend  following  up  the  traces  which  have  already 
been  discovered ;  to  examine  other  monuments  and  inscriptions,  known  to  exist  in 
North  America ;  and  to  investigate  the  languages  of  the  Aborigines,  their  mannert, 
customs,  etc.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  these  interesting  subjeas  should  Roi'attract  mora 
attention  in  our  own  country,  and  \haX  foreign  societies  should  step  forward  to  maka 
these  researches.  They  are  deserving  of  great  credit  for  the  enterpriae  thua  (ar  mani- 
fested, which  we  trust  will  not  abate;  and  we  hope  that  our  learned  men  wiH  give 
them  all  the  aid  in  their  power  toward  effecting  the  object  in  view. 


LxiLA :  OR  THK  SiEOK  OP  Gbxnada.  Bv  the  Author  of  *  Eugene  Aram,'  'Riensi,'  ete. 
In  one  volume,  12mo.  New- York :  HASFaa  Airo  BaoTHaaa.  The  same,  iiinatrated 
by  fifteen  Engravings,  pp.  300.    Philadelphia :  Caret,  Lsa  awo  Blancbaed. 

Like  every  production  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  '  Leila*  will  be  found  to  enchain  the  inte- 
rest, and  excite  the  imagination,  of  the  reader;  yet  both,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  ia 
a  lesser  degree  than  either  of  his  more  recent  works.  Indeed,  tiie  volume  has  struck 
uses  having  been  hastily  conceived,  and  as  hurriedly  executed.  Then  is  no  lack  of 
spirited  dramatic  action,  and  strong  contrasts  and  effects  are  arranged  and  'daabed 
in'  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Muza,  the  noble  Moorish  warrior,  is  a  well-drawn 
character  ;  and  Bobadil,  as  an  outline  sketch,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  is  another;  but 
Leila,  whether  from  the  reason  that  we  expected  too  much  of  her,  or  that  the  author 
has  failed  in  making  the  character  all  he  intended,  has  disappointed  us.  The  fiuber 
of  the  heroine  is  in  the  same  category.  He  walks  under  a  mist,  and  the  author  lakea 
much  pains,  and  a  wide  circuit  with  him,  to  startle  us  at  last  with  a  single  display  of 
his  powers  of  necromance.  There  is  a  battle-scene,  which  will  compara  with  the 
best  efforts  of  the  writer's  pen ;  and  throughout  the  volume,  minor  points,  or  collateral 
incidents,  are  not  wanting,  to  keep  alive  the  reader's  attention.  Yet  the  work  haa,  in 
aome  measure,  disappointed  us.  The  scene  and  events  chosen  have  been  used  before, 
and  to  better  advantage.  Irving's  '  Conquest  of  Grenada,'  upon  the  same  ground, 
will  live  longer  in  the  recollection,  and  impress  the  reader  more  favorably,  than 
*  Leila.'  The  engravings  of  the  Philadelphia  edition  are  of  a  high  order  of  art  They 
ara  (torn  the  English  steel  plates,  engraved  by  eminent  London  artiata.  The  letter- 
press, also,  upon  the  finest  white  paper,  is  of  rare  excellence.  New- York :  Wilit  iin> 
Putnam. 


Tub  PauiciPUDa  or  Poutical  Ecokomt.  By  Hbjtry  Vbtname,  L.L.  D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  One  volume,  pp.  400.  Philadelphia :  Nicxuif  akd  Johh- 
soN,  Law  Booksellers. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  attention,  and  are  surprised  to  find  the  rami- 
fied divisions  of  political  economy  so  clearly  expounded.  As  a  popular  lecturer. 
Prof  Vethake  has  ascertained,  that  '  it  needs  aU  we  know  to  make  things  plain }' 
and  this  work  seems  to  have  been  prepared  under  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  adage. 
We  are  bound  to  thank  our  author,  in  an  especial  manner,  for  comprehending  intel- 
lectual products  under  the  terms  of  wealth  and  capital,  and  enforcing  ao  aUy  hia 
incontrovertible  positions  in  this  regard.  We  ara  left  but  space  to  commend  the 
work  to  our  readers,  as  a  succinct  exposition  of  an  important  science,  in  its  variooa 
bearings,  whose  application  to  public  affairs,  and  the  transactiona  of  prirata  lUb, 
together  with  its  moral  relations,  ara  clearly  defined  and  set  forth. 
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Catacomm  of  Paris,  Tobib-Stons  Warehouses,  etc.  —  A  aubtcribcr  iiul  kind 
correspondent  at  Paris,  in  a  recent  letter,  gives  us  two  or  three  brief  but  graphic  •ketcbee 
of  scenes  in  the  French  metropolis.  We  subjoin  an  extract,  deacriptiTe  of  the  Pariaieii 
catacombs,  and  a  manufactory  of  '  ready-made'  tomb-stones :  *  I  have  to-daj,  throogh 
the  kindness  of  a  distinguislied  French  officer,  been  permitted  aocesa  to  the  immense 
catacombs  of  Paris.  'After  having  reached  the  spot,  I  followed  my  guide,  who  was  pro- 
vided with  flaring  tapers,  down  a  long  flight  of  steps.  At  length,  more  than  a  hondred 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  we  paused,  and  entered  one  of  the  low  psssagesi 
leading  to  the  catacombs.  Passing  along,  wc  presently  arrived  at  a  small  black  door, 
over  which  was  an  inscription  in  Latin,  '  This  is  Ou  eniranct  io  the  Cavern  qf  DeaA? 
How  vast  is  its  extent !  Here  the  contents,  long  collecting,  of  varioas  cemeteries  of  the 
metropolis  have  been  deposited.  As  the  door  was  closed  behind  me^  a  cold  shudder 
crept  over  me,  at  the  thought  that  I  wa.^  shut  up  M'ith  three  millions  of  skulls!  They 
grin  in  ghastly  horror  on  every  side.  JTere^  they  repose  in  conical  heaps,  laid  up  like 
cannon  balls  in  the  navy- yard  at  Brooklyn;  and  Mere,  stretching  in  long  linea^  tier  sAsr 
tier,  and  one  above  another,  like  bottles  in  an  cxtennive  wine-cellar.  Mighty  congress 
of  the  dead  I  —  representatives  from  that  dim  and  shadowy  realm,  the  Past!  Coold 
they  but  speak  — coald  each  tell  his  'Ktory  of  a  life'  —  what  romance  would  compare 
with  the  varied  recital !  How  many  victims  of  ambition  —  how  many  TOtsries  of  pies- 
sure  —  how  many  slaves  to  passion  —  how  many  wretched  and  oppressed !  AAer  tar- 
rying for  an  hour  or  more  in  this  awful  Golgotha,  I  emerged  to  the  dmy-Ugbt,  feeUng 
more  intensely  than  I  ever  felt  before,  the  common  blessing  of  existence.  Timessemed 
doubly  precious  to  me,  when  I  reflected  that  the  forms  1  had  left,  had  been  wsfledon  the 
same  tide  that  was  hi>aring  me  on  to  eternity.'  •  «  '  While  I  am  on  grmt  snlqects, 
let  me  tell  you  of  an  incidental  visit  I  paid  the  other  day,  with  a  fHend,  to  a  tomb-stone 
warehouse,  in  a  northern  suburb.  It  wns  a  spacious '  shop,'  filled  with  monnments  in 
every  variety  of  form  and  material,  regularly  arranged  in  order  of  age  and  ehsiscter, 
and  —  do  n*t  smile,  but  consider  the  gravityof  the  theme  — already  lettered  with  minats 
inscriptions,  leaving  blanks  only  for  the  name  ?  It  was  amusing  to  hesr  the  propristor 
point  out  the  various  divisions:  'Those  on  the  left,  are  for  the  '  men  sboie  fiffty ;'  the 
'fathers of  fainilita  above  forty'  are  in  the  reccs.'*  bthind  you,*  etc.  There  is  alsrgt 
variety  of  engraved  virtues,  which  arc  suited  to  all  classes  and  professbns  of  society. 
'Friends  in  need,'  with  a  small  'bill  of  pnrticulnrs,'  were  numerous.  *Good  kois- 
bands'  were  held  at  about  ten  dollars,  and  'faithful  wives'  were  equally  cbes|i,  iIisto 
being  a  good  assortment  of  both.  '  Friends  to  the  poor*  were  a  large  depsrtmsot,  but 
'virgins  untimely  cut  ofl^  were  very  dear.  Poetical  additions  are  paid  for  by  tlis  line, 
and  exclamation  points  are  extra!  '  He  lies  like  a  tomb-stone!'  ssya  Psntsloon  in  the 
play ;  and  to  see  such  systematic  laboratories  of  standing  praise,  as  the  one  I  havs  d^ 
scribed,  shows  the  comparison  a  good  one.  '  All  are  equal  in  the  dust,'  hera^  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  phrase.' 

As  touching  monuments  and  tomb-stones.  There  is  not  a  little  adroit  satire  in  i 
dote  of  Theodore  Hook,  contained  in  a  late  London  magazine.    It  illustxsiss  that 
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speedy  assuagement  of  grief  which  sometimes  occurs,  vrith  tke  seemingly  ultra  afiec- 
tionatfl^  in  this  very  curious  world  : 

'  One  of  oar  mo«t  eminent  cculptora  wai  applied  to,  Mnne  year*  tinee,  by  a  Mr*.  Giof  ham,  tke 
widow  of  an  opulent  tradesman,  who  bad  died  exceedingly  ri«b,to  make  a  Jeaig  nibr  a  monument  to 
hi«  memory.  The  lady,  who  was,  ae  the  poet  has  it,  curved  with  a  ta«te,  fave  a  deecription  of  tJio 
•ort  of  monument  Rhe  wi«hcd  for,  which  was  to  consist  of  a  (rroupof  figiirns:  Fame  was  to  appear 
•oandinff  the  reputation  of  the  late  Mr.  Oinfrham,  as  an  eminent  linen-draper;  Hiberaia,  wKh  a 
piece  of  Irish  cloth  under  hnr  arm,  was  to  lean  on  her  strinfless  harp;  while  Britannia  wasAo  bo 
represented  embrariog  Mr.  G.,  as  be  was  seated  in  his  armed  chair,  with  an  open  piece  of  cambric 
muslin  in  his  lap ;  white  Liberty,  jitaiidiiig  behind  him,  displnyed  her  bonnet  r&ug«  en  a-pole  imme- 
diately over  his  head.  Abore  these  again  were  to  be  two  ur  three  naked,  plump  little  boys,  with 
wings,  flying  about  as  wild  an  swallows;  and  in  the  fore-grouud  were  to  be  disposed  several  bales 
•f  goods,  an  anchor,  a  pile  of  cannon-balls,  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  and  other  suitable  objects,  ealcn- 
lated  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  business ;  while  at  his  feet  were  to  be  seen  kneeling 
his  mourning  widow  and  three  children.  Ou  the  right  hand  was  to  be  a  view  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, with  palm-trees,  pyramids,  crocodiles,  and  cypresses  iu  the  distance.  Startled  by  the  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  exemplary  lady,  the  sculptor  hinted  that  the  executios  of  sudh  a  work 
would  cost  at  least  sevea  thousand  pounds. 
* '  A  mere  trifle  to  one  who  loved  as  I  have  loved !'  said  Mrs.  G.  *  Make  the  design,' 
'The  acnlptor  did  make  the  design,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  lady  called  again  :  ihe 
saw  the  beautiful  sketch  ;  and  then  ssid,  she  thonght  perhaps  k  might  appear  somewhat  loo  oetee- 
tatioos ;  that  every  body  kuew  how  extensive  poor  dear  G-'s  trade  had  been,  auJ  that  perhaps  the 
einffle  flgure  sitting  alone  would  bo  hotter,  under  alt  the  circumstances  :  the  fore-ground  might  bo 
relieved  with  certain  emblems,  etc ;  but  she  wished  the  sculptor  lo  reduce  the  de^gn  to  the  coat  of 
about  two  thousand  pounds. 

*  The  artist  arain  did  tin  she  desired,  and  her  Inte  husband  was  represented,  G.  by  himself,  O.,  la 
the  same  armed  chairs  Hibernia  had  left  her  stringless  harp  in  one  corner  ;  Britanaia  had  poaed 
her  shield  in  the  other;  Fame  had  left  her  trumpet  on  one  side  of  his  seat,  and  Liberty  had 
jHaead  the  pole,  with  her  cap  upon  it,  behind  it;  the  figures  had  taken  their  departnra,  but  tho 
emblems  remained. 

'  Three  months  more  elapsed,  and  the  widow  came  again.  Apsin  she  admired  the  design :  '  But 
would  it  not  belietter  to  adopt  a  little  sketch  which  her  friend  Mr.  Hobkirk  had  made;  merely  a 
tablet  — and  an  inscription  —  quite  plain?* 

*  Heroeboot  the  sculptor  lost  all  patience,  and  doing  a  violence  to  his  naturally  kind  tbellsgie, 
entreated  the  lady  to  transfer  her  favors  to  the  first  stone-mason  she  might  meet  with,  who  would  ao 
doubt  be  too  happy  to  receive  fifty  pounds  for  embodying  her  young  friend's  ideas.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  Mrs.  Gingham  became  Mrs.  Hobkirk, 
long  before  the  tablet  was  begun,  and  that  the  lamented  linen-draper  measures  bis 
kngth  in  the  parish  church  to  this  day,  umhonored  and  unrecorded. 


Impbovxo  Alphabst.  —  We  have  examined,  with  some  attention,  the  characters  for 
an  alphabet,  sent  us  by  a  correspondent,  and  perused  his  remarks.  The  subject  demands 
a  few  words  in  reply.  Within  two  or  three  hundred  years,  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  form  and  introduce  a  perfect  or  more  complete  alphabet  than  that  which  is 
now  used.  This  has  been  proposed  and  attempted  in  England ;  Dr.  Franklin  attempted 
it  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  more  recently,  three  or  four  plans  hsTs 
been  suggested  in  this  country.  But  all  schemes  of  this  kind  ha?e  failed.  From  the 
experience  we  have  already  had,  and  from  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  plan,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  a  nc^  alphabet  cannot  be  introduced ;  and  if  any  improvements  in  the 
alphabet  could  be  introduced,  no  scheme  that  we  have  yet  seen  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Were  a  perfect  philosophical  alphabet  to  be  formed,  many  of  the  cbaimcters 
now  used  would  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  any  others  which  can  be  invented. 
The  Latin  characters  we  now  use,  are,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  letters  which  have  been 
formed.  They  consist  of  straight  lines,  or  easy  curves,  with  few  sharp  comers,  and  no 
involutions,  or  irregularities  of  form.  They  are  more  essily  made  with  a  pen,  and  leas 
painful  to  the  eye,  than  any  other  charscters  we  have  ever  seen.  No  consideratwn 
should  induce  us  to  lay  them  aside,  and  substitute  others.  Their  extensive  use  is  ano- 
ther objection  to  change. 

The  introduction  of  entirely  new  characters  would  render  useless  all  the  books  now 
printed,  and  all  the  types  now  used.    Such  a  change  as  this  is  not  practicabla<  and  ii 
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it  mn  pnetioabls,  it  ii  doubtfiil  whether  it  would  be  expedient  The  advuitagee  would 
ecaroely  repay  the  expense,  or  compencate  for  the  immenee  trouble  which  the  chiBfe 
would  require.  Some  corrections  of  English  orthography,  which  would  be  nothing  more 
than  restoring  the  ancient  and  true  spelling,  or  rejecting  a  few  euperfluoue  letters,  in 
conformity  with  analogies,  and  with  the  pronunciation,  and  a  few  pointe  to  note  dis> 
tinetbns  of  sound,  would  render  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language  very  enay,  with- 
one  any  new  characters  to  ofiend  the  eye.  Any  alteration  which  git es  much  oflbnee  to 
the  eye,  will  naturally  be  rejected. 


'All  op  thx  Oldsk  Time.' — Ten  to  one,  reader,  that  you  never  pored  over  the  time- 
honored  pages  of  quaint  Philup  Stubbss  ;  that  you  never  surveyed  his  '  Anatomie  of 
Abuses,'  wherein  he  denounces,  in  a  catalogue  raitonni  of  the  vices  and  gayetioe  of  his 
age^  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the.  great  Babel,  in  1666.  We  therefore  consider  your 
hapless  case,  and  will  help  you  to  a  sample  of  his  matter  and  manner.  After  demurring 
against  the  *  confuse  mingle-mangle  of  spparell,  and  the  preposterous  exoease  thereoll' 
which  then  prevailed,  whereby  it  was  difficult  to  know  gentle  from  simple — 'all  whicfae^ 
he  says,  'I  coumpt  a  great  confusyon' -* he  proceeds  to  particulars,  beginning  with  the 
hat,  the  fashion  of  which  seems  to  have  been  ratiur  more  various  at  that  remote  period 
than  now : 


'  BometymM  they  um  them  aharpw  on  the  crouae,  pearkinf  op  like  the  apira  or  abaft  of  a  i 

Btaadjaffe  npa  avarterof  ayarde  above  the  crouae  of  their  heaaea,tome  mortaaona  lMaa,ai.  ^ 

Um  pbaotaaiea  or  their  inconttuite  mindea.  Other  eorae  be  flat,  and  broad  in  the  erouae,  like  tho  batr 
tlenentea  of  a  booae.  Another  aorte  have  round  crounea,  aometyaiea  with  oaa  kind  of  baada, 
aometimea  with  another ;  now  blacke^now  white,  now  ruaaet,now  red,  now  frene,ao«  yoRov;  aov 
thif ,  now  that ;  never  content  with  one  colour  or  fashion  two  daiea  to  an  ende.  And  thua  ia  vaaitia 
thev  apend  the  Lorde  his  treaanre,  consuaiyage  their  §  olden  yerea  aiMl  ailvar  dalaa  la  wiekadnaaaa 
and  aiaoe.  And  aa  the  Cuhioas  be  rare  and  itrauBge,  so  ia  the  stufle  whereof  their  battoa  bo  SMida, 
divers  also;  for  aome  are  of  ailke,  some  of  velvet,  some  of  taffetie,  some  of  aareonet,  aoao  of 
wooll,and  which  ismorecorioua.aone  of  a  certain  kind  of  finehaira.  Theaatheyeall^«aiiphaitatt«f 
twentye,  thirtye,  or  fortye  sbillioges  price,  fetched  from  beyonde  the  seas,  from  whenea  a  froat  aorta 
of  other  vanities  doe  come  be»ides :  and  so  common  a  thingit  is,  that  everie  servyng  nan,  eootrieauui, 
and  other,  even  all  indifferently,  dooe  wcare  of  these  hattes :  for  he  ia  of  no  accoont,  or  esdasatioa 
amongst  men,  if  he  have  not  a  velvet  or  taffatie  hatte ;  and  that  must  be  pinched,  and  ennnyi^y 
carved  of  the  beste  fashion.  And  some  are  not  content,  without  a  freate  buncba  of  foatkara,«f 
divara  and  sundrie  colours,  peakyage  on  top  of  their  heades.* 

He  passes  down  to  the  neck,  and  is  kindled  to  tenfold  rage,  as  he  cornea  m  contact 
with  the  manifold  abominations  of  the  ruff^  and  its  diabolical  auxiliary,  «tereA.  Hear 
him: 

*They  have  freat  and  monstroua  ruffes,  made  either  of  cambricke,  holland,  lawaa,  or  eta  of  boho 
other  the  floeat  cinth  that  can  be  gnt  for  money,  whereof  some  be  a  quarter  of  a  yanio  daope ;  yaa, 
aome  more,  very  few  lease ;  so  that  the^  slaode  a  full  quarter  of  a  yarda  (aod  mor^  from  iJMir 
neckes,  hanging  over  their  shouider-pomts,  insteade  of  a  vaile.  ButifiBolus  with  bfa  blaata,or 
Neptune  with  his  storms,  chaunee  to  hit  upon  the  crazie  barke  of  their  bruiaod  rafbs^  Ibaa  tbay 
foath  flip-flap  in  the  winde,  like  raf  a  es  that  flow  abroad,  lying  upon  their  shouldera  like  tha  diah 
doute  of  a  slut  But,  wot  you  what  1  The  devil,  as  he,  in  the  fulluesse  of  his  malice,  firat  iavealad 
these  freat  ruffes,  so  hath  he  now  found  out  also  two  great  pillar*  to  beare  up  and  BsaiatiUBO  thto  hlf 
kyngdoae  of  great  ruffes,  (for  the  devil  is  kyng  and  prince  over  all  the  children  of  prid«i)  Tbo  oao 
arche  or  pillar,  whereby  his  kyngdome  of  great  ruffes  is  underpropped,  is  a  certain  kla«le  of  liqald 
matter,  which  they  call  stabch,  wherein  the  devil  hath  willed  them  to  waah  and  diva  tbair  niflba 
well ;  which  beyng  drie,  will  then  sund  stiff  aud  inflexible  about  their  neckes.  Tha  other  pillar  ia 
a  certaine  device  made  of  wiers,  crested  for  the  purpose,  whipped  over  either  with  gold,  laiad,  ril- 
ver,  or  ailke ;  and  this  he  calleth  a  aupportaase,  or  underpropper.' 

Take  this  description  with  you,  reader,  into  some  gallery  of  old  portraits  —  such  'un- 
doubted originals'  as  sre  multiplied  abroad,  (like  Gioldsmith's  petrified  lobstersi)  for 
the  New- York  market —  and  mark  with  what  ludicrous  faithfulness  the  picture  is  drawn. 
But  do  not  sneer  with  the  satirical  Stitbbss  ;  because  thirty  yeara  may  not  elapae^  be- 
fore your  own  dress  shall  be  looked  back  upon  with  scarcely  leas  disfavor  and  contempt 
The  fashion  of  this  world  paspetb  away  !' 
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Btboh.  —  We  hflTe  been  gratified  to  perceive  the  applause  whieh  hat  been  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Simmons'  lecture  on  the  'Poetry  of  Btron,'  before  a  crowded  and  delighted 
audienee,  at  the  hall  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  It  was  admirable  in  every 
sense;  and  its  delivery,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  was  perfect.  The  lecturer  regarded 
Bjrron  as  having  been,  more  emphatically  than  any  of  bis  contemporaries,  the  poet  of 
the  age  and  of  the  people ;  more  a  cosmopolite  in  his  spirit ;  presenting  scenes,  images^ 
and  contemplationa,  of  a  mora  universal  interest ;  not  addressing  the  sympathies  ur 
tastes  of  any  particular  class,  temperament,  or  neighborhood,  but  dealing  with  the  com- 
mon mind  of  man.  In  these  respects,  the  lecturer  instituted  a  comparison  J)etweeii 
*Childe  Harold'  and  the  poetry  of  Pope,  Cowper,  Gkildsmith,  Scott,  Campbell,  Moore, 
and  Wordsworth.  In  the  extent  and  variety  of  scenes,  and  the  amount  of  observation 
on  men  and  manners,  he  placed  Childe  Harold  side  by  side  with  the  Odyssey  of  Homer. 
The  dissimilarity,  however,  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  poet,  in  their  descriptions  of 
artificial  objects,  and  of  natural  scenery,  was  very  strikingly  developed,  and  philosophi- 
cally accounted  for.  The  principal  faults,  in  the  style  of  Childe  Harold,  were  occasional 
prolixity,  over-statement  or  exaggeration,  and  frequent  egotism.  On  these  points,  espe- 
cislly  the  last,  the  lecturer  commented  with  candid  severity.  He  charged,  however,  a 
more  subtle  form  of  egotism  on  such  poets  as  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  Hunt  and 
Keats,  who  so  completely  infuse  their  own  very  peculiar  idiosyncracies  into  every  fibre 
of  their  compositions,  that  these  can  be  fiilly  appreciated  only  by  readera  of  their  own 
temperament  and  tastes ;  so  that  much  of  their  poetry  must  ever  be  insignificant  to  the 
ardent,  the  energetic,  and  the  occupied. 

With  Mr.  SiMMONs'  views  of  the  epirii  of  Byron's  poetry,  we  fully  agree.  We  think 
them  generous  and  manly.  The  ultra  rigid,  howbeit,  may  have  deemed  them  too  indul- 
gent. He  traced  back  the  misanthropy,  the  scepticism,  snd  the  voluptuousness,  that 
oceasionslly  sully  our  poet's  page,  to  certain  elements  in  his  temper,  which  combined 
to  inspire  him  with  *  a  perverse  spirit  of  nonconformity,  and  a  delight  in  defying  the 
fh>wn  of  a  harah  or  hjrpocritical  morality,  and  subduing  its  professors,  in  their  own  de- 
spite, by  the  laughing  aweetness  of  his  strain.'  '  So  far,'  said  the  lecturer,  in  substance, 
'  as  this  spirit  may  have  induced  him  to  represent  the  gratification  of  the  senses  as  the 
highest  good,  or  to  encourage  s  voluptuousness  of  the  heart,  by  stimulating  our  sensi- 
bility to  material  beauty,  without  rousing  those  energies  of  the  soul  which  alone  can 
direct  that  sensibility  aright,  the  fault  carries  its  punishment  with  it;  for  such  a  spirit 
can  be  entertained  by  none  but  an  unhappy  man,  and  embodied  on  none  but  a  perishing 
page.'  Mr.  Simmons  made  it  appear,  however,  that  much  that  had  been  objected  to, 
among  Byron's  gayeties,  was  written  with  no  other  view  than  to  expose  that  can/, 
which  the  poet  so  frequently  pronounced  to  be  the  besetting  sin  of  the  times.  After  a 
brief  analysis  of  Byron's  poetic  genius,  intellectually  considered,  the  lecturer  closed 
with  a  very  touching  allusion  to  his  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
freedom;  and  with  the  quotation  of  a  noble  passage  frum  Walter  Scott,  written  on 
hearing  the  news  of  Byron's  death. 


'  LsTTxas  raoM  Roms.'  —  Our  readers,  we  are  aure,  will  share  our  gratification,  in 
the  perusal  of  another  series  of  Lettere  from  the  popular  author  of  the  'Lettera  from 
Palmyra.'  They  will  form,  in  some  sort,  a  sequel  to  those  well-known  papera,  and  will 
be  found  to  possess,  as  they  proceed,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  an  equal,  or  if  possible 
a  superior  interest.  They  will  bring  back,  we  may  judge  as  well  from  the  scene  and 
era  chosen  as  from  the  ability  of  the  writer,  with  vivid  distinctness,  the  long-vanished 
Past.  There  will  be  hesrd  *the  voice  of  Time  disparting  towera;'  and  the  mighty 
events  which  are  now  buried  *\n  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  yesra/  will  be  barsd, 
like  the  splendore  of  Palmyra,  to  the  eye  of  the  Present.  But  enough  fbr  conjecture. 
We  shall  see  anon. 
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*  La  Pctitk  Augusta.*  ~  Crowded  aa  we  are  for  apaoe^  we  yet  ctonot  n«at  the  in- 
clination to  devote  a  few  lince  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  touching  the  merita  of 
this  extraordinary  Iktle  girl  ~  a  mere  child  of  twelve  yeara.  Gkacefiii,  lithe^  and  fiury- 
like,  yet  firm  in  her  step,  and  ripo  in  her  execution,  ahe  has  won  at  onoo  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  finished  artiste.  With  an  expressive  and  handsome  eouateoanoe,  finely- 
moulded  limbs,  and  such  richness  of  early  talent,  what  may  not  be  «xpected  of  her, 
when  she  shall  have  returned  from  abroad,  with  the  advantagea  of  atudy,  under  the 
best  masters  and  mistresses  of  her  art  ?  The  delighted  audiences  who  have  attended 
her  recent  performances  at  the  Park«  can  realise  what  auch  improvement  will  eflacl,  in 
one  so  preeminently  promising. 


LITERARY     RECORD. 

*  The  Motlst  Book.'  —  Our  deceased  friend, '  Bbn.  Smith,'  whose  fiineral  obsequies 
were  celebrated  in  these  pages  msny  months  since,  comes  before  the  public  again  in 
'The  Motley  Book'  —  much  to  our  surprise,  of  course;  since,  as  Scott  aaid  to  hia  wife, 
if  he  was  not  dead,  his  friends  treated  him  very  wrongfully  in  burying  hiin.  The  work 
will  consist  of  a  series  of  talcs  and  sketches,  intended  to  repreaent  what  is  humoroua 
and  touching  in  life  and  character ;  and  its  professed  object  is,  to  '  while  away  a  dull 
hour,  to  cheer  a  doubting  or  despondent  heart,  and  to  prove  that  the  world  is  not  yet 
turned  into  a  moping,  melancholy  pageant.'  Mr.  Smith  has  a  tolemble  eye  for  the 
burlesque  and  the  humorous;  but  generally,  in  his  lighter  aketchea,  his  oaavasa  ia  q«ite 
too  crowded ;  and  a  sense  of  vagueness  —  of  something  sometimes  mifficiently  dn^ 
it  may  be,  but  still  always  shadowy  and  in  patches  —  detracts  from  the  merit  of  his 
humorous  performances.  Let  him  curb  his  fancy  somewhat,  when  it  ia  moat  diqioaad 
to  curvet  and  rolick,  if  he  desire  to  gain  or  retain  his  reader'a  remembrance  and  admi- 
ration. 'Pickwick,'  for  example,  is  inimitable  in  its  humor;  but  that  humor  ia  never 
confused,  nor  frittered  away  in  elevating  trifies,  unless  they  are  eflectively  aooeaaory  to 
the  writer's  purpose.  The  '  Potters'  Field'  is  not  ill  conceived.  It  haa  a  touch  of  the 
German  spirit,  with  something  Radcliflfcian  in  language ;  and  it  bringa  collateral  aatiia 
to  bear  upon  certain  abuses  of  the  cold  and  heartless  present.  The  '  Motley  Book'  ia 
illustrated  by  three  engravings  on  wood,  and  the  whole  is  creditable  in  extemala.  JAMsa 
TcaNEY,  Jr.,  Gold-street. 

'The  New- Vorkkr.' —  The  fifth  volume  of  this  widely-circulated  weekly  jonmal 
will  commence  on  the  24th  instmit.  The  favorable  opinion  which  we  have  heretofore 
expressed  of  this  periodical,  has  been  enhanced  by  its  increasing  merit  Ita  literary 
articles,  original  and  selected,  evince  talent  and  good  taste,  its  editorial  department 
great  industry  and  sound  jud:;mont,  and  its  criticisms,  discrimination  andfearleaa  can- 
dor. Its  professed  political  airnft  are,  to  exhibit  the  views  of  all  partiea  andaect%  aaseC 
forth  by  their  leaders  and  oracles.  Pask  Benjamin,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  *  American 
Monthly  Magazine,'  has  recently  assumed  the  supervision  of  the  hterary  department 
There  is  a  city  and  foreign  department,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Eloeiogk,  a  competent 
co-laborer  with  Messrs.  Greeley  and  Benjamin,  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  woik. 
We  cordially  wish  the  'New-Yorker'  that  support,  to  which  it  preaenta  imdeniaUe 
claims,  and  which  it  has  secured,  to  an  almost  unexampled  extent. 


Portrait  of  Osceola.  —  A  full  length  hkencss  of  Osceola,  drawn  on  atone  by 
of  our  first  artists,  will  soon  be  published.  The  sketch  was  taken  in  May  laat,  fiom  life^ 
by  Capt.  J.  R.  Vinton,  of  the  United  States'  Army,  and  includes  a  view  of  the  loeol^ 
Lake  Monroe  and  the  adjacent  scenery.  It  is  a  striking  portrait  of  the  renowned  war- 
rior, while  in  full  health  and  vigor.  It  will  be  executed  upon  fine  India  paper,  in  thafint 
style  of  the  art,  and  with  an  appropriate  margin  for  binding.  New-Yoik :  Wnxuii 
W.  Hoofer,  engraver,  126  Nassau- street. 
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Thk  Amxbican  Joubv ai.  of  Mcdical  Sciknck,  for  the  Febraary  garter,  haa  juat 
been  published.  It  is  a  full  and  varied  number.  The  contents  embraee,  among  other 
things,  the  singfular  story  of  a  lady  in  New- Hampshire,  who,  after  having  beheld  an 
exhibition  of  the  aurora  borealis, '  gave  out  lambent  glories*  for  the  space  of  two  raontha^ 
from  the  extremities  of  her  person,  in  the  shape  of  electric  sparks;  and  a  report  of  a 
well-known  trial  for  murder,  in  Massachusetts,  by  means  of  abortion.  There  ara 
descriptions,  moreover,  of  some  splendid  funguses,  several  admirable  tumors,  one  or 
two  pleasing  'iseues,'  and  a  beautisoroe  case  of  '  infantine  monstrosity,*  of  which  we 
perceive  our  charming  bard,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Esq.,  with  characteristic  (profess^al,  not 
poetical,)  enthusiasm,  has  secured  a  cast.  Delightsome  reading,  especially  to  roe  unini- 
tiated, are  the  '  General  Therapeutics ;'  but,  beside  these  and  the  other  attractive  sub- 
jects we  have  mentioned,  we  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  treatises  on  opthalmology, 
toxicology,  staphylorophy,  and  anchylosis  — not  forgetting  ^he  pleasant  miscellaneous 
mtUttrt  (we  trust  we  are  understood,)  in  the '  Quarterly  Periscope,''  or  medical  *  EditoPa 
Table,'  whereon  many  subjects  are  cut  up  with  great  coolness  and  evident  discrimina- 
tion.   Philadelphia :  Cakev,  Lea  AND  Blanchard.   New-York  :  Wiley  and  PtrrsAM. 

'  The  Gbbat  Meteopolis.'  —  A  second  series  of  the  *  Great  Metropolie,'  by  the  author 
of  *  Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,'  has  just  been  issued,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Caret  and  A.  Habt.  The  first  of  these  volumes  is  much 
the  most  novel  and  entertaining.  '  Almacks,'  that  tyrannical  congress  of  metropo- 
litan *  society'-dealers,  is  here  laid  open,  in  all  its  ramified  detaila ;  there  is  a  chapter 
upon  parties  and  politics;  literature,  authors,  and  publishers,  furnish  themes  for  two 
more  divisions;  and  the  Bank  of  England,  with  its  diversified  objects  of  interest,  forma 
the  subject  of  another.  A  history  of,  and  scenes  at,  the  Stock  and  Royal  Exchanges, 
and  sketches  of  the  Old  bailey  and  Newgate  prisons,  with  some  very  hard  reading  un- 
der the  caption  of '  Penny-a-Liners,'  complete  the  second  volume.  The  wit  and  pathos 
of  the  prison  portions  of  the  work  are  labored  and  feeble ;  and  both  are  hacknied,  withal. 
For  the  rest,  there  ismuch  of  entertaining  information  embraced,  in  a  book-making  way ; 
that  is,  a  large  piece  of  bread  is  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  butter.  The  style  is  looas 
and  gossiping,  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  the  less  attractive  on  this  account,  to  the 
general  reader. 

A  Reviews  a  Reviewed.  — We  have  looked  over  the  sheets  of  a  neat  pamphlet, 
from  the  pen  of  a  resident  Virginian,  now  passing  through  the  press,  entitled  '  A  De- 
fence of  the  Character  of  Thomas  Jeppebson,  againt*t  a  writer  in  the  'New- York 
Review.'  After  animadverting  with  much  severity  upon  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
article  in  the  review,  as  well  as  upon  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  supposed  author, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  notice,  verux/im,  the  various  charges  against  Mr.  Jeffebson  ;  as 
his  religious  opitMons,  attempts  at  proselyteism,  perversions  in  his  'Ana,'  authorship  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  etc.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Jeffebson' s  public  acts,  and  a  few  reflections  upon  his  life  and  character.  The  pam- 
phlet will  soon  be  pubhshed. 

Ambbican  Monthlv  Magazine.  —  A  new  volume  of  this  periodical  commenced  in 
January  last,  with  increased  attractions,  both  in  a  literary  and  external  point  of  view. 
The  editor,  Pabk  Benjamin,  Esq.,  is  the  capable  pilot  at  the  helm,  and  under  him  is  a 
'  branch'  adjunct,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Robebt  Walsh,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  (son  of  the 
sometime  editor  of  the  American  duarterly  Review,  and  'National  Gazette'  newspaper, 
now  abroad,)  of  whom  report  speaks  favorably.  Imbued  with  the  proper  Amerieaa 
spirit,  in  relation  to  our  literary  intereats  and  repute,  rendered  entertaining  by  good  con- 
tributors, and  valuable  from  unbiassed  critical  and  competent  editorial  direction,  we 
cannot  choose  but  solicit  for  the  work  the  patronage  which  its  merits  demand,  and 
should  secure,  and  to  wish  for  it  a  prosperous  and  asefal  longevity. 
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Ths  Pickwick  Papbhs.  ~  A  large  and  very  handsome  ToliiaM^  with  niuneroiii  iUu»- 
traiions  by  Sam  Wxller,  Jr.,  and  ALrasD  Ckowquill,  recently  puMiahed  by  Meaara. 
Carkt,  Lea  and  Blanchabd,  contains  all  the  *  papera'  connected  with  the  life  and 
times  of  that  renowned  old  twaddler,  *  Samubl  Pickwick,  Esq.,  O.  C,  M.  P.  C  But 
what  an  incarnation  of  beneTolence  was  he,  and  what  a  very  clever  aervant  that  waa  of 
his  ~  yoang  Mr.  Weller  !  Oh,  quite  so !  Mr.  Tveket,  Gtold-atreet,  has  iaaued  a  aimi- 
lar  edition,  bat  upon  a  larger  type,  and  with  more  numeroui,  and  in  soma  inatancea 
better,  engravings,  fiic  similes  of  the  London  edition.    Wilbt  awo  Putmam. 

THOM^a  Campbell,  Esq.—  We  have  examined  a  specimen  or  'cider'  copy  of  a  new 
London  edition  of  Campbell's  poems,  admirably  illustrated,  (after  the  manner  of  the 
English  issue  of  Rogebb'  *  Italy,')  by  numerous  engravings  in  the  beat  atyle  of  the  art 
Two  or  three  poems,  never  before  published,  will  appear  in  the  woik.  One  of  these  ia 
given  in  preceding  pages  of  our  present  number.  We  cannot  doubt  that  whan  the 
splendid  volume  in  question  shall  have  been  published  in  this  country,  it  will  command 
an  extensive  sale.    How  indeed  should  it  be  otherwise? 

The  '  Rejected  Addresses.'  —  Why  is  not  this  admirable  work  reprinted,  and  '  War- 
reniana'  along  with  it?  Both  are  aa  rich  as  they  are  rare.  We  have  had  nnmeioua 
inquiries  for  the  former,  but  it  is  not  to  be  obtained.  A  friend  writes  aa  firom  Bufilo^  in 
this  state:  '  I  possessed,  some  eighteen  years  since,  a  copy  of  the  'Rejected  Addnssea»' 
and  lost  it  by  casualty.  I  have  been  ever  since  seeking  it,  in  vain ;  nor  have  I  seen,  in 
all  that  time,  an  extract  made  from  its  pages,  until  I  saw  youra.  I  heard  of  a  copy  in 
a  private  library  in  Vermont,  and  commissioned  a  friend  to  procara  it  for  me,  but  as 
yet  without  success.' 

New  Works.— The  Brothers  Harper  have  published,  in  one  volume^  with  iUna- 
trations  by  Cruikshank,  Fielding's  '  Ameua.'  Qood  wine  needs  no  btiah.  Tlis  asms 
publishers  will  issue,  in  the  course  of  the  present  month,  'Scenery  of  the  Hesvensb'by 
our  correspondent,  Dr.  Dick,  of  Scotland;  Rev.  Dr.  Fisk's  Travels  in  Europe;  *Tbs 
Monk  of  Cimi^s/  by  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  '  Cromwell,'  by  the  popular  author  of  *  Ths 
Brothers.' 

The  New-York  Dailv  Whig'  and  '  Morning  Chboniclb*  are  two  diurasli^  of  the 
smaller  class,  which  deserve  mention  and  praise,  for  literary  and  other  merits.  Xr. 
Dawes,  of  the  former,  is  a  fine  poet,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an  able  proae- writer;  and  the 
lost  named  journal,  aside  from  its  claims  as  a  literary  vehicle,  is  the  most  pefiect  speci- 
men of  newspaper  typography  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  Albion.— This  excellent  literary  journal  commenced  its  sixth  volume,  of  the 
new  series,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  January.  The  two  plates  of  the  *New  Housas  of 
Parliament,'  and  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred,  hsve  bean  re- 
touched by  the  artist,  and  together  with  a  new  one,  of  equal  merit,  will  be  included  il 
the  numbers  forwarded  to  new  subscribers. 

*  MuLTUM  IN  Parvo.'  —  Mcssrs.  E.  L.  Carev  and  A.  Hart  have  issued,  in  two 
very  handsome  and  corpulent  vo!umc9,  the  complete  works  of  Captain  Masktat  and 
Lady  Blessington.     Fine  portraits  of  each  author  embellish  the  volumes. 

TuE  Dram%. — The  dramatic  notices  for  the  \an  month,  with  macb  other  matter,  prepared  ibr 
the  prcAeiit  number,  are  bidden,  by  inexorable  NccrMity,  to  bide  their  tine.  Mr.  WaiaacR  ew- 
tainly  deserves  the  praise  so  liberally  bestowed  by  our  correspondent ;  for  better  leaaar y,  a  WtMr 
company,  aud  better  actinf ,  are  not  to  be  found  hereabout,  than  nt  the  Nati<mal  Tbeatra*  Aad 
equally  ju«t  is  the  critique  of  '  C  upon  the  '  Love  Chaae,'  aa  performed  at  the  Vmtk  \  iieee  Ha  in- 
volutions, convolutions,  iuversioni,  and  affectations  of  quaiotneaa,  where  plaia  proia  ia  akee  Cka 
raw  materiel,  deaerved  'showing  up.'  Yet  are  we  compelled  to  omit  both  theea  artidai,  'aad 
nameless  numbers  moe.' 

•*«  The  poetical  favors  of  three  or  four  valued  correspondent*,  aoma  of  which  era  la  tf^9,  kava 
prevented  accidenul  barriers  to  insertion.  '  King  Christian,'  *  Marks  of  Time,*  aad  'Oar  Waddiaf- 
Days,'  will  appear  in  the  April  number. 
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THE    POWER    OP    MIND. 


PAST    ON  C. 


Among  the  earliest  ideas  which  we  form,  is  that  of  power.  When 
its  exertion  is  seen,  our  interest  is  always  excited,  aud  where  there 
is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be  possessed  and  wielded  by  us,  at  our 
pleasure,  its  possession  is  intensely  desired.  '  The  infant,'  says  Dr. 
Brown,  *  is  pleased,  when  we  shake  for  the  first  time  the  bells  of  his 
little  rattle,  before  we  put  it  into  his  possession ;  but  when  he  has  it 
in  his  own  hands,  and  makes  the  noise,  which  is  then  such  delightful 
music  to  his  ear,  by  his  own  effort,  his  rapture  is  more  than  doubled.' 
This  desire  of  power  grows  with  our  growth,  and  extends  through 
the  whole  circle  of  faculties  which  we  call  into  successive  exercise, 
and  to  nearly  all  the  objects  with  which  we  find  ourselves  surrounded. 
We  learn  indeed  to  control  its  exercise,  and  we  strive  to  dissimulate, 
when  conscious  of  its  existence,  and  are  unwilling  to  permit  the 
disclosure  of  its  influence.  But  this  only  shows  the  extent  to  which 
its  prevalence  may  be  traced. 

The  simple  desire  of  power  is  not  of  itself,  not  necessarily,  wrong. 
It  is  not  one  of  those  dispositions  against  which  we  are  bound  to 
wage  unceasing  war  for  its  extinction.  On  the  contrary,  many 
valuable  and  important  purposes  are  promoted  by  it.  Its  uncon- 
trolled indulgence,  or  its  mere  subordination  to  the  principle  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  is  indeed  much  to  be  deprecated.  And  perhaps 
unfortunately  for  the  good  name  of  this  desire  of  power,  its  perver- 
sion has  most  frequently  attended  its  successful  prosecution. 

The  mere  power  of  muscular  force,  which  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  brute  creation,  and  in  an  inferior^egree  to  many  of  them, 
is  surely  not  that  which  gives  any  ennobling  distinction  to  us,  or  on 
account  of  which  we  have  any  high  cause  for  self-gratulation.  It  is 
very  often  possessed,  to  the  greatest  extent,  by  those  who  seem  en- 
dued with  very  few  estimable  qualities  of  heart  or  mind.  Nor  is  the 
power  which  wealth,  or  rank,  or  ancestry  gives,  though  certainly  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  that  which  consists  in  brute  force,  to  be 
considered  as  invested  with  any  thing  like  the  same  interest,  to  the 
noble  and  ingenuous  soul,  as  the  power  of  mind.* 

This  is  the  subject,  which  too  tamely,  perhaps  too  presumptuous]]^ 
we  have  selected  for  the  present  consideration  of  the  reader.  What 
school -boy  has    not  written  something  upon  the  power  of  mind  1 
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and  what  philosopher  has  ever  fully  analyzed  it  1  With  no  preten- 
sions to  have  struck  out  new  light  on  such  a  topic,  our  bumble  pur- 
pose shall  be,  to  concentrate,  and  profitably  direct,  some  rays  ot  the 
old.  We  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  sketch  the  appropriate  sphere  of 
its  exercise ;  ofier  some  practical  suggestions  on  the  means  of  in- 
creasing this  power ;  and  then  consider  the  motives  by  which  its  ex- 
ercise, and  the  desire  of  its  acquisition,  ought  always  to  be  controlled. 

The  first  thing  proposed  is,  to  sketch  the  appropriate  sphere  for 
the  exercise,  or  the  development  of  the  power  of  mind.  It  has 
indeed  an  ample  field  —  from  the  lowest  act,  dependant  on  the  will, 
upward  through  all  the  simple  and  complex  arrangement  of  ingeni- 
ous mechanism,  comprising  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
relations  we  sustain  to  the  material  universe.  The  power,  too,  of 
adaptation  and  subserviency  ;  where  the  ascertainment  of  nature's 
laws  gives  to  this  power  of  mind  the  opportunity  of  rendering  nature's 
most  steadfast  course  obedient  to  some  useful  subordinate  purposes 
to  which  man  desires  to  direct  it ;  and  last  of  all,  and  chief  of  all, 
the  power  over  mind  itself,  either  our  own  or  the  mind  of  others,  in 
all  its  faculties,  understanding,  affections,  and  will.  To  give  a  few 
of  the  simplest  illustrations  in  each  of  these  departments,  must  suffice. 

The  first  and  lowest  exercise  of  the  power  of  mind,  above  noticed, 
is  when  the  mechanical  powers  are  applied  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  object,  to  which  our  physical  energy,  without  this  assistance, 
would  be  inadequate.     Necessity,  that  prolific  mother  of  useful  in- 
ventions, must  early  have  led  to  the  discovery  and  application  of 
the  simpler  mechanical  powers  ;  and  perhaps  no  nation  or  tribe  of 
men  has  ever  been  found  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  have  employed  some 
of  them,  to  accomplish  that  which  the  hand  or  the  shoulder  was  found 
unequal  to,  without  this  aid.     In  the  absence  of  all  historical  records, 
of  the  first  invention  and  application  of  so  simple  a  contrivance,  coo- 
jecture  may  easily  and  safely  suggest  the  process.     When,  in  erect- 
mg  their  first  rude  dwellings,  or  in  removing  some  obelructions  from 
an  oft-frequented  pathway,  man,  unaided  by  his  fellows,  had  found 
his  own  strengh  unequal  to  the  task  of  raising  the  mass  of  stone  or 
wood,  which  his  purpose  required  him  to  remove,  he  casts  aroand 
him  for  the  means  of  its  accomplishment     Accidental  observation 
may,  in  many  ways,  have  taught  him,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the  lever. 
Accustomed,  as  he  would  be,  to  the  observation  of  the  simplest  ob- 
jects and  occurrences  in  nature,  we  can  conceive  of  no  way  m  which 
he  would  more  likely  discover  this  power,  than  by  beholding  the 
sturdy  trunks  or  even  roots  of  lofty  trees,  caused  to  move,  to  vibrate  by 
the  power  of  the  winds  on  their  tops  ;  when  the  same  power,  or  a 
far  greater,  if  applied  near  to  the  ground,  would  produce  no  effect. 
The  inference  and  the  application  would  be  easy.     With  some  long 
branch  of  the  tree,  of  convenient  size,  he  repairs  again  to  the  object 
he  had  just  found  too  ponderous  to  be  moved  by  his  hand.     Placing 
one  end  of  this  rude  lever-bar  under  the  mass,  and  fixing  a  rest  or 
fulcrum,  he  applies  his  hand  to  the  other  end,  and  as  he  finds  the  ob- 
ject accomplished  with  ease,  he  experiences  a  satisfaction  arising 
from  the  same  principle,  which  gives  delight,  en  the  other  hand,  to 
the  infant  first  shaking  his  rattle,  and  on  the  other  to  the  philosopher 
of  Syracuse,  exclaiming  with  ecstacy,  on  accomplishing  the  solution 
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of  a  difficult  and  important  problem, '  evqUxa  I  bv^ku  f  From  thii 
lowest  specimen  of  the  power  of  mind  —  so  low,  indeed,  that  per- 
haps it  will  be  contendea  that  there  is  no  mind  about  it  —  you  may 
go  upward,  step  by  step,  through  all  the  simple  and  combined  exer- 
cise of  mechanical  skill,  in  giving  new  force,  or  rather  new  modifica- 
tions and  useful  varieties  to  the  application  of  force,  from  the  sim- 
plest artificer's  wedee  or  wheel,  to  the  astonishing  achievements  of 
Archimedes,  in  the  defence  of  an  ancient,  or  that  of  Crale,  in  that  of 
a  more  modem,  city  ;  where,  so  confident  were  a  small  garrison  of 
the  power  of  mind,  that  they  dared  an  overwhelming  army  to  the 
assault,  and  by  the  machines  of  their  ingenuity,  sent  them  back  dis- 
comfited and  overwhelmed. 

The  power  of  adaptation  and  subserviency  may  be  variously  illus- 
trated. In  hydraulics,  or  the  application  of  water-falls  to  the  mov- 
ing of  machinery,  where  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  gravita- 
tion, and  the  force  of  fluids,  enables  man  to  apply  that  force,  which 
before  expended  itself  in  vain,  to  any  of  bis  purposes ;  in  the 
expansive  force  of  rapid  combustion,  which  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  gunpowder ;  in  the  power  of  steam,  also, 
which  is  now  developed  in  some  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions  of 
human  skill  and  ingenuity  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  modem 
discovery.  The  polarity  of  the  magnet  is,  in  the  mariner's  compass, 
made  subservient  to  the  most  useful  and  important  purposes ;  and 
the  transit  of  a  planet,  which  with  mathematical  precision  is  antici- 
pated, furnishes,  in  its  occurrence,  the  means  or  the  opportunity  for 
still  farther  and  more  interesting  discovery.  So  the  air  and  the  light, 
the  tides  and  the  winds,  the  instincts  of  animals,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  man,  by  the  power  of  mind,  investigates,  and  then, 
by  an  adaptation  in  itself  as  simple  as  its  results  are  wonderful, 
makes  them  subservient  to  his  purposes.  How  noble,  in  this  respect, 
are  our  endowments,  and  how  gloriously  do  they  illustrate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Author  of  our  being  1  Many  things  which  He  has  placed 
entirely  beyoud  our  control,  whose  natures  we  cannot  alter,  whose 
course  we  can  neither  stop  nor  change,  we  are  thus  permitted,  by  a 
knowledge  of  their  properties,  and  by  a  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
their  course,  to  make  almost  as  directly,  and  far  more  extensively,  sub- 
servient to  our  own  benefit,  than  though  their  natures  and  move- 
ments were  entirely  under  our  direction. 

But  the  power  of  mind  over  mind,  over  itself  and  over  others',  is 
the  noblest  of  its  achievements.  By  this,  he  who  has  skill  to  wield 
the  energies  within  him,  may  control,  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent, 
the  noblest  of  the  works  of  God.  By  argument,  he  can  carry  conviction 
to  the  reason,  and  bend  the  understanding  to  his  purpose.  By  sympa- 
thy, and  all  the  other  inlets  to  the  heart,  he  wins  over  its  affections, 
and  makes  them  c6oporate  in  the  attainment  of  his  objects.  By 
imagination,  and  the  graphic  delineations  and  vivid  coloring  of  the 
brilliant  images  made  successively  to  pass  before  the  contemplation, 
an  ideal  presence  arrests  and  enchains  the  attention.  Then,  having 
yielded  ourselves  up  to  the  entire  control  of  the  potent  enchantment, 
by  the  combined  influence  of  motives  which  the  understanding  ad- 
mits, and  the  aflections  and  imagination  cooperate  to  strengthen,  the 
will  is  gained,  and  whatever  of  influence  and  aid  is  in  our  power. 
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becomes  subsidiary  to  the  aims  of  bim  who  thus  wields  our  minds 
by  the  powers  of  his  own.    Perhaps  no  more  perfect  illustration  of 
this  influence  can  be  found,  than  in  the  finished  orator,  whose  clear 
philosophy  sheds  light  upon  the  understandings  of    his    hearers, 
whose  sincere  and  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
what  he  advances,  gains  over  their  sympathies  and  confidence  to  his 
side ;  and  who  unites  with  all  the  rest  the  real  spirit  of  impassioned 
poetry,  and  into  the  creations  of  his  fancy  knows  how  to  infuse  so 
much  of  seeming  truth,  as  for  the  time  to  make  us  forget  that  they 
are  ideal.     To  all  these  requisites,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  he 
should  be  of  sound  integrity,  having  principles  too  stern  to  yield  to 
any  flattering  temptations  which  might  prompt  him  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  side  ;  and  then,  it  no  unfriendly  prejudices 
exist  in  those  who  listen  to  him,  his  triumph  will  be  complete.    With 
what  an  exulting  consciousness  of  power  may  such  a  man  rise  up, 
knowing  that  the  eyes  of  thousands  are  eagerly  turned  upon  him,  and 
feeling  in  himself  the  full  assurance,  that  the  high-wrought  expecta- 
tion which  causes  every  heart  to  beat  with  impatience,  and  every 
ear  of  the  mute  throng  to  be  turned  to  catch  each  accent  from  his 
lips,  he  can  more  than  realize.     Such  examples  of  mental  power 
we  are  sometimes  permitted  to  see,  in  our  halls  of  legislation,  and 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  more  rarely,  perhaps,  ministering  at 
the  altars  of  religion.     If  there  be  any  where  a  more  noble  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  mind  than  this,  it  is  only  where,  with  all  this 
consciousness  of  the  strength  that  can  be  put  forth,  at  will,  upon 
extraneous  objects,  the   possessor   nobly  chooses  to  direct  those 
energies  inward,'and  gain  a  moral  triumph  more  truly  noble,  be- 
cause less  pompously  dazzling,  by  self-control,  than  which  nothing 
seems  to  the  inconsiderate  more  easy,  or  is  found  practically  more 
difficult ;  which  is  despised  by  those  who  never  practice  it,  and  ne- 
glected by  those  who  need  it  most ;  which  increases  in  difficulty  as 
we  increase  our  power  over  others,  and  the  want  of  which  is  seldom 
suspected,  until  that  very  want  has  insured  the  destruction  of  our 
best  interests.     How  many,  alas !  by  its  habitual  neglect,  have  blasted 
the  hopes  of  their  friends  and  their  country,  and  when  too  late  to 
repair  the  mischief,  have  sat  down  to  brood  in  sullen  despondency 
over  the  perversion  of  those  powers,  which,  if  more  discreetly 
directed,  would  have  secured  their  own  happiness,  and  sensibly  aug- 
mented that  of  their  follow  creatures.     Had  that  peerless  man  of 
modern  times,  whose  sun  of  glory  went  down  in  clouds  and  blood  at 
Waterloo,  remembered  that  there  was  a  nobler  and  more  difficult 
victory  to  achieve,  than  those  he  won  over  the  beleaguering  hosts  of 
enemies  which  he  led,  in  successive  triumph,  through  almost  every 
nation  in  Europe;  had  he  turned  that  power  inward  upon  himself, 
^  which  in  its  goings  forth  seemed  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  then  would 
not  his  closing  scenes  have  formed  so  melancholy,  and  humbling,  and 
even  pitiful  a  contrast  with  that  splendid  pageantry  in  which  he  had 
moved  before.     Then,  too,  would  not  France,  beautiful  and  chival- 
rous France,  after  having  waded  through  an  ocean  of  blood  in  the 
accomplishment  of  one  revolution,  have  been  forced  to  sit  down  fur 
almost  a  score  of  years,  under  the  rule  of  monarchs  imposed  on  her 
by  foreign  armies ;  and  when  submission  to  their  senseless  and  un- 
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blu&hiDg  attempts  at  lawless  tyranny  had  ceased  to  be  a  Tiitue,  she 
would  not  have  been,  constrained  to  come  forth  again  and  put  her  all 
at  hazard,  as  we  recently  beheld  it,  between  the  clamors  of  anarchy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  more  grievous  despotism  on  the  other. 

In  considerine  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  power  of  mind 
may  be  increased,  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  remembered,  that  the 
laws  of  matter,  and  many  of  the  principles  and  rules  applicable  to 
its  control,  are  here  entirely  irrelevant.  To  withdraw  the  attention 
from  the  various  and  enchanting  phenomena  without,  to  the  more 
wonderful  but  generally  unnoticed  process  continually  advancing 
within,  is  not,  to  the  great  mass,  found  an  easy  task.  But  thoush 
difficult  at  the  commencement,  it  is  indispensable  to  our  success  in 
self-improvement,  and  is  rendered  by  repeated  efforts,  not  only  less 
irksome,  but  even  welcome  and  delightful.  • 

The  very  first  of  the  means  I  mention  for  increasing  the  power 
of  mind,  is  possessing  ourselves  of  a  deep  and  permanent  convic- 
tion of  the  superior  value  of  mental  over  other  acquisitions.  He 
will  never  probably  make  i^ny  considerable  advances  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  a  mind,  of  the  possession  of  which  he 
remains,  willingly,  almost  unconscious.  Nor  will  he  greatly  profit 
by  any  suggestions  for  its  elevation  and  efficiency,  if  he  is  conti- 
nually disposed  to  place  sensual  gratifications,  or  even  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  and  the  dazzling  array  of  equipage  and  show,  in  the 
first  rank  of  desirable  acquisitions.  The  mind  and  the  heart  will 
feel  the  power  of  their  own  natural  associations  attracting  them 
irresistibly  to  the  objects  of  their  preference.  He  cannot,  with  a 
becoming  relish,  use  the  means  of  mental  discipline  and  improve- 
ment, whose  face  is  always  mantled  with  blushes  when  he  meets  one 
who  possesses  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  more  of  this  world's  pelf 
than  himself;  who,  however  degraded  may  be  his  intellect,  is  an 
object  of  envy  for  his  pecuniary  possessions.  But  to  pour  forth  the 
most  bitter  invectives  against  this  absurd  but  too  common  preference, 
would  accomplish  very  little  toward  its  removal.  Still,  we  may  be 
permitted,  with  deference,  to  suggest,  that  in  a  country  proverbially 
characterized  for  the  eager  prosecution  of  gain,  where  no  object  of 
emulation  is  more  generally  cherished  than  mammon,  which,  whether 
obtained  or  not,  has  in  so  many  instances  proved  the  object  of  a 
most  unholy  and  debasing  idolatry,  there  may  be  cause  to  fear  lest 
the  contagious  influence  of  example  should  supplant  whatever  of 
preference  we  may  have  felt  disposed  to  award  to  mental  culture, 
and  thus  carry  us  away  in  the  surrounding  dense  crowd  of  the 
votaries  of  wealth.  These  considerations  suggest  the  propriety  of 
mentioning,  as  the  first  means  for  increasing  the  power  of  mmd, 
this  necessary  conviction  of  its  superior  importance.  Now,  by 
whatever  process  this  conviction  can  be  most  easily  and  firmly  pro- 
duced, let  it  be  preeminently  and  broadly  laid,  at  the  very  thresh- 
hold. 

Another  most  essential  means  of  increasing  mental  power,  is  to 
have  great  objects  in  view.  Superior  power  of  mind  is  the  effect, 
as  much  as  it  is  the  cause,  of  aiming  at  elevated  attainments.  To 
fix  the  mind  upon  trifling  objects  will  produce  a  trifling  mind  ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  what  is  called  genius,  ia  the  effect 
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of  atiOMKIy  oontemplating  and  srdemlJjr  parBumg  d^gredi  of  oseel- 
lOBOO  wdthy  of  the  human  uadentaoding. 

The  object  thus  selected,  may  not,  in  every  instance,  be  sneh  as 
would  commend  the  wisdom  of  its  choice  to  universal  approbation. 
It  is  sufficient  that  he  who  chooses  it  finds  a  full  justification  for  his 
prissent  preference,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  surround 
him,  or  the  specific  puipose  which  he  has  in  yiew.  The  eloquent 
and  philosophical  John  Foster,  in  his  essay  on  decision  of  character, 
defends  the  philanthropist  Howard  from  the  censure  of  the  mere 
▼otiaries  of  taste,  who  have  ventured  to  complain  that,  on  one  of  his 
errands  of  mercy,  he  could  visit  Rome,  and,  impelled  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  urgent  duty,  actually  refuse  himself  time  to  survey 
the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  He  closes  the  paragraph  by  remark- 
ing of  this  conduct  that  it  implied  an  inconceivable  severity  of  con- 
viction, that  he  had  one  thing  to  do ;  and  that  he  who  would  do 
some  great  thing  in  this  short  life,  must  apply  himself  to  the  work 
with  such  a  concentration  of  his  forces,  as  to  idle  spectators,  who 
live  only  to  amuse  themselves,  may  look  like  insanity. 

It  was  not  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  that  the 
astronomer  in  Rasselas,  who  imagined  that  he  governed  the  winds 
and  presided  over  the  powers  of  nature,  is  made  to  be  so  profound 
in  his  science.  Even  this  partial  derangement  might,  and  probably 
would,  conduce  to  a  vigorous  acquisition  of  knowledge,  by  confining 
his  attention  to  the  subject  in  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  so 
important  a  part,  and  so  great  responsibility.  It  is  the  ambitious 
purpose  of  high  attainment  in  every  thing  at  once,  which  has  frit- 
tered away  the  force  of  many  minds  nobly  endowed,  and  which,  if 
judiciously  controlled  and  directed  to  the  attainment  of  almost  any 
single  object,  might  not  only  have  reached  that  goal  with  compar»- 
tive  ease,  but  would  also  have  acquired  a  power  or  a  momentum  in 
that  progress,  which  would  afterward  have  enabled  them  to  enter 
new  fields,  and  attempt  new  enterprises,  with  success. 

And  here  let  us  suggest,  whether  the  lyceums  and  various  literary 
and  scientific  associations,  which  have  been  so  rapidly  multiplied  en 
late,  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  accomplish  all  the  benign  results 
for  which  they  have  been  instituted,  and  which  seem  to  lie  foiriy 
within  their  sphere,  unless  such  subordinate  divisions  of  labor  ana 
of  oli^ect  be  marked  out  by  their  members  for  themselves,  aa  their 
peculiar  taste,  capacity,  necessity,  or  any  other  circumstanoe,  seem 
to  indicate  as  their  appropriate  pursuit.  That  the  general  institn* 
tion  is,  in  each  case,  easily  susceptible  of  such  a  modification  as 
•hould  allow  and  facilitate  the  subordinate  organization  of  classes, 
for. the  prosecution  of  any  specific  branch  of  natural  or  UMNral 
science  —  of  forensic  exercise,  or  of  combined  wisdom  and  diacoa- 
aion  in  the  great  and  toolong  neglected  science  of  instruction —can- 
not admit  of  doubt.  The  results  of  these  investigations  would,  in 
many  instances,  furnish  the  most  appropriate  and  interestinff  exer- 
eises  of  the  whole  association.  While  the  general  combination 
would  facilitate  and  not  retard,  the  several  subordinate  rrlassfffl,  the 
parent  stock  would  thus  engrail  these  thrifty  branches  npon  itself^ 
not  only  for  their  support,  but  would  also,  by  their  agoney,  secure 
Jia  own  vigor,  and  greatly  extend  its  usefulness. 
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If  to  have  noble  and  definite  objects  in  view,  be  an  important 
means  of  improving  and  strengthening  the  mind,  then  obviously  it 
is  an  advantage  where  these  objects  are  proposed  in  early  life. 
Then  the  mind  will  feed  upon  its  most  nourishing  aliment,  and  grow 
great  and  powerful  by  the  animation,  the  industry,  the  fortitude,  and 
nope,  which  its  object  produces.  Were  we  furnished  with  a  biogra- 
phy sufficiently  minute  of  those  whose  intellectual  achievements 
nave  made  their  names  immortal,  we  should  probably  discover,  that 
their  minds  were  early  filled  with  such  objects  as  best  fitted  them 
for  that  specific  success  which  has  given  them  celebrity.  Newton, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  sketched  the  plan  of  his  greatest  pro- 
ductions, his  Optics  and  Principia,  and  the  Roman  conqueror,  who 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  his  country,  determined,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, to  be  made  perpetual  dictator.  We  know,  too,  at  what  an 
early  age  our  own  Franklin  fixed  in  his  mind  the  honorable  purpose 
of  reaching  an  elevation  to  which  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
those  around  him  seem  never  to  have  been  directed.  Facts,  there- 
fore, confirm  the  position,  that  an  early  proposal  of  great  objects  is 
an  effectual  aid  to  the  attainment  of  mental  power. 

Another  means  of  great  importance,  is  exercise ;  such  as  is  best 
adapted  to  give  exact,  various,  and  thorough  discipline  to  the  mind. 
Any  one  who  has  not  subjected  his  mental  powers  to  such  discipline, 
though  he  may  have  what  is  called  great  native  strength  of  mind, 
will  not  be  able  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  any  proposed  object,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  his  success.  His  efforts,  when  compared  with 
one  who  had  profited  by  previous  discipline,  would  be  like  the  un- 
trained elephant  in  battle,  equally  perilous  to  friends  and  foes,  rather 
than  like  the  same  noble  animal,  when  properly  prepared  by  prece- 
ding exercise,  the  great  means  of  terror  and  triumph  in  ancient  war. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  into  detail,  to  consider  minutely  the  best  plans 
of  mental  discipline.  The  exercise  of  the  different  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  with  direct  reference  to  some  definite  object,  will  un- 
doubtedly secure  this  discipline  most  effectually.  Whether  in  so 
short  a  life,  and  with  such  a  variety  of  objects  for  our  pursuit,  which 
may  directly  minister  to  pleasure  and  utility,  it  be  worth  while  to 
spend  either  time  or  energy  on  any  which  cannot  promote  these,  but 
are  only  useful  indirectly,  by  the  discipline  which  they  induce,  may 
certainly  bo  questioned,  though  we  by  no  means  hazard  an  absolute 
decision.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  best  exercise  of  the 
judgment  is  found  in  those  studies  which,  while  they  afibrd  sufficient 
action  for  the  mind,  are  divested  of  those  considerations  which  may 
bias  us  against,  or  in  favor  of,  the  truths  they  convey.  Such  are  the 
mathematics,  and  several  branches  of  philosophy,  and  indeed  almost 
all  the  natural  sciences.  They  are  waters  deep,  clear,  and  invigora- 
ting to  the  mind.  While  successfully  exploring  them,  it  gains  that 
consciousness  of  its  powers  which  is  indispensable  to  any  noble 
attempts.  It  is  a  mistake  which  has  often  proved  fatal  to  such  as 
have  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  means  of  early  improvement,  that 
the  discipline  of  the  mind  by  those  studies  which  are  employed  in 
the  first  stages  of  mental  culture,  may  be  laid  aside  when  the  period 
has  arrived  that  knowledge  is  to  be  applied  to  use,  and  the  talents 
exercised  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life.    It  seems  strange,  when  the 
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principle  is  so  well  established,  that  the  mind  must  be  disciplined  by 
the  study  of  polite  literature  to  cultivate  the  taste,  and  by  applica- 
tion to  mathematics,  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers,  end  to  form 
habits  of  close  attention,  that  it  should  be  concluded  these  studies 
have  no  farther  use  when  a  collegiate  or  academic  course  is  finished, 
and  they  are  no  longer  forced  upon  us  by  the  authority  of  a  master. 
In  military  life,  the  success  of  an  actual  engagement  is  deemed 
dependant  on  the  continuance  of  frequent  discipline  in  the  camp ; 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  the  mind  requires  the  frequent  application 
to  its  early  pursuits.  It  was  the  discernment  of  this  which  led  Tully 
to  exercise  himself  by  declamation  after  he  had  become  the  first 
orator  of  Rome,  and  a  former  distinguished  Chief  Justice,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  begin  the  day  with  a  diagram,  and  frequently  to  preside 
on  the  bench,  it  is  said,  with  Homer  by  his  side.  It  is  a  neglect  of 
such  auxiliary  studies  as  should  sustain  and  give  a  persevering  tone 
of  high  exertion  to  their  minds,  which  had  caused  many  who  were 
scholars  of  high  promise,  and  reckoned  giants  of  intellect,  to  prove 
mere  pigmies  in  their  professions.  One  who  had  well  considered  this 
perversion,  thus  exclaims  :  '  No  wonder  that  lawyers,  laying  aside 
their  rhetoric,  become  loquacious ;  or  clergymen,  forgetting  their 
logic,  turn  enthusiasts.' 

We  shall  consider,  among  other  things,  in  another  and  concluding 
number,  how  far  the  increase  of  mental  power  is  favored  by  attempts 
at  originality  ;  the  beneficial  influence  of  religion  upon  the  mind  ; 
how  its  capabilities  are  strengthened  by  impediments ;  why  Ve 
should  desire  an  increase  of  its  power,  and  to  what  end  direct  it. 
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Bt  the  silent  foot  of  the  shadowy  hill, 

We  slept  in  our  green  retreats, 
And  the  April  showers  were  wont  to  fill 
Our  hearts  with  sweets  : 

And  though  we  lay  in  a  lowly  bower, 

Yet  all  things  loved  u«  weil, 
And  the  waking  bee  left  its  fairest  flower, 
With  us  to  dwell. 

But  the  warm  May  came  in  his  pride,  to  woo 

The  wealth  of  our  virgin  store, 
And  our  hearts  just  felt  his  breath,  and  knew 
Their  sweets  no  more ! 

And  the  summer  reigns  on  the  quiet  spot 

Where  we  dwell ;  and  its  suns  and  showers 
Bring  balm  to  our  sister's  hearts,  but  not, 
Oh,  not  to  ours ! 
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TO    AN     APRIL     PLOWBR. 

Dbas  little  flower ! 
Ky  heart  swells  strangely,  as  I  look  on  thee. 

When  April  shower 
And  scanty  sunbeams  let  thv  blossoms  fne, 
And  thy  young  trustmgeye  looks  up  to  me ! 

But,  fragile  thins! 
Hast  thou  ibe  power  of  the  wind- tempest  tried  7 

Where  wilt  thou  cling, 
Or  where  from  danger  canst  thou  hope  to  hide^ 
When  the  storm-spirit  o'er  the  earth  shall  ride  I 

And  if  the  storm 
Haply  should  spare  thee,  one  may  wander  nigh. 

And  thy  fair  form, 
Admired  a  moment,  then  cast  idly  by, 
Alone,  neglected  on  the  ground  to  die. 

And  thus  ye  fad& 
Bright  band  of  flowers  I  a  day,  an  hour  ye  smile, 

In  joy  arrayed, 
Ajid  then  death  comes,  and  where,  fair  things !  are  ye  1 
Beautiful  as  ye  are,  oh  I  who  a  flower  would  be ! 


BFFECT8     OF     FAMILIARITY, 


•  V    THE    AUTHOIl    OF    'JORN    JBNKINl,'     'SOITr>f«    AMD   OTHBR    MATTBKS,*    BTC. 

As  I  begin  this  article,  I  feel  the  vast  difference  between  con- 
ceiving and  executing  an  intellectual  project.  Who  can  do  justice 
to  his  first  vivid  impressions  of  a  subject  1  Whose  pen  can  flee  like 
the  courser  before  the  wind,  and  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  evolu- 
tions of  thought  1  When  some  time  has  transpired  since  we  expe- 
rienced those  impressions,  the  effort  to  recall  them  seems  like  biddmg 
the  bloom  back  to  the  faded  rose.  Can  you  revive  the  lustre  of  the 
meteor's  track  1  Neither  can  you  call  back  the  brilliancy  with  which 
a  novel  thought  streamed  across  your  intellectual  horizon.  The 
mind's  delirious  whirl,  in  the  moment  of  conception,  is  intensely 
exciting ;  but  we  sit  down  to  write  with  a  placid  brow  and  blood, 
the  demeanor  of  which  would  be  pronounced  exemplary  by  a  jury 
of  ascetics.  The  difference  between  the  freshness  of  conception  and 
the  coolness  of  execution,  is  like  the  difference  between  the  gay  and 
beautiful  coquette  of  eighteen,  and  the  superannuated  miss  who  has 
just  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  solemn  truth  that  she  is  market- 
less.     The  other  night 

'  As  I  lay  on  my  bed, 
Lay  dreaming  at  my  ease,* 

my  mind  '  took  hold  of  the  subject'  on  which  I  am  about  writing,  aad 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  I  had  compassed  all  the  mysteries  of  the  topic 
with  an  ease,  and  grace,  and  truth,  which  I  feel  I  may  not  hope  to 
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recall  as  I  write.  But  with  Dr.  Johnson  for  my  mentor,  (the  Doctor 
told  Boswell  a  roan  could  write  at  any  time,  provided  he  went  at  it 
dogi^edly,)  I  will  essay  the  task. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  which  teachcth  that  familiarity  breeds 
contempt.  This,  like  many  other  '  fragments  of  former  wisdom,*  as 
D'Israeli  denominates  those  sayings,  contains  scarcely  enough  truth 
to  leaven  it.  Indeed,  like  many  of  the  same  family  which  Charles 
Lamb  has  shown  up,  in  most  cases  to  which  it  would  seem  applica- 
ble, it  is  a  profound  fib.  Familiarity  with  the  doings  of  many  of 
our  species  may,  with  great  propriety,  inspire  us  with  contempt  for 
them  ;  but  it  is  also  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  friendship,  love, 
admiration,  and  a  host  of  other  feelings.  But  let  us  have  done  with 
general  remarks,  and  come  at  once  to  individual  instances. 

Lying  in  bed  of  a  boisterous,  windy  night,  within  ear-shot  of  the 
roar  of  the  sea-gods,  one's  imagination  is  very  apt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion,  to  fancy  how  the  night  fares  with  those  who,  like 
Lear,  are  exposed  to  the  '  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.' «  The  angry 
sea,  with  its  wild  garniture  of  foam  and  billows,  heaves  and  tosses 
before  the  mind,  and  we  see  a  ship  reeling  dreadfully  to  and  fro, 
while  the  waters  make  a  complete  breach  over  her  decks,  and  the 
tempest  strains  and  splits  the  bellying  canvass  into  tatters.  One  is 
quite  apt,  just  then,  to  conclude  that  '  brave  mariners'  have  a  hard 
time  of  it,  and  to  expend  a  very  large  and  very  useless  amount  of 
sympathy  in  their  behalf  But  what  care  they  for  the  demons  who 
are  shrieking  above  and  beneath  them  ?  They  are  accustomed  to 
such  scenes,  and  familiarity  contemns  the  dangers  of  sky  and  sea. 
Our  imaginations  cause  us  lubbers,  who  are  blanketted  and  wrapped 
up  to  the  chin,  more  shuddering  than  the  storm  awakens  in  the 
breasts  of  the  honest  tars,  who,  '  high  upon  the  giddy  mast/  away  as 
securely  as  doth  the  young  bird  in  its  leafy  nest,  when  the  winds 
shiver  its  native  bough.  So  also  may  the  same  hardihood  be  affirmed 
of  the  soldier.  We  are  not  given  to  fancy  much  fun  on  a  field  of 
battle,  when  the  bullets  are  whizzing  like  hail,  smiting  to  the  earth 
the  form  of  many  a  good  fellow.  But  how  is  it  with  your  old  cam- 
paigner 1  Does  he  quake,  and  is  his  step  unsteady  1  No  !  It  is 
his  vocation,  and  after  the  first  round,  the  blood  courseth  merrily  on 
iu  *  winding  way'  through  his  veins.  He  hath  no  dread  of  grim 
carnage ;  and  it  scemeth  to  him  more  fitting  to  die  of  a  bullet  than  a 
doctor,  and  to  send  the  soul  to  its  long  home  to  the  music  of  artillery, 
a  better  way  of  *  shuffling  off  its  mortal  coil,'  than  to  have  it  forced 
out  of  its  fleshy  tabernacle  by  a  fever,  while  surrounded  by  the  do- 
lorous faces  of  one's  kindred.  Habit  blunts  the  sense  of  danger,  as 
well  as  the  sensibility  which  hath  controversy  with  mint-juleps,  and 
of  the  sailor,  the  seaman,  and  the  toper,  it  may  be  said,  that  fami- 
liarity hath  bred  contempt  for  what  appears  to  us  lookers  on  to  be 
most  imminent  peril. 

Who  that  has  been  entranced  when  hanging  over  the  pages  of  an 
admired  author,  does  not  feel  a  sense  of  awe,  similar  to  that  felt  by 
Boswell,  when  he  first  met  Johnson,  when  he  has  been  presented  to 
him  for  the  first  time  ?  In  imagination,  the  form  of  a  cUstingruished 
and  as  yet  unseen  writer  looms  before  us  like  a  demi-god.  We  fancy 
him  a  being  of  marvellous  dignity,  endowed  with  wit  and  intellec- 
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tua]  powers,  which  would  cause  us  to  shrink  to  Tery  pigmies  in  his 
presence.  It  would  be  pleasant,  we  think,  to  look  on  the  ffod-like 
brow,  and  to  drink  in  some  of  the  heavenly  eloquence  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  lips  of  the  oracle.  But  then  how  awful  to  lift  up 
one's  own  tiny  voice,  and  to  speak  of  one's  own  accord  in  such  an 
inspired  atmosphere  !  If  Plato  would  befriend  us,  as  he  did  Per* 
sens  by  the  loan  of  his  helmet,  which  would  confer  invisibility  on  us, 
the  meeting  with  such  a  superior  being  would  be  truly  edifying. 
But  voluntarily  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  placing  our  own 
dwarfish  proportions  where  the  sun-like  eye  of  genius  can  look  us 
through  and  through,  is  too  dreadful  to  think  of.  After  various  con- 
flicts, and  shifting  of  purposes^  however,  curiosity  gets  the  whip-end 
of  our  timidity,  and  with  a  palpitating  heart  and  tremulous  knee,  we 
approach  the  great  man.  Our  bewilderjnent,  for  a  while,  is  over- 
whelmingly great,  and  would  utterly  overpower  us,  but  for  some 
resemblance  to  humanity  which  the  illustnous  individual  kindly  con- 
descends to  put  forth.  We  take  courage,  and  look  up,  and  are 
speedily  disenchanted.  Then  how  quickly  do  our  dreams  of  super- 
natural gifts  vanish !  What  gay  somersets  do  our  expectations 
throw  !  We  look  upon  the  great  man's  brow,  and  it  xesembleth  our 
own;  his  voice  hath  no  peculiar  music  in  its  tones;  and  he  even 
deigns  to  eat  and  blow  his  nose,  much  like  other  bipeds!  We  grow 
bold  ;  we  breathe  more  freely  ;  we  open  our  -eyes  wide,  not  fearing 
immediate  blindness,  for  our  temeiity,  in  looking  at  the  intellectual 
luminary.  Our  ears  are  not  ravished  with  notes  sweeter  than  the 
false  syren's.  Our  minds  are  not  left  gazing  into  the  dim  distance, 
at  the  superior  eagle-like  thoughts  of  the  genius.  The  scales  fall 
from  the  eye ;  we  behold  but  a  man,  a  compound  of  strength  and 
weaknesses  like  ourselves ;  and  we  begin  to  converse  with  him,  with- 
out any  dread  of  annihilation.  Thus  doth  familiarity  with  one  whose 
fame  has  filled  the  land,  and  whose  praises  are  on  every  lip,  convince 
us  that  our  awful  conceptions  relative  to  human  greatnessare  roman- 
tic, and  that  a  man  of  genius  is  but  a  modified  combination  of  the 
very  commonest  materials  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  mor- 
tal men. 

With  what  quaking  of  heart  and  trembling  of  nerves  do  we,  for 
the  first  time,  in  fresh-lipped  youth,  make  our  obeisance  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty  ?  A  beautiful  woman  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  specta- 
cles, to  the  young  and  fervid  heart.  We  invest  such  a  being  with 
all  the  winning  attributes  of  soul  and  sense.  In  our  visions,  we  hang 
entranced  on  each  blue  vein  that  is  seen  on  her  transparent  brow ; 
her  eye  is  a  world  of  wonder ;  her  cheek  and  its  quick  transitions 
form  a  visible,  though  unintelligible,  mystery  to  our  speculations ; 
the  lips  of  the  enchantress  ace  all  that  symmetry  and  music  can 
fashion  and  fill ;  and  her  form  is  a  combination  of  grace  and  loveliness. 
Such  an  one's  mind  we  deem  of  too  elevated  a  caste  to  harbor 
a  thought  akin  to  impurity ;  and  her  heart,  like  some  of  those 
blissful  regions  in  South  America,  is  never  visited  by  storms,  but  is 
a  spot  where  spring  ever  smiles,  and  flowers  ever  bloom.  How  in- 
compatible the  dross  and  defilement  of  common  natures  seem  with 
such  splendors  !  Our  romantic  visions  reject  the  suspicion  that  dirt 
can  defile  such  deity.     We  fancy  her  perfect.     We  think  her  heast 
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is  the  home  of  nothing  but  gentle  affections,  heavenly  hopes,  and 
bland  sympathies.  Alas,  that  experience  should  throw  a  shadow 
over  the  young  heart's  gorgeous  dream  of  lovely  woman  !  Well,  we 
meet  with  one  in  whom  are  blended  all  the  brilliant  hues  of  our 
imaginings.  It  is  not  surprising  that  with  the  recollections  of  our 
dreams  clinging  to  us,  we  should  hesitate  and  falter,  when  for  the 
first  time  we  approach  one  who  is  about  to  realize  in  substance  all 
that  has  been  bright  and  beautiful  in  our  visions.  We  address  her 
in  tremulous  tones,  and  she  answers  us  with  kindness.  How  we 
hate,  just  then,  that  misanthropy  which  can  discover  nothing  celestial 
in  man  nor  woman !  *But  anon,  '  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
our  dreams.'  We  have  seen  the  brow  of  the  beauty  clouded,  and 
heard,  it  may  be  silliness,  it  may  bo  scorn,  emanate  from  her  lips. 
We  investigate  the  reasons  of  her  changed  aspect.  Our  conclusion 
is,  that  she  is  not  made  altogether  as  the  angels  are.  Gradually  the 
imagined  perfections  fall  from  the  idol  of  our  hearts,  and  she  appears 
to  us  beautiful,  it  is  true,  but  given  to  associations  which  would 
deepen  the  deformity  of  ugliness.  We  withdraw  our  worship.  We 
feel  that  we  have  been  victims  of  a  sweet  delusion.  We  give  our 
adoration  to  the  stars,  to  Rowers ;  to  songs  of  birds,  the  glorious 
ocean,  the  everlasting  mountains  ;  or  we  concentrate  it  on  some  beau 
ideal  of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  afar  from  the  world  and  its  ways. 
Thus  does  the  magic  which,  as  we  stood  afar  off,  appeared  the  ina- 
lienable property  of  beauty,  give  way  before  acquaintance.  Fami- 
liarity strips  romance  from  what  we  idoHzedt  and  when  truth  has 
fully  dawned  upon  our  perceptions,  we  either  laugh  at  our  delusions, 
or  mourn  to  think  that  we  have  been  deceived. 

It  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  that  when  our  expectations  have 
been  high,  we  meet  with  disappointments.  Truth  laughs  at  our 
imaginings  of  human  perfection.  When  romance  seizes  the  pencil 
and  draws  with  rainbow  tints  the  picture  of  life,  it  bears  but  slight 
resemblance  to  the  canvass  which  glows  with  the  colors  applied  by 
that  master  artist,  Experience.  Genius  and  beauty  appear  to  the 
dreamer  in  false  lights  :  the  one  is  hallowed  by  all  that  is  glorious  in 
thought,  and  the  other  wears  all  that  is  divine  to  the  fancy.  Of 
course  when  we  meet  with  their  possessors  in  society,  they  fail  to 
sustain  our  expectation.  There  are  unexpected  weaknesses  con- 
nected with  the  one,  and  the  other  is  not  without  blemish.  The  real 
conflicts  with  the  shadowy.  The  man  may  be  greater,  and  the  woman 
more  beautiful,  than  we  imagined,  but  as  they  are  not  as  we  dreamed 
them,  we  turn  away  unsatisfied.  Familiarity  lowers  our  estimate. 
We  stand  corrected  by  truth,  and  become  philosophical,  or  cling  to 
the  starry  forms  which  haunt  our  visions  and  become  romantic.  The 
effect  is  to  rationalize  or  to  idealize  our  natures. 

Indeed,  familiarity  is  fatal  to  romance.  How  many  of  the  splendid 
imaginings  and  wild  superstitions  which  poetized  the  human  mind 
in  the  morning  twilight  of  knowledge,  have  been  banished  from  the 
earth  !  Science,  like  a  Vandal  conqueror,  strides  on  in  his  career, 
and  strews  his  path  with  the  wrecks  of  an  elder  world.  Romance 
and  superstition,  those  nymphs  of  the  world's  morning,  leek  their 
caves,  and  call  in  their  broods,  as  the  sun  of  knowledge  aaoenda  in 
the  heavens.     The  age  of  magicians,  oracles,  and  eoothrajBra  it  num- 
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bered  with  the  distant  past.  Mythology  has  yielded  up  its  empire ; 
Olympus  and  Ida  are  no  longer  sacred  ;  N&iads  have  forsaken  lUys- 
sus,  and  there  are  no  nymphs  in  the  Delphian  vale.  The  horoscope 
has  been  falsified  by  astronomy.  The  telescope  has  banished  fiction 
from  the  stars.  Asti'ology,  and  its  profound  professors,  the  Rosicru- 
acians,  Paracelsus  and  his  sidereal  influences,  are  only  summoned 
from  their  misty  tombs  to  be  laughed  at.  Alchemy  is  superseded ; 
for  we  find  the  philosopher's  stone  in  commerce,  and  an  elixir  viUB 
in  Hygeian  pills !  Our  rejuvenating  fountain  floweth  from  Bur- 
gundy. Lapland  hags  no  longer  cut  up  their  pranks  in  the  face  of 
the  stars,  and  pretty  girls  are  our  only  dealers  in  witchcraft.  Instead 
of  seeing  sylphs  sailing  on  moonbeams,  we  see  them,  robed  in  satin, 
dancing  in  the  garish  light  of  ball-rooms.  The  moon  has  been  proved 
to  be  —  not  green  cheese.  It  is  strongly  suspected  that  the  milky- 
way,  instead  of  being  the  path  by  which  the  gods  go  to  their  homes, 
is  nothing  but  an  infinite  assemblage  of  suns  and  systems  of  worlds. 
Neptune  and  the  Nereids  have  been  drowned.  The  Hyperborean 
regions,  instead  of  being  wrapped  for  ever  in  the  thick  folds  of  dark- 
ness, are  found  to  be  the  homes  of  eternal  light,  as  the  sun  and  moon 
and  aurora  very  kindly  attend  alternately  to  their  illumination.  The 
pillars  of  Hercules  are  nothing  but  heaps  of  stone  and  dirt.  The 
garden  of  the-  Hesperides  is  out  here  in  glorious  old  Kentucky. 
These  are  but  specimens  of  the  changes  which  our  familiarity  with 
earth,  sea,  and  sky  has  achieved.  Hills  and  valleys,  rivers  and  forests 
have  been  invaded  by  the  votaries  of  science,  and  disenchanted  and 
depopulated.  Romance  is  adjusting  her  pinions  on  the  mountain  top, 
preparing  to  take  her  flight  from  earth  for  ever. 

And  whither  shall  the  dreamy-eyed  nymph  flee  1  To  the  stars ; 
for  while  familiarity  with  the  heavens  has  banished  much  of  the  fic- 
tion which  rapt  star-gazers  used  to  dwell  on  and  shudder  at,  yet  it 
has  made  us  ample  recompense  in  affluent  resources  for  speculation 
and  thought.  If  the  haunts  of  the  human  imagination  are  devastated 
on  earth  —  if  romance  is  homeless  below  —  they  may  revel  for  ever 
in  realms  which  the  telescope  has  made  visible  toman.  And  in  this 
way  does  science  compensate  us  for  all  that  he  destroys.  He  tears 
down  some  of  the  temples  in  which  men  worshipped  when  the  world 
was  young,  but  for  every  one  which  crumbles  before  his  power,  ten 
others,  a  thousand  fold  more  magnificent,  spring  up,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, on  its  ruins.  If  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  have  been  rendered 
useless  in  foretelling  human  destinies,  the  loss  is  abundantly  made 
up  to  us  by  the  rings  of  the  first,  the  satellites  of  the  second,  and  the 
belts  of  the  third. 

Does  familiarity  with  the  heavens  breed  contempt  for  their  all-en- 
grossing grandeur  ?  To  the  un instructed  eye,  the  stars  seem  but 
sparks  of  fire,  glittering  in  the  blue  immensity  above  ;  while  to  the 
enlightened  vision  they  are  suns,  surrounded  by  worlds,  which  are  the 
homes  of  the  heirs  of  immortality.  Familiarity  with  them  gives  a 
boundless  expanse  to  the  regions  of  imagination,  and  imparts  the 
quality  of  the  fabled  Phoenix  to  our  enthusiasm.  Gaze  upon  Sirius, 
contemplate  his  distance  and  bis  magnitude,  and  then  say  if  he  has 
lost  any  thing  in  glorious  associations  since  it  has  been  discovered 
that  he  is  not  merely  an  index  to  the  rising  of  the  Nile !     There  is 
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something  touching  and  poetical  in  the  old  idea  of  the  lost  Pleiad  ; 
but  say,  have  the  *  seven  sisters,'  has  that  remarkable  cluster,  suffered 
aught  in  '  sweet  influences'  since,  instead  of  six,  the  Pleiades  have 
been  found  to  number  two  hundred  stars  1  The  *  bands  of  Orion'  are 
still  beautiful  and  bright  as  when  they  were  seen  by  Job,  and  as  I 
now  gaze  at  them  through  my  casement,  I  feel  that  the  telescope  is  a 
true  friend  to  poetry.  Who  would  not  be  familiar  with  the  stars  ? 
Who  would  wish  to  gaze  upon  them  with  the  weird  faith  of  the  as- 
trologer, or  watch  their  courses  in  the  ignorance  which  shrouded  the 
speculations  of  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  1  W^ho  would 
not  rather,  as  he  watches  them,  trace  out  suns  and  systems,  than, 
with  unanointed  eyes,  see  nothing  but  spangles  on  the  imperial  robe 
of  night  ?  Hazlitt  was  wrong  in  saying  we  should  never  have  ano- 
ther Jacob's  dream,  because  the  heavens  had  gone  farther  off,  and 
grown  astronomical. 

Our  first  impressions  of  character  are  stubborn.  We  are  prone  to 
preserve  them,  as  change  involves  a  sacrifice  of  vanity.  Notwith- 
standing they  frequently  attain  to  the  strength  of  prejudices,  yet  fa- 
miliarity may  banish  them.  We  meet  a  person  casually.  There  Is 
that  about  him  which  excites  our  dislike  —  some  awkwardness  of 
manner,  or  ugliness  of  feature,  or  rudeness  of  speech  —  some  word, 
look  or  action,  which  thoroughly  disgusts  us,  and  we  turn  from  him 
with  loathing.  On  some  succeeding  occasion  we  are  again  thrown 
into  his  company,  and  the  laws  of  society  compel  us  to  pay  him  some 
attention.  We  approach  him,  as  we  approach  a  dentist  when  we 
have  the  tooth-ache,  not  from  inclination  but  overruling  necessity. 
He  appears  under  a  changed  aspect.  Our  preconceived  opinions  of 
his  powers  of  pleasing  us  give  way.  Gradually  he  wins  on  our  ad- 
miration. He  gains  our  confidence.  We  form  an  attaehment  for 
him.  He  becomes  a  welcome  visitor  at  our  hearth.  Familiarity 
changes  our  opinions  ;  and  we  hail  a  friend  in  one  to  whom  our  feel- 
ings were  at  first  decidedly  inimical.  This  is  one  of  the  influences 
of  familiarity  over  our  judgments.  It  also  frequently  confirms  and 
deepens  our  first  dislikes,  particularly  il'  the  follow  happens  to  be 
brute-like  at  heart,  and  J^otian  in  the  caste  of  his  intellecL 

You  have  had  a  very  dear  friend  —  one  who  became  a  sharer 
of  your  most  sacred  confidence.  He  was  indispensable  to  your 
happiness.  You  consulted  him  on  the  most  important  of  your  in- 
terests. With  him  you  roved  through  the  forests,  or  climbed  the  hill 
that  overlooks  the  river  which  you  love.  To  him  you  breathed 
your  unexecuted  projects  of  love,  literature,  or  business.  Your 
affections  clung  to  every  thing  which  was  part  of  him.  You  would 
have  been  displeased,  if  he  had  changed  the  swing  of  his  arm. 
Your  attachment  extended  to  his  seedy  coat.  You  would  have 
resented  an  indignity  siiown  his  old  hat.  Indeeil  you  felt  that  your 
affection  for  his  good  qualities  branched  out  kindly  even  toward  his 
foibles  and  his  wardrobe.  Familiarity  had  endeared  all  that  was 
associated  with  him  to  your  heart.  If  he  changed  his  residencep 
you  continued  tO  love  the  house  in  which  you  formerly  visited  him. 
And  thus  does  familiarity,  instead  of  breeding  contempt,  fill  us  with 
affections  for  persons  and  objects.  How  we  love  to  read  '  old  fami- 
liar faces,'  as  Lamb  terms  them.     The  eye  can  neiter  be  Mtufied, 
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though  it  has  dwelt  thousands  of  times  on  every  lineainent.  In  thtt 
same  manner  we  love  to  look  on  objects  which  are  most  familiar  la 
our  sight.  Like  Goldsmith,  we  think  the  horizon  which  embraces 
old  familiar  objects,  the  most  cliarming  the  world  contains.  We 
love  to  walk  in  our  old  accustomed  paths.  We  think  the  tree  in 
whose  grateful  shade  we  have  oftenest  reposed,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  that  throw  their  stalwart  branches  heavenward.  The  birds 
sing  most  sweetly  in  the  groves  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted. 
The  skies  are  brightest,  and  the  clouds  are  thickest  thronged  with 
gathering  and  dissolving  pictures,  which  overhang  our  abiding 
places.  Our  slumbers  are  lightest,  and  our  dreams  rosiest,  when 
our  heads  repose  on  pillows  we  have  pressed  a  thousand  times. 
The  moonbeams  are  softest  on  the  island  whose  every  shrub  has 
met  our  gaze.  The  flowers  are  brightest  which  bloom  in  the  garden 
beneath  our  window,  and  the  breezes  which  wanton  over  them  have 
a  peculiarly  delicate  way  of  wafting  their  rifled  sweets  to  our  nos- 
trils. The  coquettish  little  stream  that  babbles  and  flirts  througk 
well-known  woodlands,  like  a  beauty  at  a  ball,  has  graces  that  are 
singularly  winning.  Streams  oftenest  seen,  murmur  the  softest 
melody  in  our  ears.  Even  as  Boreas  and  his  ruthless  myrmidons 
sweep  through  our  accustomed  forests,  their  roar  has  peculiar  intona- 
tions, and  we  fancy  '  something  exquisite  in  it.'  Such  are  some  of 
the  charms  which  cluster  around  our  abode,  hallowed  as  it  is  by 
familiarity. 

Does  familiarity  with  .the  beauties  of  nature  dull  your  admira- 
tion 1  Is  the  hue  of  the  rose,  or  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  briar 
undervalued  by  acquaintance  ?  Old  ocean's  billows  never  sound 
listlessly  on  the  ear.  Nor  do  we  ever  look  indifferently  on  the  twi- 
light which  lingers  in  the  western  heaven.  The  purple  flush  on  the 
cheek  of  morning  never  grows  wearisome  to  the  eye.  Mountains 
around  our  homes  are  always  majestic.  We  love  the  flowers,  and 
the  birds,  and  the  *  voices  of  streams,'  more  dearly  as  acquaintance  with 
them  lengthens.  Stars  never  grow  dim  to  the  astronomer's,  or  the  poet's, 
or  the  lover's  vision.  Moonbeams  always  dance  on  rippling  waters. 
The  breath  of  spring  is  invariably  sweet.  The  Sabbath  bells  never 
part  with  their  melody ;  the  oftener  we  hear  them,  the  more  we 
thank  Ben  Jonson  for  having  called  their  sounds  the  *  poetry  of 
steeples.'  And  why  these  effects  1  Because  the  objects  are  all 
familiar,  and  familiarity  has  thrown  a  thousand  hallowed  associations 
around  them,  and  the  heart  clings  to  them  as  portions  of  its  own 
history. 

Music,  like  wine,  improves  its  flavor  by  age.  One  never  tires  of 
his  sweet-heart's  voico.  *  Bonnie  Doon,'  *  John  Anderson,  my  Joe,' 
'  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  '  Home,'  and  the  like,  are  sweeter  to  the  sense 
than  any  songs  of  more  modern  origin,  because  of  our  familiarity 
and  long  associations  with  them.  As  we  become  familiar  with  an 
old  author,  how  we  reverence  him !  How  close  is  the  tie  which 
binds  old  Burton,  bachelor  and  phlegmatic  though  he  was,  to  our 
bosoms !  When  you  have  read  Hamlet  for  the  hundredth  time,  has 
he  lost  the  power  of  interesting  you  1  What  a  touching  feeling  is 
that  with  which  we  regard  a  book  over  which  we  have  wept  or 
laughed  !     How  a  Christian  in  Catholic  countries  loves  his  cross ! 
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how  the  stricken  pilgrim  cherishes  his  Bible,  and  how  the  Persian 
devotee  loves  the  evening  star ! 

Of  all  the  loves  which  exercise  a  tyranny  over  that  restless  organ 
which  beats  in  every  bosom,  that  which  looks  to  novelty  for  its  ali- 
ment, we  consider  most  pitiful.  We  are  thankful  that  we  have  a 
love  for  what  is  old  and  familiar  to  us,  from  an  old  friend  down  to 
the  old  shoe  which  hath  kindly  accommodated  itself  to  our  pedal 
developments.  We  hate  fashion,  because  it  is  ceaselessly  innovat- 
ing forms  and  styles  which  have  become  familiar  to  our  eyes.  We 
love  the  dress  of  the  Quakers,  because  it  changeth  not ;  and  we 
have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  smiles  and  glances  which  flash  on 
one  from  beneath  the  bonnets  which  adorn  the  heads  of  the  female 
members.  We  cling  to  an  old  hat  or  coat,  which  is  the  relic  of  a 
bye-gone  fashion,  with  a  most  sacred  tenacity.  We  have  no  wife, 
and  scarcely  an  old  sweet-heart,  but  certainly  the  love  which  man 
cherishes  for  these  heaven-sent  blessings,  waxeth  stronger  as  years 
roll  over  it,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  one's  observation.  We  have  an 
undeclared  affection  for  the  venerable  spiders  that  have  g^racefully 
festooned  the  rafters  of  our  attic,  and  we  would  cordially  resent  the 
impiety  which  would  sweep  them  down.  We  are  fond  of  yonder 
long-legged  fellow,  whom  we  discover,  by  the  light  of  our  lamp, 
twitching  his  fore  foot  as  if  he  were  nervous,  for  he  is  an  acquaint- 
ance of  some  standing.  It  may  be  that  it  was  his  grandfather,  of 
whom  our  memory  taketh  cognizance,  but  he  evidently  hath  a  fami- 
liar look  about  him,  and  that  is  enough  to  insure  our  regard.  Yes, 
yes  —  we  are  thankful  that  the  love  of  novelty  is  not  our  carse. 
We  go  for  the  old  and  the  familiar,  in  preference  to  what  is  new ; 
for  whatever  is  well  understood,  takes  hold  of  one's  love,  if  it  be 
lovely  in  its  nature,  in  proportion  to  our  familiarity  with  it.  Finally, 
we  are  familiar  with  this  rude  apartment,  in  which  we  have  dodged 
rain-drops,  and  weathered  other  storms  ;  and  nothing  but  fire,  intense 
poverty,  matrimony,  or  some  other  equally  grievous  calamity,  shall 
ever  drive  us  from  the  shelter  of  the  roof  under  which  we  now 
subscribe  ourself,  dear  reader,  your  friend  and  well-wisher. 
LouUtfUU,  (Ay.,)  183a  T.  H.  8. 


SONNET. 


TO   ELIZABRTH  ,    WHOM   I  MET   WITH  A   FLOWER-POT  IH   UtM  HAND. 


1  8AW  a  maiden  carrvinf;  a  flower  — 

'T  was  bright  and  lovely  in  its  virgin  bloom, 
And  had  an  inward  incense-breathing  power, 

That  filled  the  air  with  a  most  rich  perfume. 
It  smiled  on  every  one  that  passed,  and  so 

Did  the  sweet  maiden,  bearing  it  along ; 
They  were  so  like  in  beauty's  modest  glow, 

I  knew  that  to  one  race  tney  must  belong : 
But  oh,  the  maiden  was  the  fairest  far! 

In  woman's  angel  puntv  enshrined, 
Blending  the  rose-bud  witn  the  beaminjg  star, 

Sweetness  of  heart  with  purity  of  mmd : 
I  will  not  say  who  that  sweet  girl  might  be — 
I'll  only  whisper  she  was  much  like  thee  I 
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*I     WOULD     NOT     LIVE     ALWAY.' 


'  It  if  true  there  are  ahadowi  at  well  as  light*,  cloud*  ai  well  as  sunshine,  thorns  as  well  as  rosea; 
bat  it  is  a  happy  world  aAer  all.' 

I. 

•  I  would  not  live  alway!'  —  yet  'l  is  not  that  here 

There's  nothine  to  live  for,  and  nothing  to  love  ; 
The  cup  of  life's  blessings,  though  mingled  with  tears, 

Is  crowned  with  rich  tokens  of  good  from  above : 
And  dark  though  the  storms  of  adversity  rise, 

Though  changes  dishearten,  and  dangers  appal. 
Each  hath  its  high  purpose,  both  gracious  and  wise, 

And  a  Fathkr  s  luna  providence  rules  over  all. 

II. 

'  I  would  not  live  alway  !'  and  yet  oh,  to  die! 

With  a  shuddering  thrill  how  it  palsies  the  heart ! 
We  njay  love,  we  may  pant  for,  the  glory  on  high. 

Yet  tremble  and  gneve  from  eartlr  s  kindred  to  part. 
There  are  ties  of  deep  tenderness  drawing  us  down, 

Which  warm  round  the  heart-atrings  their  tendrils  will  weave ; 
And  Faith,  reaching  forth  for  her  heavenly  crown, 

Still  Ungers,  embracing  the  friends  she  must  leave. 

III. 

'  I  would  not  live  alwav !'  because  I  am  sure 
There's  a  better,  a  holier  rest  in  the  sky; 
And  the  hope  that  looks  forth  to  that  heavenly  shore, 
Overcomes  timid  nature's  reluctance  to  die. 

0  visions  of  glory,  of  bliss,  and  of  love, 
W*here  sin  cannot  enter,  nor  passion  enslave, 

Ye  have  power  o'er  the  heart,  t*  subdue  or  remove 
The  sharpness  of  death,  and  the  gloom  of  the  grave ! 

IV. 

*  I  would  not  live  alway!'  yet 't  is  not  that  time, 

Its  loves^  hopes,  and  friendships,  cares,  duties,  and  joys, 
Yield  nothing  exalted,  nor  pure,  nor  sublime. 

The  heart  to  delight,  or  tne  soul  to  employ; 
No!  an  angel  might  oftentimes  sinlessly  dwell 

Mid  the  innocent  scenes  to  life's  pilgrimage  given; 
And  though  passion  and  folly  can  make  earth  a  hell, 

To  the  pure 't  is  the  emblem  and  gate- way  of  heaven* 

V. 

'  I  would  not  live  alway  !'  and  vet,  while  I  stay 

In  this  Eklen  of  time,  'mid  these  gardens  of  earth, 
I'd  enk>y  the  sweet  flowers  and  fruits  as  I  may. 
And  gain  with  their  treasures  whate'er  they  are  worth  i 

1  woulalive,  as  if  life  were  a  part  of  my  heaven, 

I  would  love,  as  if  love  were  a  part  of  its  bliss, 

And  I'd  take  the  sweet  comforts,  so  lavishly  siven, 

As  foretastes  of  that  world,  in  portions,  in  this. 

n. 

'  I  would  not  live  alway !'  yet  willingly  wait, 

Be  it  longer  or  shorter,  life's  journey  to  roam) 
Ever  ready  and  girded,  with  spirits  elate, 

To  obey  the  first  call  that  snail  summon  roe  home* 
O  ves !  it  is^tter,  far  better,  to  go 

where  pain,  sin^  and  sorrow  can  never  intrude; 
And  yet  I  would  cneerfully  tarry  below, 
And  expecting  the  bbttkr,  rejoice  in  the  oooo. 
I9t»-Y9rk,  M*rck,  J63&  WtLLlAM  CtfTTBa. 
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MY    TABLETS. 


ST     TICK     AUTBOa     OF     NOTHIMO     ELtE     IM     PAETICOLAK. 


Why,  at  those  times  when  a  serious  aspect  would  best  become 
us  —  when  the  spirit  of  sadness  is  on  all  around,  and  we  would  fain 
conform  to  the  pervading  influence  —  arises  ever  before  us  some 
merry  thought,  like  a  grinning  ape,  to  mock  our  lengthened  visage  7 
Why,  if  we  are  indeed  sentient,  recognisable  beings,  having  power 
over  ourselves,  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  we  thus  subservient  to  the  ele- 
ments within  1  Philosophers,  in  seeking  a  cause  for  this  out-of-time 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  have  termed  it  '  hysteria  !'  Well,  if 
an  uncontrollable  disposition  to  a  hearty  laugh  in  the  wrong  place 
be  indeed  a  disease,  and  to  be  overcome  by  aught  within  the  range 
of  materia  medica^  commend  me  to  a  doctor ! 

'Oh!  thou  who  art  greatly  mad,  deign  to  spare  me  the  lesser 
mad -man  /'  —  would  doubtless  have  been  the  response  of  her  for 
whom,  last  night,  my  heart  so  overflowed  with  sympathy.  And  then 
too,  when  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  pity,  I  flung  aside  cap  and 
bauble*  to  don  the  friar's  hood,  and  mutter  '  Paz  vobiscum  I  brief 
time  did  Folly  grant  for  the  perpetration  of  a  seriousness,  ere  she 
again  shook  her  bells  in  my  ear,  and  brushed  the  hood  from  my  face 
with  her  coxcomb. 

There,  beneath  the  silken  draperies,  amid  the  blaze  of  light,  the 
air  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the  bright  and  beautiful 
around,  she  stood,  like  a  being  of  eld.  Dwarfish  in  stature,  and 
monstrously  hump-backed ;  with  a  head  of  immense  size,  ill  set 
upon  a  neck  not  larger  than  the  arm  of  a  child.  Her  years  might 
have  been  fifteen  or  fifty  !  You  could  not  read  their  record  in  her 
face,  for  there  were  united  the  hue  of  youth,  and  the  wrinkles  of  age ! 
Robed  in  black,  and  without  ornament,  save  a  dazzling  gem  upon 
her  forehead,  she  seemed  the  embodied  remembrance  of  a  fairy 
tale. 

*  Ah  !'  thought  I,  '  poor  unfortunate  !  why  are  you  here?  Your 
home  may  be  a  sunny  place  ;  kind  sisters  may  minister  unto  you,  and 
your  couch  be  smoothed  by  the  soft  hand  of  maternal  aflection ;  the 
path  of  your  passing  h5urs  may  be  strewn  with  roses ;  but  here,  here 
you  can  feel  nought  but  their  thorns  !  In  that  breast  are  garnered 
up  all  a  woman's  hopes,  and  sweet  affections.  Love !  —  great  God ! 
never,  never  to  be  returned  !  A  blighted,  cankered,  wasting  heart 
must  you  bear  within  you  to  the  grave !  Silent  and  alone,  will  it 
beat  itself  to  rest,  and  none  will  heed  its  countless,  countless  throb- 
bings !' 

In  short,  I  had  by  regular  gyrations  wound  myself  to  the  very 
apex  of  sentiment,  and  was  ready  upon  the  summit  to  deluge  all 
around  with  my  tears. 

Still  silent  and  abstracted,  she  stood  gazing  on  the  dancers  ;  and 
crossing  the  room,  I  paused  beside  her.  '  Ah !'  thought  I,  '  the 
brightest  flowers  have  not  always  the  sweetest  perfume,  and  the 
true  gem  lies  oftenest  in  the  leaden  casket.' 

What  could  she  be  thinking  oft  —  her  gaze  so  intently  following 
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the  mazes  of  the  dance  1  The  waltz !  How  her  eyes  sparkled  I 
She  turned  to  me  suddenly,  and  said  :  '  Do  yon  dance  V  *  Yes/ 
gasped  I,  feeling  at  the  moment  something  like  a  shock  of  electricity. 
'  I  think  of  employing  a  master  of  the  art,  to  give  me  some  instruc- 
tion/ rejoined  she.  '  See  !  see !  how  graceful  !  Oh,  I  know  I 
should  dance  well,  I  'm  so  fond  of  it !'  What  a  climax!  Here  was 
one  for  whom  I  had  made  myself  miserable,  for  a  mortal  half  hour, 
because  she  possessed  not  the  beauty  of  those  around  her,  quite  con« 
tent  with  the  world  and  herself,  and  thinking  of  learning  to  dance  I 
The  sudden  transit  of  feeling  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculouSi 
was  irresbtible,  and  —  heaven  forgive  me  !  —  I  laughed  outright. 


*    '  Patriae  fumus  igne  alieno  luculentior.' 

How  incomprehensibly  is  the  love  of  country  interwoven  with 
our  natures,  and  what  a  power  does  it  exercise  over  our  hearts  I 
Home  !  It  is  the  exile's  hope,  though  he  dwell  in  lands  gorgeous 
as  the  fabled  East !  It  is  the  weary  traveller's  guidJng-star  —  the 
goal  to  which  the  mariner  speeds  o'er  the  bounding  wave  his  dash- 
ing prow. 

I  reside  in  the  house  with  an  elderly  English  lady  — '  a  half 
French,  better  half  English  woman,'  as  '  Elia'  says-— whose  amor 
pairi€B  a  childhood  passed  in  '  la  belle  France,'  and  a  forty  years' 
residence  in  America,  has  not  in  the  least  degree  diminished,  and 
with  whose  Saint-George-and-the-Dragon  notioiis  I  am  inclined  to 
quarrel  a  dozen  times  a  day,  while  she,  I  believe,  looks  upon  my 
independent  ideas  —  my  disregard  of  rank,  and  refusal  to  bow  to 
any  but  the  aristocracy  of  mind-—  with  utter  astonishment.  Boast- 
ing a  descent  from  the  nobility  of  England,  and  on  the  maternal  side, 
even  from  royalty  itself —  reared  in  the  very  precincts  of  the  court  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  —  still  remembering  the  land  of  her  birth,  and 
abhorring  every  thing  un-English,  as  foreign  —  she  has  from  infancy 
looked  upon  '  that  gilded  toy  a  king,'  and  upon  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties attendant  on  that  state,  with  almost  religious  reverence ;  the 
gpreater,  perhaps,  from  the  recollection,  that  on  coming  to  the  '  land 
of  liberty,'  she  was  led  by  the  republican  arguments  of  love,  to  cast 
off  the  bonds  of  maternal  restraint,  and  the  rank  she  did  inherit,  and 
to  a  lowly  fortune  link  her  high  estate ;  that  estate  to  which,  like 
the  saline  wife  of  the  patriarch,  she  is  ever  looking  longingly  back. 
In  our  frequent  conversations,  my  reasonings,  I  am  convinced,  seem 
to  her  to  savor  of  that  revolution,  of  whose  horrors  she  retains  a 
vivid  remembrance. 

Speaking  of  amor  patria.  Some  years  since,  journeying,  in  the 
intense  month  of  July,  through  a  part  of  New-England,  our  driver 
stopped  before  a  country  inn,  for  the  purpose  of  waterine  his  horses. 
It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  the  •  glorious  Fourth,'  and  the  whole 
village  wore  a  true  holiday  aspect.  Upon  a  large  ffreen  fronting  the 
inn,  was  erected  an  arbor  ot  boughs,  beneath  which  was  spread  a 
table,  whereon  traces  of  feasting  yet  remained,  and  where  sat  men,  in 
that  extreme  'o-be-joyful'  state,  so  well  befitting  the  occasion.  As  the 
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coach  drove  up,  one  arose,  and  making  a  great  effort  to  maintain  a  sober 
face,  and  his  equilibrium,  gave  a  toast,  *  The  Fair  Sex  !'  in  compli- 
ment probably  to  the  ladies  of  our  party,  which  was  received  with 
astounding  acclamations ;  and  as  a  '  gentleman'  rolled  from  his  seat, 
another,  in  regimentals  of  the  cut  of  *  seventy-six,'  arose,  and  sway- 
ing now  this  way,  now  that,  held  out  a  brimming  bumper,  and  ex- 
claimed :  *  FeV  citizens !  I  give  you  John  Bull  !  If  ever  ag'in  he 
dares  to  set  his  foot  in  this  land,  to  invade  it,  may  Uncle  Sam  beat 
him,  till  hQ  beats  bis  head  off !' 


I  HAVE  had  a  few  thoughts  on  ambition,  and  some  of  its  varieties. 
*  He  fills  his  space  with  deeds,  and  not  with  lingering  years,*  who, 
like  the  Spartan  Lycurgus,  lives  but  for  the  glory,  and  dies  for 
the  welfare,  of  his  country.  His  was  a  noble,  a  self-sacrificing 
ambition. 

The  ambition  of  Brutus  was  wicked  and  selfish.  '  Not  that  I 
loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more,'  he  says  in  his  address 
to  the  people.  No  such  thing  !  '  As  he  was  ambitious,  1  slew  him  1' 
Even  so  !  *  Cupid o  dominandi  cunetis  affectibns flagrantiar  est ;'  and 
o'er  the  fallen  Caesar  hoped  the  patriot  Brutus  to  rear  the  column 
of  his  own  imperious  desires.  The  disposition  has  not  perished  with 
the  Roman.     The  world  hath  yet  many  a  Brutus. 

The  weak  yet  aspiring  ambition  of  one  who  overrates  himself, 
was  his,  who,  at  the  Natural  Bridge,  climbed  nearly  up  its  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  rocky  side,  and  there,  hanging  between  the  parapet 
and  the  abyss— ^  the  earth  and  loose  stones  crumbling  from  beneath 
his  feet  —  sought  far,  far  above  all  others,  to  write  his  name  upon 
the  enduring  height.  Unable,  from  terror,  to  accomplish  his  object, 
he  had  inevitably  fallen  from  his  lofty  perch,  but  for  the  kindly  aid  of 
a  rope,  and  a  helping  hand  tendered  him  from  above,  by  which, 
almost  paralyzed  with  affright,  he  was  drawn  to  the  top  in  safety. 

That  of  the  clown,  in  Shakspeare's  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,' 
who  was  desirous  of  enacting  the  whole  play  himself,  from  the  '  Lion,' 
even  to  *  Wall,'  or  *  Moonshine,'  was  a  grasping  and  all-conquering 
ambition.  Had  he  been  born  to  empire,  he  had  doubtless  been  an 
Alexander. 

A  laudablo  ambition  was  his,  whose  adventure  is  recorded  in  an 
interesting  little  work,  entitled  *  Mother  Goose's  Melodies.'  He 
was  evidently,  from  the  tenor  of  the  story,  a  fisherman.  None  of 
your  Isaac  Walton  sort  of  person,  sitting  all  the  day  long  beside  a 
brook,  and  angling  with  flies  for  trout.  No  !  He  disdained  even 
a  cod,  or  a  halibut,  or  any  such  small  fry,  as  all  loo  mean  for  his 
vast  purpose.  He  went  boldly  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  there, 
ivith  a  surpassing  grandeur  of  imagination,  he 

'  Baited  his  hook  with  a  dragon's  tail, 
And  sat  on  a  rock  and  bobbed  for  wnale  V 

This  was  true  ambition.  Commend  me  to  the  man  v/hose  aim  is 
to  excel  in  his  "location. 

And  he  too  was  ambitious,  in  a  kindred  way,  who,  in  an  extreme 
western  state,  replied  to  one  who  asked  him,  far  in  the  old  solemn 
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wilderness,  where  his  bouse  was :  '  Umph  !'  said  he,  'house,  eh  ?  I 
a'n't  one  o'  them  kind.  No,  no  !  I  sleep  o'  nights  in  the  big  goyem- 
ment  purchase,  eat  raw  bear  and  buffalo,  and  drink  out  o'  the  Mis- 
sissippi !'  Like  Daniel  Boon,  he  was  ambitious  of  '  elbow-room,' 
and  heartily  detested  those  losel  scouts,  who  were  crowding  round 
him,  some  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  off! 


Time  was,  ere  Babel  was  my  habitation,  and  unbounded  leisure 
my  heritage  ;  ere  the  green  and  palmy  days  of  youth  had  ripened 
into  womanhood,  or  ere  I,  athirst,  bent  for  a  draught  at  Helicon,  and 
the  sweet  face  of  Pofisy  gleamed  up  to  me  through  the  bright  wa- 
ters ;  when  Broadway  to  me  was  not,  and  this  proud  city  was  the 
Utopia  of  mine  imagination  j  when  I,  an  untrayelled,  unsophisti- 
cated villager,  ambitious  of  a  character  for  notability,  like  the  little 
busy  bee,  *  improved  each  shining  hour.* 

When  I,  a  lesser  orb,  under  the  tutelage  of  my  maternal  planet, 
shone  in  the  household  as  '  cook's  oracle,  and  house-keeper's  assist- 
ant,' and  an  infallible  regenerator  of  superannuated  indescribables. 
What  time  I,  emulous  of  Atlas,  the  great  globe-bearer  himself,  took 
my  world  of  duties  lightly  upon  my  back,  and  in  my  circumscribed 
sphere,  sped  on  through  time  and  space,  with  a  velocity  comparable 
to  his  —  the  worthy  sometime  proprietor  and  wearer  of  the  famous 
seven-lea?ue  boots  —  shadowless  Master  Peter  Schemil !  Ah,  me ! 
and  have  I  then  shot  from  my  sphere  of  usefulness,  to  become  here 
'  a  voice,  and  nothing  more  V 

Our  life !  Is  it  not  as  the  banquet  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
where  the  skeleton  Present  is  ever  before  us  1  And  from  that 
hidden  Isis,  the  Future,  who  hath  ever  raised  the  veil  1  But  '  Vive 
la  Bagatelle  P 

I  am  not  sad  —  the  world  for  me 

Twirla  on  its  axis  merrily  : 

No  grave  M.  D.  pretcribes  my  diet, 

My  couch  yields  rest—  sweet  dreams  and  quiet : 

My  heart  feels  not  its  weight  of  years, 

It  nath  high  hopes  — it  hath  no  fears; 

But  this  deep  impress  it  doth  bear. 

The  names  of  dear  friends  graven  there. 


Music  !  To  the  sound  of  a  barrel-organ,  my  heart  bounds  with  the 
monkey,  its  usual  accompaniment,  or  swells  with  a  jews-harp,  or 
one  of  the  thousand  strings.  But  wo  is  me  !  Would  that  mine  habita- 
tion were  in  the  skirts  of  Jericho,  rather  than  thus,  next  door  to, 
and  separated  from,  by  a  very  thin  partition,  that  of  a  family  of 
musical  young  ladies,  whose  ear-torturing '  executions'  I  am  doomed 
to  suffer,  from  morning  to  night !  There  they  go  !  *  U-na  va-ce 
p<hca  fa  P  —  piano  and  voice  each  in  its  own  independent  half 
dozen  keys,  with  flaU  and  sharps,  ad  libitum.  Surely  they  were 
taught  in  chaos,  ere  time  was  —  or  ere  the  spheres  were  tuned  to 
harmony  —  or  ere  *  the  morning  stars  sang  together  I'      ,     m.  E.  H. 
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MARKS  OF    TIME. 

Ak  infant  boy  was  playing  among  flowers ; 
Old  Tims,  that  unbnbed  register  u7  hoars, 
Came  hobbling  on,  but  smoothed  his  iivrinkled  face. 
To  mark  the  artless  joy  and  blooming  grace 
Of  the  young  cherub,  on  whose  cheek  ^  fair 
Tims  smiled,  and  pressed  a  rosy  dimple  there. 

Next  Boyhood  followed,  with  his  shoot  of  glee, 

Elastic  step,  and  spirit  wild  and  free 

As  the  young  fawn,  that  scales  the  mountam  height, 

Or  new-fledged  eaglet  in  his  sunward  flight ; 

TiMB  cast  a  glance  upon  the  careless  boy, 

Who  frolicked  onward  with  a  bound  of  joy  I 

Then  Touth  came  forward ;  his  bright  glancing  eye 
Seemed  a  reflection  of  the  cloudless  sky ! 
The  dawn  of  passion,  in  its  purest  glow, 
Crimsoned  his  cheek,  and  beamed  upon  his  brow, 
Giving  expression  to  his  blooming  face. 
And  to  his  fragile  form  a  manly  grace  ; 
His  voice  was  harmony,  his  speech  was  truth— 
TiMX  lightly  laid  his  hand  upon  the  youth. 

Manhood  next  followed,  in  the  sunny  prime 
Of  life's  meridian  bloom  ;  all  the  sublime 
And  beautiful  of  nature  met  his  view. 
Brightened  by  Hope,  whose  radiant  pencil  drew 
The  rich  perspective  of  a  scene  as  fair 
As  that  which  smiled  on  Eden's  sinless  pair; 
Leve.  fame,  and  glory,  with  alternate  sway, 
Thrilled  his  warm  heart,  and  with  electric  ray 
Illumed  his  eye,  yet  still  a  shade  of  care. 
Like  a  lieht  cloud  that  floats  in  summer  air. 
Would  shed  at  times  a  transitory  gloom, 
But  shadowed  not  one  grace  of  manly  bloom. 
TxMB  sighed,  as  on  his  polished  brow  he  wrought 
The  first  impressive  line  of  care  and  thought. 

Man  in  bis  proud  maturity  came  next ; 

A  bold  review  of  life,  from  the  broad  text 

Of  Nature's  ample  volume  I  '  He  had  scanned 

Her  varied  page,  and  a  hieh  course  had  planned ; 

Humbled  ambition,  wealth's  deceitful  smil& 

The  loss  of  fiiends,  disease,  and  mental  toil. 

Had  blanched  his  cheek,  and  dimmed  his  ardent  eye. 

But  spared  his  noble  spirit's  energy ! 

God's  proudest  stamp  of  intellectual  grace 

Still  shone  unclouded  on  his  care-worn  face ! 

On  his  high  brow  still  sate  the  firm  resolve 

Of  judgment  deep,  whose  issue  might  involve 

A  nation's  fate.    Yet  thoughts  of  milder  glow 

Would  oft,  like  sunbeams  aer  a  mound  of  snow, 

Upon  his  cheek  their  genial  influence  cast. 

While  musing  o'er  the  bright  or  shadowy  past : 

Tims,  as  he  marked  his  noblest  victim,  shed 

The  frost  of  years  upon  his  honored  head. 

Last  came,  with  trembling  limbs  and  bending  form, 
Like  the  old  oak  scathed  by  the  wintry  storm, 
Man,  in  the  last  frail  stage  of  human  life  ; 
Reason's  proud  triuinph,  passion's  wild  control, 
No  more  dispute  their  mastery  o'er  his  soul  1 
As  rest  the  billows  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
The  war  of  rivalry  is  heard  no  more; 
Faith's  steady  light  alone  illumes  his  eye. 
For  Time  is  pointing  to  Etxbnity  ! 
Vtm-Tork^  Ftbruarf,  1838.  x.  a.  w. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S     SEVEN    AGES. 


AGB    THIED. 


*  And  tbea  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress*  eye-brow.' 

The  youth  that  but  yesterday  was  an  infant,  and  just  now  a 
0chool-boy,  b  already  before  us  as  a  lover.  Our  life  is  a  shadow. 
Our  '  seven  ages'  ai*e  soon  told.  They  pass  as  rapidly  as  the  incidents 
in  the  story  of  the  bean,  which  little  Jack  planted,  and  saw  grow, 
in  a  few  nights,  quite  out  of  sight.  Our  life,  too,  like  this  famous 
bean,  bears  events,  and  concludes  histories,  not  second  in  strange- 
ness and  importance  to  the  castles  and  giants  which  the  latter  sup- 
ported on  its  slender  stalk  ;  for,  though  fragile  and  fleeting,  our  life 
IS  the  beginning  of  an  eternity  :  the  *  ages'  all  tend  to  this,  and  the 
•  history'  proceeds. 

Adieu,  ye  innocent  pastimes  of  boyhood  !  -^  the  ball,  the  kite,  the 
skate,  the  top,  the  hoop,  two-'olecat,  leap-frog,  and  going-in- 
a-swimming !  Welcome  to  your  duties,  moonlight,  night  damps, 
corrosive  thought,  attempts  to  shave,  a  stiff  stock,  and  tight  boots ! 
The  youth  '  now  brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings ;  what  should  that 
bodel'  '  He  rubs  himself  with  civet,  and  is  melancholy;'  in  short, 
be  is  in  love.  Who  has  done  this  1  What  spell  is  cast  upon  his 
open  spirit  ?  What  power  bends  his  head,  and  why  muses  be  by 
streams]  His  horse,  his  gun,  are  neglected.  He  joins  not  the  cho- 
rus at  the  dinner ;  he  remembers  not  the  text  at  church  ;  he  looks 
not  at  the  parson.  Ah  !  those  bright  eyes  in  the  gallery  have  done 
bis  business! — those  eyes,  so  soft  that  but  for  the  eye-brows  that  arch 
so  gracefully  above  them,  and  give  them  character  and  force,  could 
never  strike  so  deep  a  wound.  Henceforth,  our  school-boy  is  a 
man.  ^ 

In  considering  this  chapter  of  man,  we  would  prepare  the  reader 
for  serious  conclusions.  We  have  not  here  to  deal  with  love-letters 
and  Cupid's  darts,  pretty  feet  and  ankles,  nor  any  of  the  common 
flirtations  which,  as  to  any  efiect  upon  the  character,  are  mere  froth 
and  wind.  No.  Poor  fellow  !  look  at  him ;  he  '  sighs  like  fur- 
nace,' and  suflers  enough  without  our  ridicule.  A  vast  change  is 
groing  on  within  him  —  a  chemical  change ;  and  latent  heat  is 
evolved,  and  rolled  up  through  his  breast,  and  out  at  his  mouth  and 
nose,  drawing  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  almost  blood  from  his  heart. 
He  is  suffering  an  eruption  of  certain  newly-formed  combinations, 
and  presents  to  the  by-standers  a  volcanic  appearance.  In  the  pas- 
sage from  boy  to  man,  none  escape  this  trial.  Bachelor  or  husband, 
all  are  destined  once  to  '  sigh  like  furnace.' 

Ordinarily,  some  token  of  the  coming  change  is  evinced.  Large 
boys  and  collegians  have  sweet-hearts,  openly  and  proclaimedly,  and 
begin  '  to  brush  their  hats  o'  mornings,'  and  to  perfume.  ^  As  the 
mountain  warns  the  inhabitants  upon  its  sides,  by  bellowing,  and 
noise,  and  smoke,  of  the  approaching  crisis  of  melted  stones  and 
earths,  about  to  devastate  its  surface,  so  these  fopperies  and  fool- 
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eries  are  tokens  of  a  no  less  fidry  eruption  ;  and  as  the  one  changes 
the  whole  face  of  a  country,  so  the  other  discovers  new  features  in 
the  character.  Sometimes,  in  the  male  youth,  a  passionate  love  for 
dogs  and  horses  is  the  smoke  that  portends  a  fire,  while  in  the  female, 
quick  tears,  sudden  resolutions  to  walk  in  the  street,  and  to  be  less 
regardful  of  dress  than  is  usual  —  smiles  and  sadness,  unaccountable 
and  mysterious  —  show  that  a  change  is  at  hand.  The  future  poetic 
lover  will  often  show  it,  in  regard  for  inanimate  objects,  a  favorite 
spot,  a  plant,  a  book.  Great  amativeness  of  temperament  will,  at 
this  time,  be  apt  to  fix  itself  to  things,  with  life  and  warmth. 
In  the  first,  love  will  be  a  genial  glow,  that  shall  npen  his  nature, 
and  fertilize  his  mind.  In  the  latter,  it  will  be  a  tornsulo  of  passion, 
full  of  gusts,  and  squalls,  and  shipwreck,  hurrying  him  to  unripe 
enjoyments,  and  forbidden  scenes. 

Bulwer  says  finely,  in  Ernest  Maltravers  :  '  Nine  times  out  of 
ten,  it  is  over  the  bridge  of  sighs  that  we  pass  the  narrow  gulf  from 
youth  to  manhood.  That  interval  is  usually  occupied  by  an  ill- 
placed  or  disappointed  affection.  We  recover,  and  find  ourselves 
a  new  being.  The  intellect  has  become  hardened  by  the  fire  through 
which  it  has  passed.  The  mind  profits  by  the  >vreck  of  every  pas- 
sion, and  we  measure  our  road  to  wisdom  by  the  sorrows  we  have 
undergone.'     This  is  the  notion  of  Shakspeare,  modernized. 

Now  it  often  happens  in  these  affairs  —  yes,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  — that  our '  lover'  fixes  himself  as  a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of 
some  one  older  than  himself.     The  youth   at  eighteen  or  twenty 
loves  the  full-blossomed  rose  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-four.     School- 
misses  are  too  fond  of  laughing,  to  appear  to  have  any  serious  feel- 
ings, and  young  lovers  are  very  solemn.     He  loves  with  the  devotion 
of  an  idolater.     He  loves  the  richness,  the  fulness,  the  ripeness,  of 
his  mistress.     Her  careless  laughter  has  become  tempered  to  win- 
ning smiles,  and  her  sweet  senousness  feeds  his  sad  passion.     He 
thinks  it  is  a  melancholy  sympathy  with  his  fate ;  for  having  read 
that '  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,'  he  is  cdready 
preparing  himself  for  a  catastrophe.     Reason,  too,  tells  him  that  it 
all  must  come  to  nought.     Passion,  love  of  love,  urges  him  on. 
'  He  sucks  in  melancholy  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs.'     It  nourishes 
him.     He  hopes  against  hope,  and  conforms  to  his  fate. 

Happy  may  he  consider  himself,  who  gives  his  early  romance  of 
feeling,  (we  will  not  call  it  love,  in  the  apostolic  sense,)  to  a  worthy 
object ;  one  who  can  appreciate  the  part  she  has  to  act  toward  these 
young  enthusiasts.  Woman  is  never  so  worshipped,  as  by  those 
younger  than  herself  No  influence  is  so  powerful  as  that  she  may 
exert  over  her  admirer  —  none  so  salutary  to  him.  None  can  bo 
ripen  his  taste,  his  love  of  elegance  and  refinement.  None  can  so 
shield  him  from  the  corrupting  examples  of  the  world.  She  will 
give  a  meaning  to  his  studies,  and  the  idea  of  beauty  in  his  mind 
will  call  up  in  him  a  respect  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  morals. 
He  will  revolt  at  vice,  and  recoil  from  the  suggestions  of  sense. 
Wherever  he  is,  his  divinity  is  present  with  him.  She  is  veiled  in 
the  cloud,  and  whispers  to  him  in  the  breeze.  He  dreams  of  her  by 
night,  and  the  thought  of  her  by  day  gives  a  tinge  of  romance  to  the 
most  common  and  laborious  pursuit.    He  writes  a  *  ballad'  to  her 
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cnfe-brow,  or  to  her  glossy  hair ;  he  paints  the  rose  on  her  cheek, 
(for  ourselyes  we  do  not  like  red  cheeks,)  or  dwells  upon  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  lips ;  hat  it  is  a  '  woful  ballad/  for  his  instinct  tells  him 
that  she  ¥nll  love  another.  He  knows  she  ought  not  to  love  him ; 
he  neyer  expected  she  would.  If  she  could  condescend  to  that  — 
to  love  him  —  to  bend  from  the  throne  of  her  peerless  beauty,  to 
give  to  him  those  harvest  charms!  Ah,  no  !  He  only  pleads  to  ad- 
mire, to  worship,  to  adore.  Man  never  really  loves  his  superior, 
nor  woman  her  inferior.  When  the  former  occurs,  it  is  idolatry, 
which  never  thinks  of  matrimony,  not  love. 

'  And  now  the  day,  the  hoar  has  come,'  when  our  '  lover'  must 
wake  from  this  trance  of  youth,  and  wake  he  will,  like  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle on  the  mountains,  to  find  all  changed.  The  lady  may  meet  her 
*  true  love,'  or  he  may  force  open  the  secret  by  a  hasty  avowal,  in 
some  hour  of  mad  passion,  or  may  wake  naturally,  as  one  wakes 
from  sleep,  when  he  has  got  enough.  There  are  ways  enough  to 
break  our  youthful  dreams.  Then  despair  and  thoughts  of  suicide 
may  be  in  his  mind,  while  one  might  count  an  hundred,  and  then 
a  flood  of  tears,  long  or  short,  according  to  the  secretions.  He 
already  feels  better.  For  the  succeeding  three  months,  ho  will  be 
much  by  himself,  and  spend  his  hours  in  reading,  walking,  thinking. 
Our  *  lover'  is  rather  shy  of  women,  and  he  is  become  reserved.  He 
has  something  he  does  not  tell  to  any.  Still  he  is  sorrowful  in  his 
cheerfulness,  and  his  smiles  are  efforts  to  conceal  tears.  He  grows 
apace.  How  ripe  his  thoughts  !  How  manly  his  deportment ! 
How  respectful  to  women  !  In  a  year  or  so,  our  *  lover'  will  make  a 
capital  husband. 

We  commiserate  those  who  mistake  passion  for  love,  and  who 
hurry  into  matrimony  with  those  whom  nature  only  intended  as  in- 
Btruments  to  fit  them  for  marrying  somebody  else.  This  is  no  injustice 
to  women ;  for  the  benefit  is  often  mutual.  Women  have  as  much 
need  to  undergo  this  discipline,  as  men.  Very  false,  then,  is  the 
course  of  those  parents  who  immure  their  daughters  within  walls, 
and  teach  them  to  regard  a  man,  unless  the  one  chosen  by  themselves 
for  a  husband,  as  a  kind  of  dangerous  animal.  How  can  a  woman 
be  likely  to  select  a  proper  mate  for  herself,  when  any  male  person 
whom  she  may  chance  to  meet,  immediately,  from  her  ignorance,  be- 
comes invested  with  a  mystery  which  may  easily  be  nourished  into 
passion  by  a  warm  imagination  1  Perhaps  it  is  not  saying  too  much 
to  affirm,  that  most  unhappy  connections  in  marri&ige  arc  the  result 
of  passion,  falsely  denominated  love.  The  less  of  passion  in  matri- 
mony, the  better.  Life  then,  if  not  wedded  bliss,  is  serene  confidence, 
and  respectful  affection.  Passion,  from  its  very  nature,  must  sub- 
side ;  and  it  is  better  that  i(  be  experienced  in  a  harmless  love  affair, 
and  be  suffered  to  evaporate,  like  a  tight-corked  soda  bottle,  drawn 
forcibly,  in  foam  and  sparklings,  than  to  ooze  away  gradually  in  wed- 
ded bonds,  like  the  same  beverage,  with  a  leaky  cork,  which  soon 
becomes  a  stale  and  insipid  dose,  even  for  the  thirsty. 

There  is  hardly  to  be  tound  a  common  saying,  which  has  not  some 
sense  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  though  the  one  we  are  about  to  quote 
contains  abhorrent  associations,  yet  for  the  reasons  above  noted,  it  is, 
in  a  sense,  true.     It  is  said,  that  '  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  best 
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hatband.*  Why,  except  that,  if  he  marry  at  all,  he  ccmiinitA  the  act 
without  passion  1  Very  imaginative  men  make  poor  marriages,  ge- 
nerally»  because  they  wed  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  If  we  had 
by  us  D 'Israeli's  '  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  we  might  fill  pages  with 
sorry  anecdotes  to  tbis  point.  Patterns  for  good  wives  are  found, 
oftener  than  any  where  else,  at  the  tables  of  those  who  have  married 
some  years  after  the  '  age'  of  writing  '  woful  ballads  to  their  mis- 
tress' eye  brow,'  in  a  calculating  spirit,  and  with  a  &ir  balance  of 
profit  and  loss.  This  may  be  a  revolting  doctrine  to  those  who  are 
yet  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  inexperience ;  but  as  matrimony  is 
to  be  judged  a  benefit  or  disadvantage,  according  as  it  produces 
happiness  or  misery,  we  prefer  to  offend  romance  rather  than  fact. 

There  is  great  choice  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  lover 
must  be  educated  for  the  husband.  He  must  not  learn  disgust  and 
hate  for  women ;  for,  take  them  all  in  all,  they  are  potent  sweeteners 
of  life.  He  must  not  learn  his  early  sorrow  at  Uie  hands  of  a  co- 
quette, who  will  joy  in  her  conquest,  and  perhaps  excite  revenge  in 
his  bosom.  A  young  man  may  learn  a  great  deal  about  his  social 
nature,  and  arrive  at  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  sex,  by  an 
engagement  brought  about  by  friends  and  aunts,  under  the  approba- 
tion of  parents.  This  is  the  hot-house  culture  of  love.  In  this  case, 
he  may  be  entitled  to  privileges.  He  may  take  the  lady's  arm  under 
his  own,  in  coming  from  church,  and  in  walking  Broadway.  He 
may  visit  her  at  any  hour  between  eleven  a.  m.,  and  ten  p.  m.  ;  lounge 
upon  her  sofa,  wear  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  go  unperfumed. 
He  m$Ly  give  advice  about  walking-shoes,  insist  upon  a  shawl,  help 
on  with  India-rubbers,  and  other  occasional  gear.  A  young  man  of 
sober  blood,  (none  but  second-rate  men  ever  submit  to  this  training,) 
will  gprow  amazingly  in  this  course.  Such  an  one  will  soon  be  cured 
of  smoking,  ultra  whiskers,  or  any  other  extravagance.  He  will  be 
considered  a  '  safe  man,'  and  the  old  merchants,  if  his  father-in-law- 
to-be  is  rich,  will  notice  him  not  a  little.  The  prudent  and  cold  will 
say  he  '  is  a  nice  young  man,'  and  every  body  will  pretend  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  him,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  for  him  —  nothing. 
A  sober  serenity  shall  indeed  crown  his  days,  for  a  season,  but  he 
may  not  thus  know  the  sweetness  of  the  poet's  love.  Dear  is  the 
secret  treasure  of  the  heart ;  and  how  like  heavenly  music  does  that 
voice  sound,  that  we  have  run  risks  to  hear  1  What  ecstacy  like  that 
short  stolen  interview,  the  work  of  months,  the  precursor  of  years 
of  separation  —  a  meeting  and  a  parting  in  a  breath ;  when  tears  and 
smiles  are  commingled  on  the  cheek,  like  summer  sunshine  cooled 
by  summer  showers  %  No ;  he  may  not  even  have  the  excitement 
of  a  quarrel,  or  the  stimulus  of  a  jealous  pang ;  and  when  the  ex- 
planation comes,  if  happily  it  does  come  at  all,  it  will  be  a  very 
orderly  affair,  and  the  breaking  such  feeble  bonds  will  not  strain  a 

muscle. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  there  is  no  romance  in  life,  because  we 
contend  for  the  wearing  away  of  this  early  enthusiasm  of  passion. 
The  romance  of  reality,  the  romance  of  good  sense,  is  the  aeepest, 
the  fullest,  the  highest  of  all.  That  is  not  romance  which  humes  a 
young  man  into  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  and  brings  both  to  disap- 
pointment and  poverty.     It  is  merely  nonsense  and  folly  —  short- 
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sightedness  and  rashness.  It  is  thought  that  we  miut  be  uncommon, 
to  be  romantic,  no  matter  how  false  and  unnatural  our  position. 
Novelty  of  circumstance  is  often  mistaken  for  romance.  In  loye 
affairs,  some,  therefore,  run  away  ;  a  lady  marries  her  footman ;  a 
master  his  maid-servant.  The  mistake  in  these  people  is»  that 
though  they  make  the  world  stare,  and  sometimes  laugh,  the  acton 
are  aware  of  their  true  relation  all  the  time ;  and  the  end  of  the 
play  having  come,  the  curtain,  whether  of  green  or  dimity,  having 
fallen,  the  trial  begins.  Goldsmith  never  said  a  wiser  thing  than  his 
remark,  '  that  he  is  a  great  fool  who  measures  bis  happiness  by  what 
the  world  thinks  of  it ;'  and  we  complain  that  there  is  so  much  got- 
up-romance  in  love  and  matrimony,  so  much  acting,  so  much  regard 
to  what  the  world  will  say,  in  a  matter  so  entirely  private  in  its  na- 
ture. It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  characters  in  the  latest  novels 
and  poems  being  acted  out,  with  much  straining  and  effort,  in  the 
very  world  we  walk  in.  We  go  to  the  theatre,  and  shed  tears  with 
the  fictitious  characters  before  us  ;  but  our  eyes  are  not  blinded  with 
grief,  because  we  know  it  is  '  all  in  fun.'  The  very  next  day  we 
have  a  real  Jac  simile  of  this  unreal  distress,  in  which  the  actors  are 
only  kept  from  crying  themselves,  because  they  have  the  excitement 
of  playing  a  part.  The  pageant  of  the  funeral  keeps  the  mourners' 
eyes  dry.     It  is  only  at  home  that  we  feel  sorry. 

When  a  woman  of  sense  —  let  her  have  beauty  too,  (and  she  will, 
of  some  sort,  if  she  be  sensible  and  amiable,)  gives  her  heart  to  a 
man  of  established  character,  who  perhaps  has  *  sighed  like  furnace' 
and  got  over  his  fever,  and  been  out  in  the  world  to  strugele  for  his 
place  and  his  reputation ;  ono  who  has  kept  his  feelings  for  woman 
pure  by  his  chasteness,  and  not  mingling  too  much  with  them,  there 
is  a  romance  acted  ;  but  it  is  all  inside,  in  the  heart  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  wedding  are  made  without  flutter,  and  oui*  gentleman, 
about  the  right  time,  walks  with  composed  and  dignified  step  to  the 
house  of  his  betrothed,  rejoicing  like  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. 
There  is  no  giggling  to  hide  tears,  but  some  honest  laughter ;  there 
are  no  melancholy  faces,  for  it  is  a  contract  reason  approves.  There 
is  something  natural  about  it.  He  takes  his  wife  like  a  man  who 
walks  by  day-light.  There  are  no  glorious  uncertainties  here ;  this 
is  no  love-in-a-cottage  business.  The  romance,  the  delight,  we  feel 
in  thinking  of  such  a  case  is,  that  a  man  has  had  the  force  of  character 
to  work  his  way  to  deserve  the  respect  of  a  sensible  woman,  and  to 
ut  himself  in  a  situation  to  repay  her  affection  ;  that  he  has  subdued 
is  passions  to  his  reason ;  that  he  is  the  oak  around  which  woman, 
the  ivy,  may  bind  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  be  lifted  by  it  into  sun- 
shine. How  can  you  associate  that  beautiful  idea  of  Irving's  with 
one  of  the  very  romantic,  dapper  little  matches  of  the  season  1 
Year  goes  on  after  year ;  still  husband  and  wife  are  always  together, 
an  union  of  heart  and  mind.  Now  it  is,  that  the  world  wonders ; 
now  they  are  called  '  the  romantic  couple'  —  *  love  each  other  so'  — 
'  nothing  like  it.' 

Probably  the  romance  Shakspeare  meant  to  satirize,  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  found  in  present  civilized  life,  where  his  language  is 
spoken.  That  romance  q£  passion  the  poets  love,  where  life  is 
Valaeless  without  woman's  smile ;  that  admiration  of  beauty,  which 
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neryed  the  arm  of  the  young  knight,  who  gloried  to  do  battle  for 
any  petticoat,  is  extinct ;  partly  because  woman  is  capable  of  taking 
some  care  of  herself,  and  castles  are  left  ung^uarded.  Indeed,  our 
present  state  of  civilization  is  founded  upon  a  surrender  of  our  tastes 
and  passions  to  reason  and  law,  no  less  than  the  giving  up  certain 
privileges  for  certain  protection  in  life  and  property.  We  tacitly 
agree  to  conform  to  general  rules  in  courtship  and  marriage.  Hence 
the  poet  and  novelist  are  driven  to  tell  what  people  think  and  feel  in 
love,  rather  than  what  they  do  and  say ;  so  that  romance  is  the  *  his- 
tory of  mind'  more  truly  now,  than  when  it  was  said  to  be  so,  by  some 
great  man. 

The  manner  of  wooing  among  the  aborigines  of  our  country  is 
delicate  and  respectful,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  term  romantic.  The 
lover  seats  himself  near  the  veigwam  of  his  mistress,  and  during  the 
long  night,  pours  out  the  constancy  and  sincerity  of  his  passion 
through  the  reed.  The  air  is  monotonous,  and  plaintive,  and  full  of 
devotion.  We  all  know  how  long  this  devotion  lasts.  They  trap 
their  squaws  with  music  and  promises,  and  make  them  slaves.  The 
most  ardent  lovers  do  not  always  make  the  best  husbands;  and 
though  one  may  '  sigh  like  furnace,'  and  write  sonnets  to  his  mistress' 
eye-brow,'  still  such  eruptions  of  passion  are  safest  at  a  distance ;  and 
the  volcano  can  only  be  approached  with  pleasure  and  success, 
when  the  fire  is  well  smothered. 

The  age  we  have  endeavored  to  illustrate,  is  deeply  interesting  to 
the  old  and  the  young.  The  former  love  to  look  back  upon  its  fervid 
i|)terests  and  wild  excitements ;  perhaps  to  philosophize  upon  the 
passions,  and  perhaps  to  find  their  present  safety  the  result  of  some 
sad  experience.  The  latter  erow  strong  in  hope,  as  they  feel  swell- 
ing in  their  bosoms  the  energies  that  begin  to  pant  for  action.  With 
the  world  all  before  them  where  to  choose,  ana  a  self  reliance  worthy 
of  chivalrous  days,  no  period  of  life  awakens  warmer  sympathies 
than  that  of  youth,  full  of  ardor,  of  generosity,  and  devotion.  But 
the  young  man  must  take  care,  lest  like  him  who  left  the  caravanserai 
early  in  the  morning,  and  was  lured  from  his  path  by  the  flowers  and 
syren  songs  about  him,  until  night  set  in,  and  despair  took  possession 
of  his  soul,  he  also  shall  sit  down  and  weep  bitterly  over  a  too  im- 
provident haste,  and  rash  yielding  to  hb  impulses. 


PHYSICAL     AND    MORAL     EPIDEMICS. 

The  faults,  alas  !  or  follies  of  a  friend, 
We  catch  and  copy,  though  we  can't  commend ; 
As  to  his  virtues,  if  these  e'er  create 
A  rival  effort,  't  is  constrained  or  late; 
These  we  commend,  indeed,  but  seldom  imitate. 

Too  closely  here  the  body  apes  the  mind ; 
Ills,  ailments,  maladies  of  every  kind. 
From  all  around  us,  we  contract  witii  ease: 
But,  sons  of  GkUen !  who  shall  count  your  feet, 
Could  ye  but  render  health  as  catching  as  disease! 
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LINES. 


'Qoisqve  ran  fbrtoDB  faber  eft.* 


Blame  not  the  Btars  nor  destinies  — 
In  thine  own  hand  thy  prowess  lies; 

Thy  map  of  life  review ! 
The  march  was  plain,  but  ihou,  befliiiled 
By  some  short  cut,  or  prospect  wild, 

Hast  wandered  from  the  true. 

Self- pride,  of  good  and  ill  the  source, 
Still jprompts  acain  the  tortuous  course 

Of  error  to  begin ; 
Blames,  for  the  ruin  and  the  rout 
Of  all  our  hopes,  the  foe  without, 

Notlthe  false  friend  within. 

What  wonder  if  thy  bark,  the  sport 
Of  winds  and  wavesL  outrun  the  port, 

And  havoc  all  o  crwhelm. 
If  passions,  sent  to  swell  the  gale. 
But  not  to  steer,  or  trim  the  sail, 

Drive  reason  from  the  helm. 


ORIENTAL   FRAGMENTS. 
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Entry  into  Cultivated  Egypt.  —  February  26.  —  The  narrow 
strip  of  land  by  which  we  again  entered  Egypt,  imperfect  as  its 
state  of  cultivation  was,  possessed  a  thousand  charms,  after  the 
dreary  solitudes  of  the  deserts  we  had  been  traversing,  when  pass- 
ing through  the  villages  of  Fishkel,  Eitabi,  Toll,  Sheick-Abou- 
Nashaba,  ToU-Kebeer,  and  Toll-Souheer — none  of  which  are  marked 
in  the  latest  and  fullest  maps  —  we  halted  at  Gouraim,  to  refresh, 
and  were,  as  usual,  soon  surrounded  by  the  villagers. 

These  people  formed  a  link  of  union  between  the  Bedouins  and 
Fellahs,  being  neither  absolutely  wanderers  or  cultivators,  though 
occasionally  participating  in  the  habits  of  both.  Their  villages  or 
camps,  for  they  might  be  called  either,  with  the  same  propriety,  were 
merely  enclosures  of  dourra  canes,  without  roofii,  ana  anorded  even 
less  shelter  from  the  sun  and  wind  than  the  goat's  hair  tent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert,  their  possessors  being  no  longer  stationary 
than  during  the  season  of  cultivation,  and  changing  their  places  of 
abode  with  the  mode  of  their  employment. 

The  Nile  reaches  this  narrow  valley  during  the  height  of  the 
inundation  only,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  their  supplies  of 
water  are  obtained  from  wells  ;  the  water,  however,  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  to  the  fertilizing  vfaters  of 
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the  riyer,  and  as  it  often  fails  altogether  daring  the  heats  of  summer, 
they  have  only  a  single  harvest  m  the  year.  Their  implements  of 
husbandry  are  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  ploughs  are  not  in  use 
among  them,  and  the  ground  is  both  opened  for  seed  by  a  rudely- 
formed  hoe,  and  harrowed  by  the  same  instrument,  when  the  seed  is 
sown.  Poor  as  those  villagers  are,  however,  they  pay  to  the  pacha's 
agents  about  eight-tenths  of  their  gain ;  and  suffer,  in  addition,  the 
tyrannizing  extortion  of  the  soldiery  who  are  sent  among  them  to 
collect  it. 

During  the  frugal  meal  which  we  made  before  the  openings  of 
their  cane  huts,  a  number  of  diseased  children  were  brought  to  us 
covered  virith  scrofulous  eruptions,  as  our  guide  and  companions 
now  made  no  scruple  of  saying  that  we  were  strangers  and  learned 
men ;  and  as  I  had  invariably  found  it  on  all  similar  occasions,  it  was  so 
impossible  to  persusule  those  people  of  our  not  being  physicians,  that 
a  recommendation  of  some  simple  remedy  was  necessary,  to  release 
ourselves  from  their  importunity. 

On  resuming  our  journey,  we  passed  through  villages  to  which  no 
other  name  was  attached  than  that  of  the  Sheick  who  presided  over 
each,  and  which  consequently  changed  its  appellation  with  every 
successive  head,  or  ruling  elder.  In  several  ot  them  were  corn-pits 
for  the  laying  up  their  harvests  of  grain,  the  poverty  of  the  people 
not  enabling  them  to  build  either  bams  or  sheds ;  and  along  our  whole 
route,  the  very  ground,  now  covered  with  huts  of  misery,  was 
strewed  with  granite  fragments  of  those  days  of  magnificence  when 
opulent  cities  held  the  place  of  villages ;  when  splendid  temples 
were  more  abundant  than  well-built  dwellings  in  the  present  day. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  reached  ^e  village  of  El  Abassa, 
and  as  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  commandant,  we  repaired 
thither,  and  were  well  received.  This  soldier,  being  himself  an 
invalid,  from  the  diseases  of  dissipation,  was  assisted  in  the  exercise 
of  his  professional  extorting  duties,  by  a  more  active  companion ;  and, 
happily  for  themselves,  no  two  brethren  in  arms  could  be  better 
matched  in  disposition,  if  their  expressed  sentiments  and  opinions 
could  be  admitted  as  a  fair  criterion. 


El  Abassa  to  Balbeis. — February  26.  —  It  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty we  could  obtain  a  release  from  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
those  brother  soldiers  to  remain  with  them  another  night,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  determined  perseverance,  with  many  g^ve  reasons  to 
prove  the  importance  of  our  proceeding  on,  would  have  succeeded 
m  carrying  our  point.  We  breakfasted  with  them,  however,  after 
morning  prayers  and  ablutions,  and,  accompanied  by  one  of  them  on 
horseback,  we  made  together  the  circuit  of  the  village. 

As  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thaubastus,  it  possesses  no  remains  of 
its  former  greatness,  excepting  a  few  scattered  shafts  of  marble 
columns,  some  blocks  of  granite,  and  heaps  of  loose  rubbbh«  The 
Nile  extends  itself  here  during  the  height  of  the  inundation  only, 
and  the  grounds  are  watered  during  the  other  portion  of  the  year 
from  wells,  which  yield  a  pure  and  limpid  water,  little  inferior  to  that 
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of  the  river  itself.     The  population  of  the  village  exceeded  five 
thousand,  and  the  sole  employment  of  all  classes  was  husbandry. 

On  departing  from  El  Abassa,  we  entered  on  a  fine  road  running 
through  palm-groves  and  gardens,  and  enclosed  on  each  side  by  a 
mud  wall,  opening  occasionally  into  beautiful  and  extensive  views  of 
the  country,  which  were  delightful  in  themselves,  independent  of  the 
additional  charm  they  derived  from  the  contrast  with  the  scenery  of 
our  desert  route.  Among  the  novelties  were  brick-kilns,  said  to  have 
been  formerly  worked,  but  now  in  ruins,  being  deserted  for  the  want 
of  fuel,  and  from  finding  the  unbumt  earth  formed  into  bricks  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  building,  as  well  as 
possessing  a  durability  equal  to  the  life  of  the  builder,  beyond  which 
there  are  few  encouragements  to  provide.  Fields  and  gardens  were 
also  here  enclosed,  contrary  to  the  general  practice  throughout 
Egypt,  on  account  of  the  portions  of  sand  which  are  here,  on  the 
edee  of  the  desert,  interspersed  over  the  face  of  the  ground,  and 
which,  if  not  shut  out  by  walls,  would  cover  the  cultivated  surface, 
and  destroy  the  verdure,  upon  the  slightest  agitation  of  the  wind. 

Among  the  villages  lying  in  our  rosul,  and  not  enumerated  in 
Arrowsmith's  latest  and  best  map,  were  El-Khirbi-Hassenat,  El- 
Karachisa,  and  El-Mishat.  We  passed,  also,  over  the  spot  marked 
by  that  geographer  as  the  site  of  HoroOpolis,  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  plain,  which,  it  is  true,  displays  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
an  ancient  settlement  in  ruins,  but,  from  a  variety  of  considerations, 
there  appears  greater  reason  to  fix  on  the  remains  of  the  city  at 
Abou-Keshabe,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  as  those  of  Hero6polis, 
because  it  agrees  more  consistently  with  the  situation  assigned  to  it 
by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  and  renders  the  history  of  the  Israelites'  * 
departure  from  Egypt,  and  journey  to  the  Red  Sea,  more  reconcila- 
ble in  the  material  facts  of  time  and  distance,  as  well  as  corresponding 
with  the  local  situation  mentioned  as  the  point  of  their  departure,  by 
the  writer  of  that  history  himself,  Moses.  The  whole  of  the  country 
through  which  our  road  lay,  offered  a  succession  of  agreeable  pros- 
pects, and  soon  afler  noon,  having  ridden  at  a  quickened  pace,  we 
reached  Balbeis. 

The  reputation  of  this  town,  as  the  provincial  capital  of  the  Shar- 
kieh,  or  eastern  province  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  station  of  the 
Syrian  caravans,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  expectation  of  a  large 
and  populous  settlement,  containing  public  accommodations  for  such 
passengers  as  business  or  pleasure  might  induce  to  halt  within  its 
walls.  I  had  entered  it  with  such  an  impression,  and  our  disappoint- 
ment was  consequently  the  greater,  in  finding  not  even  a  single  oxella, 
though  we  traversed  the  bazaars,  leading  our  camels  by  hand,  and 
inquiring  at  every  little  bench  along  the  range.  Phanoose,  though 
an  old  caravan-driver  between  Cairo  and  Mount  Sinai,  had  never 
before  been  at  Balbeis,  and  was  loudly  indignant  at  the  seeming 
indifference  of  those  we  occasionally  questioned,  whose  -duty  he 
thought  it  was  to  have  voluntarily  directed  us  to  some  house  of 
accommodation. 

As  I  possessed  letters,  however,  from  Hassan  Aga  at  Suez,  to 
Mahommed  Bey,  the  commandant  of  the  district,  as  well  as  to  his 
Hasnadar,  or  Treasurer,  who  becomes  his  representative  in  his  ab- 
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sence,  we  no  longer  delayed  to  present  tbem  to  the  Aga  of  the 
town,  from  whom  we  learnt  that  both  Mahommed  Bey  and  all  his 
officers  were  at  Cairo.  The  Ag^  being  an  Arab  by  biith,  was  some- 
what more  free  from  the  haughty  tone  of  office  than  the  Turks  who 
generally  fill  those  situations  ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
to  a  pride  of  petty  superiority  above  his  fellows,  was  added,  if  pos- 
sible, a  grosser  ignorance.  -We  remained  some  time  in  waiting, 
before  the  letters  could  be  read,  when  a  dealer  in  the  bazaars  ex- 
plained their  contents,  and  our  reception  was  as  favorable  as  we 
could  wish. 

A  small  room  of  about  eight  feet  square  was  given  us  for  our  ac- 
commodation, and  though  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  bare  mud 
walls  and  floor,  not  even  a  vnndow,  or  a  mat,  yet  its  being  covered 
with  a  loose  flat  roof  was  a  luxury,  after  the  burning  days  and  chill-- 
ing  niehts  of  the  desert,  and  rendered  it  a  comfortable  lodging.  The 
door  ot  this  apartment  opening  into  the  court  of  public  justice,  when 
we  had  got  through  the  task  of  supplying  the  necessary  provisions 
to  our  camels,  and  stretched  ourselves  along  upon  the  floor  to  repose, 
I  indulged  myself  in  observing  the  divan,  or  place  of  audience,  on 
the  outside,  and  watching  the  bustling  changes  of  its  crowded  as* 
sembly. 

The  Aga,  seated  like  a  king  amid  his  courtiers,  was  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  the  length  of  his  beard,  the  whiteness  of  his 
turban,  his  red  benishe,  and  gay-colored  carpet.  On  each  side  of 
him  were  ranged  the  officers  who  assisted  in  tjie  duties  of  the  day, 
apparently  traders  belonging  to  the  town.  And  in  front  were  two 
.  Arabs,  with  long  staves,  for  bringing  the  culprits  before  him,  and  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  court.  A  number  of  cases  were  exa- 
mined and  gone  through,  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity.  There  could 
be  no  complaint  of  legal  delay ;  the  matter  in  dispute  was  simply 
stated  by  the  accusing  party,  and  the  witnesses  called,  when  the 
prisoner  was  heard  in  his  defence,  and  sentence  given  on  the  spot, 
the  Agra  being  himself  the  sole  judge,  and  that  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  discretion,  without  allusion  or  reference  either 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  to  the  written  law,  or  even  to  common 
usage. 

In  exchanging  civilities  with  a  grave  old  father,  who  sat  before 
oi;r  door  to  sun  himself,  being  blind  of  opthalmia,  I  ventured  to 
remark  to  him  the  temptation  to  injustice  which  such  a  system  of 
unlimited  authority  was  calculated  to  ofler ;  when  he  replied,  that 
as,/ since  his  blindness,  he  lived  by  the  benevolence  of  the  charita- 
ble, and  was  without  occupation,  it  formed  one  of  his  most  agreea- 
ble pleasures  to  attend  the  Aga's  court,  in  order  to  hear  the  causes, 
and  the  decisions  given  on  them.  The  experience  he  had  thus  ob- 
tained, he  said,  induced  him  to  accord  with  me  ;  for  though  in  mat- 
ters of  importance,  a  show  of  equity  was  necessary  to  be  observed, 
yet  the  bribes  paid  for  favorable  judgment  in  petty  cases,  affi>rded  to 
the  Aga  himself  a  handsome  revenue,  beside  leaving  a  large  residue 
which  he  paid  to  the  Pasha  yearly,  for  the  free  exercise  of  those 
privileges  of  extortion  and  injustice  which  are  attached  to  his  office 
by  purchase. 

The  last  affair,  before  the  sittings  of  the  court  closed,  was  the  ex- 
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mminadon  of  a  young  lad,  who  had  been  surprised  in  acts  of  impro- 
per fioniliarity  with  a  still  younger  one  than  himself,  and  who  was 
Drought  before  the  judge  with  crying  and  lamentation.  It  was  to  me  a 
matter  of  some  surprise^  to  find  a  custom  cognizable  by  public  jus<* 
tice,  which  I  had  so  universally  been  given  to  understand  was  in 
common  practice  among  the  Egyptians ;  yet  nothing  could  exceed 
the  general  feeling  of  repugnance  to  such  a  vice  evinced  by  all  the 
auditors.  The  culprit  was  threatened  vrith  much  severity  by  the 
judge,  pointed  at  as  an  object  of  scorn  by  the  crowds  and  being 
saved  m>m  hearier  punishment  in  consideration  only  of  his  ex- 
treme youth  was  condemned  to  receive  the  bastinado,  on  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  which  was  given  him  on  the  spot,  without  delay  or  abate- 
ment, for  the  brawny  arm  of  the  executioner  strained  every  nerve  to 
five  his  strokes  their  proper  weight.  In  a  conversation  resulting 
from  this  circumstance,  the  Aga  undeceived  me  in  the  opinion  I  had 
previously  entertained,  by  an  assurance  that  the  practice  alluded  to 
was  purely  a  Turkish  or  Osmanlian  vice,  and  was  unknown  to  the 
mass  of  the  Arab  people.  He  added,  also,  that  it  was  despised 
even  by  the  g^atest  hbertines  among  them,  and  was  seldom  ever 
mentioned  but  with  execration  and  disgust 

As  evening  drew  near,  a  large  party  had  assembled  around  our 
door,  and  the  roost  respectable  among  them  entering  to  partake  of 
our  evening  meal,  we  were  scarcely  left  breathing-room  for  ourselves. 
The  setting  sun  soon  afterward  summoning  the  most  pious  to  pray- 
ers, we  listened  to  the  mingled  tones  of  eleven  worshippers  at  once. 
Having  performed  their  ablutions,  from  a  bowl  handed  round  amone 
them,  the  Aga  preceded,  in  his  station,  and  the  others  were  ranged 
in  triple  rows  behind  him,  all  however  making  their  prostrations  with 
a  regularity  that  seemed  the  effect  of  drilling,  and  uttering  their 
'  Salams'  and  '  Allahs'  vrith  uniform  solemnity.  We  sat  up  until 
lone  past  midnight,  engaged  in  conversation  as  curious  as  it  was  new, 
SAd  which  I  deeply  reg^tted  my  want  of  time  and  opportunity  to 
transcribe,  as  it  embraced  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety,  and 
was  to  me  so  full  of  interest. 

Our  old  Bedouin  guide,  Phanoose,  having  now  ended  his  engage- 
ment with  us,  by  conducting  us  safely  through  the  desert,  and  bring- 
ing us  agiskin  into  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt,  proposed  departing 
for  Cairo  before  day-light  in  the  morning,  and  we  exchanged  tur- 
bans as  a  memento  of  regard,  a  favor  I  could  not  refuse  him,  it  vraa 
urged  by  him  with  such  importunity,  though  there  was  no  great  dif- 
ference in  their  actual  or  relative  value.  I  should  depart  from  the 
invariable  candor  which  influences  the  recording  of  my  feelings, 
were  I  not  to  sav,  that  I  parted  from  this  old  man  vrith  that  sort  of 
regret  which  is  the  ofl&pring  of  complete  satisfaction.  I  had  been 
happy  in  reposing  perfect  faith  in  his  integrity,  and  in  placing  my 
life  in  his  hands ;  and  the  result  had  proved  him  worthy  of  my  con- 
fidence. In  speculating  upon  the  probable  diversity  of  routes  we 
should  both  be  pursuing  in  future  lite,  just  as  we  had  risen  to  join 
our  hands  at  parting,  the  old  man  absolutely  wept,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  moment  in  Arabic :  '  Phanoose !  to-day  he  is  here  ;  to-morrow 
he  vrill  be  gone !  —  but,  oh  !  to-morrow —  where  will  be  hia  friend 
Mttstapha  V 
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Balbbis,  Febbuabt  27.  —  Tormented  as  we  had  often  been  by 
the  millions  of  fleas  which  swarm  in  Egyptian  habitations,  we  had  met 
with  nothing  equal  to  the  hosts  which  assailed  us  through  the  last  night. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  open  either  the  eyes  or  mouth,  without 
getting  them  filled,  and  my  ears  and  nostrils  were  both  literally  ob- 
structed by  them.  In  short,  their  numbers  so  surpassed  all  belief 
or  conceptioi^  that  the  most  scrupulous  observance  of  truth  in  com- 
putation would  not  exempt  one  from  the  charge  of  romancing. 
It  was  of  course  impossible  to  sleep,  and  I  know  not  that  I  was  ever 
more  weary  and  impatient  for  the  dawn. 

With  the  first  glimpse  of  day,  we  repaired  to  the  bath,  and  although 
this  was  inferior  to  any  we  had  yet  seen  in  Egypt,  in  cleanliness  and 
accommodation,  the  cause  which  hastened  us  there  rendered  its 
defects  less  objectionable.  It  was  a  luxury  of  the  highest  kind  to 
strip,  and  such  was  my  impatience  to  enjoy  the  certamty  of  being 
free  from  these  innumerable  tormentors,  that  I  plunged  at  once  into 
the  cistern,  before  the  operation  of  rubbing  the  body  had  been  per- 
'ibrmed  by  the  attendants.  As  our  clean  linen  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  this  respect,  as  that  which  we  had  just  taken  off,  I  had 
ordered  the  whole  of  it,  with  every  part  of  our  dresses,  even  to  the 
8cull-cap,  to  be  washed  in  boiling  water ;  and  as  their  being  dried 
and  madelready  again  to  put  on,  would  necessarily  occupy  some  time, 
I  profited  by  that  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  whole  process  of  the  bath 
at  leisure,  and  to  follow  it  by  a  few  hours'  sweet  and  profound  repose. 

It  was  past  noon,  when  we  lefl  the  bath,  like  persons  awakened  to 
a  new  existence ;  and  the  Aga's  son  having  attended  me  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  accepted  his  offer  of  accompanying  me  through  the  town 
and  its  environs. 

As  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pharbsethus,  its  ruins  are  extensive, 
thoueh  not  a  remnant  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  high  preservation. 
Blocks  of  granite,  and  marble  columns,  as  usual,  mark  the  situation 
of  temples  and  public  edifices,  and  the  walls  of  private  dwellings 
are  also  discernible  at  some  distance  from  the  gate  of  entrance.  In 
the  bath  and  mosques  are  also  marble  pillars,  surmounted  with  Gre- 
cian capitals,  dug  from  the  surrounding  ruins,  and  broken  shafts  are 
used  as  threshholds  and  supporters  to  the  doors  of  the  meanest  huts. 

The  present  town  is  almost  entirely  built  of  bricks,  taken  horn  the 
destroyed  buildings  of  the  ancient  city.  It  contains  only  two 
nx>sques,  and  these  possessing  no  beauty,  though  the  population  is 
estimated  at  eight  thousand.  One  great  source  of  maintenance  to 
its  inhabitants,  is  the  supply  of  the  Syrian  caravans,  which  arrive 
here  from  Damascus,  and  frequently  make  some  stay,  until  merchan- 
dise is  collected  for  their  transportation  of  it  to  that  country  from 
Egypt  It  has  also  a  manufactory  of  coarse  linen  and  thread,  which 
are  sold  at  Cairo,  and  the  few  Christians  of  the  town  employ  them- 
selves, much  like  the  inferior  Jews  in  England,  in  the  working  of 
ear-rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments  of  female  dress, 
which  they  carry  round  to  families  in  pedlar's  boxes — exactly  in  the 
same  way  —  and  send  the  more  expensive  to  the  capital. 

The  inhabitants  attribute  their  general  healthiness  to  their  vicinity 
to  the  desert,  and  the  consequent  dryness  and  purity  of  the  air.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  that  be  the  only  cause ;  yet 
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ncHhing  is  more  visible  than  the  effect  itself.  Diaeaaes  of  the  eye 
are  hY  no  means  so  general  here  as  in  many  parts  of  Egypt ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  blessings,  they  were  exempted  from  the  plague 
during  the  last  year,  in  which  it  made  such  dreadful  ravages  through 
Egypt,  nor  has  it  existed  among  them  since  the  period  of  the  French 
expedition. 

It  was  during  that  period,  which,  from  its  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  recollections,  is  now  become  an  epoch  of  reference 
with  them,  that  the  town  was  walled  in  with  materials  hastily  col- 
lectedf.  and  loosely  put  together.  Their  invaders  also  levelled  the 
whole  of  the  ruins  that  were  without,  in  order  to  render  the  approach 
of  an  army  more  open  to  the  range  of  their  fire  from  within. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  are  no  soldiers  here,  though  it  is 
generally  the  station  of  an  Albanian  company  of  infantry ;  the  rea- 
son assigned  by  the  inhabitants  for  this,  was,  that  all  the  commandexB 
of  distant  provinces,  as  well  as  the  troops  who  occupied  villageSy 
bad  been  called  to  the  defence  of  Cairo,  since  the  recent  revolution 
there,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  sent  from  thence 
to  join  the  Fasha  in  Arabia. 

Among  the  dresses  of  the  women  here,  I  observed  no  other 
change  than  the  use  of  larger  ear-rings,  bracelets,  etc.,  of  silver,  tin, 
and  pewter,  and  a  white  linen  veil,  bound  with  black  cord  at  the 
edges,  between  which  the  eyes  appear,  producing  an  effect  difficult 
to  be  described. 

On  our  return  from  this  agreeable  ramble,  the  court  of  justice 
was  crowded,  as  at  the  same  hour  of  yesterday,  but  so  much  more 
numerously,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  push  our  way 
through  the  attendants,  when  the  Aga,  beckoning  me  to  come  up 
to  the  bench  and  sit  by  his  side,  I  joined  him  there,  and  we  crossed 
our  legs  upon  the  same  carpet.  I  was  both  aroused  and  instructed 
by  listening  to  the  various  causes  that  succeeded  each  other ;  and 
though  the  decisions  on  them  were  exceedingly  rapid,  yet  I  cannot 
but  confess  that  the  verdicts  appeared  to  me  to  be  consistent  with 
the  most  rigid  justice.  The  parties  were  alternately  heard,  in  the 
statement  of  their  own  cases,  without  counsel  or  assistance ;  and  as 
they  confronted  each  other,  but  few  misrepresentations  would  be 
allowed  by  either  to  pass  unnoticed,  without  an  appeal  to  other  wit- 
nesses on  the  spot,  so  that  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  distinguish 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty ;  and  while  impartial  judgment  pre- 
vailed, no  evil  could  result  from  this  brief  and  simple  mode  of  trial. 

Among  a  number  of  familiar  cases  of  dispute,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  court,  was  one  relative  to  the  purchase  of  two  asses, 
which  were  ultimately  returned  to  the  seller,  on  its  being  proved 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation  in  overrating  their 
ffood  qualities,  a  decision  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  that  impartial 
justice  can  sometimes  be  obtained. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  divan,  and  the  conclusion  of  sun-set 
prayers,  we  passed  our  evening  as  on  the  preceding  one,  havinff 
made  all  our  preparations  for  departure  early  in  the  morning,  and 
remained  up  late,  to  delay  our  combat  with  the  dark  hosts  that 
awaited  us  in  millions,  until  the  last  moment. 
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Balbkis  to  Haslougby,  Febr€AR7  28.-1^6  bad  so  reduced  our 
laggage,  that  by  the  purchase  of  a  double  sack,  my  seiraiit  and  my- 
■elf  could  each  take  a  portion  on  our  own  anim^,  and  we  wanted 
neither  g^ide  nor  attendant  beside  ourseWes.  This  also  was  an 
arranc^enient  so  perfectly  accordant  with  my  own  wishes,  that  I 
would  not  suffer  any  anticipated  inconveniences,  or  the  incessant 
obstacles  created  by  my  servant,  to  disturb  it ;  because  I  wished  to 
be  at  perfect  liberty  as  to  our  route,  our  halting  places,  and  every 
odier  incident  connected  with  the  tour,  that  I  might  assume  such 
appearances  as  might  be  most  convcHkient,  and  change  that  appear- 
ance without  observation,  as  often  as  new  motives  for  such  a  change 
flight  occur.  At  sun-rise,  then,  we  mounted  and  departed,  taking 
our  road  in  a  south-east  direction,  through  a  beautifully  fertile  coun- 
try,  enjoying  a  refreshing  breeze  and  moderately-heated  atmosphere, 
which,  with  the  richness  of  the  scenery,  contributed  to  render  our 
ride  delightful. 

Attracted  by  the  elevated  mounds  of  Tal-Metabeel,  the  sure  indi- 
cation of  ancient  remains,  we  halted  at  the  foot  of  them,  about  an 
hour  after  our  leaving  Balbeis.  On  ascending  those  heaps,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  And  that  they  formed  a  sort  of  enclosure  to  a 
smidl  tovm,  rather  less  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  town 
occupied  the  centre  on  a  level  with  the  outer  cultivated  land,  though 
the  hills  or  embankment  which  encompassed  it  was  at  least  fifty  feet 
in  elevation,  and  completely  hid  the  interior  from  the  view  of  the 
passenger,  who,  from  a  sight  of  those  heaps,  would  be  led  to  suppose 
them  of  an  uniform  level  at  the  top.  The  dwellings  thus  enclosed 
were  many  of  them  unusually  perfect  in  their  remains,  so  as  to  entitle 
them  to  the  character  of  a  deserted  village,  rather  than  a  ruined  town, 
and  but  for  their  superiority  in  the  form  of  the  sun-dried  bricks,  the 
regularity  of  the  layers  of  cement  by  which  they  were  united,  and 
other  characteristic  points  of  resemblance  to  the  ruins  of  HeroOpolis 
and  other  cities,  by  which  its  antiquity  was  rendered  indisputable, 
one  would  almost  suppose  its  desertion  recent,  though  it  is  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  ancient  fragments  with  which  this  interesting  country 
abounds,  to  retain,  from  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  a  *  freshness  of 
appearance,  that  is  extremely  deceptive  to  the  eye,  and  is  only  to  be 
detected  by  frequent  observation,  and  close  comparison  between  the 
doubtful  and  tiiose  which  are  self-evidently  decisive. 

These  embankments,  as  could  be  clearly  traced  fh)m  the  remains 
of  masonry  and  biick  work,  were  the  ruins  of  buildings  elevated 
above  the  central  town,  and  most  probably  of  subsequent  erection, 
about  the  period  when  the  levels  of  the  Egyptian  cities  were  raised, 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  a  cool  and  refreshing  air,  as  well  as  for  a 
better  defence  against  the  inconveniences  occasioned  to  private 
dwellings  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil  and  influx  of  waters,  accom- 
panying every  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

This  salutary  improvement  of  the  ancient  settlements  ib  tbuB  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  in  his  Euterpe :  '  In  the  reign  of  AnyBis,  a  king 
of  Egypt,  who  was  blind,  Sabacus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  overran  the 
country  with  a  numerous  army.  Anysis  fled  to  the  morasses  and 
saved  his  life,  but  Sabacus  continued  master  of  Egypt  for  the  space 
of  fifty  years.     WUle  he  retained  his  authority,  he  made  it  a  rule 
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not  to  puniflh  any  crime  with  death,  but  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  offence,  he  condemned  the  criminal  to  raise  the  ground  near 
the  place  to  which  he  belonged,  by  which  means  the  situation  of  the 
difierent  cities  became  more  and  more  elevated.' 

The  appearance  of  the  present  town  corresponded  perfectly  with 
thia  description ;  as  the  existence  of  central  dwellings  within  the 
elerated  enclosure,  proved  that  such  elevation  was  a  progressive 
woric,  and  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  the  town  itself.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  among  all  its  remains,  that  evinced  either  com- 
fort, opulence,  or  splendor ;  the  habitations  were  small  and  mean,  nor 
was  there  the  vestige  of  a  public  building  to  be  seen.  The  vene- 
rated tomb  of  Sheick  Amrahn  is  now  the  only  object  that  cheers  this 
solitary  desolation,  which  tomb,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
is  occasionally  visited  by  devotees,  to  be  graced,  on  the  days  pecu- 
liarly sacred  to  his  memory,  with  votive  offerings  from  the  sick  and 
unfortunate,  and  with  ragged  banners  from  the  grateful  who  have 
not  implored  his  shade  in  vain. 

Leaving  this  place,  we  remounted  our  animals,  and  pursued  our 
ride,  with  occasional  inquiries  for  the  road,  through  a  country  charm- 
ing and  fertile  beyond  description,  like  one  continued  garden,  in 
which  Nature  had  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  all  the  bounties  of  her 
reign  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  her  grander  and  wilder  beau- 
ties, by  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  along  those  smiling  plains,  which 
renders  Erypt  lovely  in  abundance,  and  rich  in  pleasing  pictures 
amid  her  simplicity. 

We  passed  through  the  villages  of  Metemyer,  Sandanahour,  Zanca- 
laour,  Met^  Abou-Ah,  and  Haslougey,  where  we  alighted  at  the  house 
of  the  Sheick,  and  were  kindly  received  by  his  family,  the  old  man 
being  absent  in  the  fields.  When  our  beasts  were  taken  care  of,  and 
we  were  seated  upon  the  mat  which  had  been  spread  out  for  our 
repose,  a  number  of  questions  were  asked  us  by  the  women  and 
children,  as  to  the  place  of  our  destination,  from  whence  we  came, 
and  what  was  the  object  of  our  journey.  Above  all,  our  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  langruage  was  remarked,  as  differing  from  that  of  this  dis- 
trict, for  my  servant's  knowledge  of  Arabic,  though  he  had  resided  in 
the  country  so  long,  was  not  greater  than  my  own,  and  his  pronun- 
ciation was  worse,  so  that  I  spoke  now  without  an  interpreter,  and 
was  really  surprised  at  my  own  facility  of  expression  in  a  language 
of  which  I  knew  not  yet  the  grammar,  and  which  I  had  gathered  up 
BO  imperceptibly,  by  learning  it  as  we  learn  our  mother  tongue,  from 
the  mouths  of  those  who  speak  it.  The  assurance  that  we  came  from 
Syria,  where  the  Arabic  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Egypt, 
was  therefore  sufficient  to  satisfy  them,  and  we  were  received  as  men 
of  that  country,  who,  having  executed  the  purpose  of  our  journey 
into  Egypt,  were  now  returning  to  Salaheah,  for  the  purpose  of  join- 
ing the  Damascus  caravan  assembling  there.  Cakes  of  dourra  were 
immediately  prepared  by  the  females,  and  set  before  us  while  warm, 
with  bowls  ot  yaourt,  or  curdled  milk,  and  raw  herbs,  from  which  we 
made  a  hearty  repast. 

The  sight  of  my  map,  however,  into  which  I  had  been  looking  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  relative  situations  of  the  villages,  com^ 
pletely  changed  the  opinion  which  our  kind  entertainers  had  con* 
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ceiled  of  ub  ;  and  they  now  contended  that  we  WOBS  learned  men, 
maflrii,  protected  of  God,  etc.;  an  idea  which  thej  were  not  satisfied 
with  indulging  in  secret,  but  promulgated  among  lipdr  curious  and 
inquisitive  neighbors. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  our  humble  meal,  before  the  court  was 
thronged  with  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  barren,  and  the  pregnant,  all 
soliciting  written  charms  for  their  separate  maladies,  and  that  too 
vrith  such  importunity  for  preference,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
could  make  myself  heard  among  them.  At  first  I  had  hoped  to  have 
escaped  this  new  duty,  by  frankly  declaring  myself  unqualified ;  but 
such  declaration  was  considered  by  them  only  as  a  subterfuge  to  en- 
hance my  claims  of  reward ;  and  poor  as  these  people  were,  piastres 
and  paras  were  held  out  in  their  hands,  each  individual  owner  pro- 
claiming the  sum  his  poverty  would  allow  him  to  pay  me  for  attending 
to  his  case.  I  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  resist  any  longer,  and  amidst  their 
acclamations,  crossed  my  legs  upon  the  mat,  and  laid  before  me,  with 
all  possible  gravity,  my  compass,  map,  brass  ink-stand,  and  dividers, 
o^ing  the  eldest  of  die  party  before  me,  in  conformity  with  their 
fiibwn  veneration  for  age.  This  poor  afflicted  daughter  of  sickness, 
bendtnff  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  was  almost  blind  and  deaf,  and 
complained  of  a  head-ache  so  violent  as  to  occasion  frequent  deli- 
rium. While  I  was  employed  in  counting  her  pulse,  observing  her 
tongue,  and  inquiring  into  her  diet  and  mode  ot  living,  she  had  un- 
covered the  upper  part  of  her  head,  though  her  veil  still  continued 
on,  and  was  but  partially  lifted  to  expose  her  mouth.  Around  it 
were  tied  five  rolls  of  paper,  which  had  been  written  by  saints,  ideots, 
or  holy  men,  and  given  her  for  money,  as  infallible  specifics,  yet  she 
was  obliged  to  confess  their  total  inefficacy. 

Following  up  that  confession,  I  demanded  of  her  how  she  could 
aeain  repose  confidence  in  such  remedies,  after  having  been  so  egre- 
gpously  deceived,  more  particularly  when  I  had  frankly  acknow- 
ledged my  incapacity  to  effect  a  cure  by  such  means.  Hope,  how- 
ever, that  deluder  of  the  miserable,  had  told  her  that  some  virtue 
must  exist  in  a  practice  so  avowedly  holy,  a  practice  neither  known 
nor  exercised  by  any  but  the  inspired  of  Goa,  men  versed  in  books, 
and  consequently  capable  of  conversing  with  genii  and  superior 
spirits ;  and  she  took  care  to  add,  either  to  soothe  me  with  flattery, 
or  to  explain  the  revival  of  that  hope,  that  as  I  possessed  mysterious 
instruments,  which  lay  before  me,  and  the  use  of  which  was  un- 
known among  them,  whatever  I  attempted  must  be  effectual. 

Amidst  the  sincere  commiseration  which  I  felt  for  the  poor  wo- 
man's sufferings,  as  well  as  the  ignorance  which  had  placed  her 
expectations  on  so  frail  a  basis,  I  felt  ashamed  of  adding  another 
disappointment  to  the  list ;  but  all  remonstrance,  and  avowal  of 
incapacity  on  my  part  was  misinterpreted,  and  I  was  compelled  both 
Co  listen  to  their  wishes,  and  comply. 

Profiting,  then,  by  the  works  of  my  predecessors  in  the  healing 
art,  I  had  the  five  written  papers  laid  out  before  me,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  my  own  productions  upon  their  models,  so  as  to  preserve 
an  outline  of  resemblance  at  least ;  a  task  that  was  the  more  easy, 
as  not  one  of  them  were  written  in  Arabic ;  a  mere  collection  of 
scrawls,  destitute  of  order  or   arrangement,  upon  one   of  which. 
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fiodily  bordered  with  red  paint,  a  Tery  high  Talue  .was  set,  so  that 
made  it  my  principal  guide,  and  filled  my  own  with  characters  of 
a  similar  description. 

The  old  woman  being  despatched,  after  many  kisses  on  the  hand, 
for  my  unprecedented  generosity  in  doing  all  this  without  reward, 
the  other  children  of  Affliction's  family  followed  in  their  turn,  and 
from  the  infant  to  the  aged,  their  claims  were  not  more  rational. 
There  was  not  one  among  them  who  demanded  medicine,  or  blood- 
letting, remedies  known  and  estimated  among  the  most  uncivilized  ; 
but  as  I  found  the  task  g^w  rather  tedious,  my  prescriptions  or 
charms  were  in  studied  brevity  toward  the  close  of  my  labors. 

We  had  seen  the  patients  all  dispersed,  however,  with  new  hopes 
and  lighter  hearts,  and  were  preparing  to  depart  for  Bubastos,  hay- 
ing arranged  to  return  and  sleep  at  the  village  to-night,  when  a 
green-turbanned  sheroese  came  to  the  Sheick's,  and  with  an  air  of 
great  secrecy  and  importance,  told  me  that  he  wished  a  private  con- 
versation  with  me  on  the  behalf  of  a  friend.  By  mounting  on  the 
flat  roof  of  tbe  house,  to  which  there  was  a  small  ladder  that  ascended, 
we  were  completely  alone,  when  he  communicated  to  me  that  his 
friend  laborea  under  the  greatest  depression  of  spirits,  from  his 
having  been  married  three  years  without  being  blessed  with  chil- 
dren ;  and  his  shame  at  this  misfortune  was  the  reason  of  his  not 
coming  to  me  among  the  crowd ;  but  he  entertained  no  doubt  of 
my  ability  to  remove  this  misfortune,  and  he  would  reward  me  with 
any  sum  I  should  name,  and  that  too  upon  the  spot,  if  I  wished  it  I 

I  explained  to  him  that  tbe  healing  art  provided  no  remedies  for 
such  a  case  as  this ;  which,  however,  I  could  not  pcfrsuade  him  to 
believe,  so  that  he  was  really  angry  at  my  refusal  to  undertake  the 
cure  he  desired ;  and  was  only  kept  from  publicly  expressing  his 
anger,  by  a  fear  that  this  might  give  still  farther  publicity  to  his 
misfortune,  by  my  communication  of  it  to  others  ;  but  these  were  at 
length  removed,  upon  a  solemn  pledge,  on  my  part,  of  inviolable 
secrecy. 

It  was  already  sun -set  when  we  returned  to  the  Sheick*s,  whom 
we  now  found  at  home,  and  with  whom  we  supped  from  a  large 
bowl  of  paste,  mixed  with  various  ingredients,  in  company  with  fif' 
teen  or  sixteen  of  his  family.  The  supper  was  eaten  in  the  open 
court ;  but  after  washing,  we  retired  into  a  dark  room,  already  half- 
filled  with  doura-stalks,  straw,  and  poultry,  and  heated  by  a  furnace 
or  oven,  in  which  cakes  were  baked.  Bitter  coffee,  pounded  be^ 
tween  stones,  and  made  almost  eatable  from  its  thickness,  with  pipes 
of  bad  tobacco,  followed  our  repast.  As  the  heads  of  the  other 
families  of  the  village  had  also  finished  their  meal,  they  came  to* 
pay  their  evening  visit  to  the  learned  strangers,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  our  party  was  increased  to  nearly  fifty  persons,  the  women  of 
the  family  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  and  those  who* 
could  find  no  room  within,  ranging  themselves  around  the  outer  door. 
A  quantity  of  cotton  was  then  brought,  in  the  pod,  and  set  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  while  each  one  of  the  company,  resting  hie 
pipe  on  the  ground,  took  a  portion  of  the  cotton  to  open,  and  thia 
we  all  did,  without  its  disturbing  the  enjoyment  of  smoking. 

The  old  Sheick  began  first  to  amuse  his  auditors  with  the  Take 
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of  Haroan  el  Rascbid^  which  were  so  well  accompanied  with  panto- 
mimic gesture,  and  so  deliberately  recited,  that  I  could  follow  him 
through  Uie  whole  with  great  ease  and  pleasure.  To  this  succeeded 
songs,  in  which  both  myself  and  senrant  bore  a  share,  the  latter 
singing  in  Greek,  and  I  in  Italian,  which  they  thought  were  the 
learned  languages  of  the  country  from  whence  we  came.  Among 
the  Arabs,  one  sang  in  Turkish,  and  the  rest  in  Arabic.  '  Ya  Leila ! 
Leila!  tahly  ya  Leila!'  was  thrice  repeated.  'O  Night!  Night! 
Hasten  I  O  Night !  for  thou  art  the  Friend  of  Love !  Yes  !  darkness 
is  the  lover's  heaven,'  etc.  Another,  which  I  bad  not  heard  before, 
was  rapturously  applauded ;  it  was  from  a  newly-married  virgin  to 
her  spouse.  And  the  group  of  females  who  sat  aloof  upon  the  fur- 
nace, not  daring  to  lift  their  veils,  or  join  amone  the  rest  of  the 
party,  were  yet  suffered  to  express  their  shouts  of  approbation  and 
of  praise.  Next  followed  a  conversation  by  the  fingers,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  I  have  seen  it  practised  in  England,  the  change 
of  their  positions  bearing  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  the 
alphabetic  characters.  It  was  exercised  with  great  skill,  and  our 
amusement  was  considerably  heightened  by  a  third  person's  inter- 
pretation of  this  mystic  discourse. 

Under  the  hope  that  more  novelties  might  be  presented  to  us  by 
the  women's  singing,  I  ventured  to  ask  the  Sheick  whether  such  a 
favor  might  not  be  permitted.  He  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  added  that  such  a  proposition,  coming  from  any  other  than 
a  stranger  to  their  customs,  would  be  received  with  a  very  bad 
grace.  He  told  us,  then,  a  story  of  an  intrigue  being  discovered, 
which  originated  in  what  be  termed  the  indelicacy  of  a  female  singing, 
the  subject  of  her  strains  having  made  such  an  impression  upon  a 
male  hearer,  as  to  inspire  him  with  a  passion  for  her,  which  ended 
in  the  discovery  of  their  amours,  ana  the  private  strangling  of 
both. 

Thus  employed,  dividing  our  time  between  picking  the  cotton, 
hearing  tales  and  songs,  and  filling  our  pipes  in  the  intervals  of  con- 
versation, the  midnight  stole  upon  us  unperceived,  before  even  any 
of  the  visitors  began  to  retire.  They  excused  their  long  stay,  by  say- 
ing, that  as  strangers  sojourned  among  them  but  seldom,  it  was  allow- 
able for  them  to  make  a  jubilee  of  the  occasion.  On  the  breaking 
up  of  the  assembly,  therefore,  which  was  done  more  suddenly  than 
it  had  been  formed,  we  began  to  think  of  arrangements  for  sleeping, 
which  I  should  have  been  content  to  have  done  upon  the  mat  on 
which  we  had  passed  the  evening ;  but  as  the  Sheick  had  ordered  it 
otherwise,  we  were  obliged  to  comply  with  his  wish,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  retired  to  a  small  room  within,  about  ten  feet  by  seven,  having 
no  other  aperture  than  the  door  of  entrance  through  which  we  were 
obliged  to  stoop  almost  double.  The  alleged  reason  for  his  pre- 
ferring this  for  our  use,  was  its  superior  warmth,  from  it  being  much 
smaller  in  size,  and  having  a  furnace  yet  retaining  the  heat  of  the 
fire  by  which  the  cakes  of  our  evening  meal  were  baked.  I  could 
not  persuade  him  of  the  superior  freshness  of  the  outer  part,  and  ont 
danger  of  suffocation  here ;  they  knew  of  no  distinction  between  a 
freer  circulation  of  air  and  a  sharper  cold,  any  more  than  they  could 
separate  the  idea  of  cold  from  that  of  extreme  pam ;  imd  at  to  my 
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sleeping  on  the  outside  alone,  allowing  them  to  follow  their  own 
choice  for  themselves,  every  one  objected  to  this.  I  tried  every 
mode  of  persuasion  in  vain,  and  a  mat  being  spread  out  upon  the 
furnace,  we  stripped  to  lay  down,  five  in  number,  in  a  room  ten  feet 
by  seven,  lying  m  a  row,  with  our  heads  toward  the  inner  wall,  and 
our  feet  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  furnace,  which  was  elevated 
nearly  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  had  a  space  between  it  and 
the  outer  wall,  of  about  two  feet  wide,  for  the  purpose  of  tending  the 
fires  vnth  fuel. 

The  Arabs  stripped  off  even  their  shirts,  and  rolled  themselves  in 
their  blue  Melyahs,  a  practice  I  adopted  also  myself,  having  left  off 
the  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  after  the  balh  at  Balbeis  ;  and  so  ex- 
cessive was  the  heat  of  this  literal  oven,  that  I  could  have  stripped 
my  skin  off  too,  if  possible,  to  refresh  myself  We  had  scarcely  lain 
down,  before  three  females  came  in,  whom  we  could  but  faintly  per- 
ceive, from  the  glimmer  of  the  expiring  lamp  that  was  yet  bummg, 
and  who,  without  a  stretch  of  imagination,  from  their  hooded  dresses, 
veiled  faces,  and  stolen  manner  of  entrance,  looked  like  the  flitting 
beings  of  another  world.  They  sank  upon  the  ground  without  a 
whisper,  and  must  have  literally  lain  on  one  another,  as  they  occupied 
only  the  narrow  space  between  the  furnace  and  the  wall. 

The  repose  of  the  weary  is  certainly  enviable,  and  the  art  or 
faculty  of  enjoying  that  repose,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  that  may 
attend  it,  is  a  desirable  qualification,  which  some  of  the  party  pos- 
sessed a  larger  share  of  than  myself;  for  an  hour  had  not  elapsed, 
before  most  of  them  were  snoring,  while  the  united  torments  of  rats 
and  mice,  which  ran  across  us  in  troops,  to  nibble  the  fragments  of 
the  last  baked  cakes,  the  bugs  and  fleas  that  were  like  crawling  hosts, 
collected  to  devour  our  bodies,  and  the  buzzing  mosquitoes,  en- 
joying free  access  to  every  vein,  kept  me  not  only  awake,  but  em- 
ployed too,  throughout  the  night,  which,  short  as  it  was,  in  the  number 
of  its  hours,  was  to  me  the  longest  in  duration,  and  most  weary  in  its 
progpress,  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  counted. 


MADRIGAL. 

ADDKKtlKS    TO    A    VVtfMC    WIDOW.  — FftOM    TNI     POBTUGt'KSI. 


VOL.   XI. 


Why  art  thou  clothed  in  sad  array 
For  him  whose  daya  are  done, 

Yetdoat  no  aifii  of  t^rief  display 

For  those  thy  lightning-glances  slay  1 
Though  he  thou  mournest  be  but  one. 

More  than  a  thousand  they! 

Thoa  bendest  on  the  lover's  prayer 

The  tearleas  eye  of  scorn, 
And  while  thou  dost,  with  cnicl  care, 
The  illusive  guise  of  feeling  wear, 

Though  Pity's  garb  thy  breast  adorn, 
She  never  enters  there  1 
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LIFE. 

What  is  life  at  the  best  1— a  weak  bubble,  a  dream  — 
Evanescent  as  vanishing  spray  i 
Now  the  hue  of  the  rose,  now  the  iQy's  pale  crest, 

Or  a  leaf  from  its  stem  fallen  away ; 
And  Death  takes  the  trophy  to  wear  in  his  breast, 
A  frail,  shattered  wreck,  on  Time's  turbulent  stream ! 

What  though  beautjr  appear  in  its  plumage  of  gold. 
And  dazzle  with  glitterinff  sheen ; 
As  the  bow  fadeth  fast  from  the  storm-girdled  cloud, 

A  nd  the  Iris  no  longer  is  seen^ 
So  the  princes  of  earth  but  inhent  a  shroud, 
To  the  gay  all  unsightly,  and  sad  to  behold. 

Neither  genius  nor  worth  can  a  temple  upraise, 
To  withstand  the  all- withering  decay ; 
As  the  meteor  its  course  through  the  heavens  doth  tracer 

Then  passes  for  ever  away ; 
So  the  fire  of  the  mind  soars  aloft  for  a  space, 
But  its  light  is  soon  lost  in  eternity's  maze.  a.  m.  bi. 


EUGENIUS    STRUGGLE. 


ST  THE  AUTUOft  OT     THB  * F 01 TB S- M  OT B K ft . 


On  the  17th  of  May,  18  — ,  chance  gave  me  the  particulars  of  the 
following  memoir,  and  the  cognomen  of  the  occupier  of  a  spacious 
attic  in  Westminster,  its  title.  Euoenius  Struggle,  at  once  the 
sport  and  child  of  misfortune,  for  twelve  months  on  that  very  day, 
had  manfully  endured  *  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time/  At  an  early 
period  of  his  existence,  he  had  discovered  flashes  of  a  genius  in  his 
mind,  which  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  blazing  forth  in  five  lines,  acros- 
tically  inscribed  to  the  fair  object  of  his  ardent  affection,  rooted  the 
conviction  in  his  breast,  that  '  he  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.' 
Unhappily  for  Eugenius,  neither  his  relations  nor  friends  were  as 
quick-sighted  as  himself;  and  despite  his  assurances,  that  his  talents 
were  of  too  high  a  class  to  be  wasted  on  the  attainment  of  the  arts 
and  mysteries  of  trade,  his  father,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  genius,  and 
blind  to  its  incipient  sparks,  apprenticed  him  to  a  cabinet-maker. 
Chisels  are  keen-edged  tools,  and  saws  have  many  teeth ;  but  dull  is 
the  incision  of  the  sharpest  chisel  —  feeble  the  stroke  of  the  longest 
saw  —  compared  with  the  acute  cut  to  the  pride,  and  laceration  of 
the  feelings,  that  this  step  occasioned  Eugenius.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  spirit  was  any  thing  but  willing,  the  flesh  was  by  no 
means  weak;  and  he  whose  ideas  soared  to  the  achievement  of 
laurels  that  should  wreath  his  fame,  when  his  material  and  mortal 
parts  had  returned  to  dust,  was  obliged  to  take  time  by  the  foreloQk, 
and  reverse  the  position  of  aflairs,  by  turning  his  hand  to  work,  and 
his  mind  to  saw-dust.  Still,  where  there  's  a  will,  there  's  away ; 
and  as  Eugenius  was  the  only  child  of  a  man  who,  although  pos- 
sessed of  none  of  the  refined  genius  of  his  son,  was  not  without  a 
considerable  share  of  what  is  very  aptly  called  this  world's  goods. 
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our  hero  resolved  to  keep  alive  the  half-strangled  infant  of  his  brain, 
so  that,  when  arrived  at  man*s  estate,  and  the  end  of  his  time,  he 
might  follow  the  bent  of  his  destiny ;  not  doubting  that  though  it 
would  be  much  against  the  will  of  his  father  while  living,  he  should 
be  independent  by  his  vfill  at  his  death,  which  nevertheless  Euge- 
nius  was  the  last 'in  the  world  to  desire,  sooner  than  a  good  old  age 
should  lead  to,  and  for  two  plain  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  because 
he  loved  his  father  as  dearly  as  a  son  could,  and  secondly,  because, 
after  all,  the  property  to  which  he  was  heir  would  at  best  be  but  a 
slight  augmentation  to  the  wealth  of  which,  of  course,  he  would 
have  possessed  himself,  by  his  literary  labors,  long  ere  his  father 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Up  at  five,  to  breakfast  at  seven,  to  work  again  till  dinner  time  at 
one,  and  from  two  till  six,  when  labor  ceased  for  half  an  hour,  to 
afibrd  time  for  what  Eugenius,  (as  he  wished  it  to  be  understood,) 
sarcastically  called  the  common  sacrifice  to  the  Chinese  nymph  of 
(ears ;  who,  however,  being  originally  intended  to  represent  green 
tea,  was  not  quite  as  aptly  named  as  truth  would  have  dictated,  or 
our  poet  desired.  However,  granting  that  the  tea  was  not  green, 
for  which,  except  by  the  faintness  of  the  color  of  its  decoction,  it 
could  never  have  been  mistaken,  it  was  the  welcome  Lethe  in  which 
he  lost  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  which  tranquillized  and  prepared 
his  mind  for  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil,  or  rather,  I  should  say« 
the  nocturnal  rushlight,  by  whose  rays  he  prepared  leaves  that  should 
one  day,  and  thence  for  ever,  compose  a  wreath  that,  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Eugenius  Struggle,  should  hang  high  in  the  temple  of 
the  trumpet-goddess.  There,  in  all  the  elysium  of  literary  lumber^ 
which  was  made  to  adorn  his  chamber  by  the  strewing  about  of  son- 
nets, odes,  tragedies,  comedies,  tales,  anecdotes,  and  a  hundred  other 
miscellanies,  which,  in  whole  or  extracts,  had  drawn  tears  and  roars 
of  laughter  from  many  a  reader  of  the  '  Casket,'  the  '  Mirror,'  and 
the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  there  was  his  wont  to  sit,  '  to  fame  a  maityr, 
to  his  muse  a  slave,'  as  he  said  of  himself  in  the  '  Sentimental  Song- 
ster/ till  daylight  warned  him  that  he  had  often  not  more  than  an 
hour  in  which  to  subdue  by  sleep  the  high-flown  workings  of  his 
lofty  mind,  ere  the  fifih  stroke  oi  St.  Giles's  clock,  or  his  master's 
cane,  would  rouse  him  to  the  labor,  not  '  that  love  delights  in,'  or 
'that  physics  pain,'  but  which,  notwithstanding  its  nauseousness,  was  a 
dose  that  once  a  day  he  was  obliged  to  take,  and  which  generally 
took  him  all  day  long. 

But  before  we  quit  the  scene  of  his  temporary  happiness  for  that 
where  he  and  sorrow  sat,  that  curiosity  being  probably  felt  by  my 
readers,  which  in  me  was  insatiable  with  less  tnan  a  perusal  of  his 
lucubrations,  I  will  transcribe  for  their  edification  some  of  those  of 
his  pieces  which  I  read  so  much  to  my  own. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Eugenius's  first  poem  was  inscribed 
to  her  who  was  for  a  twelve  month  after,  the  only  heroine  of  his 
brain.  No  name  but  hers  would  rhyme  in  his  imagination ;  and 
for  the  versification  of  his  tragics,  it  had  indeed  been  blank,  if 
*  Nancy'  had  not  graced  his  every  page.  Now  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
thought  that  our  hero  was  vain,  because  he  not  only  professed  that 
he  could  do,  but  actually  did,  what  the  immortal  Charles  Dibdin  had 
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Dot  done,  although  he  had  written  more  about  Nancy  than  any  other 
known  author,  up  to  that  time,  which  was,  to  rhyme  with  that  name 
with  as  much  if  not  more  facility  than  with  any  other ;  while  his 
predecessor,  in  seyeral  hundred  songs,  in  fact  in  all  he  had  written  of 
the  name,  which  was  that  of  his  wife,  (with  only  one  exception, 
which  occurs  in  his  song  called  '  Nancy's  the  Name/  in  which  he 
versifies  with  the  word  pansy,  at  the  same  time  confessing  bis  inability 
to  find  another,  and  the  difiiculty  he  experienced  in  racking  his  brains 
for  that,)  was  put  to  his  nan  plus.  In  vindication  of  Eugenius,  I  in- 
sert the  verse  on  which  he  hinges  his  triumph.     It  runs  thus  : 

'I  once  of  my  mind  box'd  the  compass  around, 

For  a  rhyme  to  the  name  of  my  lore, 
And  for  a  lone:  spett  naogbt  but  fancy  I  found, 

That  notion  of  sounds  would  approve. 
At  lasiy  avast  heaving,  I  cried,  soft  and  slow, 

There 's  a  flower,  and  they  call  it  a  pansy, 
But  the  true  name,  d*ye  mind  me,  is  heart's  east,  and  so 

'  T  is  the  best  rhyme  that  can  be  for  Nancy.' 

Now  with  what  justice  Eugenius  contended  that  even  that  second 
rhyme  was  a  make-shift,  a  lame  adoption  of  an  exploded  name  for 
the  real  word,  I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  decide,  and  lay  before  them 
the  selections  I  made  from  his  works,  the  first  of  which  is  the  acrostic 
referred  to  in  the  commencement  of  my  narrative.  Certain  it  is, 
that  even  the  quotation  I  am  about  to  msike,  is  a  plain  evidence  that 
our  young  friend  did  not  an*ogate  more  than  he  substantiated.  But 
to  the  proof: 

'ACROSTIC. 

*  N  o  angel  from  heaven,  no  creature  on  earth, 
A  h,  no !  nor  of  dark  necromancy, 
N  o  odds  if  tall,  short,  thin,  or  lusty  in  girth, 
C  an  equal  your  beauty,  your  talent,  and  worth, 
Y  ou  exquisite  angel,  my  Nancy!' 

Such  is  the  first  dash  into  poetry,  the  first  ebullition  of  incipient 
genius,  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  reputation  I  would  not  have 
hazarded  by  publishing  for  the  first  time  the  unrestrained  efibrt  of  an 
ardent  boy's  imagination,  were  I  not  satisfied  that  my  readers  would 
sooner  patronize,  than  harshly  criticize,  a  young  beginner.  Those 
who  are  unwilling  or  incapable  of  deciding  upon  peculiar  talent,  may 
perhaps  blame  Eugenius  for  the  conclusion  he  came  to,  relative  to 
his,  considering  the  displeasure  it  occasioned  his  father ;  but  then 
that  father  was  one  of  the  very  class  of  people  I  have  named ;  and 
affain,  it  so  happened,  that  his  son  was  a  ratalist ;  and  with  the  preju- 
dices of  such  an  one,  would  he  argue  upon  the  rectitude  of  the  opinion 
he  had  espoused  and  cherished,  with  regard  to  the  course  toward 
which  he  should  apply  his  mind  ;  and  the  conviction  he  entertained 
of  his  fitness  for  the  pursuit  he  had  adopted,  is  plainly  discernible  in 
the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  early  tragedies,  entitled, 
•  The  Flinty  Heart ;  or  *  None  so  Blind  as  Those  who  Wont  See.' 
The  reader  may  clearly  trace  in  the  character  of  Pauloni,  an  evident 
portraiture  of  the  author  himself;  while  that  of  Lady  Nancy  admits  of 
no  question,  as  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  its  original.  The  scene  is 
described  as  a  rocky  cave,  at  the  end  of  a  subterraneous  passage ; 
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Pauloni  discovered,  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak.     He  takes  his  watch 
fh>m  his  pocket : 

'  Tit  fi?e  and  twentf  minutet  past  the  time, 
And  yet  she  comes  not ! 
Why  don't  she  cornel 
Alas  I  enough  she  do  n't ! 
Perchance  the  baron  writhes  beneath  the  gout, 
And  she  her  sire  attends  with  rigid  care. 
Oh  if' t  is  so,  ease  him,  ye  healing  gods  1 
•    And  thou,  lethargic  Somnus  1  from  thy  couch 
Rise,  snd  aronncThis  spring-stuffed  easy-chair 
Spread  thy  dark  wings,  and  lull  him  to  a  nap. 
Though  he  to  racking  pangs  abandons  me, 
To  harsh-tongoed  hoarseness  and  rheumatic  shocks, 
Ease  him,  that  longer  no  unlucky  chance 
May  from  Pauloni  lieep  his  darling  Nance  f 

Ladt  Nanct,  in  the  postage : 

Who  on  that  hapless  maid,  sad  Nancy,  calls? 

PAULONI. 

Propitious  deities,  a  lover's  thanks! 
'  Tis  I,  Pauloni.  hapless  maid  and  sad ; 
Hail,  peerless  aauffhter  of  a  ruthless  house, 
Brignt  Nancy,  haU ! 

Enter  Lady  Nancy. 

LADY  NANCY. 

'Tis  he! 

PAULONI. 

'Tis  she! 

\  They  ruth  into  each  otfur's  arms. 

Oh  why  so  long,  my  dearest  I 

LADY  NANCY. 

Nay,  sweet  my  lord,  the  lips  of  censure  close. 

PAULONI. 

Dearest,  'tis  five  and  twenty  minutes  past 
The  time  appointed  I    Wherefore  punctual  not  7 

LADY  NANCY. 

I  strove^  but  failed  to  get  away  before ; 
Indeed,  mdeed,  it  was  the  ancient  cause ! 

PAULONI. 

Oh  better  late,  ten  thousand  times,  than  never ! 
Name  it  not ;  clearly  I  thy  stay  forsaw : 
But  say,  oh,  empress  of  my  yearning  soul ! 
How  speeds  with  him,  our  foe,  Pauloni's  suit? 

LADY  NANCY. 

Ah!  somewhat  hastv  and  too  rash,  my  lord ; 
Restrain  your  ardor  tor  your  Nancy's  sake. 

PAULONI. 

That  magic  name ! 

LADY  NANCY. 

Yes,  by  that  name  I  would  assuage  thy  writb. 
Temper  the  language  of  thy  angerd  mmd  : 
Deal  not  in  words  that  enmity  portray. 
For  oh,  my  lord !  *  t  is  trite  in  books  or  yore, 
CuUedof  sage  heads,  that  second  thoughts  are  best. 
Pause  then,  and  think,  when  next  you^d  name  a  foe. 
That  he  thou  call'dst  one  is  thy  N  ancy's  sire ! 
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PAVLOWI. 

Mv  oracle  has  spoken,  and  Pauloni  't  dumb. 
/  have  a  aire,  of  him  am  free  to  apeak. 
The  soaring  eagle  high  upon  the  wing, 
Bearing  aloft  a  mother's  only  prize. 
When  suddenly  brought  down  from  her  career, 
By  the  sure  shaft  of  me  disuaught  papl, 
Knows  not  more  anguish  than  is  mme  to  bear 
From  a  fierce  fathers  arbitrary  wilt 
And  may  the  avenging  gods 

LADY  NANCT. 

Rash  hot-blood,  hold ! 
Yon  ar*  n*t  a  father  I 

Some  obscurity  in  the  mss.,  which  is  '  a  very  cramped  piece  of 
penmaDship/  precludes  farther  extracts.  IL 


KINO     CHRISTIAN. 
A    KATIOKAL    BONG    OP    DENMARK.  —  BT    JOBAUXSS    XVALD< 


TKAN8LATED    rEOM     THB     DANISH. 


King  Christian  stood  bv  the  lofty  mast, 

In  mist  and  smoie : 
His  sword  was  hammering  so  fiist, 
Through  Oothic  helm  andbrain  it  pass'd« 
Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke. 

*  Fly  r  shouted  they,  *  fly,  he  who  can! 
Who  braves  of  Denmark  s  Chriatian 

The  stroke!' 

Nils  Juel*  gave  heed  to  the  tempest'ft  roarj 

*  Now  is  the  hour  I* 

He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more, 

And  smote  upon  the  foe  full  sore, 

And  shouted  loud  through  the  tempest*8  roar, 

*  Now  is  the  hour  I' 

*  Fly  r  shouted  thev, '  for  shelter  fly, 
Of  Denmark's  Juei,  who  can  defy 

The  power  I* 

North  Sea !  a  glimpse  of  Vesselt  rent 

Thy  murky  sky ! 
Then  champions  to  thine  arms  were  sent } 
Terror  and  death  glared  where  he  went ; 
From  the  waves  was  heard  a  wail,  that  rent 

Thy  murky  sky! 
From  Denmark,  thunders  Tordenskiol, 
Let  each  to  heaven  commend  his  soul. 

And  fly ! 

Path  of  the  Dane  to  Fame  and  Might, 

Dark-rolling  wave ! 
Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  flight, 
Goes  to  meet  danser  with  despite. 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  might. 

Dark-rolling  wave! 
And  amid  pleasures  and  alarms, 
And  war  and  victory,  be  thine  arms 

My  grave  I 


*  Nam«  of  a  Danish  Admiral,  pronounced  7uel 

t  AnoibareaUbnUod  Daniah  Admiral,  saraamad  Tordttukiald,  or  Skield  of  Thwider. 
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OUR  WEDDING-DAYS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  Of  '  OUft  BIKTH-DATt,'  IN  THK  DKCBMBKE  MUMBBB.* 


The  commemoration  of  interesting  events,  is  a  practice  which 
has  prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  founded 
on  rational  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  heart,  and  its  strongest  feelings.  The  very  universality  of 
the  custom  furnishes  proof  that  it  has  been  considered  as  having  a 
pleasant  and  salutary  influence.  It  has,  and  always  was  intended  to 
have,  a  direct  tendency  to  revive,  continue,  and  strengthen,  those 
principles,  or  those  feelings,  in  which  the  commemorated  event  had 
Its  origin,  and  from  which  its  peculiar  interest  is  derived.  Few,  if 
any  events  in  life,  are  of  a  more  tender  and  permanent  interest  than 
MARRIAGE,  or  leading  to  such  all-important  consequences.  Formed, 
as  this  enduring  contract  is,  amidst  a  thousand  delightful  associations 
and  promises  of  happiness,  it  would  seem  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  wedding-day  would  call  up  recollections  of  an  exciting  nature, 
and  spread  around  it  charms  of  peculiar  value.  It  is  found  useful, 
and  gratifying  to  our  feelings^  as  citizens,  to  celebrate  the  day  of 
our  country's  independence,  lind  revive  the  patriotic  ardor  which 
gave  it  birth.  Is  it  not  equally  gratifying  and  useful,  for  husband 
and  wife  to  celebrate  the  happy  day  when  they  aflectionately  joined 
in  a  declaration  of  confiding  dependence  on  each  others  during  the 
journey  of  life,  for  their  comforts,  prosperity,  and  peace  1  The  anni- 
versary of  such  an  era  should  awaken  all  their  sensibilities,  and 
deepen  the  impressions  made  upon  their  hearts  on  that  day  when 
their  destinies  were  united.  Memory  was  not  given  to  us  merely  as  a 
treasury  of  common  and  ordinary  facts,  to  serve  as  aids  or  monitors 
to  us  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  world,  nor  even  to  furnish  us 
with  intellectual  assistance,  in  our  advance  toward  the  heights  of  learn- 
ing, in  its  various  departments.  On  the  contrary,  pleasure,  as  well  as 
utility, was  designed  to  be  promoted,  by  indulging  in  the  exercise  of 
this  wonderful  power.  The  heart  and  afiections,  as  well  as  the  mind 
and  reasoning  faculties,  were  intended  to  derive  from  this  power  of 
recollection  unnumbered  pleasures ;  sometimes  exhilarating,  some- 
times composing,  sometimes  spreading  around  us  '  the  sunshine  of 
the  soul ;'  at  others,  charming  us  in  the  soft  shades  of  peaceful  con- 
templation. Such  being  the  uses  of  memory,  in  its  magic  opera- 
tions, we  should  avail  ourselves  of  them  as  far  as  we  can,  and  enjoy 
them  as  delicate  materials  in  the  lovely  manufacture  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  the  preservation  of  that  inestimable  '  article,'  in  all  its 
original  polish,  brightness,  and  beauty.  If  some  should  be  inclined 
to  consider  my  arguments  Utopian,  they  should  remember  that  Hope 
has  extensive  possessions  in  Utopia,  and  is  often  regaling  herself  in 
visiting  and  admiring  them.     Beside,  Hope  leads  us  on  to  the  obtain- 

*  An  unblemished  life  of  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  society  and  social  intercoorM,  impu't  to  the  monitions  of  our  venerable 
ooiTsspondent  an  added  interest  and  value.  They  are  especially  worthy  of  eameit 
heed  by  ail  the  newly-married,  *  whose  name  is  legion.'  £,^  Kmicubsockbb. 
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ment  of  valuable  results,  by  stimulating  us  to  exertion.  In  this  world 
we  seldom  overtake  all  wepursue,  or  reach  those  elevations  to  which 
we  are  prone  to  aspire.  The  moralist  inculcates  principles  which 
all  should  reverence  and  obey,  though  he  does  not  anticipate  that 
such  success  will  attend  his  labors.  Much  may  be  done  to  promote 
the  object  in  view,  and,  therefore,  much  Bhould  be  done  for  that  pur- 
pose and  that  reason. 

Every  '  happy  pair'  at  the  altar  consider  the  moment  when  they 
exchange  their  vows,  as  the  happiest  they  have  ever  enjoyed ;  as  the 
blushing  morning  of  a  long  summer  day  of  unclouded  beauty,  that 
will  continue  through  life.     Then,  all  around  is  full  of  hope  and  pro- 
mise.    It  is  true,  no  human  power  can  prevent  this  delightful  day 
from  losing  a  portion  of  its  loveliness ;  unwelcome  events  must,  at 
times,  have  their  influence ;  novelty  must  cease  to  be  novelty ;  cares 
will  command,  and  often  distract,  attention.     Sickness  and  sorrow 
may  darken  and  surround  the  dwellings  of  the  most  fortunate  ;  and 
death  may  enter  them ;  but  all  these  circumstances  are  so  many 
arguments  in  favor  of  every  measure  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  influence  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  causes 
above  enumerated.     In  such  circumstances,  what  can  be  more  natu- 
ral, and  more  comforting  to  them,  than  to  look  back  to  the  hour  of 
their  union,  as  a  verdant  and  sunny  spot  on  life's  journey,  and  usually 
in  its  beautiful  spring-time,  and  recollect  what  were  the  causes 
which  then  made  them  so  happy,  and  then  ask  themselves  whether 
those  causes  have  the  same  influence  on  their  first  anniversary,  as 
they  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  year  of  their  married 
life ;  and,  if  the  answer  is  in  the  negative,  then  to  inquire,  why  this 
influence  has  been  impaired,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  it.     When 
every  thing  around  is  declaring  the  effects  of  time,  and  never-ceasing 
changes  —  too  many  of  them  having  a  direct  tendency  to  weaken 
the  more  gentle  affections,  and  strengthen  those  with  which  the  heart 
has  no  connexion  —  surely  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  *  keep  the  heart 
with  all  diligence,'  as  the  most  certain  mode  of  preserving  the  domestic 
and  social  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  calmness  and  purity.     It  is  of  no 
importance  whether  this  couple  were  married  in  May  or  December ; 
among  flowers  and  zephyrs,  or  storms  and  snow-banks.    Their  hearts 
formed  their  thermometer,  and  that  indicated  that  there  all  was  sum- 
mer.    It  is  probable  that  they  calculated,  as  most  others  do,  that  their 
stock  of  love  then  in  possession  would  continue  unimpaired,  without 
any  particular  attention  on  their  part.     If  they  reasoned  at  all,  they 
may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have  thus  reasoned.     But  my  advice  to 
all  who  are  about  entering  on  life's  journey,  arm  in  arm,  is  to  remem- 
ber that,  for  wise  reasons,  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  was  supplied 
daily t  with  the  exception  of  one  day  in  the  week  ;  and  that  it  was 
to  be  sought  and  gathered  every  mornings  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  day.     Even  so  it  should  be  with  those  who  have  joined  their 
hands,  hearts,  and  fortunes,  for  life's  pilgrimage,  (with  Uie  omission, 
as  the  gownsmen  might  express  it,  of  the  exception  above  stated.) 
Kindness,  gentleness,  sweetness  of  disposition,  suavity  of  manner, 
and  a  constant  desire  to  please,  manifested  by  both  of  the  parties, 
should  furnish  each  day  the  manna  of  love,  in  such  happy  measure, 
as  to  answer  all  the  claims  of  the  day ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  gathered 
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in  the  morning,  and  the  provision  is  made  for  the  day,  the  more 
■weet,  refreshing,  and  salutary,  it  will  prove. 

As  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  ladies,  I  will  not  be  so  uncivil  as 
Id  suppose  that  the  '  honey-moon/  in  the  instance  under  considera- 
tion, did  not  pass  away  amid  smiles  and  sunshine ;  and  probably  the 
first  year  will  be  seldom  disturbed  by  any  unpleasant  scenes  or 
cloudy  weather ;  and  of  course  their  first  anniversary  will  be  one  of 
mutual  congratulation.  Should  that  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be 
strange  if  they  should  not  at  once  perceive  why  it  is  so,  and  profit 
by  the  discovery.  They  will  find  that  it  is  because  the  spirit  ot  their 
.  affections  had  not  evaporated,  but  that,  almost  unconsciously,  they 
had  been  nourishing  them  by  those  means  which  formed  the  golden 
chain  that  first  united  them.  The  day  thus  employed,  will  teach 
them  how  easily  they  may  keep  that  chain  bright  during  the  second 
year.  The  anniversary  of  our  wedding  days  should  be  understood 
and  improved  as  a  day  of  calm  retrospection,  review,  and  resolu- 
tion —  a  review  of  duties  performed  and  duties  neglected,  and  of 
the  consequences  which  have  followed  —  and  a  resolution  jointly 
made  to  correct  what  the  parties,  on  such  review,  shall  have  found 
unfriendly  to  their  happiness,  by  disturbing  those  fountains  of  it 
which  ought  to  have  been  preserved  in  purity ;  and  with  warm 
hearts,  and  feelings  of  mutual  forgiveness,  to  persevere  in  all  those 
nameless  modes  of  pleasing,  which  they  shall  have  found  to  possess 
such  a  persuasive  influence. 

The  amiable  and  lamented  M'Kenzie,  when  speaking  of  the 
charms  of  domestic  life,  and  the  means  of  multiplying  and  diffusing 
them,  says,  (though  I  cannot  quote  his  language,)  that  the  discharge 
of  the  great  duties  of  the  wife,  the  husband  will  claim  of  her  as  hii 
right ;  but  her  smiles,  her  courtesies,  the  music  of  her  voice,  her 
kindness,  her  cheerful  welcome,  and  watchful  attentions,  which  ren- 
der the  stream  of  domestic  life  so  sparkling,  he  will  thankfully 
receive  as  favor* ;  'and,  trust  me,'  says  he,  Uhere  is  nothing  so 
■wcet  as  turning  these  little  things  to  so  precious  a  use.^  And  per- 
haps the  same  remark  might  be  made,  with  equal  propriety,  as  to 
tlie  great  duties  of  the  husband,  and  the  tender  assiduities  and  sym- 
pathy he  is  in  the  habit  of  manifesting,  always  so  soothing  and 
delightful  to  an  affectionate  and  confiding  wife. 

If  on  any  subsequent  anniversaries,  the  review  of  the  next  prece- 
ding year  should  present  family  cares  and  differences  of  opinion  on 
several  subjects  incident  to  their  situation,  as  having  ruined  their 
tempers  for  a  while,  and  occasioned  unpleasant  countenances,  and 
short  answers,  they  should  seriously  inquire  what  occasioned  those 
things.  If  the  differences  were  of  importance,  they  adopted  a  very 
unwise  method  to  remove  them.  Calm  persuasion  would  have  pro- 
mised a  much  better  result  If  the  differences  were  about  trifles, 
both  parties  ought  to  have  confessed  their  folly,  and  been  ashamed 
of  their  repetition.  In  numberless  instances,  these  petty  and  unrea- 
sonable jars  arise  from  the  love  of  debate,  and  fondness  for  victory. 
Consultation  and  debate  are  very  different  things.  In  the  former, 
some  useful  result  or  puipose  is  the  object,  and  discussion  may  en- 
lighten both  their  minds.  In  the  latter,  victory,  or  display,  or  the 
Uui  V)ord,  is  the  ridiculous  point  to  be  gained ;  and  in  gaining  it, 
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both  parties  become  inflamed,  and  temporary  alienation  10  the  con- 
sequence.    How  many  dinners  and  suppers  have  been  untasted,  or 
tasteless,  on  tbb  account,  and  how  many  evenings  been  spent  in 
silence,  and  by  the  wife,  in  tears !     And  yet  from  such  worthl^ 
trifles,  proceed  pains  and  sorrows,  so  much  to  be  lamented.     Let  me 
caution  young  couples  especially,  never  to  commence  these  dan- 
gerous experiments :    their  consequences  may  be  lasting  as  life ; 
and  to  their  peace,  unless  corrected,  they  will  be  death.     liOt  them 
remember  these  suggestions  on  their  anniversaries ;  let  them  review 
them  carefully,  and  resolve  that  they  shall  not  be  repeated.     I  am 
not  now  supposing  that  either  of  the  parties  indulges  in  any  open 
habits  which  tarnish  the  moral  character  in  society ;  I  aim  only  at 
those  follies,  imprudences  and  faults,  which  mar  the  peace  of  the 
family  circle,  and  '  pour  in  poison  to  the  bowl  of  joy.'     Leave  de- 
bates to  Congress.     Nine-tenths  of  those  we  hear  in  that  honorable 
body,  prove  their  own  uselessness  and  irritating  tendency.*     Such 
anniversaries  as  I  am  recommending,  if  wisely  improved,  would  in  a 
few  years  become  days  of  jubilee.     They  would  have  a  benign  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  young  children.     They  are  constantly  look- 
ing to  their  parents  and  to  their  exaitiples  ;  and  they  naturally  pre- 
sume that  such  examples  may  be  safely  followed,  until  they  begrin  to 
perceive  their  pernicious  tendency  and  consequences.     Alas  !  how 
many  of  them  have  such  tendency,  when  not  early  corrected  !     But 
on  the  contrary,  when  all  is  harmony  between  those  who  preside  in 
the  domestic  circle,  similar  harmony  will  generally  be  found  among 
the  children.     The  immense  responsibility  of  parents  in  this  parti- 
cular, is  not  suitably  regarded.     Gentleness  usually  meets  with  gen- 
tleness in  return.     Urbanity  and  courtesy  are  the  essentials  of  po- 
liteness ;  and  where  can  these  be  more  happily  exercised,  than  by 
those  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  union,  must  soon  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other's  peculiar  tastes,  habits,  modes 
of  thinking  and  reasoning,  failings,  and  propensities  1     It  is  a  mark 
of  true  politeness,  in  view  of  these  things,  to  show  a  spirit  of  accom- 
modation, as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  innocence ;  and  more  espe- 
cially is  it  necessary,  where  the  aflections  of  the  heart  are  intimately 
concerned,  as  they  are,  in  the  preservation  of  domestic  purity  and 
peace.     How  many  houses  have  been  consumed  by  shavings  /  —  and 
merely  because  they  were  not  removed  in  season,  and  placed  where 
they  could  not  be  inflamed ;  or  because,  if  inflamed  by  some  im- 
prudence, they  were  not  immediately  extinguished  by  the  joint  efibrts 
<^  those  who  would  be  the  greatest  sufierers  by  their  own  neglecL 
According  to  the  common  course  of  events,  every  succeeding  anni- 
versary celebration  will  present  some  new  subjects  of  review,  plea- 
sant or  unpleasant.     The  parties  may  find  themselves  in  some  new 
situation  ;  calling  for  the  exercise  of  new  powers  and  new  virtues, 
and  opening  to  their  view  new  sources  of  comfort,  which  they  might 
have  enjoyed,  had  they  been  duly  attentive  to  their  own  dearest  in- 


*  P088IBLT  this  testimony,  from  oBe  long  a  member  of  the  National  Legialature,  may 
hereafter  prevent  some  mouthing  congressional  orator  from  occupying  more  than  four 
days  of  the  people's  time  in  the  aeliyery  of  a  stupid  speech,  lor  home  oonaumption. 

Em.  KmcxBuacBCK. 
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terests.  In  such  circumstances,  the  careful  review  of  the  past  will 
secure  blessings  in  future.  '  Prima  virtus  est  vitio  carere.*  The  first 
step  toward  amendment,  is  to  leave  the  path  o£  error.  Each  past 
year  should  be  read  and  studied,  as  a  book  full  of  instruction  and 
animating  encouragement.  It  may  also  be  considered  as  a  mirror, 
in  which  our  married  pair  may  see  not  only  themselves,  but  their 
imprudences ;  their  faults,  their  passions,  their  improvements,  and 
increased  happiness.  Again,  each  anniversary  may  be  compared  to 
a  mount,  from  which  they  can  look  back  ana  see  the  course  they 
have  been  travelling,  through  the  year  that  has  bidden  them  farewell ; 
whether  it  has  been  a  direct  or  a  crooked  one  ;  whether  through  use- 
less  wilds  and  dangerous  passages,  or  through  fields  abounding  in 
blessings,  and  over  peaceful  plains,  and  under  a  healthy  climate ;  or, 
in  a  word,  whether  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
they  enjoyed,  by  a  judicious  and  thankful  use  of  them,  or  wasted 
their  moral  health  and  real  blessings,  by  indulging  in  mutual  com- 
plaints, or  cold  indifference. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  a  careful  attention  to  these  sugges- 
tions, with  a  sincere  desire  to  derive  instruction  from  the  annual 
commemoration  of  our  wedding-days,  in  thanking  heaven  for 
what  we  enjoy,  and  reviewing  the  various  scenes  in  which  we  have 
been  placed  during  the  preceding  year,  would  not  be  attended  with 
visible  and  substantial  advantages.  It  would  teach  us  self-examina- 
tion and  self-correction  ;  make  us  better  acquainted  with  ourselves, 
and  more  deserving  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  good  and 
praiseworthy,  and  increase  our  own  happiness.  Every  one  is  bound, 
on  all  occasions,  to  regulate  his  temper,  by  a  consideration  of  the 
train  of  unpleasant  and  often  pernicious  effects  which  are  caused  by 
its  improper  indulgence  ;  as  every  soldier  is  under  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  his  station,  to  be  respectful 
and  obedient  to  his  commander.  But  the  married  pair,  on  the  anni- 
versaries of  their  wedding-day,  should  consider  themselves  as  a 
soldier  does,  when  standing  on  duty  as  a  sentinel,  bound  to  a  more 
strict  observance  of  approaching  danger,  by  a  careful  and  critical 
attention,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  present  itself. 

To  conclude  :  Home,  in  all  cases,  is  the  spot  where  the  young 
passions  and  affections  first  display  themselves.  Here  too  often, 
m  consequence  of  mismanagement,  these  passions  are  indulged  and 
inflamed,  and  these  affections  are  corrupted  and  debased,  by  bad 
examples,  and  dangerous  counsels.  Thus  these  passions  gain  strength, 
by  freedom  from  restraint,  and  running  riot  in  society,  they  produce 
crime  and  devastation.  And  home,  *  sweet  home,'  of  the  sweet 
song,  when  under  proper  discipline,  and  the  mild  administration  of 
virtuous  domestic  rulers,  is  the  garden  where  such  passions  and  af- 
fections, thus  planted  in  a  genial  soil,  are  cherished  with  tenderness 
and  care  ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  parental  instruction  and  ex- 
ample, are  ripened  into  virtues  and  graces,  and  steady  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,  which  adorn  and  bless  the  community.  Of 
this  garden,  there  are  flowers  and  fruits,  which,  though  they  may 
sometimes  seem  to  be  chilled  by  the  atmosphere  of  this  world,  yet  will 
survive  even  the  cold  night  of  death,  and  flourish  in  immortal  bloom, 
beyond  the  winter  of  the  grave.  SBmnc 
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THE    ESCAPE 

or    MAET,    QVEEM    oriCOTI,    FftOM    L  O  C  H  L  B  ▼  B  N    CAftTLB. 

SwKKTLT  the  breath  of  niaht's  soft  noon 

Was  sporting  o'er  Lochleven's  wave, 
Waftine  its  sighs  to  summer's  moon, 

Or  whispering  'neath  the  mountain  cave ; 
Stern  rose  the  castle's  threatening  wall, 

Unsoftened  by  that  clorious  beam, 
While  rippling  waters  ceaseless  fall, 

To  nature  breathed  their  gentle  hymn. 

Swiftly  a  light  form  bounded  o'er 

The  hillock  moist,  and  erassv  side, 
And  'Death  the  flowing  pTaid  sne  wore, 

Peeped  female  grace  no  plaid  could  hide  ;• 
Oh,  breathlessly  she  paused,  and  cast 

A  fearful,  trembling  glance  around. 
Then  to  Lochleven's  border  passed, 

Where  scarce  a  trodden  pathway  wound. 

Why  stood  she  lone  and  trembling  there  ? 

Was  it  to  watch  the  moon's  pale  ray. 
That  dancing  vk^et  her  golden  hair, 

Caoght  softness  as  it  passed  away  1 
Ah  noT  that  sad  blue  eye  was  tum^ 

So  anxiously  o'er  wood  and  dale. 
And  that  high  brow  so  deeply  burned. 

And  then  it  was  so  cold  ana  pale  1 

All,  all  bespoke  a  fluttering  heart, 

A  mind  whose  every  thought  was  pain. 
Where,  thousand  fears  successive  dart, 

Waking  each  fancied  doubt  aeain : 
Oh!  how  that  fair  face  lighted  aer, 

Like  sunbeam  from  'mid  varying  clouds. 
When  from  the  lake's  most  distant  shore, 

A  skis' its  wreathing  billows  crowds  1 

Light  from  the  bark  young  Douglas  sprang. 

And  kneeling  at  Queen  Mary  s  feet, 
Those  banished  words  *my  sovereign  !'  rang 

In  her  blest  ears  now  doubly  aweet : 
And  mark  the  noble  youth  who  dared 

So  much  in  suflering  beauty's  cause ; 
Ah  !  his  exulting  bosom  shared 

The  throbs  of  that  short,  breathless  pause. 

Once  more  the  light  bark  moves  away. 

Like  some  gay  sporting  bird  of  spring, 
That  swiftly,  m  its  joyous  play, 

Skims  o'er  the  laae  on  downy  wing. 
Oh,  those  young  hearts  it  bore  along 

So  light,  ^M  innocent,  and  free, 
They  ne'er  again  should  beat  among. 

Souls  that  felt  not  their  purity ! 

The  night  had  passed ;  its  dreary  hours 

Saw  Mary  'nenth  a  prison's  wall ; 
The  sun  his  tide  of  brightness  pours 

On  Mary  free  from  lawless  thrall. 
But  haste  thee,  haste  thee,  hapless  queen ! 

Lochleven's  castle  frowns  behind  ; 
Thy  warriors'  swords  are  bright  and  keen, 

Their  hearts,  thy  truest  shield  thou  'It  find !  S. 
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LETTERS 

Locnrt  M.  puo,  raoM  kome,  to   pausta,  thb  daughtke  or  oiuccBUt,  at  palmtra. 


•  T     THB    AUTHOR    OP    'THE    PALMYRA     LBTTBR*.' 


L  ETTKR    TWO 

You  need  not,  dear  Fausta,  concern  yourself  on  our  behalf.    I  can- 
not think  that  your  apprehensions  will  be  realized.    Rome  never  was 
more  calm  than  now,  nor  apparently  has  there  ever  a  better  temper 
possessed  its  people.     The  number  of  those  who  are  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  know  that  the  mind  ought  not  to  be  in  bondage  to 
man,  but  be  held  answerable  to  God  alone  for  its  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions, is  becoming  too  great  for  the  violences  and  cruelties  of  former 
ages  to  be  again  put  in  practice  against  us.     And  Aurelian,  although 
stern  in  his  nature,  and  superstitious  beyond  others,  will  not,  I  am 
persuaded,  lend  himself  either  to  priests  or  people  to  annoy  us.     If 
no  principle  of  humanity  prevented  him,  or  generosity  of  sentiment, 
he  would  be  restrained,  I  think,  by  his  attachments  to  so  many  who 
bear  the  hated  name.     And  this  opinion  I  maintain,  notwithstanding 
a  recent  act  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  which  some  construe  into 
the  expression  of  unfavorable  sentiments  toward  us.     I  allude  to  the 
appointment  of  Fronto,  Niquidius  Fronto,  to  be  chief  priest  of  the 
temple  to  the  Sun,  which  has  these  several  years  been  building, 
and  is  now  just  completed.     This  man  signalized  himself,  both  un- 
der Decius  and  Valerian,  for  his  bitter  hatred  of  the  Christians,  and 
his  untiring  zeal  in  the  work  of  their  destruction.     The  tales  which 
are  told  of  his  ferocious  barbarity,  would  be  incredible,  did  we  not 
know  so  well  what  the  hard  Roman   heatt  is  capable  of.       It  is 
reported  of  him,  that  he  informed  against  his  own  sisters,  who  had 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  was  with  those  who  hunted  them  with 
blood -hounds  from  their  place  of  concealment,  and  stood  by,  a  wit- 
ness and  an  executioner,  while  thoy  were  torn  limb  from  limb,  and 
devoured.     I  doubt  not  the  truth  of  the  story.    And  from  that  day 
to  this,  has  he  made  it  his  sole  office  to  see  that  all  the  laws  that  bear 
hard  upon  the  sect,  and  deprive  them  of  privileges  and  immunities, 
are  not  permitted  to  become  a  dead  letter.     It  is  this  man,  drunk 
with    blood,   whom  Aurelian   has   put  in    chief  authority  in   his 
new  temple,  and  made  him,  in  effect,  the  head  of  religion  in  the 
city.     He  is,  however,  not  only  this.      He  possesses  other  traits, 
which  with  reason  might  commend  him  to  the  regard  of  the  empe- 
ror.    He  is  an  accomplished  man,  of  an  ancient  family,  and  withal 
no  mean  scholar.     He  is  a  Roman,  who  for  Rome's  honor  or  great- 
ness,  as  he  would  on  the  one  hand  sacrifice  father,  mother,  daughter, 
so  would  he  also  himself.     And  Rome,  he  believes,  lives  but  in  her 
religion  ;  it  is  the  life  blood  of  the  state.      It  is  these  traits,  I  doubt 
not,  that  have  recommended  him  to  Aurelian,  rather  than  the  others. 
He  is  a  person  eminently  fitted  for  the  post  to  which  he  is  exalted  ; 
and  you  well  know  that  it  is  the  circumstance  of  fitness,  that  Aure- 
lian alone  considers,  in  appointing  his  own  or  the  servants  of  the 
state.     Probus  thinks  differently.      And  although  he  sees  no  cause 
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,  to  apprehend  immediate  yiolence,  confesses  his  fears  for  the  future. 
He  places  less  reliance  than  I  do  upon  the  generosity  and  friend- 
ship of  Aurelian.  It  is  his  conviction,  that  superstition  is  the  reign- 
ing power  of  his  nature,  and  will  sooner  or  later  assert  its  supremacy. 
It  may  he  so.  Probus  is  an  acute  observer,  and  occupies  a  position 
more  favorable  to  impartial  estimates,  and  the  formation  of  a  dispas- 
sionate judgment,  than  I. 

This  reminds  me,  that  you  asked  for  news  of  Probus,  my  *  Chris- 
tian pedagogue,'  as  you  are  wont  to  name  him.     He  is  here,  adorn- 
ing, by  a  life  of  severe  simplicity  and  divine  benevolence,  the  doc- 
trine he  has  espoused.     He  is  a  frequent  inmate  of  our  house,  and 
Julia,  not  less  than  myself,  ever  greets  him  with  afiectionate  reve- 
rence, as  both  friend  and  instructor.     He  holds  the  chief  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Roman  Christians  ;  for  even  those  of  the  sect  who 
differ  from  him  in  doctrine  and  in  life,  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
never  an  apostle  presented  to  the  love  and  imitation  of  his  followers 
an  example  of  rarer  virtue.     Yet  he  is  not,  in  the  outward  rank 
which  he  holds,  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  body.     Their  chiefs 
are,  as  you  know,  the  bishops,  and  Felix  is  bishop  of  Rome,  a  man 
every  way  inferior  to  Probus.     But  he  has  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to 
represent  more   popular  opinions,  in   matters  both  of  doctrine  and 
practice,  than  the  other,  and  of  course  easily  rides  into  the  posts  of 
trust  and  honor.     He  represents  those  among  the  Christians  —  for 
alas  !  there  are  such  even  among  them  —  who  in  seeking  the  eleva- 
tion and  extension  of  Christianity,  do  not  hesitate  to  accommodate 
both  doctrine  and  manner  to  the  prejudices  and  tastes  of  both  Pagan 
and  Jew.     They  seek  converts,  not  by  raising  them  to  the  height  of 
Christian  principle  and  virtue,  but  by  lowering  these  to  the  level  of 
their  grosser  conceptions.    Thus  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  in  the  hands  of 
such  professors,  the  Christian  doctrine  is  undergoing  a  rapid  process 
of  deterioration.     Probus,  and  those  who  are  on  his  part,  see  this, 
are  alarmed,  and  oppose  it ;  but  numbers  are  against  them,  and  con- 
sequently, power  and  authority.     Already,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
when  you  compare  such  things  with  the  institution  of  Christianity, 
as   effected  by  its  founder,  do  the  bishops,  both   in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  begin  to  assume  the  state  and  bearing  of  nobility.     Such 
IS  the  numbe^  and  wealth  of  the  Christian  community,  that  the  trea- 
suries of  the  churches  are  full,  and  from  this  source,  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  their  rulers  are  luxuriously  fed.     If,  as  you  walk  through 
die  street  which  crosses  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
lined  with  private  dwellings  of  unusual  magnificence,  you  ask  whose 
is  that  with  a  portico,  that  for  beauty  and  costliness  rather  exceeds 
the  rest,  you  are  told,  •  That  is  the  dwelling  of  Felix,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome ;'  and  if  it  chance  to  be  a  Christian  who  answers  the  question, 
it  is  done  with  ill-suppressed  pride,  or  shame,  according  to  tne  party 
to  which  he  belongs.     This  Felix  is  the  very  man,  through  the  easi- 
ness of  his  dispositions,  and  his  proneness  to  all  the  arts  of  self- 
indulgence,  and  the  imposing  graciousness  of  his  carriaga,  to  keep 
the  favor  of  the  people,  and   at  the  same  time  sink  tbem,  without 
suspicion  on  their  part,  lower  and  lower  toward  the  senstial  super- 
stitions, from  which,  through  so  much  suffering,  and  by  so  many 
labors,  they  have  but  just  escaped,  and  accomplish  an  adnltennis  and 
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fiital  union  between  Christianity  and  Paganism ;  by  which,  indeed. 
Paganism  may  be  purified  and  exalted,  but  Christianity  annihilated. 
For  Christianity,  m  its  essence,  is  that  which  beckons  and  urges 
onward,  not  to  excellence  only,  but  to  perfection.  Of  course  its  mark 
is  always  in  advance  of  the  present.  By  such  union  with  Paganism, 
then,  or  Judaism,  its  essential  characteristic  will  disappear ;  Chris- 
tianity will,  in  effect,  perish.  You  may  suppose,  accordingly,  that 
Probus,  and  others  who  with  him  rate  Christianity  so  differently, 
look  on  with  anxiety  upon  this  downward  progress,  and  with  min-* 
gled  sorrow  and  indignation  upon  those  who  aid  it  —  oftentimes  ac- 
tuated, as  is  notorious,  by  most  corrupt  motives. 

I  am  just  returned  froifi  the  shop  ot  the  learned  Publius,  where  I 
met  Probus,  and  others  of  many  ways  of  thinking.  You  vrill  gather 
from  what  occurred,  better  than  from  any  thing  else  I  could  say,  what 
occupies  the  thoughts  of  our  citizens,  and  how  they  stand  affected. 

I  called  to  Milo  to  accompany  me,  and  to  take  with  him  a  basket 
in  which  to  bring  back  books,  which  it  was  my  intention  to  purchase. 

'  I  trust,  noble  master,'  said  he,  '  that  I  am  to  bear  back  no  more 
Christian  books.' 

*  Why  so,  knave  V 

*  Because  the  priests  say  that  they  have  magical  powers  over  all 
who  read  them,  or  so  much  as  handle  them ;  that  a  curse  sticks 
wherever  they  are  or  have  been.  I  have  heard  of  those  who  have 
withered  away  to  a  mere  wisp ;  of  others  who  have  suddenly  caught 
on  fire,  and  vanished  in  flame  and  smoke ;  and  of  others  whose  blood 
has  stood  still,  frozen,  or  run  out  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  changed 
to  the  very  color  of  your  shoe,  at  their  base  touch.  Who  should 
doubt  that  it  is  so,  when  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  have  it,  and  it  is 
taught  in  the  temples  1  I  would  rather  Solon,  noble  master,  went  in 
my  stead.     Mayhap  his  learning  would  protect  him.' 

I,  laughing,  bade  him  come  on.  *  You  are  not  withered  away  yet, 
Milo,  nor  has  your  blood  run  out ;  yet  you  have  borne  many  a  package 
of  these  horrible  books.     Surely  the  gods  befriend  you.* 

'  I  were  else  long  since  with  the  Scipios.'  After  a  pause  of  some 
length,  he  added,  as  he  reluctantly,  and  with  features  of  increased 
paleness,  followed  in  my  steps  : 

*I  would,  my  master,  that  you  might  be  wrought  with  to  leave  these 
ways.  I  sleep  not,  for  thinking  of  your  danger.  Never,  when  it  was 
my  sad  mischance  to  depart  from  the  deserted  palace  of  the  great 
Gallienus,  did  I  look  to  know  one  to  esteem  like  him.  But  it  is  the 
truth  when  I  affirm,  that  I  place  Piso  before  Gallienus,  and  the  lady 
Julia  before  the  noble  Salonina.     Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  V 

*  I  will  hear  it,  if  it  is  not  to  be  kept.' 

'  It  is  for  you  to  do  with  it  as  shall  please  you.  I  am  the  bosom 
friend,  you  may  know,  with  Curio,  the  favorite  slave  of  Fronto — ' 

*  Must  I  not  publish  it  V 

*  Nay,  that  is  not  the  matter,  though  it  is  somewhat  to  boast  of. 
There  is  not  Curio's  fellow  in  all  Rome.  But  that  may  pass.  Curio, 
then,  as  I  was  with  him  at  the  new  temple,  while  he  was  busied  in 
some  of  the  last  offices  before  the  dedication,  among  other  things, 

;  '  Is  not  thy  master  Piso  of  these  Christians  V    •  Yes,'  said  I, 
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he  18 ;  and  were  they  all  such  as  he,  there  could  be  no  truth  in  what 
IS  said  of  them/  '  Ah  !'  he  replied, '  there  are  few  among  the  ac- 
cursed tribe  like  him.  He  has  but  just  joined  them ;  that 's  the 
reason  he  is  better  than  the  rest.  Wait  awhile,  and  see  what  he 
will  become.  They  are  all  alike  in  the  end,  cursers,  and  despisers, 
and  disbelievers,  of  the  blessed  gods.  But  lions  have  teeth,  tigers 
have  claws,  knives  cut,  fire  bums,  water  drowns.'  There  he  stopped. 
*  That 's  wise,'  I  said  ;  *  who  could  have  known  it  V  *  Think  you/  he 
rejoined,  *  Piso  knows  it  ]  If  not,  let  him  ask  Fronto.  Let  me 
advise  thee,'  he  added,  in  a  whisper,  though  in  all  the  temple  there 
were  none  beside  us,  *  let  me  advise  thee,  as  thy  friend,  to  avoid  dan- 
gerous company.  Look  to  thyself;  the  Christians  are  not  safe.' 
'  How  say  you,'  I  replied,  '  not  safe  1     What  and  whom  are  they  to 

fear  1    Gallienus  vexed  them  not.    Is  Aurelian '    *  Say  no  more,' 

he  replied,  interrupting  me,  *  and  name  not  what  I  have  dropped,  for 
your  life.  Fronto's  ears  are  more  than  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  his 
wrath  more  deadly  than  the  grave.' 

'  Just  as  he  ended  these  words,  a  strong  beam  of  red  light  shot  up 
from  the  altar,  and  threw  a  horrid  glare  over  the  whole  dark  interior. 
I  confess  I  cried  out  with  affright.  Curio  started,  at  first,  but  quickly 
recovered,  saying  it  was  but  the  sudden  flaming  up  of  a  fire  that  had 
been  burning  on  the  altar,  but  which  shortly  before  he  had  quenched. 
'  It  is,'  he  said,  '  an  omen  of  the  flames  that  are  to  be  kindled 
throughout  Rome.'  This  was  Curio's  communication.  Is  it  not  a 
secret  worth  knowing  V 

'  It  tells  nothing,  Milo,  but  of  the  boiling  over  of  the  wrath  of  the 
malignant  Fronto,  which  is  always  boiling  over.  Doubtless  I  should 
fare  ill,  were  his  power  equal  to  his  will  to  hann  us.  But  Aurelian 
is  above  him.' 

'  That  is  true ;  and  Aurelian,  it  is  plain,  is  little  like  Fronto.' 

•  Very  little.' 

'  But  still  I  would  that,  like  G-allienus,  thou  couldst  only  believe 
in  the  gods.  The  Christians,  so  it  is  reported,  worship  and  believe  in 
but  a  man — a  Jew — who  was  crucified  as  a  criminal,  with  thieves  and 
murderers.'  He  turned  upon  me  a  countenance  full  of  unaffected 
horror. 

*  Well,  Milo,  at  another  time,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  truth  about 
it  is.     Here  we  are  now,  at  the  shop  of  Publius.' 

The  shop  of  Publius  is  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  magnificence, 
if  such  a  word  may  be  applied  to  a  place  of  traflic.  Here  resort  all 
the  idlers  of  learning  and  of  leisure,  to  turn  over  the  books,  hear  the 
news,  discuss  the  times,  and  trifle  with  the  learned  bibliopole.  As  I 
entered,  he  saluted  me,  in  his  customary  manner,  and  bade  me  *  wel- 
come to  his  poor  apartments,  which  for  a  long  time  I  had  not  honored 
with  my  presence.' 

I  replied,  that  two  things  had  kept  me  away  —  the  civil  broils  in 
which  the  city  had  ju3t  been  involved,  and  the  care  of  ordering  the 
appointments  of  a  new  dwelling.  I  had  come  now  to  commence 
some  considerable  purchases  for  some  vacant  shelves,  if  it  might  so 
happen  that  the  books  I  wanted,  were  to  be  found  in  his  rooms. 
•.  '  There  is  not,'  he  replied,  '  a  literature,  a  science,  a  philosophy, 
an  art,  or  a  religion,  whose  principal  authors  are  not  to  be  found  upon 
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the  walls  of  Publius.  My  agents  are  in  every  comer  of  the  empire » 
of  the  east  and  west,  searching  out  the  curious  and  rare,  the  useful 
and  the  necessary,  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  my  intellectual  riches. 
I  beliere  it  is  established,  that  in  no  time  before  me,  as  no  where  now, 
has  there  been  heard  of  a  private  collection  like  this,  for  value  and 
for  number.' 

'  I  do  not  doubt  what  you  say,  Publius.  This  is  a  grand  display. 
Your  ranges  of  rooms  show  like  those  of  the  Ulpian.  Yet  you  do 
not  quite  equal,  I  suppose,  Trajan's,  for  number]' 

'  Truly  not.  But  time  may  bring  it  to  pass.  What  shall  I  show 
you  ?  It  pleases  me  to  give  my  time  to  you.  I  am  not  slow  to  guess 
what  it  is  you  now,  noble  Piso,  chiefly  covet.  And  I  think,  if  you 
will  follow  me  to  the  proper  apartment,  I  can  set  before  you  the  very 
things  you  are  in  search  of.  Here  upon  these  shelves  are  the  Chris- 
tian writers.  Just  let  me  ofler  you  this  copy  of  Hegesippus,  one  of 
your  oldest  historians,  if  I  err  not.  And  here  are  some  beautifully 
executed  copies,  I  have  just  ordered  to  be  made,  of  the  Apologies 
of  Justin  and  Tertullian.  Here,  again,  are  Marcion  and  Valen- 
tinus ;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  in  esteem  with  you  .  If  I  have 
heard  aright,  you  will  prefer  these  tracts  of  Paul,  or  Artemon. 
But  hold,  here  is  a  catalogue.     Be  pleased  to  inspect  it' 

As  I  looked  over  the  catalogue,  I  expressed  my  satisfaction  that  a 
person  of  his  repute  was  willing  to  keep  on  sale  works  so  generally 
condemned,  and  excluded  from  the  shops  of  most  of  bis  craft. 

•  I  aim,  my  dear  friend  —  most  worthy  Piso  —  to  steer  a  mid-way 
course  among  contending  factions.  I  am  myself  a  worshipper  of 
the  gods  of  my  fathers.  But  I  am  content  that  others  should  do  as 
they  please  in  the  matter.  I  am  not,  however,  so  much  a  wor- 
shipper —  in  your  ear  —  as  a  book-seller.  That  is  my  calling.  The 
Christians  are  become  a  most  respectable  people.  They  are 
not  to  be  overlooked.     They  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  intelli- 

fent  part  of  our  community.  Wasting  none  of  their  time  at  the 
atbs  and  theatres,  they  have  more  time  for  books.  And  then  their 
numbers,  too  !  They  are  not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  !  —  known 
and  counted.  But  the  number,  between  ourselves,  Piso,  of  those 
who  secretly  favor  or  receive  this  doctrine,  is  equal  to  the  other !  My 
books  go  to  houses,  ay,  and  to  palaces,  people  dream  not  of.' 

' '  I  think  your  statements  a  little  broad,'  said  a  smooth,  silvery 
voice,  close  at  our  ears.  We  started,  and  beheld  the  Prefect  Varus 
standing  at  our  side.  Publius  was  for  a  moment  a  little  disconcerted  ; 
but  quickly  recovered,  saying,  in  his  easy  way,  *  A  fair  morning  to 
you  1  I  knew  not  that  it  behooved  me  to  be  upon  my  oath,  being  in 
the  presence  of  the  Governor  of  Rome.  I  repeat,  noble  Varus,  but 
what  I  hear.  Piso  receives  what  I  say  as  the  current  rumor.  That 
is  all  — that  is  all.  Things  may  not  be  so,  or  they  may ;  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say.     I  wish  well  to  all ;  that  is  my  creed.' 

*  In  the  publican  umerat ions  of  the  citizens,'  replied  the  Prefect, 
inclining,  with  civility,  to  Publius,  *  the  Christians  have  reached  at 
no  time  fifty  thousand.  As  for  the  conjecture  touching  the  numbera 
who  secretly  embrace  this  injurious  superstition,  I  hold  it  utterly 
baseless.  It  may  serve  a  dying  cause  to  repeat  such  statements,  but . 
they  accord  not  with  obvious  fact' 
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'  Suspect  me  not,  Varus/  hastily  rejoined  the  agitated  Publius,  of 
setting  forth  such  statements  with  the  purpose  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Christians.  I  take  no  part  in  this  matter.  Thou  knowest  that 
lam  a  Roman  of  the  old  stamp.  Not  a  Roman  in  my  street  is  more 
diligently  attentive  to  the  services  of  the  temple,  than  I.  I  simply 
say  again,  what  I  hear  as  news  of  my  customers.  The  story  which 
one  rehearses,  I  retail  to  another.' 

'  I  thank  the  gods  it  is  so,'  replied  the  man  of  power. 

During  these  few  words,  I  had  stood  partly  concealed  by  a  slender 
marble  pillar.  I  now  turned,  and  the  usual  greetings  passed  with 
the  Prefect. 

'  Ah  I  Piso !  I  knew  not  my  hearer.  Perhaps  from  you'  — 
smiling  as  ho  spoke  —  *  we  may  loam  the  truth.  Rome  speaks  loudly 
of  your  late  desertion  of  the  religion  and  worship  of  your  fathers, 
and  union  with  the  Galileans.  I  should  say,  I  hoped  the  report  ill 
founded,  had  I  not  heard  it  from  quarters  too  authentic  to  permit  a 
doubt.' 

*  You  have  hoard  rightly.  Varus,'  1  rejoined.  *  After  searching 
through  all  antiquity  after  truth,  I  congiatulate  myself  upon  having 
at  last  discovered  it,  and  where  I  least  expected,  in  a  Jew.  And  the 
good  which  I  have  found  for  myself,  I  am  glad  to  know  is  enjoyed  by 
so  many  more  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  con- 
firm the  statement  made  by  Publius,  from  whatever  authority  he  may 
have  derived  it,  rather  than  that  which  has  been  made  by  yourself.  I 
have  bestowed  attention  not  only  upon  the  arguments  which  support 
Christianity,  but  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, here  and  throughout  the  empire.  It  is  prosperous  at  this  hour, 
beyond  all  former  example.  If  Pliny  could  complain,  even  in  his 
day,  of  the  desertion  of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  what  may  we  now 
suppose  to  be  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  great  parties  1  Only, 
Varus,  allow  the  rescript  of  Gallienus  to  continue  in  force,  which 
merely  releases  us  from  oppressions,  and  we  shall  see  in  what  a  fair 
trial  of  strength  between  the  two  religions  will  issue.' 

*  That  dull  profligate  and  parricide,'  replied  Varus,  *  not  content 
with  killing  himself  with  his  vices,  and  his  father  by  connivance, 
must  needs  destroy  his  country  by  his  fatuity.  I  confess,  that  till 
that  order  be  repealed,  the  superstition  will  spread.' 

*  But  it  only  places  us  upon  equal  ground.' 

*  It  is  precisely  there  where  we  never  should  be  placed.  Should 
the  conspirator  be  put  upon  the  ground  of  a  citizen  1  Were  the 
late  rebels  of  the  mint  to  be  relieved  from  all  oppressions,  that  they 
might  safely  intrigue  and  conspire  for  the  throne  ]' 

*  Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  empire,  as  such.  It  is  a 
question  of  moral,  philosophical,  religious  truth.  Is  truth  to  be  ex- 
alted or  suppressed  by  edicts  V 

*  The  religion  of  the  state,'  replied  Varus,  *  is  a  part  of  the  state ; 
and  he  who  assails  it,  strikes  at  the  dearest  life  of  the  state,  and  — 
forgive  me  —  is  to  be  dealt  with  —  ought  to  be  'dealt  with  —  as  a 
traitor.' 

*  I  trust,*  I  replied,  *  that  that  time  will  never  again  come,  but  that 
reason  and  justice  will  continue  to  bear  sway.  And  it  is  both  rea- 
sonable and  just,  that  persons  who  yield  to  none  in  love  of  country, 
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and  whose  principles. of  conduct  are  such  as  must  make  good  sub- 
jects every  where,  because  they  first  make  good  men,  should  be 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  privileges  common  to  all 
others.' 

*  If  the  Christians,'  he  rejoined,  *  are  virtuous  men,  it  is  better  for 
the  state  than  if  they  were  Christians  and  corrupt  men.  But  slill  that 
would  make  no  change  in  my  judgment  of  their  offence.  They 
deny  the  gods  who  were  over  this  nation,  and  have  brought  it  up  to 
its  height  of  power  and  fame.  Their  crime  were  less,  1  repeat,  to 
deny  the  authority  of  Aurelian.  This  religion  of  the  Galileans  is  a 
sore,  eating  into  the  vitals  of  an  ancient  and  vigorous  constitution, 
and  must  be  cut  away.  The  knife  of  the  surgeon  is  what  the  evil 
cries  out  for  and  must  have  —  else  universal  anarchy  is  come.  I 
mourn  that  from  the  ranks  of  the  very  fathers  of  the  state,  they  have 
received  an  accession  like  this  of  the  house  of  Piso.' 

•  I  shall  think  my  time  and  talent  well  employed,'  I  replied,  '  in 
doing  what  I  may  to  set  the  question  of  Christianity  in  its  true  light 
before  the  city.  It  is  this  very  institution  which  it  needs  to  preserve 
it  Christianize  Rome,  and  you  impart  the  very  principle  of  endu- 
rance of  immortality.  Under  its  present  corruptions,  it  cannot  but 
sink.  Is  it  possible  a  community  of  men  can  long  hold  together  as 
vicious  as  this  of  Rome  1 — whose  people  are  either  disbelievers  of  all 
divine  existences,  or  else  ground  to  the  earth  by  degrading  supersti- 
tions ?  A  nation,  either  on  the  one  hand  governed  by  superstition, 
or  on  tho  other,  atheistical,  contains  within  itself  the  disease  which 
sooner  or  later  will  destroy  it.  You  yourself,  it  is  notorious,  have 
never  been  within  the  walls  of  a  temple,  nor  are  Lares  or  Penates 
to  be  found  within  your  doors.' 

*I  deny  it  not.  Most  who  rise  to  any  intelligence,  must  renounce, 
if  tbey  ever  harbored  it,  all  faith  in  the  absurdities  and  nonsense  of 
tho  Roman  religion.  But  what  then  1  These  very  absurdities,  as 
we  deem  them,  are  holy  truth  to  the  multitude,  and  do  more  than  all 
bolts,  bars,  axes,  and  gibbets,  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  The  intel- 
ligent are  good  citizens  by  reflection  ;  the  multitude,  through  instincts 
of  birth,  and  tho  power  of  superstition.  My  idea  is,  as  you  per- 
ceive, Piso,  but  one.  Religion  is  the  state,  and  for  reasons  of  state, 
must  be  preserved  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  has  so  long  upheld 
the  empire.' 

'  An  idea  more  degrading  than  yours,  to  our  species,  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  I  cannot  but  look  upon  man  as  something  more  than 
a  part  of  the  state.  He  is,  first  of  all,  a  man,  and  is  to  be  cared  for 
as  such.  To  legislate  for  the  state,  to  the  ruin  of  the  man,  is  to 
pamper  the  body,  and  kill  the  mind.  It  is  to  invert  the  true  process. 
The  individual  is  more  than  the  abstraction  which  we  term  the  state. 
If  governments  cannot  exist,  nor  empires  hold  their  sway,  but  by  the 
destruction  of  the  human  being,  why  let  them  fall.  The  lesser  must 
yield  to  the  greater.  As  a  Christian,  my  concern  is  for  man  as  man. 
This  is  the  essent-e  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  is  philanthropy.  It 
sees  in  every  human  soul  a  being  of  more  value  than  empires,  and 
its  purpose  is,  by  furnishing  it  with  truths  and  motives,  equal  to  its 
wants,  to  exalt  it,  purify  it,  and  perfect  it.  If  in  achieving  this  work, 
existing  religions  or  governments  are  necessarily  overturned  or  anni- 
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hilated,  Christianity  cares  not,  so  long  as.  man  is  the  gainer.  And  is 
it  not  certain,  that  no  government  could  really  be  injured,  although  it 
might  apparently,  and  for  a  season,  by  its  subjects  being  raised  in  all 
intelligence  and  all  virtue  1  My  work,  therefore,  Varus,  will  be  to 
sow  truth  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  which  shall  make  that  heart  fer- 
tile and  productive.  1  do  not  believe  that  in  doing  this,  Rome  will 
suffer  injury,  but  on  the  contrary,  receive  benefit.  Its  religion,  or 
rather  its  degrading  superstitions,  may  fall,  but  a  principle  of 
almighty  energy  and  divine  purity  will  insensibly  be  substituted  in 
their  room.     I  labor  for  man  —  not  for  the  state.* 

'  And  never,  accordingly,  most  noble  Piso,  did  man,  in  so  unequi- 
vocal words,  denounce  himself  traitor.* 

*  Patriot !  friend  !  benefactor !  rather  ;'  cried  a  voice  at  my  side, 
which  I  instantly  recognised  as  that  of  Probus.  Several  beside 
himself  had  drawn  near,  listening  with  interest  to  what  was  going  on. 
'  That  only  shows,  my  good  friend,'  said  Varus,  in  his  smiling 
way,  and  which  seems  the  vei*y  contradiction  of  all  that  is  harsh  and 
cruel,  *  how  diflerently  we  estimate  things.  Your  palate  esteems 
that  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  which  mine  rejects,  as  ashes  to  the 
taste,  and  poison  to  the  blood.  I  behold  Rome  torn,  and  bleeding,  and 
prostrate,  and  dying,  by  reason  of  innovations  upon  faith  and  manners, 
which  to  you  appear  the  very  means  of  growth,  strength,  and  life. 
How  shall  we  resolve  the  doubt  1  Who  shall  prescribe  for  the 
patient  ?  I  am  happy  in  the  belief,  that  the  Roman  people  have  long 
since  decided  for  themselves,  and  confirm  their  decision  every  day, 
as  it  passes,  by  new  acts  and  declarations.' 

'  If  you  moan,'  said  Probus,  '  to  say  that  numbers  and  the  general 
voice  are  still  afj^ainst  the  Christians,  I  grant  it  so.  But  I  am  happy, 
too,  in  my  belief,  that  the  scale  is  trembling  on  the  beam.  There 
are  more  and  better  than  you  wot  of,  who  hail  with  eager  minds  and 
glad  hearts,  the  truths  which  it  is  our  glory,  as  servants  of  Christ,  to 
propound.  Within  many  a  palace  upon  the  seven  hills,  do  prayers  go 
up  in  his  name  ;  and  what  is  more,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
humbler  ranks,  of  those  who  but  yesterday  were  without  honor  in 
their  own  eyes,  or  others'  —  without  faith  —  at  war  with  themselves 
and  the  world  —  fit  tools  for  any  foe  of  the  state  to  work  with  —  are  to- 
day reverers  of  themselves,  worshippers  of  God,  lovers  of  roan- 
kind,  patriots  who  love  their  country  better  than  ever  before,  because 
they  now  behold  in  every  citizen  not  only  a  citizen,  but  a  brother  and 
an  immortal.  The  doctrine  of  Christianity,  as  a  lover  of  man,  so 
commends  itself,  Varus,  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  in  a  few 
more  years  of  prosperity,  and  the  face  of  the  Roman  world  will 
^low  with  a  new  beauty ;  love  and  humanity  will  shine  forth  in  all 
Its  features.' 

*  That  is  very  pretty,'  said  Varus,  his  lip  slightly  curling,  as  he 
spoke,  but  retaining  his  courteous  bearing,  *  yet  methinks,  seeing 
tnis  doctrine  is  so  bewitching,  and  is  withal  a  heaven-inspired  wis- 
dom, the  God  working  behind  it  and  urging  it  on,  it  moves  onward 
vith  a  pace  something  of  the  slowest.  Within  a  few  of  three  hun- 
dred years  has  it  appealed  to  the  human  race,  and  appealed  in  vain. 
The  feeblest  and  the  worst  of  mankind  have  had  power  almost  to 
annihilate  it,  and  more  than  once  has  it  seemed  scarce  to  retain  its 
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life.  Would  it  have  been  so,  had  it  been  in  reality  what  you  claim 
for  it,  of  divine  birth  ?  Would  the  gods  suffer  their  schemes  for 
man's  good  to  be  so  thwarted,  and  driven  aside  by  man  ?  What  was 
this  boasted  faith  doing  during  the  loved  and  peaceful  reigns  of  Ha- 
drian, and  the  first  Autonine  1  The  sword  of  persecution  was  then 
sheathed,  or  if  it  fell  at  all,  it  was  but  on  a  few.  So,  too,  under  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  Numa,  Severus,  Heliogabalus,  the  Philips,  Galienus, 
and  Claudius  V 

*  That  is  well  said,'  a  Roman  voice  added,  of  one  standing  by  the 
side  of  Varus,  '  and  is  a  general  wonder.* 

*  I  marvel  it  should  be  a  wonder,'  rejoined  Probus.  *  Can  you 
pour  into  a  full  measure  1  Must  it  not  be  first  emptied  ?  Who, 
Varus,  let  him  try  as  he  may,  could  plant  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in 
thy  heart  1     Could  I  do  it,  think  you  f —  or  Piso  V 

*  I  trow  not.' 

*  And  why,  I  pray  you  V 

*  It  is  not  hard  to  guess.' 

*  Is  it  not  because  you  are  already  full  of  contrary  notions,  to 
which  you  cling  tenaciously,  and  from  which,  perhaps,  no  human  force 
could  drag  you  1  But  yours  is  a  type  of  every  other  Roman  mind, 
to  which  Christianity  has  been  offered.  If  you  receive  it  not  at  once, 
should  others  ?  Suppose  the  soul  to  be  full  of  sincere  convictions  as 
to  the  popular  faith,  can  the  gospel  easily  enter  there  ?  Suppose  it 
skeptical,  as  to  all  spiritual  truth  ;  can  it  enter  there  1  Suppose  it 
polluted  by  vice ;  can  it  easily  enter  there  ?  Suppose  it  like  the 
•oul  of  Fronto ' 

*  Hush  !  hush  !'  said  several  voices.     Probus  heeded  them  not. 

'  Suppose  it  like  the  soul  of  Fronto,  could  it  enter  there  1  See 
you  not,  then,  by  knowing  your  own  hearts,  what  time  it  must  demand 
for  a  new,  and  specially  a  strict,  doctrine,  to  make  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  men  1  'T  is  not  easier  to  bore  a  rock  with  one's  fineer, 
than  to  penetrate  a  heart  hardened  by  sin,  or  swelled  with  prejudice 
and  pride.  And  if  we  say.  Varus,  this  was  a  work  for  the  God  to 
do  —  that  he  who  originated  the  faith  should  propagate  it  —  I  an- 
swer, that  would  not  be  like  the  other  dealings  of  the  divine  power. 
He  furnishes  you  with  earth  and  seed,  but  he  ploughs  not  for  you, 
nor  plants,  nor  reaps.  He  gives  you  reason,  but  he  pours  not  know- 
ledge into  your  mind.  So  he  offers  truth  ;  but  that  is  all.  He  com- 
pels no  assent;  he  forces  no  belief.  All  is  voluntary  and  free. 
How,  then,  can  the  march  of  truth  be  otherwise  than  slow  ?  Truth, 
being  the  greatest  thing  below,  resembles  in  its  port  the  motion  of 
the  stars,  which  are  the  greatest  things  above.  But  like  theirs,  if 
slow,  it  is  ever  sure  and  onward.' 

'  The  stars  set  in  night.' 

'  But  they  rise  again.  Truth  is  eclipsed  oflen,  and  it  sets  for  a 
night ;  but  never  is  turned  aside  from  its  eternal  path.' 

*  Never,  Publius,'  said  the  Prefect,  adjusting  his  gown,  and  with 
the  act  filling  the  air  with  perfume, '  never  did  I  thinic  to  find  myself 
within  a  Christian  church.  Your  shop  possesses  many  virtues.  It 
is  a  place  to  be  instructed  in.'  Then,  turning  to  Probus,  he  sooth- 
ingly, and  in  persuasive  tones,  added :  '  Be  advised  now,  good  friend, 
and  leave  off  thy  ofHce  of  teacher.     Rome   can  well  spare  thee. 
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Take  the  judgment  of  others ;  we  need  not  thy  doctrine.  Let  that 
alone  which  is  well  established  and  secure.  Spare  these  institutions, 
venerable  through  a  thousand  years.     Leave  changes  to  the  gods.' 

Probus  was  about  to  reply,  when  we  were  strangely  interrupted. 
While  we  had  been  conversing,  there  had  stood  before  me,  in  the 
midst  of  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  a  man,  whose  figure,  face,  and 
demeanor  were  such,  that  1  hardly  could  withdraw  my  eye  from  him. 
He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  beyond  all  I  ever  saw,  and  erect  as  a  Praeto- 
rian in  the  ranks.  His  face  was  strongly  Roman,  thin,  and  bony, 
with  sunken  cheeks,  a  brown  and  wrinkled  skin  —  not  through  age, 
but  exposure  —  and  eyes  more  wild  and  fi6ry  than  ever  glared  in 
the  head  of  Hun  or  hyena.  He  seemed  a  living  fire-brand  of  death 
tmd  ruin.  As  we  talked,  he  stood  there  motionless,  sometimes  cast- 
ing glances  at  our  group,  but  more  frequently  fixing  them  upon  a 
roll  which  he  held  in  his  hands. 

As  Varus  uttered  the  last  words,  this  man  suddenly  left  his  post, 
and  reaching  us  with  two  or  three  strides,  shook  his  long  finger  at 
Varus,  saying,  at  the  same  time : 

'  Hold,  blasphemer !'  ^ 

The  Prefect  started,  as  if  struck,  and  gazing  a  moment  with  un- 
feigned amazement  at  the  figure,  tlien  immediately  burst  into  a 
laugh,  crying  out : 

*  Ha  !  ha !  Who  in  the  name  of  Hecate  have  we  here  t  Ha  !  ha ! 
ha !  —  he  seems  just  escaped  from  the  "Vivaria.* 

*  Thy  laugh,'  said  the  figure,  '  is  the  music  of  a  sick  and  dying 
soul.  It  is  a  rebel's  insult  against  the  majesty  of  heaven;  ay,  laugh 
on  I  That  is  what  the  devils  do ;  it  is  the  merriment  of  hell. 
What  time  they  bum  not,  they  laugh.  But  enough.  Hold  now 
ihy  scoffing,  Prefect  Varus,  for  high  as  thou  art,  1  fear  thee  not ; 
no !  not  wert  thou  twice  Aurelian,  instead  of  Varus.  I  have  a  word 
for  thee.     Wilt  hear  it  V 

*  With  delight.  Bubo.     Say  on.' 

'  It  was  thy  word  just  now,  '  Home  needs  not  this  doctrine/  was 
it  not  V 

'  If  I  said  it  not,  it  is  a  good  saying,  and  I  will  father  it.' 

*  *  Rome  needs  not  this  doctrine ;  she  is  well  enough  ;  let  her  alone  !* 
These  were  thy  words.  Need  not.  Varus,  the  streets  of  Rome  a 
cleansing  river  to  purify  them  1  Dost  thou  think  them  well  enough, 
till  all  the  fountains  have  been  let  loose  to  purge  them  1  Is  Tar- 
quin's  sewer  a  place  to  dwell  in  t  Could  all  the  waters  of  Rome 
sweeten  it  1  The  people  of  Rome  are  fouler  than  her  highways. 
The  sewers  are  sweeter  than  the  very  worshippers  of  our  temples. 
Thou  knowest  somewhat  of  this.  Wast  ever  present  at  the  rites  of 
Bacchus  t  —  or  those  of  the  Cyprian  goddess  1  Nay,  blush  not  yet. 
Didst  ever  hear  of  the  gladiator  Pollex  ? — of  the  woman  Caeci- 
na  1  —  of  the  boy  Laelius,  and  the  fair  giri  Faunia  ]  —  proffered  and 
sold  by  the  parents,  Pollex  and  Caecina,  to  the  loose  pleasures  of 
Gallienus  1  Now  1  give  thee  leave  to  blush  !  Is  it  nought  that  the 
one  half  of  Rome  is  sunk  in  a  sensuality,  a  beastly  drunkenness  and 
lust,  fouler  than  that  of  old  which,  in  Judea,  called  down  the  fi^ry 
vengeance  of  the  insulted  heavens  1  Thou  knowest  well,  both  from 
early  experience  and  because  of  thy  office,  what  the  purlieus  of  the 
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theatres  are,  and  places  worse  than  those,  and  which  to  name  were 
an  offence.  But  to  you  they  need  not  he  named.  Is  all  this,  Varus, 
well  enouffh  1  Is  this  that  renerable  order  thou  wouldst  not  have 
disturbed  1  Is  that  to  be  charged  as  impiety,  and  atheism,  which 
aims  to  change  and  reform  it  1  Are  they  conspirators,  and  rebels, 
and  traitors,  whose  sole  office  and  labor  is  to  mend  these  degenerate 
morals,  to  heal  these  corrupting  sores,  to  pour  a  better  life  into  the 
rotting  carcass  of  this  guilty  city  1  Is  it  for  our  amusement,  or  our 
profit,  that  we  go  about  this  always  dangerous  work  ?  Is  it  a  plea- 
sure to  hear  the  gibes,  jests,  and  jeers  of  the  streets,  and  the  places 
of  public  resort  ]  Will  you  not  believe  that  it  is  for  some  great 
ena,  that  we  do  and  bear  as  thou  seest  —  even  the  redemption,  and 
purifying,  and  saving  of  Rome  ?  I  love  Rome,  even  as  a  mother, 
and  for  her  am  ready  to  die.  I  have  bled  for  her  freely  in  battle, 
in  Gaul,  upon  the  Danube,  in  Asia,  and  in  Egypt.  I  am  willing  to 
bleed  for  her  at  home,  even  unto  death,  if  that  blood  might,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  be  a  stream  to  cleanse  her  putrifying  members. 
But  O,  holy  Jesus !  why  waste  I  words  upon  one  whose  heart  is 
harder  than  the  nethermill-stone  !  Thou  preachedst  not  to  Pilate,  nor 
didst  thou  work  thy  wonders  for  Herod.     Varus,  beware  !* 

And  with  these  words,  uttered  with  a  wild  and  threatening  air, 
he  abruptly  turned  away,  and  was  lost  in  the  crowds  of  the  street. 

While  he  raved,  the  Prefect  maintained  the  same  unruffled  de- 
meanor as  before.  His  customary  smile  played  around  his  mouth, 
a  smile  like  no  other  I  ever  saw.  To  a  casual  obser\'er,  it  would 
seem  like  every  other  smile,  but  to  one  who  watches  him,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  denotes  no  hilarity  of  heart,  for  the  eyes  accompany  it 
not  with  a  corresponding  expression,  but  on  the  contrary,  look  forth 
from  their  beautiful  cavities  with  glances  that  speak  of  any  thing 
rather  than  of  peace  and  good  will.  So  soon  as  the  strange  being 
who  had  been  declaiming  had  disappeared,  the  Prefect,  turning  to 
me,  as  he  drew  up  his  gown  around  him,  said  : 

•  I  give  you  joy,  Piso,  of  your  cOadjutor.  A  few  more  of  the 
same  fashion,  and  Rome  is  safe.'  And  saluting  us  with  urbanity, 
he  sallied  from  the  shop. 

I  had  been  too  much  amazed,  myself,  during  this  scene,  to  do  any 
thing  else  than  stand  still,  and  listen,  and  observe.  As  for  Probus, 
I  saw  him  to  be  greatly  moved,  and  give  signs  of  even  deep  distress. 
He  evidently  knew  who  the  person  was  —  as  I  saw  him  make  more 
than  one  ineffectual  effort  to  arrest  him  in  his  harangue  -—  and  as  evi- 
dently held  him  in  respect,  seeing  he  abstained  from  all  interrup* 
tion  of  a  speech  that  he  felt  to  be  provoking  wantonly  the  passions 
of  the  Prefect,  and  of  many  who  stood  around,  from  whom,  so  soon 
as  the  man  of  authority  had  withdrawn,  angry  words  broke  forth 
abundantly. 

'  Well  did  the  noble  Prefect  say,  that  wild  animal  had  come  forth 
like  a  half-famished  tiger  from  the  Vivaria,'  said  one. 

'  It  is  singular,'  observed  another,  '  that  a  man  who  pretends  to 
reform  the  state,  should  think  to  do  it  by  putting  it  into  a  rage  with 
him,  and  all  he  utters.* 

'  JSspecially  singular,'  added  a  third, '  that  the  advocate  of  a  reli* 
gion  that,  as  I  hear,  condemns  violence,  and  consists  in  the  strictness 
with  which  the  passions  are  governed,  should  suppose  that  he  was 
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doing  any  other  work  than  cutting  a  breach  into  his  own  citadel,  by 
such  ferocity.     But  it  is  quite  possible  his  wits  are  touched.' 

'  No,  I  presume  not/  said  the  first ;  '  this  is  a  kind  of  zeal  which, 
if  I  have  observed  aright,  the  Christians  hold  in  esteem.' 

As  these  separated  to  distant  parts  of  the  shop,  I  said  to  Probus, 
who  seemed  heavily  oppressed  by  what  had  occurred,  *  What  dae- 
mon/ said  I,  '  dwells  in  that  body  that  has  just  departed  V 

*  Well  do  you  say  daemon.  The  bitter  mind  oi  that  man  seems 
oftimes  seized  upon  by  some  foul  spirit,  and  bound,  and  which  acts 
and  speaks  in  its  room.     But  do  you  not  know  him  V 

*  No,  truly  ;  he  is  a  stranger  to  me,  as  he  appeared  to  be  to  all.' 

'  Nevertheless,  you  have  been  in  his  company.  You  forget  not 
the  Mediterranean  voyage  !* 

*  By  no  means.  I  enjoyed  it  highly,  and  recall  it  ever  with 
delight.' 

'  Do  you  not  remember,  at  the  time  I  narrated  to  you  the  brief 
story  of  my  life,  that,  as  I  ended,  a  rough  voice  from  among  the 
soldiers  exclaimed,  *  Where  now  are  the  gods  of  Rome  V  This  is 
that  man,  the  soldier  Macer ;  then  bound  with  fellow  soldiers  to  the 
service  in  Africa,  now  a  Christian  preacher.' 

'  I  see  it  now.  That  man  impressed  me  then  with  his  thin  form 
and  all-devouring  eyes.  But  the  African  climate,  and  the  gash  across 
his  left  cheek,  and  which  seems  to  have  slightly  disturbed  the  eye, 
upon  that  side,  have  made  him  a  different  being,  and  almost  a  ter- 
rific one.     Is  he  sound  and  sane  V 

'  Perfectly  so,'  replied  Probus,  *  unless  we  may  say  that  souls 
earnestly  devoted  and  zealous,  are  mad.  There  is  not  a  more  right- 
eous soul  in  Rome.  His  conscience  is  bare,  and  shrinking  like  a  fresh 
wound.  His  breast  is  warm  and  fond  as  a  woman's.  His  penitence 
for  the  wild  errors  of  his  pagan  youth,  a  consuming  fire,  which,  while 
it  redoubles  his  ardor  in  doing  what  he  may  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
rages  in  secret,  and,  if  the  sword  or  the  cross  claim  him  not,  will 
bring  him  to  the  grave.  He  is  utterly  incapable  of  fear.  All  the  racks 
and  dungeons  of  Rome,  with  their  tormentors,  could  not  terrify 
him.' 

*  You  now  interest  me  in  him.  I  must  see  and  know  him.  It 
might  be  of  service  to  him  and  to  all,  Probus,  methinks,  if  he  could  be 
brought  to  associate  with  those  whose  juster  notions  might  influence 
his,  and  modify  them  to  the  rule  of  truth.' 

*  I  fear  not.  What  he  sees,  he  sees  clearly  and  strongly,  and  by 
itself.  He  understands  nothing  of  one  truth  bearing  upon  another, 
and  adding  to  it,  or  taking  from  it.  Truth  is  truth  with  him —  and 
as  his  own  mind  perceives  it  —  not  another's.  His  conscience  will 
allow  him  in  no  accommodations  to  other  men's  opinions  or  wishes. 
He  is  impatient  under  an  argument  as  a  war-horse  under  the  rein,  afler 
the  trumpet  sounds.  It  is  unavoidable,  therefore,  but  he  should  pos- 
sess great  power  among  the  Christians  of  Rome.  His  are  the  bold 
and  decisive  qualifications  that  strike  the  common  mind.  There  is 
glory  and  applause  in  following  and  enduring  under  such  a  leader. 
Many  are  fain  to  believe  him  divinely  illuminated  and  impelled,  to 
unite  the  characters  of  teacher  and  prophet ;  and  from  knowing  that 
he  is  so  regarded  by  others,  Macer  has  come  almost  to  believe  it  him- 
self.   He  IS  tending  more  and  more  to  construe  every  impulse  of 
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bis  own  mind  into  a  divine  suggestion,  and,  I  believe,  bonestly  ex- 
periences difficulty  in  discriminating  between  them.  Still,  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  for  him  more  and  more  to  come 
in  contact  with  sober  and  enlightened  minds.  I  shall  take  pleasure, 
atBOme  fitting  moment,  to  accompany  you  to  his  humble  dwelling; 
the  rather  as  I  would  show  you,  also,  his  wife  and  children,  all  of 
whom  are,  like  himself,  Christians.' 

*  I  shall  not  forget  the  promise.* 

Whereupon  we  separated.  I  then  searched  for  Publius,  and 
making  my  purchases,  returned  home,  Milo  following  with  the 
books. 

As  Milo  relieved  himself  of  his  burden,  discharging  it  upon  the 
floor  of  the  library,  I  overheard  him  to  say  : 

*  Lie  there,  accursed  rolls  !  May  the  flames  consume  you,  ere 
you  are  again  upon  my  shoulders  !  For  none  but  Piso  would  1  have 
done  what  I  have.     Let  me  to  the  temple  and  expiate.' 

*  What  words  are  these  V  cried  Solon,  emerging  from  a  recess. 
*  Who  dares  to  heap  curses  upon  books,  which  are  the  soul  embalmed 
and  made  imperishable  ?  What  have  we  here  1  Aha !  a  new 
treasure  for  these  vacant  shelves,  and  most  trimly  ordered.' 

*  These,  venerable  Greek,'  exclaimed  Milo,  waving  him  away,  *  are 
books  of  magic  !  —  oriental  magic  !  Have  a  care  !  A  touch  may  be 
fatal.     Our  noble  master  affects  the  Egyptians.' 

*  Mag^c  !*  exclaimed  Solon,  with  supreme  contempt ;  *  art  thou  so 
idiotic  as  to  put  credence  in  such  fancies]  Away! — hinder  me 
not !'  And  saying  so,  he  eagerly  grasped  a  volume,  and  unrolling  it, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  work,  dropped  it  suddenly,  as  if  bitten  by  a 
Borpent. 

*  Ha !'  cried  Milo,  *  said  I  not  so  ]  Art  so  idiotic,  learned  Solon, 
as  to  believe  in  such  fancies  ?  How  is  it  with  thee  1  Is  thy  blood 
hot  or  cold]  —  thy  teeth  loose  or  fast]  —  thy  arm  withered  or 
swollen  ]* 

Solon  stood  surveying  the  pile,  with  a  look  partly  of  anger,  partly 
of  sorrow. 

*  Neither,  fool !  *  he  replied.  *  These  possess  not  the  power  or  worth 
fabled  of  magic.  They  are  books  of  dreams,  visions,  reveries, 
which  are  to  the  mind  what  fogs  would  be  for  food,  and  air  for  drink» 
innutritivo  and  vain.  Papias !  —  Irenaeus  !  —  Hegesippus  !  —  Pa. 
lycarp  !  Origen  !  —  whose  names  are  these,  and  to  whom  familiar  1 
Some  are  Greek,  some  are  Latin,  but  not  a  name  famous  in  the  world 
meets  my  eye.  But  we  will  order  them  on  their  shelves,  and  trust 
that  time,  which  accomplishes  all  things,  will  restore  reason  to  Piso. 
Milo,  essay  thy  strength  —  my  limbs  are  feeble  —  and  lift  these  upon 
yonder  marble  ;  so  may  age  deal  gently  with  you.' 

•*  Not  for  their  weight  in  wisdom,  Solon,  would  I  again  touch 
them.  1  have  borne  them  hither,  and  if  the  priests  speak  truly, 
my  life  is  worth  not  an  obolus.  I  were  mad  to  tempt  my  fate 
farther.' 

*  Avaunt  thee,  then,  for  a  fool  and  a  slave,  as  thou  art !' 

*  Nay  now,  master  Solon,  thy  own  wisdom  forsakes  thee.  Philoso- 
phers, they  say,  are  ever  possessors  of  themselves,  though  for  the 
rest,  they  be  beggars.' 
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' '  Beggars !'  sayest  tbou  1  Avaunt !  I  Bay,  or  Papias  shall  teach 
thee'  —  and  be  would  have  launched  the  father  at  the  head  of  Milo, 
but  that,  with  quick  instincts,  he  shot  from  the  apartment,  and  left  the 
pedagogue  to  do  his  own  bidding. 

So,  Fausta,  you  see  the  Solon  is  still  the  inimitable  old  man  he 
was,  and  Milo  the  fool  he  was.  Think  not  me  worse  than  either, 
fur  hoping  so  to  entertain  you.  I  know  that  in  your  solitude  and 
grief,  even  such  pictures  may  be  welcome. 

When  I  related  to  Julia  the  scene  and  the  conversation  at  the 
shop  of  Publius,  she  listened  not  without  agitation,  and  expresses 
her  fears  lest  such  extravagances,  repeated  and  become  common, 
should  inflame  the  minds  both  of  the  people  and  their  rulers  against 
the  Christians.  Though  I  agree  with  her  in  lamenting  the  excess  of 
zeal  displayed  by  many  of  the  Christians,  and  their  needless  assaults 
upon  the  characters  and  faith  of  their  opposers,  I  cannot  apprehend 
serious  consequences  from  them,  because  they  are  so  few  and  rare,  and 
are  palpable  exceptions  to  the  general  character  which  I  believe  the 
whole  city  would  unite  in  ascribing  to  the  Christians.  Their  mildness 
and  pacific  temper  are  perhaps  the  very  traits  by  which  they  are  most 
distinguished,  with  which  they  are  indeed  continually  reproached. 
Yet  individual  acts  are  often  the  remote  causes  of  vast  uni versed 
evil  —  of  bloodshed,  war,  and  revolution.  Macer  alone  is  enough  to 
set  on  fire  a  city,  a  continent,  a  world. 

I  rejoice,  I  cannot  toll  you  how  sincerely,  in  all  your  progress.  I  do 
not  doubt  in  the  ultimate  return  of  the  city  to  its  former  populousness 
and  wealth,  at  least.  Aurelian  has  done  well  for  you  at  last.  His  dis- 
bursements for  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  alone,  are  vast,  and  must  be 
more  than  equal  to  its  perfect  restoration.  Yet  his  overthrown 
column  you  will  scarce  be  tempted  to  rebuild.  Forget  not  to  assure 
Gracchus  and  Calpurnius  of  my  affection.     Farewell, 


HUMAN      HAPPINESS. 


O  THOU  whom  all  admire,  adore, 

Pursue,  but  ne'er  possess, 
Away  !  —  delude  some  easier  fool, 

Thou  phantom,  Happiness! 
Tbou  art  life's  long,  disastrous  game, 

That  can  the  crfldtiest  beat ; 
When  Death  looks  on,  but  to  reveal, 

When  'tis  too  late,  the  cheat. 

ir. 

Safe  is  the  whirlwind's  boding  calm, 

And  true  the  treacherous  sea, 
And  real  all  the  mirage  paints. 

Compared,  thou  dream,  witn  thee ! 
Thy  still  retreating  paradise 

Flies  as  we  near  the  spot ; 
A  land  from  hope,  our  Pisgah  still, 

Explored,  but  entered  not. 
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GOD. 

Thb  Lord,  the  high  and  holy  One; 

Is  present  every  where ; 
Go  to  the  regions  of  the  sun, 

And  thou  wilt  find  him  there! 

Go  to  the  secret  ocesn  caves, 

Where  man  hath  never  trod. 
And  there,  beneath  the  flashing  Mravec, 

Will  be  thy  Maker,  God  ! 

Fly  swiftly  on  the  morning's  wing, 

To  distant  realms  away. 
Where  birds,  in  Jewelled  plumage,  sing 

The  advent  of  the  day : 

And  where  the  lion  seeks  his  lair, 

And  reindeer  bounds  alone  — 
Gtoo's  presence  makes  the  desert  fair. 

And  cheers  the  frocen  zone. 

All  Nature  speaks  of  Him  who  made 

The  land,  and  sea,  and  sky ; 
The  fruits  that  fall,  the  leaves  that  fade, 

The  flowers  that  bloom  to  die : 

The  lofty  mount  and  lowly  vale, 

The  lasting  forest  trees. 
The  rocks  that  battle  with  the  gaie, 

The  ever-rolUng  seas: 

All  tell  the  Omnipresent  Lord, 

The  God  of  boundless  might ; 
In  every  see  and  clime  adored, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light!  p.  b. 


A    SLICE    OP     BRANT: 

Oa    A     PASSAOB    IN    THE    EVENTFtTL    HISTORT    OF     THE    BENOWNSD    THATENDAXTBOBA.* 


Sr  COLOKBL  WILLIAM  L.  STONB. 


The  month  of  April,  1780,  found  Brant  on  the  war-path,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  party  of  Indians  and  Tories,  whom  he  led  against  the 
settlement  of  Harpersfield,  which  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  de- 
stroyed. In  consequence  of  their  exposed  situation,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  had  left  the  settlement,  so  that  there  were  but  few  per- 
sons killed,  and  only  nineteen  taken  prisoners.  Proceeding  from 
Harpersfield,  it  was  Brant's  design  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
upper  fort  of  Schoharie,  should  he  deem  it  prudent  to  encounter  the 
risk,  afler  duly  reconnoitering  the  situation  of  the  fort,  and  ascertain- 
ing its  means  of  defence.  The  execution  of  this  part  of  his  pro- 
ject was  prevented  by  an  unexpected  occurrence.  Harpersfield 
was  probably  destroyed  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  April.  It  happened 
that  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Colonel  Vrooman,  who  was  yet  in  com- 
mand of  Old  Schoharie,  had  sent  out  a  scout  of  fourteen  militia- 

*  Wb  are  iodebted  for  ihiafraphic  vketcb  of  itirrinf  fncideDUi  in  one  of  th«  border  wan  of  Um 
Aaerkan  revoluiiun,  to  an  uopubliched  work,  which  ii  more  particuJarly  noticed  in  tubaequeot 
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minute-men,  with  directions  to  pass  over  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Charlotte  river,  and  keep  an  eye  upon  the  movements  of  certain 
suspected  persons  living  m  the  valley  of  that  stream.  It  being  the 
proper  season  for  making  maple  sugar,  the  minute-men  were  like- 
wise directed  to  remain  in  the  woods  and  manufacture  a  quantity  of 
that  article,  of  which  the  garrison  were  greatly  in  want.  On  the 
2d  of  April,  this  party,  the  commander  of  which  was  Captain  Alex- 
ander Harper,  commenced  their  labors  in  the  '  sugar-bush/  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  Schoharie.  They  were  occu- 
pied in  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  their  duty,  very  cheerfully  and 
with  good  success,  for  several  days,  entirely  unapprehensive  of  dan- 
ger ;  more  especially  as  a  new  fall  of  snow,  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  would  prevent,  they  supposed,  the  moving  of  any  considerable 
body  of  the  enemy,  while  in  fact  they  were  not  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  an  armed  foe  short  of  Niagara.  But  their  operations  were 
most  unexpectedly  interrupted.  It  seems  that  Brant,  in  wending 
his  way  from  Harpersfield  toward  Schoharie,  fell  suddenly  upon 
Harper  and  his  party  on  the  7th  of  April,  at  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  immediately  surrounded  them  —  his  force  con- 
sisting of  forty-three  Indian  warriors  and  seven  Tories.  So  silent 
and  cautious  had  been  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  the  first 
admonition  Harper  received  of  their  presence,  was  the  death  of 
three  of  his  little  band,  who  were  struck  down  while  engaged  in 
their  work.  The  leader  was  instantly  discovered  in  the  person  of 
the  Mohawk  chief,  who  rushed  up  to  Captain  Harper,  tomahawk  in 
hand,  and  observed,  'Harper,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  here  !'  *  Why 
are  you  sorry.  Captain  Brant  V  replied  the  other.  *  Because,'  re- 
joined the  chief,  *  I  must  kill  you,  although  we  were  school-mates  in 
ouryouth' — at  the  same  time  raising  his  hatchet,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.  Suddenly  his  arm  fell,  and  with  a  piercing 
scrutiny,  looking  Harper  full  in  the  face,  he  inquired,  *  Are  there 
any  regular  troops  at  the  forts  in  Schoharie  V  Harper  caught  the 
idea  in  an  instant.  To  answer  truly,  and  admit  that  there  were 
none,  as  was  the  fact,  would  but  hasten  Brant  and  his  warriors  for- 
ward to  fall  upon  the  settlements  at  once,  and  their  destruction 
would  have  been  swift  aqd  sure.  He  therefore  informed  him  that  a 
reinforcement  of  three  hundred  continental  troops  had  arrived,  to 
garrison  tho  forts  only  two  or  three  days  before.  This  information 
appeared  very  much  to  disconcert  the  chieftain.  He  prevented  a 
farther  shedding  of  blood,  and  held  a  consultation  with  his  subordi- 
nate chiefs.  Night  coming  on.  Harper  and  his  ten  surviving  com- 
panions were  shut  up  in  a  pen  of  logs,  and  guarded  by  the  Tories, 
under  the  charge  of  their  leader,  a  cruel  fellow  named  Becraft,  and 
of  bloody  notoriety  in  that  war.  Controversy  ran  high  among  the 
Indians  during  the  night  —  the  question  being,  whether  the  priso- 
ners should  be  put  to  death  or  carried  to  Niagara.  They  were 
bound  hand  and  foot,  but  were  so  near  the  Indian  council  as  to  hear 
mi^ch  of  what  was  said ,  and  Harper  knew  enough  of  the  Indian  tongue 
to  comprehend  the  general  import  of  their  debates.  The  Indiana 
were  for  putting  them  to  death ;  and  Becraft  frequently  tantalized 
the  prisoners,  by  telling  them,  with  abusive  tones  and  epithets,  that 
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'  they  would  be  in  hell  before  morning.'  Brant's  authority,  how- 
ever, was  exerted  effectually  to  prevent  the  massacre. 

On  the  following  morning,  Harper  was  brought  before  the  Indians 
for  examination.  The  chief  commenced  by  saying,  that  they  were 
suspicious  he  had  not  told  them  the  truth.  Harper,  however,  had 
great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  although  Brant  was  eye- 
ing him  like  a  basilisk,  he  repeated  his  former  statements  without 
the  improper  movement  of  a  muscle,  or  betraying  the  least  distrust- 
ful sign  or  symptom.  Being  satisfied,  therefore,  of  the  truth  of  his 
story.  Brant  determined  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Niag^ara.  This  he 
did  with  great  reluctance,  admitting  to  Captain  Harper  that  the  real 
object  of  his  expedition  was  to  fall  upon  Schoharie,  which  place,  as 
they  had  been  informed,  was  almost  entirely  undefended.  He  had 
promised  to  lead  his  wan-iors  to  spoils  and  victory,  and  they  were 
angry  at  being  thus  cut  short  of  their  expectations.  Under  these 
circumstances  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,  it  had  only  been  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  restrain  his  followers  from  putting  them 
to  death.  Brant  then  said  to  Captain  Harper,  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions should  be  spared,  on  condition  of  accompanying  him  as 
prisoners  of  war  to  Niagara. 

Their  march  was  forthwith  commenced,  and  was  full  of  pain, 
peril,  and  adventure.  The  prisoners  were  heavily  laden  with  the 
Dooty  taken  from  Harpersfield,  and  well  guarded.  Their  direction 
was  first  down  the  Delaware,  where  they  stopped  at  a  mill  to  obtain 
provisions.  The  miller  was  a  tory,  and  both  himself  and  daughters 
counselled  Brant  to  put  his  prisoners  to  death.  On  the  following 
day  they  met  another  loyalist,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Brant, 
and  with  Captain  Harper  and  his  party.  He  assured  the  former  that 
Harper  had  deceived  him,  and  that  there  were  no  troops  at  Scho- 
harie. The  captain  was,  therefore,  brought  to  another  scrutiny ;  but 
he  succeeded  so  well  in  maintaining  the  appearance  of  sincerity  and 
truth,  as  again  to  avert  the  upraised  and  glittering  tomahawk.  On 
the  same  day  an  aged  man,  named  Brown,  was  accidentally  fallen 
in  with  and  taken  prisoner,  with  two  youthful  grandsons ;  the  day 
following,  being  unable  to  travel  with  sufficient  speed,  and  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  him,  the  old  man  was 
put  out  of  the  way  with  the  hatchet.  The  victim  was  dragging 
behind,  and  when  he  saw  preparations  making  for  his  doom,  he  took 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  little  grandsons,  and  the  Indians  moved 
on,  leaving  one  of  their  number,  with  his  face  painted  black  —  the 
mark  of  an  executioner — behind,  with  him.  In  a  few  moments 
afterward,  the  Indian  came  up,  with  the  old  man*s  scalp  dangling 
between  the  ramrod  and  muzzle  of  his  gun. 

Having  descended  the  Delaware  a  sufficient  distance,  they  crossed 
over  to  Oghkwaga,  where  they  constructed  floats,  and  sailed  down 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  confluence  of  the  Chemung,  at  which  place 
their  land-travelling  again  commenced.  Being  heavily  encumbered 
with  luggage,  and  withal  tightly  pinioned,  the  prisoners  must  have 
sunk  by  the  way,  at  the  rate  the  Indians  travelled,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  tomahawked,  but  for  the  indisposition  of  Brant,  who, 
providentially  for  the  prisoners,  was  attacked  with  fever  and  ague ; 
•o  that  every  alternate  day  he  was  unable  to  travel.    These  inter- 
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ruptions  gave  them  time  to  rest  and  recruit.  Brant  wrought  his 
own  cure  by  a  truly  Indian  remedy^  Watching  upon  the  southern 
side  of  a  hill,  where  serpents  usually  crawl  forth  in  the  spring  to 
bask  in  the  sunbeams,  he  caught  a  rattlesnake,  which  was  imme- 
diately made  into  soup,  of  which  he  ate.  A  speedy  cure  was  the 
consequence. 

But  a  new  trial  awaited  the  prisoners  soon  after  they  reached  the 
Chemung.  During  his  march  from  Niagara  on  this  expedition,  Brant 
had  detached  eleven  of  his  warriors  to  fall  once  more  upon  the  Mini- 
sink  settlement  for  prisoners.  This  detachment,  as  it  subsequently 
appeared,  had  succeeded  in  taking  captive  five  athletic  men,  whom 
they  secured  and  brought  with  them  as  far  as  Tioga  Point.  The 
Indians  sleep  very  soundly,  and  the  five  prisoners  had  resolved  at  the 
first  opportunity  to  make  their  escape.  While  encamped  at  this 
place  during  the  night,  one  of  the  Minisink  men  succeeded  in  extri- 
catiqg  his  hands  from  the  binding  cords,  and  with  the  utmost  caution 
unloosed  his  four  companions.  The  Indians  were  locked  in  the  arms 
of  deep  sleep  around  them.  Silently,  without  causing  a  leaf  to 
rustle,  they  each  snatched  a  tomahawk  from  the  girdles  of  their  un- 
conscious enemies,  and  in  a  moment  nine  of  them  were  quivering  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  The  two  others  were  awakened,  and  spring- 
ing upon  their  feet,  attempted  to  escape.  One  of  them  was  strudc 
with  a  hatchet  between  the  shoulders,  but  the  other  fled.  The  pri- 
soners immediately  made  good  their  ov/n  retreat,  and  the  only  Indian 
who  escaped  unhurt,  returned  to  take  care  of  his  wounded  companion. 
As  Brant  and  his  warriors  approached  this  point  of  their  journey, 
some  of  his  Indians  having  raised  a  whoop,  it  was  instantly  returned 
by  a  single  voice  with  the  death  yell !  Startled  at  this  unexpected 
signal,  Brant's  warriors  rushed  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause.  But 
they  were  not  long  in  doubt.  The  lone  warrior  met  them,  and  soon 
related  to  his  breuiren  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  companions.  The 
effect  upon  the  warriors,  who  gathered  in  a  group  to  hear  the  recital, 
was  inexpressibly  fearful.  Rage,  and  a  desire  of  revenge,  seemed 
to  kindle  every  bosom,  and  light  every  eye  as  with  burning  coals. 
They  gathered  round  the  prisoners  in  a  circle,  and  began  to  make 
unequivocal  preparations  for  hacking  them  to  pieces.  Harper  and 
his  men  of  course  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  not  doubting  that 
their  doom  was  fixed  and  irreversible.  But  at  this  moment  delive- 
rance came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  While  their  knives  were 
unsheathing,  and  their  hatchets  glittering,  as  they  were  flourished  in 
the  sunbeams,  the  only  survivor  of  the  murdered  party  rushed  into 
the  circle  and  interposed  in  their  favor.  With  a  wave  of  the  hand 
as  of  a  warrior  entitled  to  be  heard  —  for  he  was  himself  a  chief — 
silence  was  restored,  and  the  prisoners  were  surprised  by  the  utter- 
ance of  an  earnest  appeal  in  their  behalf.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  Captain  Harper  knew  enough  of  the  Indian  language  to 
understand  its  purport,  though  unfortunately  not  enough  to  preserve 
its  eloquence.  In  substance,  however,  the  Chief  appealed  to  his 
brother  warriors  in  favor  of  the  prisoners,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  they  who  had  murdered  their  brethers ;  and  to  take  the 
lives  of  the  innocent  would  not  be  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Great 
Spirit.    His  appeal  was  efibctive.     The  passions  of  the  incensed 
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warriore  were  hushed,  their  eyes  no  longer  shot  forth  the  burning 
glances  of  revenge,  and  their  gesticulations  ceased  to  menace  im- 
mediate and  bloody  vengeance. 

True,  it  so  happened  that  the  Chief  who  had  thus  thrown  himself 
spontaneously  between  them  and  death,  knew  all  the  prisoners  — -  ha 
having  resided  in  the  Schoharie  canton  of  the  Mohawks  before  the 
war.  He  doubtless  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  their  behalf  on  that  ac- 
count. Still,  it  was  a  noble  action,  worthy  of  the  proudest  era  of 
chivalry,  and,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  would  have 
insuied  him  almost '  an  apothe6sis  and  rites  divine/  The  interpo- 
sition of  Pocahontas,  in  favor  of  Captain  Smith,  before  the  rude  court 
of  Powhattan,,was  perhaps  more  romantic ;  but  when  the  motive 
which  prompted  the  generous  action  of  the  princess  is  considered, 
the  transaction  now  under  review  exhibits  the  most  of  genuine  bene- 
volence. Pocahontas  was  moved  by  the  tender  passion  —  the  Mo« 
hawk  sachem  by  the  feelings  of  magnanimity,  and  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  name  of  this  high- 
souled  warrior  is  lost,  as  alas !  have  been  too  many  that  might  have 
served  to  relieve  the  dark  and  veneeful  portraitures  of  Indian  cha- 
racter, which  it  has  so  well  pleased  the  white  man  to  draw !  The 
prisoners  themselves  were  so  impressed  with  the  manner  of  their 
signal  deliverance,  that  they  justly  attributed  it  to  a  direct  interpo- 
sition of  the  providence  of  God. 

The  march  was  now  resumed  toward  Niagara,  along  the  route 
travelled  by  Sullivan's  expedition  the  preceding  year.  Their  suf- 
ferings were  great  for  want  of  provisions  —  neither  warriors  nor 
prisoners  having  any  thing  more  thnn  a  handful  of  com  each  for 
dinner.  A  luxury,  however,  awaited  them,  in  the  remains  of  a  horse 
which  had  been  lefl  by  Sullivan's  expedition  to  perish  from  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  The  wolves  had  eaten  all  the  flesh  from  the 
poor  animal's  bones,  excepting  upon  the  under  side.  When  the 
carcass  was  turned  over,  a  quantity  of  the  flesh  yet  remained,  which 
was  equally  distributed  among  the  whole  party,  and  devoured.  On 
reaching  the  Genessee  river,  they  met  a  party  of  Indians  preparing 
to  plant  com.  These  laborers  had  a  fine  horse,  which  Brant  directed 
to  be  instantly  killed,  dressed,  and  divided  among  his  famishing  com- 
pany. They  had  neither  bread  nor  salt ;  but  Brant  instructed  the 
prisoners  to  use  the  white  ashes  of  the  wood  they  were  burning,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  latter  ingredient,  and  it  was  found  to  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose.  The  meal  was  partaken  of,  and  relished  as  the  rarest 
delicacy  they  had  ever  eaten.  In  regard  to  provisions,  it  must  be 
mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  Captain  Brant,  that  he  was  careful  to  en- 
force an  equal  distribution  of  all  they  had  among  his  own  warriors 
and  the  prisoners.     All  fared  exactly  alike. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Genessee  river,  and  in  anticipation  of  his  own 
departure  with  his  prisoners  for  Niagara,  Brant  sent  forward  a  mes- 
senger to  that  post,  bearing  information  of  his  approach,  with  the 
measure  of  his  success  and  the  number  of  his  prisoners.  But  it  was 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  this  intelligence  that  he  des- 
patched his  avant  courier.  He  had  another  object  in  view,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  the  conception  and  execution  of  which  add  a 
linx  to  the  chain  of  testimony  establishing  the  humanity  and  beneto- 
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leDce  of  his  disposition.  Four  days  more  of  travel  brought  the 
party  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort ;  and  the  Tories  now  took 
special  delight  in  impressing  upon  the  prisoners  the  perils  and  the 
sufferings  they  must  endure,  in  the  fearful  ordeal  they  would  have  to 
pass,  on  appaoacbing  the  two  Indian  encampments  in  front  of  the 
fort.  This  ordeal  was  nothing  less  than  running  the  gauntlet,  as  it  is 
called  in  Indian  warfare  —  a  doom  supposed  to  be  inevitable  to  every 
prisoner ;  and  one  which,  by  direct  means,  even  Thayendanegea  him- 
self had  not  sufficient  power  to  prevent. 

The  running  of  the  gauntlet,  or  rather  compelling  their  prisoners 
to  run  it,  on  the  return  of  a  war-party  to  their  camp  or  village,  is  a 
general  custom  among  the  American  aboriginals —  a  preliminary  that 
must  precede  their  ultimate  fate,  either  of  death  or  mercy.  It  is  not 
always  severe,  however,  nor  even  generally  so,  unless  in  respect  to 
prisoners  who  have  excited  the  particular  animosity  of  the  Indians ; 
and  it  is  often  rather  a  scene  of  amusement  than  punishment.  Much 
depends  on  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  prisoner  un- 
dergoing the  ordeal.  On  entering  the  village  or  camp,  he  is  shown 
a  painted  post  at  the  distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and 
directed  to  run  to,  and  catch  hold  of  it  as  quickly  possible.  His  path 
to  the  post  lies  between  two  parallel  lines  of  people  —  men,  women, 
and  children  -^  armed  with  hatchets,  knives,  sticks,  and  other  offen- 
sive weapons  ;  and  as  he  passes  along,  each  is  at  liberty  to  strike  him 
as  severely  and  as  frequently  as  he  can.  Should  he  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  stumble,  or  fall  in  the  way,  he  may  stand  a  chance  to 
lose  his  life  —  especially  if  any  one  in  the  ranks  happens  to  have  per- 
sonal wrong  to  avenge.  But  the  moment  be  readies  the  goal  he  is 
safe,  until  final  judgment  has  been  pronounced  upon  his  case.  When 
a  prisoner  displays  great  firmness  and  courage,  starting  upon  the 
race  with  force  and  agility,  he  will  probably  escape  without  much 
injury ;  and  sometimes,  when  his  bearing  excites  the  admiration  of 
the  savages,  entirely  unharmed.  But  wo  to  the  coward  whose 
cheeks  blanch,  and  whose  nerves  are  untrue  I  The  slightest  mani- 
festation of  fear  will  deprive  him  of  mercy,  and  probably  of  his  life.* 

Such  was  the  scene  which  Harper  and  his  fellow-prisoners  now 

■  -  ■    —     ■    -       -    -  ■  —  — ■ -     -       —  —         -  —    -   ■ —  

*  *  In  the  month  of  April,  1762,  when  I  was  myself  a  prisoner,  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
waiting  for  an  opportuni^'  to  proceed  to  Detroit,  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  this  description 
which  fullv  exemplified  what  I  have  above  stated.  Three  American  prisoners  were  one 
day  brought  in  by  fourteen  warriors  from  the  garrison  of  Fort  Mcintosh.  As  soon  as 
they  had  crossed  the  Sandusky  river,  to  which  the  village  lay  adjacent,  they  were  told 
bv  the  Captain  of  the  party  to  run  as  hard  as  they  could  to  a  painted  post  which  was 
shown  to  them.  The  youngest  of  them,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  immediately 
started  for  it,  and  reached  it  fortunately  without  receiving  a  single  blow;  the  second 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  recollecting  himself,  he  also  ran  as  hst  as  he  eould,  and 
likewise  reached  the  post  unhurt.  But  the  third,  frightened  at  seeing  so  many  mens 
women,  and  children,  with  weapons  in  their  hands  ready  to  strike  him,  kept  begging 
the  Captain  to  spare  his  life,  saying  he  was  a  mason,  and  would  build  him  a  large  stona 
house,  or  do  any  work  for  him  that  he  should  please.  'Run  for  your  life,'  cried  the 
Chief  to  him, '  and  don't  talk  now  of  building  houses !'  But  the  poor  fellow  still  insisted, 
begging  and  praying  to  the  Captain ;  who,  at  last,  finding  his  exhortations  vain,  ana 
feanng  the  consequences,  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  would  not  hear  him  any  longer. 
Our  mason  now  began  to  run,  but  received  many  a  hard  hiow,  ono  of  whictt  nearly 
brousht  him  to  the  ground,  which,  if  he  had  fallen,  would  at  once  have  decided  his  fate. 
He,  however,  reached  the  goal,  not  without  being  badly  bruised,  and  he  was,  beside, 
bitterly  reproached  and  scoffed  at  all  round  as  a  vile  coward ;  while  the  others  were 
bailed  as  brave  men,  and  received  tokens  of  universal  opprobatioo.'        HscswiLosa. 
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had  Id  near  prospect.  They  oi  course  well  knew  the  usages  of  In- 
dian  warfare^  ana  must  expect  to  submit.  Nor  was  the  chance  of 
escape  from  injury  very  cheering,  enfeebled  and  worn  down  as  they 
were  by  their  journey  and  its  privations.  Miserable  comforters, 
therefore,  were  their  Tory  guards,  who  were  tantalizing  them  in  an- 
ticipation, by  describing  this  approaching  preliminary  cruelty.  But 
on  emerging  from  the  woods,  and  approaching  the  first  Indian  en- 
campment, what  was  the  surprise  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  chagrin 
of  their  conductors,  at  finding  the  Indian  warriors  absent  from  the 
encampment,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a  regiment  of  British 
soldiers  !  There  were  only  a  few  Indian  boys  and  some  old  women 
in  the  camp ;  and  these  offered  no  violence  to  the  prisoners,  excepting 
one  of  the  squaws,  who  struck  young  Patcbin  over  the  head  with  an 
instrument  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  freely.  But  the  second 
encampment,  lying  nearest  the  fort,  and  usually  occupied  by  the 
fiercest  and  most  savage  of  the  Indian  warriors,  was  yet  to  be  passed. 
On  arriving  at  this,  also,  the  Indians  were  gone,  and  another  regi- 
ment of  troops  were  on  parade,  formed  in  two  parallel  lines,  to  pro- 
tect the  prisoners.  Thus  the  Mohawk  chief  led  his  prisoners  directly 
through  the  dreaded  encampments,  and  brought  them  safely  into  the 
fort.  Patchin,  however,  received  another  severe  blow  in  this  camp, 
and  a  young  Indian  menaced  him  with  his  tomahawk.  But  as  he 
raised  his  arm,  a  soldier  snatched  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  and 
threw  it  into  the  river. 

The  solution  of  this  unexpected  deliverance  from  the  gauntlet-, 
race  was  this  :  Miss  Jane  Moore,  the  Cherry  Valley  prisoner  whose 
marriage  to  an  officer  of  the  Niagara  garrison  has  already  been 
mentioned,  was  the  niece  of  Captain  Harper,  a  fact  well  known  to 
Brant.  Harper,  however,  knew  nothing;  of  her  marriage,  or  in  fact 
of  her  beinff  at  Niagara,  and  the  chief  had  kept  the  secret  to  him- 
self On  his  arrival  at  the  Genessee  river,  his  anxious  desire  was 
to  save  his  prisoners  from  the  cruel  ordeal-trial,  and  he  despatched 
a  runner,  as  before  mentioned,  with  a  message  to  Jane  Moore's  hus- 
band, whose  name  was  Powell,  advising  him  of  the  fact,  and  pro- 
posing an  artifice,  by  which  to  save  his  wife's  uncle,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, from  the  accustomed  ceremony.  For  this  purpose,  by  con- 
cert with  Brant,  Powell  had  managed  to  have  the  Indian  warriors 
enticed  away  to  the  Nine  Mile  Landing,  for  a  frolic,  the  means  of 
holding  which  were  supplied  from  the  public  stores.  Meantime,  for 
the  protection  of  the  approaching  prisoners  from  the  violence  of  the 
straggling  Indians  who  remained  behind,  Powell  caused  the  two 
encampments  to  be  occupied  in  the  manner  just  described.  It  was 
a  generous  act  on  the  part  of  Brant,  well  conceived  and  handsomely 
carried  through.  The  prisoners  all  had  cause  of  gratitude ;  and  in 
the  meeting  with  his  niece  in  the  g^arrison.  Captain  Harper  found  a 
source  of  pleasure  altogether  unexpected. 

The  prisoners,  nevertheless,  were  doomed  to  long  captivity. 
From  Niagara  they  were  transferred  to  Montreal,  thence  to  a  prison 
in  Chamblee,  and  thence  to  Quebec.  They  were  afterward  sent 
down  to  Halifax,  and  only  restored  to  their  country  and  homes  afler 
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the  peace  of  1783.  Their  ButTerings,  during  the  three  intervening 
years,  were  exceedingly  severe,  particularly  in  the  prison  at  Cham- 
blee,  which  is  represented  as  having  been  foul  ana  loathsome  to  a 
degree. 


THE     baron's     last     BANQUET. 


BY     ALBERT     C.      GREENE. 


O'eb  a  low  couch  the  setting  sun  had  tkrown  its  latest  my, 
Where,  in  his  last  strong  agony,  a  dying  warrior  lay;    - 
The  stem  old  Baron  Ruaiger,  whose  frame  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil  its-iron  strength  had  spent. 

'  They  come  around  me  here,  and  say,  mv  days  of  life  are  o'er. 
That  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed,  and  lead  my  band  no  more ; 
They  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dare  to  tell  me  now,  that  I, 
Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  bora  —  that  I,  ha !  ha !  must  die ! 

^And  what  is  Death  1    I  've  dared  him  oft  before  the  Paynim  spear ; 

're'? 

was  raging  hot ; 


*  Ho !  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,  and  fire  the  cuWerin! 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speeid  —  call  every  vassal  in ; 

Up  with  mv  banner  on  the  wall —  the  banquet -board  pr^are. 
Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall,  and  bring  my  armor  there!' 

An  hundred  hands  were  busy  then  ;  the  banquet  forth  was  spread, 

And  rang  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a  martial  tread ; 

While  from  the  rich  dark  tracery,  alons  each  vaulted  wall, 

Lights  gleamed  on  harness,  plume,  and  spear,  o'er  theprood  old  gothic  hilL 

Fast  hurryine  through  the  outer  gate,  the  mailed  retainers  poured. 
On  through  the  portal's  frowning  arch,  and  thronged  around  the  boaid  $ 
While  at  its  head,  within  hie  dark,  carved  oaken  chair  of  states 
Armed  cap-lt-pie,  stera  Rudiger,  with  girded  falchion,  sate. 

*  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men!  —  pour  forth  the  cheering  wine; 
There's  life  and  strength  in  every  drop  —  thanksgiving  to.  the  vine! 
Arc  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true?  —  mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim; 
Fill  round,  my  trieoi  and  fearless  ones,  each  goblet  to  thd  Srim! 

*  Ye  're  there,  but  yet  I  see  ye  not;  draw  forth  each  trustv  sword, 
And  let  me  hear  your  faithful  steel  clash  once  around  my  board : 

I  hear  it  faintly  —  louder  yet !  —  what  clogs  my  heavy  breftth  7 
Up  all!  and  shout,  for  Rudiger,  *  Defiance  unto  Death  f 

Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  clanged  to  steel,  and  rose  a  deafonmjg  cry, 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the  flags  on  high : 

*  Ho,  cravens !  do  ye  fear  him  7  —  slaves,  traitors !  have  ye  flown  7 
Ho,  cowards !  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  hun  here,  alone  t 

*-  But  I  defy  him — let  him  come !'    Down  rang  the  massy  cap, 
While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade  came  flashing  half-wav  np ; 
And  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trembung  on  his  head, 
There,  in  his  dark,  carved  oaken  chair,  old  Rudiger  sat,  dead  I 

Provid4»ee,  (R.  I^)  Ftbruary^  1838. 
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COURAGE. 

It  18  not  fear,  that  on  the  brink 

Of  danger  shakes  the  bold : 
The  pulse  may  falter,  but  the  mind 

Bears  onward^  uncontrolled. 
There  is,  ere  danng  deeds  be  done, 

A  momentary  strife ; 
'T  is  nature'a  due,  e'en  when  we  prize 

Less  than  ourselves  our  life. 

The  throbbing  heart,  the  quivering  lip, 

That  shook  a  Marlborough's  frame, 
Were  but  the  throes  —  the  giant  birth 

Was  Blenheim's  deathless  name! 
Thus  mother  Earth  most  dreadful  is, 

When  she  hath  most  to  dread  : 
The  nations  from  htr  tremblings  fiy, 

And  cities  bow  their  head. 


REMARKS 

OW  AM  AmriCLB  ONTITLBO    '▲   CRY  AND  PmATBR  A6AINST  THE  IMPRISONMENT    OF  •MAI.L   CHILOmBN.' 

BY     GRACB      ORArrON. 


Some  weeks  since,  chance  threw  into  roy  hands  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Knickerbocker,  wherein  I  read  with  attention  a  paper 
entitled,  as  well  as  I  remember,  '  A  Cry  and  Prayer  against  the 
Imprisonment  of  Small  Children.' 

I  have  thought  much  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that  article, 
and  of  what  the  result  might  be  to  the  succeeding  generation,  if  the 
advice  contained  in  it  were  complied  with,  to  the  letter.  Whether 
the  author  himself  made  this  a  subject  of  serious  reflection,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  say ;  but  as  he  pays  our  sex  the  compliment  of  ad- 
dressing us  pointedly,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  interesting 
appeal,!  feel  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  transferring  my  thoughts 
to  paper,  in  reply. 

Myself  the  mother  of  a  promising  boy,  I  made  the  case  my  own 
in  an  instant,  and  imagined  the  effect  it  would  produce  on  his  viva- 
cious, imitative  character,  were  I  at  once  to  abandon  the  reins  of 
discipline,  and  allow  the  lad  to  run  the  uncontrolled  out-of-doors 
course,  so  strongly  recommended  in  the  article  referred  to.  If  a 
judicious  father  were  ever  at  hand  to  direct  his  pursuits,  to  teach 
him  '  to  ride,  to  walk,  and  to  shoot,'  and  to  do  all  these  well ;  and 
above  all,  to  teach  him  *  to  tell  the  truth,'  this  very  idea  implies 
imtruction,  the  best  of  instruction,  derived  from  constant  intercourse 
with  a  wise  parent.  But  every  body  knows,  that  few  boys  can 
enjoy  this  advantage ;  and  every  body  knows,  or  may  know,  from 
observation,  the  consequences  of  the  let-run  system,  loo  frequently 
adopted.  Pernicious  habits  quickly  appear,  the  result  of  uncon- 
stramed  intercourse  with  such  companions  as  he  picks  up  in  his 
rambles,  who  will  not  teach  him  even  to  play  marbles  well,  and  cer- 
tainly will  not  confirm  him  in  the  practice  of  telling  the  truth. 

I  join  most  heartily  in  deprecating  the  injurious  effects  of  a  com- 
.  mon  school  education ;  and  I  agree  as  to  the  impropriety  of  placing 
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young  children  under  the  cramping  influence  of  infant  school  dis- 
cipline.  The  little  urchins  would  flourish  hotter  under  the  smiles  of 
a  fond  mother,  and  her  judicious  and  practical  instructions  would 
imperceptibly  lead  the  mtellects  and  tne  morals  together  into  the 
right  path.  Without  the  aid  of  book  or  pen,  the  education  of  a 
child  may  be  considered  in  good  train,  while  his  faculties  are  per- 
mitted to  develope  themselves  beneath  the  eye  of  such  a  parent. 
Yet  are  suitable  books  valuable  assistants,  introduced  in  the  hours 
of  rest  which  intervene  even  in  the  sports  of  childhood.  They  are 
.seized  upon  as  delightful  resources.  To  learn  to  read,  becomes  in 
its  turn  a  source  of  amusement,  and  an  agreeable  method  of  expand- 
ing his  intellect  is  placed  at  once  in  the  child's  own  hands.  In  this 
view  only,  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  benefit  to  know  how  to  read 
early,  and  should  never  be  urged  upon  a  child  against  his  inclina- 
tion ;  nor  should  a  book  be  placed  in  his  hands  that  contains  one 
sentence  beyond  his  comprehension,  or  that  his  mother  cannot,  in  a 
few  words,  make  clear  to  his  understanding.  So  important  does 
this  appear,  that  I  think  parents  and  teachers  would  do  wisely  to 
remove,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  every  passage  in  a  child's 
book  that  is  beyond  his  faculties,  so  that  when  he  begins  to  derive  in- 
struction from  written  words,  a  complete  perspicuity  of  ideas  may  be 
retained  in  the  child's  mind.*  Surely,  this  gentle  intellectual  pro- 
cess need  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  so 
necessary  for  bodily  and  mental  health.  It  does  but  give  an  addi- 
tional means  of  healthful  employment  for  the  overflowing  energies 
of  childhood.  To  give  free  scope  to  these  wild  energies,  instead  of 
wisely  directing  them,  our  adviser  would  bid  us  mothers  open  our 
doors,  show  our  boys  the  streets,  and  bid  them  go  forth  to  learn  '  to 
walk,  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  tell  the  truth  V  *  Lady,'  I  think  I 
hear  him  say,  'you  put  too  literal  a  construction  on  my  words.' 
Well  then,  I  will  lay  aside  that  idea,  and  merely  go  on  to  say,  (with 
submission  I  venture  the  suggestion,)  that  there  is  far  too  much 
liberty  allowed  to  our  young  citizens ;  too  little  wholesome  home 
restraint  exercised  over  their  manners  and  morals.  Rules  of  deco- 
rum are  left  to  the  school-master ;  discipline  is  confined  to  the 
school-room ;  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  school-room  are  not 
achieved ;  the  reasoning  faculties  find  little  enlargement  there ; 
the  scene  too  often  consists  in  an  injurious  struggle  between  igno- 
rant little  rebels,  and  a  mistaken  though  well-meaning  pedagogue, 
who  is  as  thankful  as  they  are  when  the  hour  arrives  that  turns  them 
once  more  into  the  streets,  to  the  free  indulgence  of  their  mischie- 
vous propensities. 

School  tuition,  then,  is  inefiicient ;  school  discipline  is  ineflectual. 
Something  more,  or  rather  something  diflerent,  is  wanting.  More 
common  sense,  more  judgment,  are  wanting  in  teachers,  in  lieu  of 
common  place  learning ;  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
more  judgment,  more  strength  of  mind,  are  wanting  in  our  young 
mothers.  Address  them  again,  kind  Sir.  Remind  them  of  the 
important  station  they  fill  in  society,  as  the  mothers  and  early  direc- 
tors of  a  race  of  freemen.     Tell  them  of  the  high  responsibility  of 

*  Sim  Waltek  Scott  reasoo*  differantly.    He  thinkf  that  to  be  a  little  lo  edvanee  of  the  chUd'a 
coBprehentiou,  ttimuUtei  inquiry,  aad  ttreaftheiu  hit  jrouRf  intellect    Vide  Loouun^k  Meveir. 
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the  charge,  and  encourage  them  to  cultivate  their  own  intellectSy 
that  they  may  learn  the  better  to  guide  the  youthful  ones  which 
from  them  receive  their  earliest  impressions. 

A  cutting  remark  appeared  in  one  of  the  periodicals  last  year,  on 
the  '  diluted  state  of  the  intellects  of  women  and  girlsJ  If  such  is 
indeed  the  unfortunate  state,  or  low  estimate,  of  our  reasoning  pow- 
ers, is  it  not  rather  a  subject  of  regret  than  of  sarcasm  1  —  and 
should  not  some  efficient  measures  be  taken  in  future  to  strengthen 
those  intellects  ,on  which  so  much  of  the  character  of  our  young 
citizens  depends  1  This,  methinks,  would  be  a  nobler  aim  than 
that  of  flattering  our  follies,  and  ridiculing  our  weaknesses. 

But  I  must  pause,  or  I  may  draw  a  rebuke  from  our  friendly 
adviser,  instead  of  a  few  more  of  the  useful  hints  of  which  we  all 
stand  sufficiently  in  need. 


TO     MY     WIFE. 

Apak  from  thee !    The  morning  breaks, 

But  moming  brings  no  joy  to  me ; 
Alas!  my  spirit  only  wakes 

To  know  1  am  afar  from  thee : 
In  dreams  I  saw  thy  blessed  face, 

And  thou  wert  nestled  on  my  breast ; 
In  dreams  I  felt  thy  fond  embrace, 

And  to  mine  own  thy  heart  was  prest. 

Afar  from  thee !    'T  is  solitude, 

Though  smiling  crowds  around  me  be, 
The  kind,  the  beautiful,  the  good  — 

For  I  can  only  think  of  thee ; 
Of  thee,  the  kindest,  loveliest,  best. 

My  earliest,  and  mv  only  one  ; 
Without  thee,  I  am  all  unblest. 

And  wholly  blest  with  thee  alone. 

Afar  from  thee !    The  words  of  praise 

My  listless  ear  unheeded  greet ; 
What  sweetest  seemed  in  better  days, 

Without  thee,  seems  no  longer  sweet : 
The  dearest  joy  fame  can  bestow, 

Is  in  thy  moistened  eye  to  see. 
And  in  thy  cheek's  unusual  glow. 

Thou  deem'st  me  not  unworthy  thee. 

Afar  from  thee !    The  night  is  come, 

But  slumbers  from  my  pillow  flee  i 
I  cannot  rest  so  far  from  home. 

And  my  heart's  home  is,  love,  with  tbee! 
I  kneel  before  the  throne  of  prayer. 

And  then  I  know  that  thou  art  nigh ; 
For  Gtod,  who  seeth  every  where, 

Bends  on  us  both  his  watchftd  eye. 

Together  in  his  loved  embrace. 

No  distance  can  our  hearts  divide ; 
Forffotten  quite  the  mediate  spsce, 

I  kneel  thy  kneeling  form  beside : 
My  tranquil  frame  then  sinks  to  sleep, 

But  soars  the  spirit  far  and  free : 
O  welcome  be  night's  slumbers  deep. 

For  then,  dear  love!  I  am  with  tiiM.  •.  w.  a. 


OhmrUMvmt  (S.0^  Mmrck,  18991 
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Retrospect  op  Western  Travel.  By  Harriet  Martineau,  Author  of  Society  in 
America,'  •Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,*  etc.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  515.  New- 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Modern  political  economists,  of  the  second  sex,  and  statesmen  (if  the  bull  be  par- 
donable) of  the  feminine  gender,  have  never  commanded  much  of  our  admiration.  When 
personally  unknown,  they  have  always  seemed,  in  our  imagination,  to  be  '  bearded  like 
the  pard,*  and  to  assume,  in  their  manly  labors,  the  port  of  an  Ariel  in  lop-boots ;  and 
acquaintance  generally  confirms  these  impressions.  Hence  we  have  never  alluded  to 
the  dissertations,  involving  sundry  varieties  of  national  and  social  metaphysics, contained 
in  a  former  work  upon  America,  by  Miss  Martineau.  We  hoW  with  Walter  Scott, 
that  no  woman  ever  stepped  from  her  appropriate  sphere,  how  much  notoriety  soever 
she  may  have  acquired,  who  did  not  lose  far  more  than  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
gained.  As  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  feminine  speculations  in  question,  we,  as  Ame- 
ricans, have  but  one  opinion.  They  are  not  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  I 

The  *  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,'  however,  is  open  to  none  of  the  objections  which 
were  valid  against  its  predecessor.  The  object  of  the  writer  is,  to  convey  to  the  English 
public  more  of  her  personal  narrative,  and  to  sketch  more  of  the  lighter  characteristics 
of  men,  and  incidents  of  travel,  than  it  suited  her  purpose  to  give  in  *  Society  in  America.' 
The  result  is,  very  graphic  pictures  of  the  general  aspect  of  our  country,  its  distin- 
guished men,  various  manners,  etc.,  all  which  we  are  glad  to  commend  to  the  reader's 
attention. 

The  incidents  of  the  voyage  hither,  though  necessarily  hackneyed  in  kind,  are  in 
many  respects  presented  in  rare  and  beautiful  lights.  We  have  pencilled  a  few  passa- 
ges of  life  at  sea,  and  have  italicized  one  or  two  sentences  of  painting  by  v^'ords: 

*'Our  afYernooDii  were  dclipblfiil ;  for  the  greater  number  of  the  forty-two  days  that  we  w«re  at 
•ea,  the  sun  set  vbihlyi  with  more  or  le^s  lustre,  and  all  eyes  were  watchiu{(  bis  declioe.  Tb«r« 
was  an  unusual  quietnes«i  on  board  ju»t  about  sunset.  All  the  cabin  pamenpers  were  collected  on 
one  side,  except  any  two  or  three  who  might  bo  in  the  rigging.  The  btecrage  passengers  were  to 
be  seen  looking  out  at  the  same  sight,  and  probably  engaged  as  we  were  in  pointiuf  oat  ■one  par- 
ticular bar  of  reddened  cloud,  or  snowy  mountain  of  vapors,  or  the  crirocon  or  frolden  lifbt  s|Hit- 
tertd  on  the  noelling  tides  of  the  bUlovs  as  the^  heared  sunvard.  Then  came  tbe  laat  moment  of 
expectation,  even  to  the  rising  on  tiptoe,  as  if  that  would  enable  us  to  see  a  spark  more  of  tke  sun; 
and  then  the  revival  of  talk,  and  the  bustle  of  purring  off  to  wulk.  *  »  *  1  know  no  greater 
luxury  than  sitting  alone  in  the  Ktern  on  fine  uight»,  when  there  is  no  one  within  hearinf  bnt 
the  helmsman,  and  sights  of  beauty  meet  the  eye  wherever  it  turns.  Behind,  the  light  ftmn  the 
binnacle  alone  gleams  upon  the  deck  ;  dim,  shiAing  light*  and  shadows  mark  out  the  full  sails 
against  the  sky,  and  stars  look  down  between.  The  young  moon  drops  silently  into  the  sea  afhr. 
In  our  wake  is  a  long  train  of  pale  fire,  perpetually  renttted  as  tee  ktss  tkroufk  tke  dmrk  wcvm. 
On  such  a  quiet  night,  how  btartling  is  a  voice  from  the  deck,  or  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  cabin ! 
More  than  once,  when  I  heard  the  voices  of  children,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  from  the  ateenif  e,  I 
wholly  forgot  for  the  moment  that  1  was  at  sen,  and,  looking  up,  was  stmck  breatbleae  at  the  sight 
of  the  dim,  gray,  limitless  expanse.  Never,  however,  did  I*^see  the  march  of  tb^  njght  eo  beautiful 
over  hill,  dale,  wood,  or  plain,  an  over  the  boundless  sea,  roofed  with  its  complete  arch.    The  inex- 

f>ressible  silonce,  the  undimmed  luhtre,  the  steady,  visible  motion  of  the  aky,  make  the  night  what 
t  can  nowhere  be  on  land,  unlebs  in  the  midvt  of  the  Great  Desert,  or  on  a  high  moantnin-top.  It 
is  not  the  clear  still  nights  alone  that  are  beautiful.  Nothing  can  be  mort  cbillinf  to  the  Imagina- 
tion than  the  idea  of  fog,  yet  I  have  seen  exquisite  sights  iu  a  night  tog}  not  in  •  pervndinf  dara- 
ble  mist,  but  in  such  a  fog  as  is  common  at  sea,  thick  and  driving,  with  spacee  throof  h  which  tin 
moon  may  shine  down,  making  clusters  of  silvery  islands  on  every  tide.  Thia  was  aa  entirely 
new  appearance  to  me,  and  the  white  archipelago  was  a  i^pectacle  of  great  benoty.  ThoB*  again, 
the  action  of  the  shin  in  a  utroug  night-breeze  is  fine,  cutting  her  steady  way  throvf  h  the  aeediiaf 
water,  and  dashing  them  from  her  sides  so  uniformly  and  strongly,  that  for  half  m  mile  oa  either 
head  the  sea  is  as  a  white  marble  floor  gemmed  with  surt ;  just  like  m  thud's  kita  of'  tks  paveownt 
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of  tho  heaveBljr  courU.'  Such  are  the  huur»  when  all  that  one  has  erer  known  or  thought  that  w 
beautiful,  eooMa  back  lofUy  and  mysteriously  ;  snatches  of  old  songs,  all  one's  first  lovos  in  poetry 
and  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  nature.  No  kleep  is  sweeter  than  that  into  which  one  sinks  in  such  a 
mood,  when  one's  spirit  drops  anchor  amid  the  turbulence  of  the  outward  world,  and  the  very 
power  of  the  elements  seems  to  shed  stilluest  into  the  soul." 

Here  is  a  forcible  description  of  a  storm  at  sea : 

**  We  were  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  the  rolling  was  trftnendovt.  The  captain  wished 
to  wear  round,  and  put  out  a  sail,  which,  though  quite  new,  was  instantly  split  to  ribands,  so  that 
we  had  to  make  ourselves  contented  whoro  we  were.  The  scene  was  perfectly  unlike  what  I  had 
imagined.  The  sea  was  no  more  like  water  than  it  was  like  land  or  sky.  When  I  had  heard  of  the 
ocean  running  mountains  high,  I  thought  it  a  mere  hyperbolical  expression.  But  here  the  scene 
was  of  huge  wandering  mountains—  wandering  as  if  to  find  a  resting  place  —  with  dreary  leaden 
▼ales  between.  The  sky  seemed  narrowed  to  a  mere  slip  overhead,  and  a  long-drawn  extent  of 
leaden  waters  seemed  to  measure  a  thousand  miles ;  and  these  were  crested  by  most  exquisite 
shade*  of  blue  and  green  whrre  the  foam  was  about  to  break.  The  heavens  seemed  rucking  their 
masses  of  torn  clouds,  keeping  time  with  the  billows  to  the  solemn  music  of  the  winds;  the  moet 
swelling  and  mournful  music  I  ever  listened  to.  The  delight  of  the  hour  I  shall  not  forget;  it  waa 
the  only  new  scene  I  had  ever  beheld,  that  I  had  totally  and  unsuspectingly  failed  to  imagine.** 

That  portion  of  the  volumes  which  is  devoted  to  the  portraitures  of  our  most  promi- 
nent political,  clerical,  and  judicial  functionaries,  possesses  much  interest,  and  exhibits  a 
marked  power  of  intellectual  and  physical  limning ;  while  an  air  of  freshness  is  imparted 
to  the  oft- repeated  descriptions  of  American  scenery,  particularly  that  of  the  western 
states.  Now  and  then  we  are  favored  with  very  pretty  specimens  of  self-sufficiency 
and  egotism.    Witness  this  morceau : 

*'  In  one  Massachusetts  village,  a  largo  party  was  invited  to  meet  me.  At  tea-time  I  was  busily  ei»- 
r*g,*^  (0  conversation  with  a  friend,  when  the  Ica-iray  was  brought  to  me  by  a  young  person  in  a 
plain  white  gown.  AAer  I  had  helped  myself,  she  still  stood  just  before  me  for  a  long  whOe,  and 
waa  perpetually  roturning.  Again  and  again  I  refused  more  tea,  but  she  still  came.  Her  pertina- 
city was  afterward  explained.  It  was  a  young  ludy  of  the  village  who  wished  to  see  me,  and  knew 
that  I  was  going  away  the  next  day.  She  had  called  on  the  lady  of  tho  house  in  the  afternoon,  and 
bagged  permission  to  come  in  a  plain  gown  as  a  waiter!" 

How  many  American  journals  have  contributed  to  the  feeling  which  actuated  this 
silly  girl!  Yet,  after  all,  we  are  gradually  acquiring  self-respect;  and  every  book  of 
travel  among  us  is  contributing  to  this  desirable  end. 

Miss  Mabtimeau  was  highly  delighted  at  Cincinnati.  There  she  saw  the  'best  thing 
in  the  United  States.'  It  was  a  negross,  breakfasting  in  the  midst  of  whites,  at  the  public 
table  of  a  large  boarding-house.  Also,  in  Boston,  she  met  Mr.  Garrison  —  a  man  *  with 
the  most  saint-like  of  countenances,  wholly  expressive  of  purity,'  and  a  voice  'gentle 
as  a  woman's.'  Moreover,  he  bears  his  honors  so  meekly,  we  are  told,  that  *  his  child 
will  never  learn  at  home  what  a  distinguished  *  great  hero'  of  a  father  he  has,'  for  even 
Miss  Martineau  herself  forgot  *  the  deliverer  of  a  race  in  the  friend  of  the  fireside !' 

The  following  story,  illustrating  tho  manner  in  which  an  unintelligible  religion  is  re- 
ceived by  savages,  must  close  our  extracts : 

*'  A  missionary  among  a  tribe  of  northern  Indians,  was  wont  to  set  some  simple  refVesbaent, 
fruit  and  cider,  before  his  converts,  when  they  came  from  a  distance  to  see  him.  An  old  man  who 
had  no  pretensions  to  being  a  Christian,  dei^ired  much  to  be  admitted  to  the  refreshments,  and  pro- 
poeed  to  some  of  his  converted  friends  to  arcompany  them  on  their  next  visit  to  the  missionary. 
They  told  him  he  must  be  a  Christian  firsL  What  was  that  ?  He  must  know  all  about  the  Bibla. 
When  the  time  came,  he  declared  himself  prepared,  and  undertook  the  Journey  with  then.  Whoa 
arrived,  he  seated  himself  opposite  the  missionary,  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  and  looking  excaad- 
ingly  serious.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  missionary,  he  rolled  up  his  ayea»  and  aoleouily 
uttered  the  following  words,  with  a  pause  between  each: 

"  *  Adam  —  Eve  —  Cain  —  Noah  —  Jeremiah  —  Beelf  ebub  —  Solomon  — * 

*'  *  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  the  missionary. 

*' '  Solomon  —  Beelzebub  •—  Noah  — ' 

** '  Stop,  stop.    What  do  you  moan  V 

"  •  I  mean  —  cider  •' " 

This  reminds  us  of  the  anecdote  of  an  old  Oneida  squaw,  who  was  present  it  the 
communion  service  of  a  missionary  station,  at  the  'Castle,'  where  she  beard  the  sacra- 
mental wine  termed  '  the  blood  of  Jesus,'  and  where  those  who  bad  been  missed,  in 
passing  the  cup,  were  requested  to  '  manifest  it  by  rising.'  She  rose  three  or  four  times 
in  succession,  from  her  distant  seat,  each  time  receiving  the  cup,  and  rejoicing  in  a 
'  long  swig.'  At  last,  a  young  squaw  exposed  ber  ultra  devotion.  When  rtmonstrated 
with  for  such  unchristian  conduct,  ber  oonciliatory  answer  was, '  I  do  love  my  Jem  to  P 
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Hbmoirs  of  thb  Life  of  Sir  Waltxi  Scott,  Babt.    By  J.  G.  Locxhast.    Ptrt 
Sixth.    Philadelphia :  CAaKT,  Lxa  and  Blahchabo. 

But  one  *  Part'  remaina  unpublished  of  these  admirable  *  Memoirs,*  and  aa  that  may 
aoon  be  expected  to  issue  from  the  press,  we  shall  delay  a  notice  in  detail  of  the  kst 
three  parts,  until  the  whole  work  shall  have  been  completed.  Perhaps  no  one  voloms 
of  the  series  is  more  interesting  than  the  present  It  contains  a  copious  diary,  kept  by 
Scott  during  the  roost  important  periods  of  his  life,  embracing  the  death  of  his  wifi, 
the  catastrophe  of  the  pubhshing  houses  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  by  which 
he  was  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty ;  a  triumphal  excursion  to  Ireland,  with  a  trip 
to  London  and  Paris;  interspersed  with  varied  correspondence,  numefoas  aketdws 
of  eminent  men,  and  a  history  of  the  inception,  progress,  and  completion,  of  some  of 
his  most  renowned  works. 

We  subjoin,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  diary,  some  unconnected  passages 
recorded  therein,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Lady  Scott  Sir  Walter  has  returned 
to  Abbottsford,  after  a  short  absence,  and  finds  his  '  thirty  years'  companioii*  in  hsr 
shroud.    Bitter,  for  many  months,  were  his  emotions, 

*  Whaoe'er  hb  thouf  hti  were  led 
To  dwell  apon  the  wormy  bed 
And  her  tofotlMr.* 

Indeed,  he  seems  ever  after  her  death  to  have  'dragged  a  maim^  life :' 

**  Whea  I  contreet  what  thii  place  now  u,  with  what  it  hai  been  aot  k>Bf  eioee,  I  think  mj  hetrt 
will  break.    Lonely,  af ed,  deprived  of  my  family  —  all  but  poor  Aune ;  an  impoTariehod,  aa  e«- 
barresMd  man,  deprived  of  the  sharer  of  my  thou; hit  and  coaneeU,  who  could  always  talk  dowa 
my  Muae  of  the  calamitous  apprebenaioaa  which  break  the  heart  that  maat  bear  thaai  alone.*    *    * 
**  I  have  seen  her.    The  fif  are  I  beheld  ia,  and  it  not  my  Charlotte  ~  my  thirty  yaars'  eompanioB. 
There  u  the  aame  aymmetry  of  form,  though  thoae  limba  are  rifid  which  were  onea  ao  gracelUly 
elastic — but  that  yellow  masque,  with  pinched  features,  which  seems  to  mock  lifb  ratharthaa  cma* 
late  it,  can  it  be  the  face  that  was  once  so  full  of  lively  azpresaion  )  I  will  not  look  on  it  affaia."    *    * 
**  Another  day,  and  a  bright  one  to  the  external  world,  anin  opoas  on  us  *,  tha  air  aoft,  and  tha  low- 
ers smiling,  and  the  leaves  glittering.    They  cannbt  refresh  her  to  whom  mild  weathar  was  a  nata> 
ral  enjoyment    Cerements  of  load  and  of  wood  already  hold  her;  cold  earth  most  have  bar  soon. 
But  it  is  not  my  Charlotte,  it  is  not  the  bnde  of  my  youth,  the  mother  of  my  ehildraa,  that  will  be 
laid  among  the  ruins  of  Drybunb,  which  we  have  so  often  visited  in  gayety  and  pastime.    No,  no^ 
She  is  sentient  and  conscious  of  my  emotions  somewhere  —  somalraw ;  wkirt  we  eaaaot  tall;  Ams 
we  cannot  tell ;  yet  would  I  not  at  thb  moment  renounce  the  mysterioas,  yet  eartain  hapa,  that  I 
shall  see  her  in  a  better  world,  for  all  that  this  world  can  give  me.    *    *    1  havo  bean  to  her  room ; 
there  was  no  voice  in  it  —  no  stirring ;  the  pressure  of  the  coffin  aras  visible  on  tha  bad,  bat  it  had 
been  removed  elsewhere ;  all  was  neat,  as  she  loved  it,  but  all  was  calm  —  calm  aa  death.    I  raaean 
bered  the  last  sight  of  her;  she  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  tried  to  turn  her  eyee  altar  ma,  and  said, 
with  a  sort  of  smile,  *  You  all  have  such  melancholy  faces !'   These  wera  the  laat  words  I  ever  heard 
her  utter,  and  I  hurried  away,  for  she  did  not  seem  quite  conscious  of  what  she  said:  whea  I 
returned,  immediately  departing,  she  was  in  a  deep  sloao.    It  is  deeper  now.    This  was  bat  savsa 
davs  since.    They  are  arranrlng  the  chamber  of  death ;  that  which  was  luag  tha  apartaaeat  of  eoa- 
nubial  happiness,  and  of  whose  arrangements  (better  than  in  richer  houaee)  aha  waa  aa  proud. 
They  are  tread iug  fast  and  thick.    For  weeks  you  could  have  heard  a  foot  ftJL    Oh  my  God  f* 

The  annexed  passages  were  written  after  the  funeral  at  Dryburgh,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  imposing  ceremony : 

**  The  whole  scene  floats  as  a  sort  of  draam  before  me — tha  beautiful  day,  tha  gray  miaa  aavaied 
and  hidden  among  clouds  of  foliage  and  flourish,  where  the  grave,  even  la  tha  lap  of  beaaty, 
lay  lurking,  and  gaped  for  iu  prey.  Then  the  grave  looks,  tke  hasty  importaat  bascia  of  assa  with 
spades  and  mattocks  -> the  train  of  carriages  —  the  coffin  containing  tha  craatare  that  was  so  loag 


the  dearest  on  earth  to  me,  and  whom  I  was  to  consign  to  the  ^wj  spot  which  ia  plaasam  paitias  we 
ao  frequently  visited.  It  seems  still  as  if  this  could  not  be  really  so.  *  *  Last  aiflit  Charles 
and  I  walked  late  on  the  terrace  at  Kaeside,  when  the  clouds  seemed  aocomulatiaf  ia  the  wiMeat 
masses  both  on  the  Eiliton  Hills  and  other  mountains  in  the  disunce.  Thb  roagh  moraiBg  reads 
the  riddle.  Dull,  drooping,  cheerless,  has  this  day  been.  I  cared  not  for  carrying  my  owa  gloom 
to  the  girls,  and  so  sate  in  my  own  room,  dswdling  with  old  papers,  which  awakaaad  aa  many  stiags 
ss  if  they  bad  been  the  nest  of  ftfty  scorpions.  Then  the  solitude  seemed  so  abaolute—  my  poor 
Charlotte  would  have  been  in  the  room  half  a  score  of  times  to  sea  if  the  fira  l>nrBad,aad  to  ask 
a  hundred  kind  questions.  Well,  that  is  over — and  if  it  cannot  be  forgottea,  maat  be  ramcBH 
bered  with  patience.  *  *  I  do  not  know  what  other  folks  feel,  but  with  me  tha  hysCarkal  pas> 
aion  tbnt  impeb  tears  b  a  terrible  violence— a  sort  of  throttling  senmtioo  —  than  aaeeaadad  by  a 
state  of  dreaming  stupidity,  in  which  I  ask  if  my  poor  Cbariotte  can  actually  ba  dead.  I  think  I 
feel  my  loss  more  than  at  the  first  blow." 

The  work  still  preserves  its  original  character,  in  the  external  matten  of  paper  and 
printing.    New- York :  Wilby  amd  PtrrHAM,  Broadway. 
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Pauaois  xir  FoBBioir  Travel.    By  Isaac  Applkton  Jewstt.    In  two  volames. 
pp.  688.    fioston :  Chailes  C.  Little  amd  James  Beowm. 

He.  Jewett  is  an  acute  observer,  and  a  faithful  transcriber  of  clear  impresstons. 
Hence  he  has  given  us  two  just  such  volumes  as  a  tasteful  reviewer,  sadly  cramped  for 
qwce,  must  needs  condemn,  m  one  sense,  at  least ;  for  what  avail  dogs'  ears,  indi- 
eating  a  picturesque  paragraph  here,  a  lively  page  there,  and  a  felicitous  sentence  in 
another  place,  when  after  all,  the  gratification  of  their  perusal  must  be  confined  to  one's 
selfl  Such  is  our  case;  and  we  are  left  but  the  alternative  of  commending  the 
reader  to  the  fountain-head.  Would  you  bring  before  you  London,  with  its  sights  and 
sounds;  the  scenery,  people,  and  manuers  of  England  and  Scotland ;  the  French  me* 
tropolis,  with  its  press,  its  arts,  itsballp,  festivals,  theatres,  dancers,  singers;  its  states- 
men, authors,  poets ;  would  you  see  these,  read  Mr.  Jewett's  volumes ;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  you  shall  behold  them,  even  as  did  the  writer.  Thenceforward,  more- 
over, you  will  be  glad  to  accompany  the  author  to  Italy,  and  wander  over  Rome,  Na- 
ples, Venice,  Florence,  with  him,  and  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Such 
*  passages  of  traver  as  these  may  save  you  the  nausea  marin<iy  and  other  expenses  of 
the  Atlantic  passage;  yet  shall  you  be  an  accomplished  traveller.  And  this  result 
from  a  gift  of  trafel-writing  as  rare  as  in  the  present  instance  it  is  preeminent. 


Cbaecoal  Sketches:  ob  Scenes  in  a  Metbopolis.  By  JoeEPH  C.  Neal.  With 
Illustrations  by  David  C.  Johnston.  In  one  volume,  pp.222.  Philadelphia: 
E.  L.  Cabet  AND  A.  Habt.    New- York:  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

He.  Neal  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  every  lover  of  genuine  humor,  for  the  laugh* 
ter-moving  volume  which  he  has  so  timely  put  forth.  He  is  a  public  benefactor,  and 
should  be  so  considered,  and  as  such  rewarded,  who  contributes  toward  allaying  and 
ventillating  the  feverish  and  irritated  feelings  of  the  heavy-hearted,  in  times  like  these^ 
when  every  third  face  one  meets  is  '  awfully  sour  and  persimmony,'  by  reason  of  *  the 
pressure.'  '  Human  life,'  says  Sir  William  Temple,  *even  at  the  greatest  and  the  bestg 
is  but  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  played  with,  and  humored  a  little,  to  keep  it  quiet.' 
He  who  amuses  the  troubled,  or  diverts  unpleasant  thoughts,  then,  is  surely  a  literary 
Howard;  and  all  honor  i!>hould  be  his,  therefor.  Our  author  ha;*  gone  out  into  the 
by-ways  and  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis,  and  from  amonp  thn  greasy  multitude 
selected  rare  specimens  of  that  numerous  class  of  wights  who  hang  loose,  like  rags, 
upon  the  back  of  society,  and  has  made  them  *  heroes  in  history.'  There  is  a  compUi^ 
new  m  his  sketches,  the  result  oftentimes  oi  a  few  adroit  touches  with  his  charcoal,  which 
is  worthy  oi  especial  praise.  He  aucrifices  nothing  of  nature  to  an  overweening  desirt 
to  et'.rtle  or  to  shine.  There  are  no  premeditated  impromptus  interpolated  into  the 
dialogues  of  his  speakers ;  but  they  talk  just  as  such  personages  should,  '  situated  as 
they  are.'  Some  of  his  illustrations  ore  certainly  odd  enough,  but  then  they  are  always 
lucid;  and  his  perception  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  character,  in  low  life,  are  of  the 
very  nicest.  In  short,  as  a  writer,  he  is  what  Mount  is  as  a  painter— Hogariaian  to  a 
degree.  There  is  much  excellent  philosophy,  moreover,  in  the  volume,  which  steels 
upon  the  reader  when  he  least  expects  to  encounter  it,  and  after  the  most  oblique 
fashion.  We  proceed  to  instance  some  of  the  feUcitous  '  touches'  to  >^  hich  we  have 
alluded,  in  a  few  random  extracts.  The  first  is  the  soliloquy  of  a  tall  apecimen  of 
liquefied  humanity,  about  to  promenade  a  slippery  street,  all  unligfated,  because  there 
was  a  moon  which  the  corporation  knew  ^ould  have  shone;  but,  being  very  cloudy, 
pedestrians  were  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  the  moonshine : 

«*!  *T6  not  the  ilifhtert  doubt  that  thU  ia  u  bMUtiftil «  aifht  h  aver  vu;  onlv  It  '•  to  dark 
yoa  can't  ■••  tbe  pattern  of  It  0::<*  nif  ht  it  pretty  bmcIi  like  ABOtbar  aif  bt  In  tba  dark  ;  but  It  'k 
a  fraat  adtaotag e  to  <i  good  looking  erening,  if  tba  lanipa  ara  lit,  to  you  can  twig  tba  atara  aad  tha 
Moonabiaa.  Tba  faci  ii,  tbat  in  tbia  *ere  eitr,  wa  do  grow  tba  blaekaat  noont,  and  tbe  bardett 
nooaa  to  fl:id,  I  avar  did  ace.    Somctimcf  I  *m  moat  dUpoaad  to  tand  tba  ballsMUi  aAar  '•■  — or 
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get «  full>blooded  pintar  to  pint  'em  oat,  while  I  bold  e  candle  to  tee  which  wey  he  piste.  It  wonld*ot 
e  e  iMd  notion  on  sich  occuiona  to  a«lL  tlie  man  in  the  steeple  to  rinf  which  way  the  omnhi  Is. 
Lampe  is  lamp*,  and  moons  is  moons,  in  a  business  pint  of  view,  but  pranticaJly  they  ain't  naeh,  if 
the  wicits  ain't  afire.  When  the  luminaries  are,  as  1  may  say,  in  the  raw,  it 's  bad  for  me.  1  can't 
see  the  f  round  as  perforately  as  little  fellers,  and  every  dark  night  I  'm  kure  to  get  a  hyst — either 
aforred  byst,  or  a  backered  hyst,  or  some  other  sort  of  a  hyst — but  more  backerds  than  forrerds,  'spe* 
cially  in  winter.  One  of  the  most  uufeeliog  tricks  I  know  of,  is  the  way  some  folks  have  gnt  of 
laugkiof  out,  yaw-haw !  when  thoy  see  a  geutlemau  ketchiog  a  riggler  hyut  —  a  long  gentleman,  for 
instance,  with  his  legs  in  the  air,  and  his  noddle  splat  down  upon  the  cold  bricks.  A  hyst  of  itself 
is  bad  enough,  without  beiug  sniggered  at;  first,  your  sconce  gets  a  crack ;  then,  you  aee  all  aorts 
of  stars,  and  have  free  admission  to  the  fire-works ;  then,  you  scramble  up,  feeliifg  as  if  you  had  no 
head  ou  youi  shoulders,  and  as  if  it  wasu't  you,  but  some  coufouuded  disagreeable  feller  in  your 
clothes ;  yet  the  jacksnipes  all  griu,  as  if  the  misfortuues  of  human  nature  was  only  a  puppet  show. 
I  would  n't  mind  it,  if  yon  could  get  up  and  look  as  if  you  did  n't  care.  But  a  man  'can't  rise,  after 
a  royal  hyst,  without  letting  on  he  feelk  flat.  In  such  ca»es,  however,  sympathy  is  all  gammon ;  and 
as  for  sensibility  of  a  winter's  day,  people  keep  it  all  for  their  own  noses,  and  can't  be  coaxed  to 
retail  it  by  the  smalL' " 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  '  hysts,'  may  be  gathered  from  aii  incidental  descrip- 
tion of  his  extraordinary  procerity: 

«*  ( I  ran't  borrow  coats,  because  I  do  n't  like  cuffs  at  the  elbows.  I  can't  borrow  pants,  Kecavie  it 
is  n't  the  fashion  to  wear  knee-breeches,  and  all  my  stockings  is  socks.  1  can't  hide  when  any  body 
owes  nie  a  lambasting.  You  can  see  me  a  mile.  When  1  sit  by  the  fire,  1  can't  get  near  enough  to 
warm  my  body,  without  burning  my  knees ;  and  in  a  stage-coach,  there 's  no  room  between  the 
benches,  and  the  way  you  get  the  cramp— don't  mention  it ."  " 

Here  is  another  picture,  which  we  ask  each  one  of  our  readers  fully  to  embody,  and 
then  say  if  it  be  nut  perfect.    It  is  the  portraiture  of  Mr.  Duberly  Doubtington : 

"  His  eyebrows  form  an  uncertain  arch,  rising  nearly  an  inch  above  the  right  line  of  determina- 
tion,  and  the  button  of  his  nose  is  so  large  and  blunt  as  to  lend  any  thing  but  a  penetrating  look  to 
Ilia  countenance.  His  under  lip  droops  as  if  afraid  to  clench  resolutely  with  its  antagonist;  and  his 
whiskers  hang  dejectedly  down,  iu»tead  of  brii<tling  like  a  cktvaux  de  JrUe  toward  the  outward 
angle  of  the  eye.  The  hands  of  Mr.  Doubtington  always  repose  in  his  pockets,  unwilling 
to  truRt  to  their  own  mians  of  snpport,  and  he  invariably  leans  his  back  against  the  nearest 
sustaining  object.  When  be  walks,  his  feet  shuffle  here  and  there  so  dubiously  that  one  may  swear 
they  have  no  specific  orders  where  to  ^o;  and  so  indefinite  are  the  motions  of  his  body,  that  even 
the  tails  of  his  coat  have  no  characteristic  swing.  They  look,  not  like  Mr.  Donbtinglon's  coat- 
tails,  but  like  coat-uils  in  the  abstract — undecided  coat-tails,  that  have  not  yet  got  the  hang  of 
any  body's  back,  and  have  acquired  no  more  individuality  than  those  which  dangle  at  the  shop, 
doors  in  Water-street." 

As  elections  are  always  pending,  somewhere  in  the  republic,  a  reference  to '  Peter 
Brush,'  and  bis  advice  touching  '  politiciancrs,'  may  not  be  amiss.  He  is  one  who 
'  loves  his  country  and  wants  an  office ;  he  don*t  care  what,  so  it's  fat  and  easy.'  He 
has  been  in  many  a  busy  skirmish,  and  has  often  assisted  to  blow  the  bellows  of  party, 
till  the  whole  furnace  of  politics  was  alive  with  sparks  and  cinders ;  but  it  has  availed 
his  personal  interests  httle,  for  we  find  iiim  on  the  side-walk, '  a  Uttle  elevated,'  present- 
ing a  dirty  '  circular  recommend'  to  a  by-stander  for  his  signature,  'for  a  fat  post,  either 
under  the  city  government,  the  state  government,  or  the  gineral  govemraent'  'Now, 
jist  put  your  fist  to  it,'  says  he,  in  most  persuasive  tones,  '  as  he  smoothed  the  paper 
over  his  knee,  spread  it  upon  the  step,  and  produced  a  bit  of  lead  pencil,  which  he  first 
moistened  with  his  lips,  and  then  oflert-d  to  his  interlocutor.'    He  adds : 

"  '  I  've  a  genus  for  governing  —  for  telling  people  what  to  do,  and  looking  at  *em  do  it.  I  want 
to  take  care  of  my  couutry,  and  1  want  my  cnuntry  to  take  care  of  me.  Head  work  is  the  trade 
I  'n>  made  for  —  tulkiog  —  thst  's  my  line  —  talking  iu  the  streets,  talking  in  the  bar-rooma,  talking 
in  ibe  oyster  cellars.  Talking  is  the  grease  for  the  wagon  wheels  of  the  body  politic  and  the  body 
corpulent,  and  nothing  will  go  ou  well  till  I  've  got  *nv  say  iu  the  matter:  for  I  can  talk  all  day, 
and  moKt  of  the  night,  only  stopping  tu  w^t  my  whiMle.  But  parties  is  ail  alike ~ all  ungrateful ; 
BO  respect  for  genus —  no  respect  for  mo.  1  've  tried  both  sides,  got  nothing,  and  1  *v«  a  great  mind 
to  knock  off,  and  call  it  half  a  day.' " 

'Dilly  Jones'  is  a  capital  sketch.  He  has  been  successively  driven  from  the  employ- 
ments of  oyster-vending, '  peprcc-poi'-soup  peddling,  though  his  '  cats  was  as  fresh  as 
any  cats  in  the  market;'  from  the  bean-soup  line,  because  his  customers  said,  'kittens 
was  n't  good  done  that  way;'  and,  lastly,  from  wood-sawing,  by  the  general  consump- 
tion of  rr  ill.  Time  had  changed  every  thing,  and  all  occupations  were  carried  on  by 
labor-saving  machinery.  After  declaring  his  intention  of  listing  for  a  watchman,  or 
turning  city  pig-catcher,  a  second  thought  strikes  him : 

*  **  But  what's  the  use?  If  I  was  listed,  they  'd  koon  find  out  to  holler  the  hoar,  asd  to  ketch  the 
thieves  by  steam ;  yes,  and  thoy  'd  take  'cm  to  court  on  a  rail-road,  and  try  'em  with  bilinf  water. 
They 'II  soon  have  black  locomotiveti  fur  Hatcbm«:n  nnd  ron»taItli>»,  end  big  bilers  for  judges  and 
mayors.    Pigs  will  be  ketchcd  by  «teum,  and  will  bo  biled  fit  to  cat  before  they  are  done  squealing. 
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B7*«Bd>hy,  folks  wont  be  of  no  om  nt  all.  Ther«  won't  be  no  people  in  the  world  but  tee-kettlee ; 
BO  nouth*,  but  ■•fety  Talveo;  nn«l  no  talking,  but  biowiug  off  •team.  If  I  bnd  e  little  bilrr  inaide 
of  BO,  I  'd  turn  omuibuis  end  week-daye  I  'd  run  from  Keosiugtou  to  the  Navy  Yard,  and  Sun- 
dajra  I  'd  run  to  FairmounL'" 

We  have  quoted  but  from  a  small  portion  of  the  volume,  which  abouDds  in  similar 
etchings,  interspersed  with  choice  fragments  of  philosophy,  and  gems  of  humor.  The 
illustrations,  by  Johnston,  are  exceedingly  clever.  He  has  embodied  the  conceptions 
of  the  author  with  truth  and  spirit. 


Trc  Girl's  Reading  Book  in  Pbose  and  Pobtrv.  For  Schools.  By  Mrs.  L.  H. 
SioouRNEY.  In  one  volume,  pp.  243.  Ncw-Vork  :  J.  Orville  Taylor,  *  American 
Common  School  Union.* 

Host  gladly  do  wo  welcome  this  teeming  little  volume,  and  as  cordially  commend  it 
to  the  attention  and  affections  of  parents  and  children,  teachers,  and  pupils,  wherever 
these  pagt'S  are  read.  Our  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  Mrs.  Siqournet's  mascu- 
line intellect,  and  her  high  gifts  as  a  writer,  buih  in  poetry  and  prose.  They  will  there- 
fore know  how  to  estimate  the  work  before  us,  when  we  tell  them,  that  as  a  whole,  it 
has  never  been  excelled  by  any  thing  from  its  author's  pen,  in  the  purity  of  its  moral 
lessons,  and  the  grace  and  simplicity  of  its  style.  Higher  praise  we  could  scarcely 
award  it.  A  single  extract  from  'Early  Recollections,'  depicting,  as  with  a  pencil  of 
light,  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  war,  must  limit  our  examples  of  the  contents  of 
this  charming  book  : 

*'  I  law  a  man  with  a  fi^ry  and  a  bloated  face.  He  was  built  itronfly,  like  the  oak  amoDf  troes. 
Yethisvteps  wore  weiik  and  uiiRtnudy  as  tlioto  of  the  tottering  babe.  He  fell  heavily,  and  lay  ■• 
one  dead.    I  marvelled  that  no  band  wait  stretched  out  to  raive  him  u|i. 

**  I  «aw  an  open  grave.  A  widow  «tood  near  it,  with  her  little  ones.  They  looked  downcast  nod 
sad  at  heart.  Yet  methought,  it  was  famiue  and  miwry,  more  than  sorrow  for  the  dead,  which  had 
set  on  them  such  a  yellow  and  shrivelled  seal. 

**  I  said,  *  What  can  have  made  the  parents  not  pity  their  children  when  they  hungered,  nor  call 
them  home  when  they  were  in  wicked  tier's?  What  made  the  friends  forget  their  early  lovef  and 
the  strung  man  fall  down  senseless  7  and  the  yonng  die  before  his  time  V  I  heard  a  voice  say  *  In* 
temperance!    And  there  is  mourning  iu  the  land,  because  of  this.* 

'*SoI  returned  to  my  home,  sorrowing.  And  had  God  given  me  a  brother  or  a  sister,  I  would 
have  thrown  my  arms  around  their  nock,  and  entreated,  'Touch  not  your  lips  to  the  poison  cup,  and 
let  us  drink  the  pun*,  water,  which  God  has  blessed,  all  the  days  of  our  lives.' 

**  Again  1  went  forth.  1  met  a  beautiful  boy  weeping,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  wept.  He  answered, 
*  Because  my  father  went  to  the  wars  and  is  slsiu,  he  will  return  no  more.'  I  saw  a  mournful  woman. 
The  sun  shone  upon  her  dwelling.  The  komeytuckU  climbed  to  U§  windows^  and  sent  in  iU  sapcel 
hlo*»om$  to  do  tkeir  loving  wuMsmgt.  But  she  was  a  widow.  Her  husband  had  fallen  in  battle. 
There  was  joy  for  her  no  more. 

**  I  saw  a  hoary  man,  sitting  by  the  wayside.  Grief  had  made  furrows  upon  his  forehead,  and  bis 
garments  were  thin  and  tattered.  Yet  he  asked  not  for  charity.  And  when  I  besought  him  to  tell 
me  why  his  heart  was  heavy,  be  replied  fsiutly,  *  I  had  a  son,  an  only  ouo.  From  his  cradle,  I  toiled, 
that  he  might  have  fond  and  clothing,  aud  be  taught  wisdom. 

***  He  grew  up  to  bless  me.  8o  all  my  labor  and  weariness  were  forgotten.  When  he  became  a 
man,  I  knew  no  want  ;  for  he  cherished  me,  ms  I  had  cherished  him.  Yrt  he  left  me  to  be  a  soldier. 
lie  w«s  slaughtered  in  the  field  of  battle.  Therefore,  mine  e>e  ruuneth  down  with  water,  because 
the  comforter  that  should  relieve  luy  soul,  returns  no  more.' 

**  I  said,  '  Show  nie,  I  pmy  thee,  a  field  of  boule,  that  I  may  know  what  wor  means.*  Bvt  he 
Answered.  *  Thou  art  not  able  to  tR>ar  the  sight.*  '  Toll  mo,  then,'  I  entreated,  *  what  tkou  hast  seen, 
when  the  battle  was  done.* 

** '  I  came,'  he  said, '  at  the  clo»e  of  day,  when  the  cannon  ceased  their  thunder,  and  the  victor  and 
vanquished  had  withdrawn.  The  rising  moon  looked  doien  on  the  pmle /nce§  of  tkt  deud,  Bcdt' 
Cered  over  the  broad  plain,  were  many  who  still  struggled  with  the  pangs  of  death. 

***They  stretched  out  the  shattered  limb,  yet  there  was  no  healing  hand.  They  strove  to  raise 
their  heads,  but  sank  deeper  in  the  blood  which  flowed  from  th^ir  own  bosoms.  They  l>egged  In 
God's  name  that  wo  would  put  them  out  of  their  misery,  and  their  piercing  shrieks  entered  into 
my  soul. 

***  Here  and  there,  horses  mad  with  pain,  rolled  and  pluuged,  mangling  with  their  hoofs  the  dying, 
or  defacing  the  dead.  And  I  remembered  the  mourning  for  those  who  lay  thore  ~of  the  pareats 
who  had  reared  them,  of  the  young  children  who  usf^d  to  sit  at  home  upon  their  knee.* 

**  Then  I  caid,  *  tell  me  no  more  of  battle  or  of  war,  for  my  heart  is  sad.'  The  silver-haired  mas 
raised  his  eyes  upward,  and  I  kneeled  down  by  his  side. 

*'  And  he  prayed,  '  Lord,  keep  this  child  from  anger,  and  hatred,  and  ambition,  which  are  the  aeeda 
of  war.  Grant  to  all  that  own  the  name  of  Jesni,  hearu  of  peace,  thai  they  nay  shon  every  deed 
of  strife,  and  dwell  at  last  iu  the  country  of  peace,  even  in  heaven.*  '* 

The  poetry  of  the  volume  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  prose,  of  which  the  above  is 
but  an  average  spccimeiL 
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8n  Walter  Scott  avd  Mr.  Coopxb.  ~  The  foUowizigcommtmicatioiii,  placed  in  oar 
liands  by  the  author  of  the  '  Pilot,'  the  '  Spy,'  etc,  will  apeak  for  themadTea.  We 
aubniit  them  to  our  readers  without  comment,  farther  than  to  ask  attention  to  the  col- 
lateral theme  of  internatbnal  copy-right,  embraced  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Coopxb,  and 
the  memorial  of  the  Auruoa  of  Wavkblt,  appealing  *  to  the  liberahty,  perhaps  in  aome 
sort  to  ihejtiatiee,*  of  the  American  people.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  the  argnmenta 
•0  often  advanced  in  this  Magazine,  thus  ably  brought  forward  and  sustained. 

TO  THK   XDITOBS  OF   THB    KNI CKXBBOCKX  B. 

Gentlemxk:  The  diary  of  Sib  Waltxb  Scott,  as  given  by  Mr.  Looxbaxt,  con- 
tains the  following  allusions  to  myself: 

*  November 3t  (1886.)— Viiited  Princeu  Oalitzin,  and  aUo  Cooper,  the  American  oorelltt.  TUa 
SMn,  who  has  shown  so  much  genius,  has  a  good  deal  of  the  manners,  or  want  of  maaaars,  pecaliar 
to  his  countrymen.  He  proposed  to  me  a  mode  of  publishing  in  America,  by  eutarinf  the  book  ai 
the  property  of  a  citizen.    I  will  think  of  this.  'Every  little  helps,  as  the  tod  tays,  when,'  etc 

'  November  6. — Cooper  came  to  breakfast,  but  we  were  obsedee  partouL  Such  a  number  of  Fraoeh- 
men  bounced  in  successively,  and  exploded  (I  mean  discharged)  their  compUmanta,  that  1  eoald 
hardly  fiud  an  opportunity  to  speaj^  a  word,  or  entertain  Mr.  Cooper  at  all.' 

*  In  the  evening  to  Princess  Galitzin,  where  were  a  whole  covey  of  FriacMaes  of  Rnsaia,  arrarad 
in  (ortoa,  with  music  and  singing  to  boot  The  person  in  whom  I  was  most  intareatad,  was  Mad. 
da  Boufflers,  upward  of  eighty,  very  polite,  very  pleasant,  and  with  all  the  acquirementa  of  a  Fraoch 
court  lady,  of  the  lime  of  Mad.  Sevign^,  or  of  the  correspondent  rather  of  Uoraca  Walpola.  Cooper 
vas  there ;  so  the  Scotch  and  American  lions  took  the  field  together.  Home,  and  aattlad  oar  aflaira 
to  depart* 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  the  only  instances  in  which  I  am  honored  by  the  notice  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  far  as  appears  by  the  published  diary,  during  his  Tiait  to  Parifl,  in 
1826.  As  I  have  given  the  world  reason  to  suppose  that  my  relations  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  at  that  time,  were  of  a  nature  very  different  from  what  this  diary  will  enatain,  I 
feel  it  due  to  myself  and  to  the  truth,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  more  plainly  before  the 
public. 

On  the  subject  of  manners,  I  have  very  little  to  aay.  Sir  Walter  Scott  stnck  me  as 
having  national  peculiarities  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  feeling  riionld 
be  reciprocal.  The  manners  of  most  Europeans  strike  us  aa  exaggerated,,  while  we 
appear  cold  to  them.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  certainly  so  obliging  as  to  aay  many  flat- 
tering things  to  me,  which  I,  as  certainly,  did  not  return  in  kind.  As  Johnson  said  of 
his  interview  with  George  the  Third,  it  was  not  for  me  to  bandy  compliments  with  my 
sovereign.  At  that  time,  the  diary  was  a  sealed  boo  kto  the  world,  and  I  dki  not  know 
the  importance  he  attached  to  such  civilities.  But  it  may  be  that  the  allusion  to 
myself,  in  this  diary,  refers  to  a  fact  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement; 

When  it  was  known  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  reached  Paris,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
containing  a  proposition  for  publishing  in  America,  by  which  I  thought  he  might  be 
benefitted,  in  the  unfortunate  situation  in  which  he  was  understood  to  be  then  placed* 
As  his  incognito,  though  but  flimsily  preserved,  had  not  been  formally  lakl  aaide,  at  that 
time,  and  as  he  makes  a  very  similar  comment  on  American  mannen^  in  oonoexkm 
with  a  supposed  invasion  of  his  privacy  by  a  lady  of  this  country,  I  am  M  to  betiaft 
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that  he  thought  my  letter  obtrusive,  at  the  moment  he  made  the  entry  in  his  diary.  Of 
that  letter  I  possess  no  copy.  It  was  written,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  plainly, 
•imply,  and  with  the  feelings  I  then  possessed ;  and  I  would  cheerfully  publish  it,  were 
it  in  my  power.  I  purposely  abstained  from  calling  in  person,  in  order  that  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  if  he  saw  fit,  might  refer  me  to  the  publisher  of  the  novels,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner  evade  the  necessity  of  betraying  himself.  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  ho  would  take 
any  such  course,  the  failure  of  Constable  having  rendered  farther  concealment  next  to 
impossible;  nor  was  I  disappointed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  me,  opened  the  subject 
of  the  letter  naturally,  spoke  of  his  works  freely,  and  otherwise  manifested  any  feeling 
but  that  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  liberty  I  had  taken.  The  day  but  one  after  this  visit,  I 
breakfasted  with  him,  on  his  own  invitation,  with  a  view  to  arrange  our  plan  of  operations ; 
the  day  succeeding  that,  he  was  with  me  again,  for  an  hour,  when  he  handed  me  the 
letter  which  accompanies  this  statement,  and  we  parted  as  friends.  That  evening  I 
•aw  him  for  the  last  time  in  Paris,  at  the  Princess  GaUtzin's,  as  mentioned  in  the  diary. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not  accept  my  proposition,  but  substituted  a  plan  of  his  own. 
By  this  plan,  he  was  to  address  a  letter  to  me,  in  the  character  of  the  Author  of  Wa- 
▼erly,  which  was  to  contain  an  appeal  to  the  American  nation.  For  the  authenticity  of 
this  appeal,  I  was  to  vouch,  and  I  was  to  support  it  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  In 
order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand  the  whole  matter,  however,  I  give  publicity 
to  the  following  letters. 

Mansion  House,  Philadelphia,  March  9ih,  1838. 

GXMTLEMIN  : 

SoMi  time  in  November,  1626,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  from  Paris,  enclosinff  one 
signed  *  The  Author  of  Waverly,'  on  the  subject  of  the  publication  of  his  wohls  in 
America.  Doubtless  you  will  recollect  the  circumstance,  and  must  probably  you  retain 
the  letters.  You  will  much  oblige  me,  by  furnishing  me  with  copies  of  both,  and  by 
relating  the  leading  circumstances  connected  with  their  receipt,  etc. 

Very  truly,  youu, 

<Signed,)  J.  Finimobx  Coopxb. 

Missis.  Carxt,  Lea  and  Co. 

Philadtlphioy  Mardi  Uth,  183a 
Dbab  Sib  : 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  ninth  instant,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  a  copy 
of  your  letter,  addressed  to  our  late  firm,  dated  Paris,  November  9,  1826,  and  which,  as 
appears  by  the  date  of  our  answer,  must  have  been  received  about  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber, of  that  year.  You  have  also  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Author  of  Waverly,  en- 
closed at  that  time  in  yours,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  who  has 
made  the  transcript. 

We  are,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

CaSXT,  LlA  AND  Co. 

J..  FxNiJf OBx  CoopxB,  Esq. 

Monday  mornings  No.  6  York  Buildtng§,  > 
March  I2lh,  1838.  { 

Ht  Dkas  Sib  : 

I  SKND  you  an  axact  copy  of  Sib  Waltxb  Scott's  letter,  verbatim,  lUeratinit  U 
punctuatirn,  I  was  about  to  say,  but  that  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said  of  a  letter 
which  is  without  any  other  points  than  periods. 

There  is  no  year,  but  it  was  written  in  1926,  and  the  words  'Rue  RivoU'  have  been 
brushed  over  with  the  finger  of  the  writer,  but  are  quite  legible  in  the  original.  The 
habit  of  signing  his  name,  caused  him  to  write  his  Christian'name  at  the  end  of  the  let- 
ter ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  caused  him  to  endeavor  to  obliterate  it ;  it  is  still  legible^ 
however.    I  have  copied  the  address  to  Mr.  Coopxb  exactly. 

Very  truly,  yours, 
^  Edwabo  D.  Imobaoam. 

Isaac  Lba,  Esq. 
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Oemtlbmbn  :  ParU,  Notember  Wif  1826. 

The  enclosed  is  a  letter  from  the  Author  of  Waverly,  containing  his  deciiion  on  a 
subject  which  has  been  agitated  between  us,  with  much  interest  on  my  part    I  wis 


i  had  once  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  privileges  an  American  micht  enjoy,  m 
a  similar  situation.  I  still  think  that  he  is  permitted  to  control  the  sale  of  nis  works  in 
the  two  countries,  but  I  regret  to  see  that  a  narrow,  and  as  I  conceive  an  impolitic,  jea- 
lousy, has  confined  the  right  to  works  which  are  written  by  citizens,  in  our  statute  on 
the  subject. 

Cannot  the  force  of  public  opinion  be  made  to  act  in  this  case  7  You  have  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Author  of  Wavcrly,  and  may  add  his  feelings,  as  written  by  himselfji  in  the 
enclosure.  What  would  be  the  result,  if  you  were  to  come  before  the  public,  with  this 
communication  to  support  you,  making  a  pledge,  on  your  parts,  to  account  to  a  com- 
petent agent  for  a  moiety  of  the  profits  of  the  work  in  question,  and  calline  on  other 
publishers  to  respect  a  right,  which  ought  to  be  far  more  sacred  than  it  could  be  made 
oy  any  legislative  enactments  7  It  is  needless  that  I  should  say  any  thing  in  favor  of  a 
man  who  nas  so  lung  nobly  neglected  his  interests,  in  this  particular,  and  who  now 
only  consents  to  listen  to  my  proposal  to  give  them  this  tardy  attention,  under  the 

Kressureof  cn'cumetances,  which  may  not  be  named,  though  they  render  his  motives  so 
ighly  honorable  to  his  character  and  his  principles.  I  Know  that  the  struggle  with 
himself  has  been  severe  and  painful ;  and  that  when  he  did  determine  to  act  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  manfully  rejected  all  covert  means  to  effect  the  desired  object,  but  has  come  out 
with  the  dignity  and  frankness  that  became  him. 

If  you  think  the  appeal  would  be  likely  to  be  successful,  permit  me  to  name  Mr. 
Chakles  Wilkes,  of  New-York,  as  a  gentleman  whose  character  would  serve  the  object 
of  the  plan,  for  a  suitable  person  to  receive  the  emolument  of  the  author's  moYcty,  and, 
should  such  a  step  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  captious,  to  examine  the  account  ox  sales. 
The  well-known  and  merited  reputation  of  this  gentleman,  will  serve  to  silence  the 
pretended  doubts  of  those  who  may  be  interested  m  raisins  them;  and  as  as  he  is  per- 
sonally  known  to  the  author,  his  correspondence  with  the  latter  can  be  direct  and  con- 
fidential. In  order  still  farther  to  quell  suspicion,  I  have  affixed  a  certificate  to  the 
letter  of  the  author,  to  show  that  the  document  is  genuin&  M  v  signature  is  well  known 
at  home,  and  may  be  easily  verified.  It  is  propter  that  I  should  here  add,  that  my  com- 
munications with  the  author  of  Waverly  on  this  subiect  have  been  of  the  most  unre- 
served character.  I  pledge  myself  to  the  truth  of  the  letter,  and  to  the  identity  of  the 
individual. 

I  could  wish  that  this  striking,  and,  as  I  conceive,  touching  appeal,  to  the  justice  of  our 
nation,  would  open  the  eyes  of  her  legislators  to  the  defects  in  the  law  of  copjr-nght. 
as  it  now  stands.  No  two  nations  ever  before  existed,  in  circumstances  like  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  former  possessed  all  the  literature,  while  the  latter  stood 
ready,  full  grown  and  matured,  to  receive  any  and  every  impression  which  the  writers 
of  her  rejected  mistress  might  choose  to  convey.  Is  it  at  all  surprisinjg,  that  England 
should  have  exercised  her  moral  dominion  over  us,  so  long  after  her  pohtical  sovereignty 
had  ceased  7  Perhaps  the  evil  was,  from  the  nature  of  circumstances,  in  some  degree 
unavoidable;  but  I  conceive  that  no  measure  taken  by  our  government,  could  have  so 
well  assisted  ihem  in  retaining  this  power,  as  that  provision  of  the  law  of  copy-right, 
which  savs  that  the  works  of  none  but  citizens  shall  be  protected.  The  whole  ranee 
of  English  literature  is  thrown  open  to  the  American  publisher.  He  chooses  his  book, 
after  it  has  gone  through  the  orcleal  of  a  nation  of  readers,  and  he  offers  it  to  his  coun- 
trymen, supported  by  tlie  testimony  and  praise  of  reviews,  that  in  their  turn  have  come 
before  the  American  public  with  a  similar  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  announce  theirclever- 
ness  and  spirit.  Against  this  formidable  array  of  names,  and  of  forestalled  opinion,  the 
native  writer  has  to  make  head,  or  to  fail.  But,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  this  advantage, 
the  law  throws  the  resistless  power  of  money  into  the  foreign  side  of  the  scale.  What 
publisher  will  pay  a  native  writer  for  ideas  tnat  he  may  import  for  nothing  7  Now  I 
conceive  that  if  the  law  were  so  far  changed,  as  to  permit  the  authors^  if  proprietorat 
qf  any  book%  elc.^  which  had  nat  been  before  published  in  the  Statta,  to  lake  out  copy- 
rights, it  would  in  a  great  degree  remove  the  evil.  The  measure  would  be  liberal,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  be  just  to  ourselves. 

I  very  well  know  that  it  may  be  said  such  a  provision  would  raise  the  price  of  books, 
and  that  it  would  be  creating  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  large  dealers.  'Monopoly'  is 
always  a  safe  cry  in  a  popular  government.  But  are  not  alllaws  of  copy-right  mono- 
polies 7  They  raise  the  price  of  books  for  a  time,  with  a  view  to  multiply  them,  and  of 
course  to  extend  knowledge.  I  readily  grant,  that  so  long  as  we  can  do  content  to  im- 
port our  ideas,  we  may  receive  them  at  a  cheaper  rate,  under  the  present  law;  but  then 
IS  it  not  wise  to  inquire  into  the  prudence  of  giving  such  a  large  portion  of  the  press  into 
foreign  hands,  especially  in  a  government  that  receives  not  only  all  its  power,  but  its 
daily  impulses,  from  popular  will}  and  consequently  from  popular  opinion  7 
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Knowledge  is  progressive,  and  so  rou8t  all  improfements  be,  until  they  have  reached 
the  confines  of  human  attainment.  Hundreds  of  clever  writers  are  thrown  on  the 
sheU^  with  u^  merely  because  they  cannot  at  once  step  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
authors  of  tue  day,  and  caunot  receive  money  enough  to  put  bread  into  their  mouths, 
while  they  have  time  to  improve.  The  instant  a  writer  could  enter  into  a  treaty  with  a 
bookseller,  without  being  shown  something  quite  as  sood  as  his  own,  which  the  dealer 
has  got  for  nothing,  there  would  be  an  encTof  such  glaring  injustice. 

If  thoughts  were  like  buttons,  to  be  made  of  any  given  quantity  of  metal  and  uilding. 
it  might  M  well  to  wait  the  march  of  time,  until  they  are  squeezed  from  us,  '  wilfye  nUl 
ye,'  by  the  pressure  of  an  overgrown  population ;  but,  unlurtunatcly  for  the  theories  of 
political  cco.iomists,  ideas  are  not  always  to  be  had  at  command.  It  is  therefore  wise, 
to  open  eveiy  avenue  by  which  they  may  be  invited  tu  communicate  with  the  world. 

At  the  time  the  law  of  copy-right  was  made,  it  would  not  have  done,  periiaps,  to  have 
said,  that  any  book  not  before  published  in  the  States,  should  be  protected,  on  the  de- 
claration of  the  author  or  proprietor,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  it  would  be  depriving  our- 
selves, without  a  silfficient  motive,  of  the  works  already  received  into  the  language  as 
classical.  Perhaps  the  provision  which  confines  the  privilege  to  the  citizen,  was  intro- 
duced partly  with  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  But  the  case  is  now  changed.  There  is 
hardly  a  bojk  worth  having,  which  is  not  a  reprint  in  America;  and  if  it  should  bo 
found  that  certain  heavy  scientific  works  arc  cxcepiionF,  it  will  be  easy  to  say  b1\  future 
books. 

I  do  real Iv  wish  you  would  put  these  facts,  with  force,  before  the  committee,  if  any 
thing  is  to  be  done  with  the  law  this  winter.  And  I  also  invite  your  earliest  attention  to 
the  contents  of  the  enclosed  letter.  Every  honorable  man  in  the  nation  will  be  with 
you,  in  such  an  undertaking ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  not  be  found  a  single 
individual  so  greedy  or  so  bat^,  as  to  give  reason  to  an  American  to  blush  when  he  calls 
him  countryman.  Vou  are  at  perfect  libertv  to  make  use  of  both  these  letters,  as  you 
may  deem  necessary  to  attain  the  object,  wtiich  I  confess  to  be  one  that  lies  as  near  to 
my  wishes  as  any  success  of  my  own.    Let  me  know  the  result,  by  an  early  reply. 

I  remain. 

Gentlemen, 

(Signed,)  J.  F£nimob£  Coopei. 

Messes.  Cabet  and  Lea. 


I  cEBTiFY  that  the  accompanying  letter  was  put  into  my  hands  by  the  Author  of 

Waverly,  i  i  his  own  person. 

J.  Fenimobb  Coopeb. 

Mt  obab  Sib  : 

I  have  considered  in  all  its  bearings  the  matter  which  your  kindness  has  suggested. 
Upon  many  former  occasions,  I  have  been  urged  by  my  friends  in  America  to  turn  to 
some  advantage  the  sale  of  my  writings  in  your  country,  and  render  that  of  pecuniary 
avail,  as  an  individual,  which  1  feel  as  the  highest  compliment  as  an  author.  I  declined 
e11  these  proposals,  because  the  sale  of  this  country  produced  me  as  much  profit  as  I 
desired,  and  more  —  far  more  —  than  I  deserved.  But  my  late  heavy  losses  have  made 
my  situation  somewhat  different,  and  have  rendered  it  a  point  of  necessity,  and  even 
duty,  to  noglect  no  means  of  making  the  sale  of  my  works  effectual  to  the  extrication 
of  my  afiai'-s,  which  can  be  honorably  and  honestly  resorted  to.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Carev, 
or  any  oth  .>r  publishing  ccntlemun,  of  credit  and  character,  should  think  it  worth  whilo 
to  accept  ^'icn  an  offei,  lam  williiig  to  convey  to  him  the  cxcIuhivo  right  of  publishing 
the  Life  ot  Napoleon,  and  my  future  works  in  America,  m'^kingit  always  a  condition, 
whic!:  indeed  will  be  dictated  by  the  publisher's  own  interest,  that  this  monopoly  shall 
not  be  usi>i  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  the  work  to  my  American  readers,  but 
onlv  for  that  of  supplying  the  public  at  the  usual  terms. 

The  tc^T  IS  which  I  should  think  proper,  would  be  those  usual  betwixt  the  authors  tud 
booksellei  9,  viz:  half  :o  the  former  of  the  clear  profits,  and  if  Mr.  Carey  should  be  the 
contracting  party,  I  should  think  him  entitled  in  equity  to  retain  out  of  the  author's 
share  any  3Uin  which  he  may  have  paid  to  the  British  publishers  for  an  early  transmis- 
sion of  pr  H)f-sheeis  now  in  progress.  I  would  also  be  desirous  to  give  full  time  — 
say  weeks  — to  publish  the  work  in  America,  before  it  was  publisiied  here. 

I  make  this  proposal  the  more  readily,  because  I  believe  that  a  distinguished  American 
author,  for  whom,  both  in  his  Uterary  and  private  character,  I  have  the  hi&hest  respect, 
has  in  similar  circumstances  received  the  protection  of  British  law,  and  because  the 
literature  of  both  countries  must  always  remain  a  common  property  to  both ;  nor  chn 
any  thing  tend  better  to  support  the  mutual  good  understanding  betwixt  the  kindrcil 
nations,  than  the  aJ«j«iiiuiatioii  of  their  laws  coiiceminc  literary  property. 

At  any  rate,  if  what  Iproiwse  should  not  be  found  of  force  to  prevent  piracy,  I  cannot 
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biit  think,  from  the  generosity  and  iustice  of  American  feeling,  that  a  oonaiderable  pre- 
ference would  be  given  in  the  market  to  the  editions  emanating  directly  from  the  pub- 
lisher selected  by  tue  author,  and  in  the  sale  of  which  the  author  had  some  interest. 

If  the  scheme  shall  altog[etber  fail,  it  at  least  infurs  no  \oBSy  and  therefore  is,  I  think, 
worth  the  experiment.  It  is  a  fair  and  open  appeal  to  the  liberality,  perhaps  in  some 
sort  to  the  justice,  of  a  ^reat  people*,  and  I  think  I  ought  not,  in  the  circumstances,  to 
decline  venturing  upon  it.  I  nave  done  so  manfully  and  openly,  though  not  perhaps 
without  some  painful  feelings,  which,  however,  are  more  than  compensated  by  theinte* 
rest  vou  have  taken  in  thfa  unimportant  matter,  of  which  I  will  not  soon  lose  the 
recollection. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  the  best  thanks  for  your  great  kindness. 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Rue  Rivolif         ) 
Paris,  26  November.  )  The  Authob  of  Wav»ilt. 

ri826.J 
Addressed  to  '  Mr.  Cowper,  Author  of  '  The  Pioneers,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc' 

The  original  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  signed  'The  Author  of  Waverly,'  and  writ- 
ten in  his  own  hand,  was  given  to  Mr.  Ingraham,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Carey,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  former  gentleman.  The  few  words 
of  mine,  which  precede  it,  were  written  to  establish  its  authenticity. 

Of  the  result  of  the  plan  that  is  here  published,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than 
that  it  failed  entirely.  But  a  few  explanations  seem  proper,  on  account  of  some 
confusion  in  the  dates.  The  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  dated  Paris,  November  26tb, 
the  year  being  omitted.  On  the  26th  November,  1826,  agreeably  to  the  diary,  he  was 
at  Abbotsford.  The  letter  was  handed  to  me,  after  being  signed  in  my  presence,  on  the 
sixth  of  November,  1826,  and  was  forwarded  by  me  to  Carey  and  Lea,  on  the  ninth  of  th« 
same  month.  In  this  letter  I  am  called,  '  Mr.  Coirpcr,  author  *<{  the  Pioneers,  etc.  etc.* 
although  my  name  in  the  diary  is  correctly  spelled,  as  it  was  also  in  sundry  notes 
and  letters  received  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  error  in  the  date  may  be  attributed  to 
an  ill-digested  attempt  to  preserve  his  incognito,  or  it  may  have  been  accidental. 

The  writer  of  a  uiary,  in  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  he  do  not  destroy 
it  while  living,  is  virtually  the  publisher  of  that  diary.  I  now  appeal  to  every  fiir-niinded 
man,  let  biin  belong  to  what  country  he  may,  whether  Sir  Walter  Scott  might 
not  have  omitted  some  of  the  'gentle  ravishing,'  and  the  *  explosions'  of  French 
compliments,  to  givj  place  to  a  few  words  in  his  diary,  on  the  subject  of  this  appeal  to 
a  *  great  people.' 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  by  almost  every  friend  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this 
affair,  that  it  is  probable  Mr.  Lockhart  has  mutilated  the  diary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  spirit  in  which  he  is  thought  to  have  reviewed  a  late  work  of  mine  on  England. 
This  I  do  not  believe.  The  diary  is  incorrect,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  in  a  variety  of 
other  things,  as  well  as  in  its  dates.  I  did  not  breakfast  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  the  day 
that  I  met  him  at  the  Boirce  of  the  Princess  Galitzin,  for  instance,  but  the  day  before; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lockhart  wrote  the  review  in  question.  Indeed,  I  cannot  believe 
the  latter,  without  entertaining  the  worst  possible  opinion  of  his  veracity,  on  more 
accounts  than  one.  The  reviewer  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  he  did  not  know  of  my 
being  in  England,  etc.,  while  I  have  given  an  account  of  my  being  at  two  dinners  with 
Mr.  Lockhart,  as  well  as  of  his  introducing  me  to  Mrs.  Lockhart.  I  have  understood 
this  supererogatory  statement  to  be  an  avowal  of  the  editor  of  the  review,  that  he  had 
no  connexion  with  that  particular  article;  a  connexion,  by  the  way,  of  which  every 
man  who  is  at  all  scrupulous  on  the  points  of  truth  and  decency,  would  naturally  be 
very  anxious  of  clearing  himsel£ 

Enough  has  probably  bcon  said,  to  show  that  Mr.  Lockhart  could  not  have  written 
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the  reTiew,  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  its  author;  but  00  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity  oflbrs  to  rebuke  the  provincial  credulity  of  a  Tcry  presuming,  and  yet  a  very  igno- 
rant, portion  of  the  American  reading  public,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  presenting 
another  circumstance,  which  goes  to  confirm  this  impression.  With  a  view  to  throw 
discredit  on  me,  and  in  that  strain  of  audacious  falsehood  which  distinguishes  his  whole 
article,  the  reviewer  asserts  that  a  breakfast  in  London  is  considered  but  an  equivocal 
compUment,  and  is  only  given  to  those  of  whose  characters,  manners,  or  social  condi- 
tion, there  is  some  doubt.  The  review  ond  the  diary  were  in  press  simultaneously,  and 
their  respective  proof-sheets  must  have  been  under  examination  at  the  same  time.  Now 
it  appears  by  the  latter,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  either  had  company  to  breakfast  himselfj 
when  in  London,  in  1826,  or  breakfasted  out,  nearly  every  day  of  his  two  visits,  in 
going  to,  or  returning  from,  Paris.  What  is  more,  he  breakfasted  at  some  of  the  very 
houses  where  I  breakfasted,  and  with  some  of  the  very  same  companions.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  is  not  so  dull  a  man  as  to  make  a  blunder  so  egregious  as  that  connected  with 
these  facts.  Again :  the  reviewer  ridicules  my  observations  concerning  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  celebrated  description  of  th«  clilTs  of  Dover,  by  Shakspearc,  even  perverting 
my  meaning,  and  my  language,  in  order  to  do  so.  It  appears,  oddly  enough,  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  diary,  (November  ninth,)  has  the  following  words:  *The  cliff  to 
which  Shakspeare  gave  his  immortal  name,  is,  as  the  world  knows,  a  great  deal  lower 
than  his  description  implied.  Our  Dover  friends,  justly  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their 
clifT,  impute  this  diminution  of  its  consequence  to  its  having  fallen  in  repeatedly  since 
the  poet's  time.  /  Uiink  it  more  likely  that  the  imagination  of  Shakspearej  teritinfff 
pcrhapSf  at  a  period  long  a^fler  he  may  hare  seen  the  rock^  liad  described  it  such  as  he 
conceited  it  to  have  been.  Beside,  Shakspeare  was  born  in  a  flat  country,  and  Dover 
cliff  is  at  least  lofty  enough  to  have  suggested  the  exaggerated  features  to  his  fancy.' 
No  one  can  read  this,  the  observations  I  have  made  in  the  book  on  England,  and  the 
reviewer's  comments,  and  then  suppose  Mr.  Lockhart  to  have  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  review.* 

I  beUeve  this  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  diary  to  be  strictly  his  own,  and  1  know  it 
to  be  incorrect,  in  several  particulars,  that  do  not  aH'ect  myself.  One  important  omission 
has  been  exposed,  and,  I  think,  proved.  As  to  the  opinions,  the  following  fact  may  esta- 
blish still  more.  Sir  W- alter  Scott  speaks  of  the  extraordinary  acquirements  of  Madame 
de  Boufllcrs.  This  may  be  true  enough ;  but  oil  that  he  could  know  personally  on  that 
point,  was  obtained  in  an  interview  of  a  very  few  minutes,  in  a  crowded  room,  and 
through  the  medium  of  a  language  that  he  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  or  understood  when 
spoken  ! 

There  is  one  other  indirect  allusion  to  myself  in  this  diary,  as  the  author  of  the  Pilot. 
'  O^ttMr  21.  — Hurried  away  to  sec  honest  Dan  Terry's  theatre,  called  the  Adelphi, 


*  This  rnview  is  said  to  bare  bnou  written  hjr  onn  formerly  counectod  with  the  nukrine  affairt  of 
Great  Briuiu.  In  a  note,  speakioif  of  my  having  objected  to  Sbakspcare'a  making  the  fradatioo 
of  comparison  from  tho  abip  to  the  boat,  and  fVom  the  boat  to  the  buoy,  in  conaezion  with  this  very 
subject,  this  person  says  :  '  We  have  taken  tho  trouble  of  inquiring  how  the  proportion  really  ij, 
and  we  arf  infurroed,  that  of  a  sloop  of  war,  thr  jolly-boat  in,  in  rouud  numbers,  about  one  sixth  of 
the  length  of  iho  hull,  and  the  buoy  one  >i\th  of  the  jolly-boat ;  so  that,  even  in  this  miserable  detail, 
our  nautical  critic  is  absolutely  wrong.'  By  lenfftk,  thin  person  must  mean  dimentioms,  or  ho  meaoa 
a  quibble.  The  point  in  discussion  was  size,  as  seen  from  a  height,  and  a  n>pe-yarn  a  mile  ionjf 
would  not  00  visible  at  a  hundred  yardi^.  If  thia  proposition  be  true,  the  jolly-boat  of  a  ship  of  aiz 
hnudred  tons  burthen,  must  itjtelf  be  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen !  It  is  said  to  be  a  poor  rule  that 
will  not  work  both  ways ;  so  wo  will  put  this  to  another  lest.  The  dimeasioni  of  the  jolly -boat  of  a 
abip  of  six  hundred  tons,  are  actually  about  equal  to  one  tonin  meaiurenent;  and  it  follows,  neeaa- 
sarily,  from  the  reviower'n  propositioa,  that  it  would  hold  six  hundred  buoys!  It  is  N:arcely  rcquirad 
to  tall  any  m.m.  of  two  sound  idea*,  that  the  distance  which  would  dimiaish  a  ship  to  the  apparent 
siaa  of  her  bout,  would  swallow  up  the  latter  entirely ;  but  this  fact  was  much  too  profound  foriha 
saraeity  of  the  contributor  of  the  t^uarterly.  Rut  the  article  is  unworthy  of  uolice,  except  a*  it  ia 
connected  with  the  other  muttern  luid  before  the  render. 
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where  we  saw  the  Pilot,  (the  drama,)  from  an  American  novel  of  that  name.  It  is  ez* 
tremely  popular,  the  dramatist  having  seized  on  the  whole  story,  and  turned  the  odimu 
and  ridiculous  parts,  aaaigntd  by  tht  original  author  to  the  Britithf  against  the  Yan- 
kees  themselves.  There  is  a  quiet  effrontery  in  this,  that  is  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter.* Coming  from  an  ordinary  man,  I  should  conceive  this  opinion  unworthy  of 
attention.  The  novel  and  the  drama  are  both  before  the  world,  and  I  leave  it  for  gen- 
tlemen, English  or  American,  to  decide  on  the  spirit  and  tone  of  each ;  but,  just  thirteen 
days  after  the  date  of  this  entry,  Sir  VVnlter  Scott  met  the  author  of  the  Pilot,  and  his 
first  words,  when  the  common  salutations  had  been  paid,  were  a  compliment  on  the 
liberality  and  courtesy  the  latter  had  shown  to  the  English,  while,  agreeably  to  an 
author's  privilege,  he  had  maintained  the  proper  ascendency  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Difiercnt  individuals  will  judge  the  omission  pointed  out  in  the  diary  difTercntly,  or 
according  to  their  several  moral  ♦omperaments;  but,  after  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  here,  I  trust  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  having  exaggerated  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
course I  had  with  Sir  Waller  Scott,  duri^ig  his  visit  to  Paris,  m  182G. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  Fenimorx  Coopeb. 


The  *  Palmtba  Lbttebs'  in  England.  —  The  last  number  of  the  *  London  and 
Westminster*  Quarterly  Review  contains  an  elaborate  critique  upon,  and  very  copious 
extracts  from,  the  '  Palmyra  Letters.'  The  reviewer  opens  his  article,  by  quoting  a  para- 
graph from  Miss  Martineav's  '  Society  in  America,'  wherein  that  clever  peripatetic 
philosopheress  refers,  in  laudatory  phrase,  to  the  *  Letters,'  and  the  Knickebbockeb,  in 
which  they  first  met  her  eye,  where,  with  her  previous  impressions,  derived  from  such 
specimens  of  American  periodical  literature  as  she  had  then  seen,  she  says  she  scarcely 
expected  to  find  merit  so  exalted.  This  strong  testimony,  it  is  affirmed,  excited  a  natural 
desire  in  the  mind  of  the  reviewer  for  a  nearer  acquaintonce  with  a  production  so 
highly  commended.  After  remarking  that  there  is  ample  food  for  love  and  admiration 
in  the  volumes,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  style  will  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of 
Fenelon,  by  its  union  of  a  gentle  and  peace-loving  spirit  with  the  warmest  sympathy 
for  the  active  and  energetic  virtues ;  ar.  u  striking  facility  of  kindling  with  the  imagi- 
nation, merely,  at  the  conception  of  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  mortal  struggle,  is  espe- 
cially noted.  Another  prominent  merit  claimed  for  the  'Letters,'  is,  that  they  present, 
for  the  first  time,  a  living  picture  of  very  ancient  scenes  and  manners.  The  historical 
period  is  most  feliciiousily  chosen.  During  the  reign  of  Nero  or  Vespasian,  and  Con- 
stantine,  Christianity  was  working  itself  upward  from  the  poorest  and  most  despised 
classes,  through  the  wholebody  of  civilized  society,  while  military  despotism  was  in  the 
same  time  working  downward.  It  is  within  this  space  of  history,  that  the  episode  of 
Palmyra,  that  magnificent  Venice  of  the  great  Syrian  desert,  occurs;  and  our  corres- 
pondent is  declared  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who  has  illustrated  the  era  in  which 
the  power  of  Christianity  began  to  be  felt,  and  its  under- currents  to  flow,  with  ever-in- 
creasing rapidity,  in  silent  and  unseen  depths.  The  great  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  the  desert  is  clothed  with  the  very  spirit  of  poetry  and  romance.  Characters  and 
events  are  described  with  great  beauty  ond  power,  and  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  facta  of 
history,  while  a  strong  dramatic  interest  pervades  the  entire  performance.  The  re- 
viewer observes,  in  conclusion,  that  without  being,  perhaps,  theUterary  Messiah,  which 
Miss  Mabtineau  says  the  American  people  ore  looking  for, '  there  is  that  in  the  writer 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  literature,  deserves  to  be  prized  most  highlyi^and  which 
entitles  him  to  a  most  honorable  place  among  the  writers,  not  only  of  his  own  country, 
but  of  ours,  at  the  present  rime.  We  do  not  refer  to  his  extraordinary  power  of  throwii( 
his  own  mind,  and  of  making  his  readers  throw  theirs,  into  the  minds  and  into  thecu> 
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eumstances  of  persons  who  lived  far  ofT,  and  long  ago ;  of  making  us  see  things  as 
those  persons  saw  or  might  have  seen  them.  We  give  him  a  higher  praise.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  (and  among  writers  of  fiction  they  were  never  so  few  as  in  this  age)  who 
can  conceive,  with  sufficient  strength  and  reality  to  be  able  to  represent,  genuine,  un- 
forced nobleness  of  character.'  It  is  an  additional  title  to  praise  in  the  author,  that  he 
has  nobly  elevated  the  character  of  woman,  in  such  portraitures  as  those  of  Zonobia, 
Fausta,  and  Julia.  This  is  an  imperfect  synopsis  of  the  review  in  question;  which  we 
submit  to  the  reader,  with  the  relevant  or  suggested  inquiry,  whether  he  does  not  per* 
ceive,  in  the  materiel  shadowed  forth,  in  the  *  Letters  from  Rome,'  in  the  last  and  pre- 
sent number,  a  field  as  wide  and  fruitful  for  such  a  reaper,  as  was  occupied  so  success- 
fully in  gathering  the  rich  harvest  of  the  '  Letters  from  Palmyra?'  If  the  reader  does 
not,  we  wot  who  does. 


THK    ORAAJA. 

Park  Theatse.  — Since  our  last  commimication  on  theatrical  matters,  diverse  and 
interesting  have  been  the  doings  at  this  house.  The  '  Love  Chase'  has  been  produced, 
and  many  times  repeated,  to  the  delight  of  some,  the  satisfaction  of  others,  and  to  the 
regret,  we  hope,  of  all  who  ever  placed  faith  in  the  genius  of  the  author  of  the  Hunch- 
back. It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  a  labored  criticism  of  the  'Love  Chase.'  To 
say  that  it  possesses  but  few  of  the  beauties  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  Knowles,  and  many, 
very  many^  of  their  worst  faults,  is  only  to  repeat  the  judgment  already  bestowed  upon 
it.  To  Mrs.  Shaw's  delightful  manner,  and  sprightly  acting  of  the  part  of  'Constance,' 
is  to  be  attributed  the  temporary  success  of  the  play.  The  rest  of  the  characters, although 
generally  well  sustained,  do  not  in  themselves  possess  sufficient  merit  to  raise  the  piece 
above  the  inglorious  level  of  mediocrity.  In  all  of  the  late  productions  of  Shebioan 
Knowles,  there  is  an  atfected  imitation  of  the  quaint  stylo  of  the  old  masters,  sufficiently 
palpable  to  make  the  'judicious  grieve;'  but  which,  in  the  play  of  the  ' Love  Chase,*  is 
carried  to  the  extent  of  flat  absurdity.  The  most  common  prose  sentence,  is  here,  by  the 
simple  transposition  of  words,  metamorphosed  into  what  the  author  no  doubt  compla- 
cently considers  an  antique  model  of  the  true  blank  verse;  and  sooth  to  say,  it  is  indeed 
of  the  blankest.  Without  a  poetical  thought,  without  even  the  dignity  of  elevated  lan- 
guage, string  after  string  of  this  hallucinated  prose  is  drawn  out,  and  made  to  express 
the  common-place  nothings  of  the  dramatis  persona?,  as  it  might  be  thus: 

rRO«E  IN  A  STATE  OF  SOB  RICTY  i  THE  SAME,  *  A  LITTLE  ELEVATED.' 


ft  was  cloudy  llih  inortiinff  nt  suorisc,  and  if 
this  east  wind  holdji,  I  slioiild  not  woudrr  if  wo 
had  rain  l>cfnre  nifrbl ;  so,  Gertrude,  dear,  1  would 
advise  you  to  put  on  your  India  rubbers,  if  you 
are  going  out. 


Aro«f(  in  clouds  this  morn  tho  mooJy  sun 
Breathes  uow  tbu  wat'ry  orieut  its  sighH, 
Which  if  suspiring  ktill  its  purpose  hold, 
ncforc  tho  evening  hour  belike  *t  will  rain ; 
No,  iieighbur  (icrtrude,  in  the  open  street 
To  venture  not,  by  me  lie  well  advised, 
Without  encaseiuent  of  your  tender  feet 
lo  water-proof  catoutcbouci 


Wo  arc  forced  to  believe  that  this  system  of  bald  charlatanism  will,  if  persisted  in, 
totally  destroy  ihcjudt  effect  of  whatever  real  merit  tho  future  productions  of  Kvowum 
may  possess. 

A  divert\8cinent,  dramatized  from  the  'Pickwick  Papers,*  has  been  produced  at  the 
Park,  with  all  the  bustle  and  crowd  of  a  heterogenous  mass  of  characters,  but  without 
the  inimitable  comedy  which  belongs  to  the  original.  That  arch,  faithful,  and  philo- 
sophical wag,  Samivel  Veller,  loses  all  his  piquancy  and  smartness,  and  the  quiet, 
good-natured  absurdity  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Pickwick,  becomes  a  vapid  piece  of  stu- 
pidity. The  sleepy  fat  ooy,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Placiob,  is  tho  only  character  which 
seems  unadulturated  by  the  dramatic  transformation.  The  piece  is  in  three  acts,  and 
would  be  much  improved  by  tho  subtraction  of  two.  After  all  the  characters  have  once 
been  seen,  and  eacli  given  a  taste  of  his  peculiar  quality,  the  fun  of  the  thing  is  over,  and 
all  that  follows  is  necessarily  a  sort  of  repetition,  which  soon  becomes  dull  and  tiresome. 
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The  Batadkrx  has  been  danced  and  sung,  until  its  moat  excesaTe  admiran  ba?e 
been  surfeited.  Why  is  it  that  a  new  ballet  cannot  be  produced,  for  the  farther  display 
of  the  favorite  Lecomte  7  Both  herself  and  husband  have  shown  themselves  saperior 
artists,  in  separate  branches  of  theatrical  talent,  and  both  should  have  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  maintaining  the  high  opinion  which  they  have  gained,  by  some  novelty  which 
should  exhibit  them  in  situations  and  characters  not  entirely  worn  out. 

A  Mr.  Neafie  has  lately  appeared  at  this  house ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dull  season, 
and  the  almost  universal  prejudice  which  seems  to  exist  against  all  unfledged  tragedians, 
he  was  enabled  to  create  a  favorable  impression,  and  to  give  promise  of  something  more 
than  a  mere  walking  hero.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  the  almost  uni- 
versal stagnation  of  business-life  which  this  city  has  so  lately  experienced,  there  has 
been  an  unusual  degree  of  spirit  among  these  amateur  histrions,  who,  humbly  conscious 
of  that  'within  which  passeth  show,'  and  continually  feeling  the  romantic  influence  of 
the  'divine afflatus,'  as  it  breathes  like  the  'sweet  south'  over  the  sensitive  surface  of 
their  placid  cerebellsB,  are  ever  anxious  for  the  fitting  moment  wherein  to  'witch  the 
world'  by  the  brilliant  scintillations  of  their  towering  genius :  as  if  the  intellectual 
spirit  of  Kean,  Kemble,  Garbick,  and  Mas.  Sidoonb,  had,  through  some  divine  process, 
been  condensed  into  one  pure  essential  oil  of  superhuman  virtue,  one  tiny  drop  of  which 
were  enough  to  sublimate  and  transform  men  into  gods,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
anointing  the  souls  and  etherealizing  the  spirits  of  these  theatrical  aspirants,  who,  seiz- 
ing at  once  the  top  round  of  that  towering  ladder,  to  grasp  which  the  imforgotten 
great  thought  the  duration  of  a  life  too  short,  do  there,  with  the  utmost  complacency, 
flap  their  embryo  wings,  yet  innocent  of  feathers,  and  stretching  out  their  long, 
scraggy  necks,  scream  forth  a  cadence  which  they  fancy  has  the  true  twang  of  the 
bam- yard,  but  which  reminds  all  else  who  hear  it,  of  the  unsophisticated  gabble  which, 
of  a  soft  morning  in  June,  sometimes  breaks  the  stillness  of  a  goose-pond.  The  fore- 
going is  a  long  sentence,  certainly,  but  there  is  enough  of  truth  in  it  to  make  amends 
for  its  prolixity. 

Better  days  are  coming.  A  new  opera,  by  Balfe,  we  believe,  entitled  the  'Siege  of 
Rochelle,'  is  on  the  tapis,  for  M'de  Caradobi,  Brovgh,  and  Sheparo.  BmouoR  has 
added  much  to  his  reputation,  during  his  last  visit  to  America.  As  a  bass,  in  EUiglish 
opera,  the  Park  has  not  acknowledged  his  equal ;  and  from  the  good  taste  and  propriety 
with  which  he  executed  the  part  of  the  Marquis,  in  '  Fra  Diavolo,'  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  his  voice  admits  of  a  tone  which  the  pubUc  have  heretofore  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  appreciating.  Wc  hope,  on  his  return,  to  witness  him  again  in  some  tenor 
part. 

Mrs.  Wood,  'a  happy  wife,  and  happier  mother,  now,'  will  soon  be  among  us  again; 
and  the  cheering  melody  of  our  old  favorite  will  give  to  opera  its  wonted  influence,  and 
make  the  ^vall^  of  '  Old  Drury'  resound  again  with  the  welcoming  and  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  the  lovers  of  song.  The  Keeleys,  too,  are  coming,  those  nice  'little  people,* 
who  have  already  so  snugly  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  south-west  comer  of  our  afiec- 
tions.  They  are  coming,  to  moke  us  lough  with  one  eye,  and  cry  with  the  other. 
'  Give  them  God  speed !'  c. 


Foreign  Litbrabt  Summary.  —  Mr.  Addison,  the  distinguished  traveller,  is  pre- 
paring a  narrative  of  his  adventures  and  researches  at  Palmyra,  and  its  still  magnificent 
ruins,  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert.  Some  of  our  favorite  contributors  are 
coming  '  copiously'  before  the  English  reading  public.  Miss  Sedgwick's  'Live  and  Let 
Live,' '  Love  Token  for  Children,'  etc.,  are  announced  os  ready  for  publicatk>n,  as  also 
» Zenobia,  or  the  Fall  of  Palmyra'  —  our  *  Palmyra  Letters,*  under  a  new  title.  Pbbs- 
cott's  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella'  is  highly  commended  in  the  English  reviews  and  maga- 
zines.   A  second  edition  has  already  boon  called  for  in  this  country. 
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A  Talk  with  som  op  odr  ComBKspoin>KNTB.~  Among  our  unappropriated  literary 
■tores,  are  several  essays  and  narratives,  all  touching  upon  the  general  theme  of  child- 
hood, and  the  return  of  the  writers,  after  years  of  absence,  to  the  homes  of  their  youth. 
Some  of  these  are  characterized  by  deep  and  pure  feeling,  but  are  yet  wanting  in  no- 
Telty,  as  well  as  in  the  graces  of  finished  composition.  We  refer  to  them,  because  we 
desire  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  regard  with  indifference  these  out-pourings  of 
kindred  hearts.  They  honor  the  susceptible  sources  whence  they  well.  One  dwells 
upon  the  changes  his  birth-place  had  undergone,  since  he  last  beheld  it.  The  brook, 
along  whose  margin  he  had  so  often  wandered,  appeared  strangely  dwindled  to  a  mere 
rill.  Mountains  that  seemed,  in  his  young  imagination,  to  lie  along  the  very  horizon, 
were  now  but  a  little  way  off,  and  seemed  like  pigmy  hills,  scarcely  larger  than  the 
wind-row  of  the  mower,  in  the  meadow-field  of  summer.  Still  was  the  scene  fruitful 
to  him  of  cherished  memories.  In  that  meadow,  were  the  '  strawberry>spots ;'  in  those 
ploughed  fields  he  had  labored ;  and  along  those  swelling  uplands  he  had  loitered  a 
thousand  times,  echoing  back  the  voices  of  fellow  lads  on  the  opposite  hills.  Morn* 
ing,  noon,  and  night — the  warm  rain-storm  and  the  pleasant  sunshine  —  the  soft 
damp  snow-fall,  and  the  balmy  southern  wind  —  all  seasons,  spring  and  autumn,  sum- 
mer and  winter  —  all  had  a  charm  for  his  young  heart.  In  the  sweet  sadness  of  these 
clustered  remembrances,  he  finds  himself  leaning  upon  the  simple  head-stone  of  his 
mother's  grave,  just  as  the  'fire  in  the  west  fades  out,'  and  while  '  all  the  oir  a  solemn 
stillness  holds :' 

-'An  imofre  of  stone  he  stauds. 


And  hides  hii  face  in  his  trembling  handf.* 

He  looks  back  through  a  vista  of  vanished  years,  and  recalls  the  time  when  that 
affectionate  parent  beckoned  him  to  her  bedside,  and  with  her  pale,  cold  hand  upon  his 
young  head,  gave  him  a  mother's  dying  blessing.  Let  our  correspondents  keep  theso 
recollections  of  childhood  fresh  and  verdant,  and  believe  that  they  are  realized  in  many 
a  human  bosom. 


'The  following,'  says  a  new  contributor,  'is  a  humble  imitation  of  what  is  not  per- 
haps worth  imitating,  the '  Laura  Matilda'  style  of  '  sweet-pretty  poetry.'  We  think  it 
decidedly  good.  It  is  hardly  inferior  to  Swift's  celebrated  *  Lines  by  a  Person  of 
Quality :' 

Sbb  !  the  fragrant  twilight  whiipera 

O'er  the  orient  western  iky, 
While  Aorora'a  verdant  vespert 

Toll  his  evening  reign  is  nigh. 

Now  a  loader  ray  of  darkness 

Carols  o'er  the  effulgent  scene. 
And  the  lurid  light  is  markless 

On  the  horizon's  scattered  screen. 

Night  is  night  with  all  his  horrori 

Svrently  swerving  in  his  breast  ; 
And  the  ear  of  Fancy  borrows 

Morning's  mist  to  full  the  west 

But  ere  he  comes  with  all  his  splendor, 

Hark !  the  milky  way  Is  seen, 
Sighing  like  a  maiden  tender, 

In  her  bower  of  ruby  graen ! 


'  GivB  me  the  men  that  are  fat !'  said  honest  Jack  Falstaff.  Not  such  are  the  pre- 
dilections of  an  agreeable  correspondent,  who  has  sent  us  the  '  Confessions  of  an 
Ob6se.'  We  are  reluctant  to  publish  them.  Cui  bono  ?  They  certainly  can  be  of  no 
service  as  a  warning,  or  beacon ;  for  who,  by  taking  thought,  can  cease  to  grow  fat, 
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any  more  than  he  can  add  a  cubit  to  hia  stature?  Still  leia  will  they  be  likely  to 
amuse.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  the  ills  thatjC«M  it  heir  to — in  whom  every 
thing  that  is  eaten  turns  to  fat,  which  they  consider  '  an  oily  dropsy*  — surely  sach  will 
make  no  jest  of  it;  and  the  lean  seldom  laugh.  Our  correspondent  says  ho  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  means  to  write  a  volume  to  prove  that  hap- 
piness consists  in  motion.  He  argues  that  a  fat  man  presents  an  inversion  of  the 
order  of  nature  —  his  only  chance  of  tolerable  existence  consisting  in  that  which  na- 
ture abhors  as  much  as  a  vacuum  —  rest.  He  was  a  member  of  a  musical  party  —  a 
*  society  for  the  promotion  of  ihc  blowing  and  scraping  pleasures'  —  but  was  compelled 
to  resign.  He  could  n't  raise  the  wind^^  and  was  too  much  of  an  ob^se  to  draw  a  long 
bow,  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  He  looks  back  longingly  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
dancing,  and  especially  the  luxury  of  the  German  waltz,  his  favorite  in  leaner  days. 
His  arm  is  around  the  slender  waist  of  some  sweet  girl  of  seventeen  gentle  summers; 
ho  whirls  through  the  maze  of  motion,  thrilling  intensely  at  the  touch  of  her  hand,  the 
susurration  from  her  balm-breathing  lips,  and  the  glance  of  her  passionate  eye.  But 
he  breaks  the  charm,  by  the  exercise  of  walking  across  the  room,  and  grows  melancholy 
at  the  thought,  that  into  that  deep  well  of  rapture  he  has  been  contemplating,  bis  bucket 
will  go  down  no  more.  Nor  can  he  hymenizc.  His  form  is  not  *  the  genteel  thing.' 
Once,  in  despondeucy,  he  advertised  for  a  '  sleeping  partner*  for  life.  His  card  was 
answered  by  a  venerable  spinster,  who,  to  adopt  his  language,  had  '  lost  her  left  orb  of 
vision.'  She  assured  him,  that  should  they  succeed  in  coming  to  terms,  he  might  rely 
upon  her  having  a  single  eye  to  his  happiness,  and  rest  certain  that  her  views  of  things 
in  general  would  be  always  right.  At  the  interview  which  succeeded,  even  this  anti- 
quated piece  of  feminine  mortality  declined  the  proffered  honor.  *  He  was  so  fat  — she 
had  no  idea !    Good  morning,  Sir  I' 


Col.  Stone's  '  Life  of  Brant.'  —  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  pubhsh- 
ers,  Messrs.  Geobge  Deakbobn  and  Company,  for  an  examination  of  the  sheets  of  this 
very  interesting  work.  It  will  be  issued  in  all  the  present  month,  and  when  it  shall 
appear,  our  readers  will  have  occasion  to  find  that  it  is  far  more  varied  and  replete,  than 
its  unassuming  title  would  lead  them  to  imagine.  First,  as  to  its  adornments.  It  will 
comprise  two  elegant  volumes,  octavo,  of  about  550  pages  each,  and  will  be  embellished 
with  several  fine  engravings,  among  which  will  bo  one  of  Brant,  when  young,  in  gala 
costume,  in  England,  from  a  picture  by  the  celebrated  Romnev,  painted  for  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  another,  painted  when  the  chief  was  an  old  warrior,  both  engraved  by  Dick. 
It  will  also  contain  a  beautiful  portrait  of  General  Gansevoort,  the  hero  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  by  Prudhomme,  from  a  portrait  by  Stewabt,  together  with  a  portrait  of  the 
younger  Brant,  a  noble  fellow,  who  grappled  with  General  Scott,  at  the  battle  of 
Qucenston. 

The  hfe  of  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  is  a  string  to  hang  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
stirring  history  of  the  border  wars  of  the  revolution  upon,  but  also  the  Indian  wars  of 
1789  and  '95,  in  which  Brant  was  variously  engaged.  It  will  contain  much  of  Brant's 
correspondence,  together  with  the  border  difficulties  with  England,  respecting  the  long- 
agitated  question  of  the  surrender  of  the  north-western  posts.  The  work  will  be  fiill 
and  particular  in  its  details  of  the  border  revolutionary  campaigns,  north  and  west  of 
Albany,  together  with  other  incidental  sketches,  and  much  of  daring  individual  exploits. 
The  concluding  chapter  will  contain,  we  are  informed,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  younger 
Brant,  (who  died  of  cholera,  iii  1932,)  including  the  battle  of  Queenston ;  and  bringing 
the  history  of  the  family  down  to  the  decease  of  the  aged  widow,  in  November,  1837» 
Indeed,  we  are  surprised  at  the  extent  and  variety  of  facts  and  incidents  embraced  in 
the  volumes ;  and  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  reader  confidently  to  expect  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  native  works  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  issued  frem  the 
American  press. 
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Odd  Changs. — There  is  great  difficulty  experienced,  in  these  days  of '  shin-plasters,' 
in  making  change ;  but  we  have  heard  of  two  recent  instances,  where  ingenuity  was 
put  in  successful  requisition  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  change.  A  rude  fellow,  while 
before  the  police  magistrate  for  some  nocturnal  misdemeanor,  was  fined  nine  dollars, 
for  eighteen  oaths,  uttered  in  defiance  of  official  warning  tliat  each  one  would  cost  him 
fifty  cents.  He  handed  a  ten  dollar  note  to  the  Justice,  who  was  about  returning  the 
remaining  one  to  the  delinquent,  when  he  broke  forth:  'No,  no!  —  keep  the  whole! 
VU 8\DearxtoxUV  And  he  piocceded  to  expend  the  'balance'  in  as  round  and  con- 
densed a  volley  of  personal  denunciation,  as  had  ever  saluted  the  ears  of  the  legal  func- 
tionary. He  then  retired  content.  Something  similar  was  the  '  change*  given  to  one  of 
our  hack -drivers,  by  a  jolly  tar,  who  was  enjoying  'a  sail'  in  a  carriage  up  Broadway. 
A  mad  bull, '  with  his  spanker-boom  rigged  straight  out  abaft,'  or  some  other  animal, 
going  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  an  hour,  in  the  street,  attracted  Jack's  attention,  as 
he  rode  along;  and  unable  to  let  the  large  plate-glass  window  down,  he  broke  it  to 
atoms,  that  he  might  thrust  forth  his  head.     '  A  dollar  and  a  half  for  t}\at  /'  says  Jehu. 

*  Vot  of  it? — here's  the  blunt!'  replied  the  sailor,  ha:      .g  the  driver  a  three  dollar  note. 

*  I  can't  change  it,'  said  the  latter.     '  Well,  never  mind,'  rejoined  the  tar ; '  this  '11  make 
it  right.'    The  sudden  crash  of  the  other  window,  told  the  driver  in  what  manner  the 

*  change'  had  been  made. 


CoNTBiBUTiONS  PROM  ^BBOAo. —  We  are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  lines  by  the  author 
of  'Ernest  Maltravers,'  in  the  present  number,  to  the  kindness  of  an  American  friend  in 
London,  who  was  permitted  to  copy  them  from  the  richly-filled  album  of  a  distinguished 
English  lady,  herself  a  writer  of  no  mean  repute,  and  a  correspondent  of  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  Frazer's  Magazine,  etc.  We  are  promised,  also,  an  original  poem  by  Moobx, 
from  the  same  source.  A  series  of  'Tales  of  Scotland,*  entitled  'The  Cairn  of  Lizzy,* 
'The  Meteor- Stone,'  'The  Election  Test,'  and  'The Parting,'  have  also  been  sent  us. 
They  proceed  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  reporter  to  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
and  seem,  from  the  cursory  perusal  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  them,  since  their  late 
receipt,  to  resemble,  in  their  general  style  and  character,  the  'Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life.'  While,  however,  we  appreciate  the  compliment  these  latter  contributions 
pay  to  the  reputation  of  our  work,  we  are  constrained  to  plac?  them  in  the  back-ground, 
for  the  present ;  since  our  numerous  Amebican  contributors  have  claims  upon  our 
pages,  with  which  we  can  permit  no  transatlantic  communications,  of  any  length,  to 
interfere.  Ours  i.s  an  American  Magazine,  and  we  'go  for' domestic  manufactures^ 
whether  of  the  hand  or  the  intellect. 


'Celestial  £*  .;NEBY.'--Tliis  admiroble  work,  !)y  our  correspondent  Dr.  Dick,  the 
distinguished  author  of  '  The  Christian  Philosopher,'  has  been  published  by  Habpeb 
AND  Bkothrb:^,  OS  onc  of  tltc  voluuics  of  tlveir  excellent  Family  Library.  Its  second 
title,  'The  W^onders  o:"  the  Planetary  System  Displayed,'  expresbcs  its  character  per- 
fectly, end  must  excite  a  desire  to  read  it,  in  every  mind  that  seeks  improvement  in 
knowledge.  In  the  preparation  of  his  work.  Dr.  Dick  displays  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  with  great  skill  in  divesting  it  of  all  scientific  difficulty.  The  widely- 
circulated  article  upon  the  'Rings  of  Saturn,'  in  the  February  number  of  the  Kkickee- 
bockbb,  was  condensed  by  the  author  from  the  mss.  of  this  work,  and  may  afibrd  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  very  interesting  character  of  its  contents.  We  confess  we 
have  never  before  been  able  to  acquire  so  distinct  and  clear  an  idea  of  the  magnitudes, 
motions,  and  other  phenomena,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  we  have  derived  from  those 
descriptions,  aided  by  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  engravings  with  which  the  text  of 
the  volume  before  us  is  illustrated.  It  is  our  intention  to  notice  it  more  at  large,  here- 
after. 
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A  New  Work  by  Hood.  —  Let  the  reader  scan  the  clustering  latent  puna  and  Yerbal 
jingles,  which  abound  in  the  annexed  announcement  of  a  comic  work  by  Hooo: 
*  Hood's  Own,  or  Laughter  from  Year  to  Year;  being  former  runnings  of  his  comic 
vein,  with  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  for  general  circulation.  The  principle,  of  con> 
densation  at  a  high  pressure,  has  been  employed  to  place  the  book  in  the  reach  of  all. 
There  is  nothing  low  about  it,  however,  except  the  price.'  We  have  j^Ianeed  over  the 
initiatory  number,  and  rejoiced  in  it.  It  is  replete  with  the  richest  humor;  and  wc  are 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  George  Dearborn  is  tu  reprint  the  work,  in  monthly  parts,  with 
fac  similes  of  all  the  engravings.  Hood  is  a  true  laughing  philosopher,  and  makes  his 
readers  such.  He  says  a  laugh  is  the  best  vocal  music  —  a  glee  in  which  every  body 
can  take  a  part.  He  would  have  even  the  most  desponding  take  heart.  '  Things  may 
take  a  turn,'  as  the  pig  said  on  the  spit.'  '  The  Pugsley  Papers'  are  worth  the  price  of 
a  year's  numbers.  A  London  shoe-maker  and  his  family  become,  by  the  will  of  a 
deceased  relation,  the  occupants  of  a  country  estate,  which  they  manage  as  might  be 
anticipated.  Miss  Dorothy  Pugsley  writes  to  a  London  friend :  '  As  1  know  you  will 
like  country  delicacies,  you  will  receive  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  when  it  comes,  and  I 
mean  to  add  a  cheese,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  one  to  stick  together.'  She  promises,  also, 
some  family  pork,  as  they  *  wring  a  pig's  neck  on  Saturday.'  The  old  lady,  in  her 
epistle,  complains  of  smokey  chimneys,  in  which  hams  are  suspended ;  but  adds,  com- 
placently, that  '  what  is  to  be  cured,  must  be  endured.'  Her  son,  in  attempting  to 
plough,  'met  with  agricultural  distress.  As  soon  as  he  whipped  his  horses,  the  plough 
stuck  its  nose  into  the  earth,  and  tumbled  over  head  and  heels!'  The  old  gentleman's 
letter  *  smells  of  the  shop.'  He  writes  that  the  cows  had  all  run  away,  *  except  those 
that  had  burst  themselves  in  the  clovcr-ficld?,  and  a  small  dividend,  as  I  may  say,  of 
one  in  the  pound  !'  He  adds :  '  Another  item ;  the  pigs,  to  save  bread  and  milk,  have 
been  turned  into  the  woods  for  acorns,  and  is  an  article  producing  no  returns,  aa  not  one 
has  yet  come  back.    Poultry  ditto.' 


Authorship  or  *The  Doctor.'— Frazer's  London  Magazine  is  somewhat  of  the  latest 
in  tracing  the  authorship  of  'The  Doctor'  to  Robert  Southey.  It  adopts  many  of  the 
conclusions  and  arguments  advanced  in  an  elaborate  article,  published  long  since  in  this 
Magazine,  wherein  the  paternity  of  the  work  in  question  was  established  beyond  all 
poradventure.  Among  the  additional  proofis  mentioned  in  'Frazer,'  are:  'The  author  of 
Wavcrly  never  quoted  Scott:  that  was  enough.  The  author  of  the  Doctor  alwayt 
quotes  Southey  :  that  is  enough.'  The  reviewer  adds :  '  Who  would  quote  the  odes, 
ballads,  minor  poems,  Thalaba,  Kchama,  Roderick,  Wat  Tyler,  Histories,  Omniana,  etc. 
of  Southey,  his  private  correspondence,  and  his  domestic  conversation  —  who  but 
Southey  himself,  in  such  a  book  as  this?  Not  that  they  are  not  all  very  good,  but 
they  would  hardly  occur  as  often  to  any  body  else.' 


New  Work  ey  Mr.  Cooper.— A  new  work  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  H.  and  E.  Phin- 
HEY,  Cooperstown,  entitled  'The  American  Democrat,  or  Hints  on  the  Civic  and  Social 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  by  J.  Fenimorb  Cooper,'  will  soon  be  published.  The 
title  affords  a  clue  to  its  general  scope  and  character. 


«*«  Several  notices  of  ParopbleU.Keporti,  Ad  Jre»er,  etc.,  with  one  or  two  books  of  iastrvc- 
tion,  have  l>een  omitted,  thr6u?h  a  press  of  matter  in  this  department.  They  will  receive  early 
attention. 


Erratum.  —  In  the  « Letters  from  Rome,'  in  the  March  number,  ticvenih  line  from  thr  top  of  pare 
201,  reHdfi,mc  tor  form,  m  the  fulluwing  sentence :  •  Rome  i*  not  fallen,  nor  the  fmme  of  the  Su- 
rynte  hurt  for  tlii^' 
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LIFE    AND    OPINIONS    OF    SOCRATES. 


BT     REV.     O.     W.     BBTHVHK. 


Few  subjects  of  study  reward  our  pains  so  well,  as  the  lives  of  the 
greatly  good,  in  past  ages.  The  example  of  those  who  are  eminent 
m  virtue  among  ourselves,  has  not  an  equal  influence ;  for  beside  a 
suspicion  of  their  sincerity,  which  men  cherish  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  confess  themselves  outdone  by  others  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, there  is  a  real  imperfection  in  every  thing  human,  which 
will  not  bear  to  be  looked  at  too  closely.  Good  character,  like  a 
good  picture,  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  from  such  a  distance 
that  the  shadows  of  present  jealousy  may  not  fall  upon  it,  and  after 
time  has  mellowed  the  coloring,  which,  to  be  impressive  and  lasting, 
must  be  strong.     This  led  Lord  Bacon  to  say,  that  '  death  extin- 

^uisheth  envVf  and  openeth  the  gate  to  good  famie  ;'*  and  the  twin 
ramatists  of  his  time  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  honest  man,  op- 
pressed by  wrong,  the  bitter  exclamation : 

*0h,  Antiquity  I 
Thy  rare  examples  of  nobility 
Are  out  of  imitation,  or  at  leant 
So  lamely  followed,  that  thou  art 
As  much  before  this  age  in  virtue 
As  in  time.'t 

But  among  the  '  rare  examples'  of  moral  dignity,  which  the  his- 
tory of  heathen  nations  affords  us,  Socrates  deserves  the  highest 
place,  whether  we  consider  the  disinterested  and  firm  devotion  of 
nimself  to  the  true  welfare  of  mankind,  the  singular  modesty  of  his 
searches  afler  truth,  or  the  remarkable  agreement  of  many  doc- 
trines which  he  taught,  with  that  better  wisdom,  now  shed  upon 
our  souls  by  light  from  above.  The  best  of  the  ancients  freely 
rewarded  his  memory  with  this  honor,  and  the  greatest  of  modem 
poets,  (*  who,'  Mackintosh  observes, '  from  the  loftiest  eminence  of 
moral  genius  ever  reached  by  mortal,  was  perhaps  alone  worthy  to 
place  another  crown  upon  his  brow,'|)  says  : 

*■  Him  well  inspired  the  orade  pronoanced 
Wisest  of  men  I' 


*  Essay  on  Death. 

t  BsAUMOirr  and  Flxtchbb.    '  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune.'  Act  I.,  sc  1. 
t  History  of  Ethical  Philosophy. 
VOL.  zi.  50 
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Alluding  to   a  Delphic  response   given  during  bis  life  time,  that 

'  Sophocles  was  wise,  Euripides  wiser, 
But  Socrates  wisest  of  all.* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  his  fame,  it  is  only  after 
much  and  cautious  study,  that  we  can  form  any  just  opinion  of  hii 
character  and  philosophy.  His  very  virtue  made  him  enemies,  not 
only  in  his  own  day,  hut  in  subsequent  times;  and  some  pious 
fathers  of  the  church,  unduly  fearful  lest  his  character  for  wisdom 
and  goodness  might  seem  to  disprove  the  necessity  of  revelation, 
have  roost  uncaudidly  repeated  their  foul  and  baseless  slanden 
against  him  ;*  while,  within  a  few  years,  a  learned  translator  of 
Aristophanes,  in  his  zeal  for  his  favorite  poet,  whose  matchless 
power  of  language  but  ill  atones  for  his  indecent  scurrility,  has 
virulently  though  unsuccessfully  assailed  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  admirers  have  been  excessive  in  his  praise ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  another  early  defender  of  our  faith,  in  a  transport  of  admira- 
tion, pronounces  him  a  Christian.!  Beside,  as  he  carefully  ab- 
stained from  making  any  records  with  his  own  hand,  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  him  principally  to  his  two  most  eminent 
disciples,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  both  of  them  professedly  his  eulo- 
gists. Xenophon,  except  when  he  is  speaking  of  arts,  or  historically 
of  scenes  in  which  he  himself  figured  so  gloriously,  is  well  known 
to  have  been  a  romancer.  While  Plato,  the  father  of  mystical 
philosophy,  (from  whom,  indeed,  the  modem  Kant  and  Coleridge 
have  derived  most  of  their  ingenious  but  useless  abstractions,)  de- 
lighted to  put  his  extravagant  theories  into  the  mouth  of  his  modest 
and  cautious  master ;  so  that  Socrates  himself,  on  hearing  one  of  bis 
Dialogues  read,  exclaimed,  '  What  does  not  this  young  fellow  make 
me  say  !*  A  careful  comparison  of  their  two  accounts  will  however 
give  us  much  that  may  be  relied  upon. 

Socrates  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  468th  year  before  Christ,  and 
lived,  from  infancy  to  his  death,  during  that  period  which  may  be  termed 
the  Augustan  age  of  Greece ;  the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Phidias  the 
sculptor,  Zeuxis  the  painter,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  the  histo- 
rians, itlschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  the  dramatists,  Hippo- 
crates, the  father  of  medicine,  and  the  splendid  though  luxurious 
Alcibiades.  These  were  all  known  to  ourphilosopher,  and  in  his  own 
time  he  was  greatest  among  the  great.  Though  the  son  of  poor  pa 
rents,  his  father  Sophroniscus  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  the  philosopher 
Anaxagoras.  Early  relinquishing  the  calling  of  his  father,  that  of  a 
sculptor,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  human  duties.  This  did 
not  prevent  his  proving  himself  practically  a  good  citizen,  and  a  brave 
man  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  saving  by  his  devoted 
valor  at  one  time  the  life  of  Xenophon,  and  at  another  that  of  Alci- 
biades. Afterward,  however,  he  mingled  little  in  public  afiain, 
(though  he  served  once  in  the  council  of  the  five  hundred,)  believing 
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himself  called  by  the  divinity  to  persuade  his  countrymeD  to  virtue 
aod  rational  religion.  For  this  end,  he  chose,  though  not  ostenta- 
tiously, a  life  of  poverty  and  self-denial,  looking  for  his  best  reward 
to  a  consciousness  of  integrity  in  this  life,  and  a  happy  immortality. 
Original  in  thought  and  eloquent  in  language,  though  so  ungainly  in 
person  as  to  resemble  a  satyr,  he  soon  drew  around  him  many  fol- 
lowers, and  among  them  the  noblest  in  birth  and  character  of  the 
Athenians.  Yet  this  blamelessness  and  usefulness  of  life  soon  ex- 
cited against  him  many  enemies,  in  the  vicious  and  turbulent  democ- 
racy of  his  native  city.  The  sophists,  or  false  philosophers,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  vexatious  quibbles  in  which  they  delighted, 
were  especially  enraged  against  him,  for  he  fearlessly  exposed  their 
mercenary  quackery  ;  and  because  he  taught  that  there  was  one 
supreme  overruling  Providence,  whose  'just  eyes  could  not  be 
blinded  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,'  but  loved  virtuous  actions  better 
than  sumptuous  forms,  tHey  accused  him  of  impiety  against  the  godi. 
Taking  advantage  also  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  peculiar'  pleasure  in 
teaching  young  men,  they  charged  him  with  an  unnatural  crime,  then 
lamentably  prevalent.  This  prompted  Aristophanes,  a  comic  poet, 
whose  gross  blackguardism  shows  the  baseness  of  his  soul,  to  bold 
the  teacher  of  virtue  up  to  ridicule,  in  his  comedy  of  the  '  Clouds,' 
showing  the  venerable  man  hanging  ridiculously  in  a  basket,  and 
teaching  the  most  disorganizing  doctrines.  The  comedy  was  not 
indeed  successful  at  first,  Socrates  himself  laughing  at  it ;  but  few 
characters  can  bear  up  against  ridicule  ;  and  the  poison  then  began 
to  work,  which  three-and-twenty  years  after  resulted  in  a  grave  public 
indictment  against  him  for  impiety  and  corrupting  the  youth.  Against 
these  charges  he  made  an  eloquent  and  dignified  defence,  retracting 
none  of  his  sentiments,  denying  the  charge  of  crime,  and  asserting 
that  his  countrymen  owed  him  reward,  not  punishment.  It  availed 
him  nothing  against  the  cruel  hate  of  wicked  men.  Some  say  the 
multitude  believed  the  charges ;  others,  that  ihey  were  exasperated 
against  him,  because  Critias,  a  renegade  disciple  of  his,  whom  he 
openly  rebuked  for  his  oppressiop,  was  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  that 
the  Spartan  Lysander  set  over  the  Athenians,  and  who  deluged  the 
city  with  blood.  But  alas  !  we  know  too  well  the  treatment  which 
wise  and  good  men  receive,  when  they  oppose  the  will  of  a  blind  and 
brutal  populace,  and  need  only  to  be  told  of  the  integrity  of  Socrates, 
to  account  for  his  condemnation  by  a  people  who  had  already  ban- 
ished Aristides,  because  they  were  tired  of  hearing  him  called  the 
just.  Athens  has  not  been  the  only  state,  where  public  virtue  has 
been  the  least  claim  to  popular  favor ;  or  where  it  were  not  easier  to 
gain  power  by  flattering  the  people  than  by  serving  them.  Alas ! 
again,  it  is  human  nature,  which  loves  even  tyranny  better  than  honest 
counsel ;  for,  in  the  language  of  the  modern  Euripides,  the  pure, 

classical  Talfourd : 

'  The  cloven  hearted  world 
Is  ever  eager  thus  to  own  a  lord. 
And  patriotfl  smite  for  it  in  vain.' 

The  best  defence  of  Socrates  is  found  in  the  remorse  of  the  Athe- 
nians. They  prosecuted  his  accusers  as  enemies  to  the  state,  putting 
Melitus,  one  of  the  two  most  active,  to  death,  and  banishing  the  other. 
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Anytus,  who  was  so  universally  execrated,  that  he  found  no  place  of 
refuge,  but  was  stoned  by  the  people  of  Heraclea,  aAer  they  had  cait 
him  out  of  their  city ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  Palamede*  of 
Euripides  was  performed,  and  an  actor  pronounced  the  line : 

*  Tou  have  given  to  crael  death  the  best  of  all  the  Greeks  f 

the  whole  audience,  reminded  of  Socrates,  burst  into  tears,  and  the 
theatre  resounded  with  lamentations  ;  for  which  reason  they  made  a 
decree  that  his  name  should  not  be  spoken  in  public  any  more. 

A  high  testimony  to  the  purity  of  his  character  is  also  found  in 
the  confession  of  Alcibiades,  who,  though  he  left  his  great  teacher 
that  he  might  pursue  projects  of  ambition  and  luxurious  pride,  de- 
clared, that  he  '  blushed  at  his  way  of  life,  whenever  be  thought  of 
Socrates,  and  at  times  almost  wished  him  dead,  and  no  longer  a  wit- 
ness of  his  pupil's  sharao.'t 

Condemned,  however,  he  was  to  drink  the  fatal  hemlock.  Thiity 
days  (owing  to  some  religious  ceremonies)  elapsed  between  his  sen- 
tence and  his  death,  which  was  not  only  worthy  of  his  life,  but  the 
summit  of  its  admirable  virtue.  He  spent  these  mournful  days, 
(mournful  to  those  who  loved  him,  but  full  of  calm  and  unfailioe 
hope  to  the  martyr  himself,)  in  conversing  cheerfully  with  his  disci- 
ples, exhorting  them  to  remain  stedfast  in  the  virtue  he  had  taught 
them,  and  confidently  to  expect  a  happy  immortality  in  the  divine 
presence,  as  the  reward  of  it.  An  account  of  this  sad  interval  is  given 
us  in  the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  the  simplest  and  most  affecting  of  all  his 
writings.  It  were  in  vain  to  attempt  translating  the  dying  scene  from 
the  Greek,  for  the  very  words  seem  to  sob,  and  the  sentences  moan 
as  if  they  came  from  a  broken  heart,  so  that  it  has  won  from  the 
learned  of  all  ages  the  tribute  of  tears,  as  if  our  universal  nature 
suffered  in  him.  Crito,  his  friend,  at  one  time,  by  bribing  the  jailer, 
had  made  every  arrangement  for  his  escape  ;  but  the  consistant  friend 
of  social  order  smiled  at  his  zeal,  and  refused  to  fly  from  a  mortality 
which  he  would  soon  meet,  wherever  he  might  go ;  declaring,  that  the 
injury  done  to  him,  under  color  of  the  law,  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  do  wrong  by  rebelling  against  the  public  authority.  Speaking 
kindly  to  the  executioner,  who  prepared  the  poison,  and  presented  it 
to  him,  not  without  tears,  he  calmly  drank  it  amidst  the  loud  sobbings 
his  friends  could  no  longer  restrain,  and  walking  up  and  down  his 
cell,  he  greatly  comforted  them,  until  the  torpor  seized  his  limbs ; 
then  lying  down,  he  wrapped  his  mantle  around  him,  and  with  a  slight 
tremor,  '  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  just,  of  Athena,'  breathed 
his  last,  leaving  to  all  ages  the  blest  assurance,  that 

*  Virtue  mav  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt, 
Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled ; 
Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall,  in  the  happy  trial,  prove  most  glory.'t 

The  opinions  of  Socrates  were,  considering  the  age  and  country 

*  This  playis  lost,  but  some  firagmeats,  and  among  them  this  sentence,  are  preserved. 
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in  which  he  lived,  as  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  elevation,  as 
his  life.  Before  him,  the  inquiry  of  philosophers  had  been  chiefly 
into  physical  causes ;  and  though  some  most  interesting  saying^s  of 
the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  Anaxagoras  in  particular,  are  recorded, 
yet  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Socrates  was  the  first  to  study  and 
teach  morals  as  a  science. 

Cicero  expressly  says  :  '  Socrates  was  the  first  who  brqught  down 
philosophy  from  the  skies,  placed  it  in  cities,  introduced  it  into 
families,  and  obliged  it  to  examine  into  life  and  morals,  good  and 
evil.'*  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  had  an  unjust  contempt  for  all 
acience,  except  that  of  mind,  thinking  it  better  for  us  to  inquire  what 
we  ought  to  do,  than  what  the  Deity  had  done.  He  was  provoked 
to  this  by  the  vain  and  quibbling  theorists  of  his  day ;  but  could  he 
have  knpwn  the  moral  dignity  which  in  modem  times  those  sciences 
have  acquired,  or  have  been  surrounded  by  such  expositors  of  phy- 
sical truth  as  now  adorn  the  world,  he  would  never  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  deny  their  studies,  that  he  might  exalt  his  own.  Socra- 
tes was,  however,  as  he  has  been  described  by  the  ingenious  though 
often  erroneous  historian  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  '  more  a  teacher  of 
virtue,  than  even  a  searcher  after  truth.'  Hence  his  opinions,  thou^ 
remarkable,  were  few. 

Ho  believed  most  firmly  in  the  existence  and  providence  of  one 
supreme,  self-existent,  and  spiritual  God.  Of  him  he  often  speaks 
in  the  singular  number,  delighting  to  give  him  the  name  of  the 
Superintending  God,  or  the  Goil  who  wisely  and  tenderly  cares  for 
us.  This  God,  he  believed,  could  only  be  served  by  sincere  virtue, 
having  more  regard  to  the  hearts  of  men,  than  the  most  costly  sacri- 
fices ;  quoting,  with  high  commendation,  an  oracle  which  declared, 
that  '  God  loved  the  thanksgivings  of  the  Lacedaemonians  better 
than  all  the  sumptuous  offerings  of  the  Greeks  ;  for,'  said  he,  '  it  is 
absurd  to  think  that  Deity,  like  a  false  judge,  can  be  bribed  by  pre- 
sents.' He  taught  the  duty  of  prayer,  which  he  said  required  much 
precaution  and  attention,  and  gave  his  followers  what  he  called  a 
most  excellent  and  safe  form  of  petition,  which  was  :  '  Great  God  ! 
give  us  the  good  things  that  are  necessary  for  us,  whether  we  ask 
them  or  not;  and  keep  evil  things  from  us,  even  when  we  pray  to 
thee  for  them.'  He  believed  that  virtue  consisted  in  obedience  to 
the  supreme  will  of  God,  which  we  were  to  learn  from  the  fitness 
of  things;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  rejected, 
as  a  vexatious  dispute  of  the  sophists,  the  question,  which  some 
have  started,  whether  there  is  not  a  radical  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  antecedent  to  the  divine  will.  Virtue,  he  believed,  waa 
always  rewarded,  and  vice  always  punished,  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
or ;  and  though  in  this  life  wrong  might  seem  to  be  more  successful, 
the  seeming  inequality  would  be  compensated  in  another.  For  he 
believed  also  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  declared  that  though 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  manner  of  our  existence  after  death,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  but  that  the  Deity  would  take  just  men  to  be  happy 
with  himself,  and  banish  the  wicked  to  a  correspondent  misery. 

These  were  the  principal  and  fundamental  articles  of  his  belief, 
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npon  which  he  based  all  his  instructions,  and  from  which  be  derived 
that  lofty  courage,  which  sustained  him,  throughout  life,  in  his  TixtQe. 
Plato,  his  ingenious  disciple,  less  modest  than  his  master,  has  car- 
ried them  out  still  farther ;  but,  as  we  have  said  before,  his  specula* 
dons  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  sentiments  of  Socrates. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  if  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  respecting 
the  unity  of  the  Sovereign  God,  were  so  pure,  how  it  was  that  he 
himself  engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  many  gods  of  Athens,  com- 
posing hymns  to  some  of  them,  during  the  interval  he  spent  in  pri- 
son, and  ordering  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to  Esculapius,  the  god  of 
health,  as  Plato  says  he  did,  in  his  last  moments  I  Several  things 
ought,  however,  to  be  considered  here.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  not  an  improbable  opinion,  that  his  disciples, 
eager  to  vindic-ate  his  fame  with  the  multitude,  for  their  ovn  sakes, 
invented  of  him,  in  these  respects,  what  was  not  strictly  true.  And 
then  again,  Socrates,  though  convinced  of  the  Supreme  Divinity, 
was  yet,  as  we  shall  show,  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  be  publicly  honored,  and  might  have  thought  it 
unwise  to  distrust  the  existing  modes  of  worship,  or  to  neglect  them 
himself,  until  some  better  way  was  discovered,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  to  favor  an  atheism  which  he  detested.*  Certainly,  if  he 
had  not  been  sincere  in  his  opinions,  he  need  not  have  died  under 
sentence  of  the  law ;  as  he  might  have  averted  his  condemnation  by 
timely  recanting.  Beside,  it  is  not  fairly  honest  to  condemn  a  man 
for  what  he  did  in  the  last  moment  of  mortal  weakness.  Socrates 
wished  his  last  act  to  be  an  act  of  piety ;  and  if  that  act  was  ordering 
a  sacrifice  to  a  false  god,  because  he  knew  no  better,  it  is,  I  repeat, 
most  uncharitable  to  condemn  so  good  a  man  for  one  such  act,  at 
such  a  time. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  Socrates,  with  his  disciples, 
and  Cicero  among  the  Latins,  used  the  word  divine  to  signify  intelli- 
gent being,  because  spiritually  resembling  God.  They  meant  by 
divine  what  we  mean  by  moral.  It  is,  however,  a  doctrine  of  our 
own  Scriptures,  that  the  God  of  All  employs  angelic  ministers  to 
execute  his  will,  whom  the  Jewish  doctors  call  angels  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  the  belief  in  a  number  of  inferior  gods,  was  a  corruption 
of  that  true  opinion.  Socrates  was  wrong,  if  he  really  worshipped 
them,  but  not  wrong  in  applying  to  them  the  epithet  divine^  iu  his 
sense  of  it. 

This  also  explains  somewhat  the  assertion  which  Socrates  is  said 
frequently  and  seriously  to  have  made,  that  he  had  within  him  a 
demon,  or  divine  being,  who  rebuked  him  when  he  had  done  wrong, 
and  urged  him  to  do  what  was  right.t  He  is  supposed  by  many  to 
have  made  these  declarations,  to  gain  greater  respect  for  his  doc- 
trines, as  Numa  pretended  to  hold  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria, 
that  the  Romans  might  be  better  persuaded  to  receive  his  laws,  and 
not  intrude  upon  the  privacy  in  which  he  prepared  them.  The 
ancients  discussed  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  this  demon,  or 
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god,  of  Socrates,  with  great  interest ;  and  among  the  rest,  Apulicns, 
a  Latin  disciple  of  Plato,  (who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,)  has  written  a  treatise,  in  which  he  learnedly  treats  of 
all  the  opinions  which  had  heen  offered  upon  the  subject  The  con* 
elusion  to  which  he  seems  to  come,  (for  he  is  not  very  clear  in  ex* 
pressing  himself,)  is  most  probably  the  correct  one.  The  in-dwelling 
aivine  spirit  of  Socrates  was  his  conscience.  Indeed,  a  modem  has 
pronounced  conscience  to  be  '  God's  vicegerent  in  the  soul  of  man ;' 
and  the  poet  Menander  has  a  line  to  the  same  effect : 

*In  all  morlals,  conscience  is  God.'* 

The  definition  of  Apulicus  is  curious,  and  deserves  to  be  repeated. 
'  He  of  whom  I  speak,'  says  he,  '  dwells  in  the  most  profound  re- 
cesses of  the  mind,  a  perfect  guardian,  a  singular  prefect,  a  domestic 
speculator,  a  proper  curator,  an  intimate  inspector,  an  assiduous 
observer,  an  inseparable  arbiter,  a  reprobatcr  of  what  is  evil,  ao 
approver  of  what  is  good ;  and  if  he  is  legitimately  attended  to, 
sedulously  known,  and  religiously  reverenced,  in  the  way  he  was 
reverenced  by  Socrates,  with  justice  and  innocence,  will  be  a  pre- 
dictor in  tiling  uncertain,  a  premonitor  in  things  dubious,  a  defen- 
der in  things  dangerous,  and  an  assistant  in  want.'t 

Another  question  will  naturally  arise  in  many  minds,  whether  tba 
fact  of  such  opinions  being  held  by  heathen  Socrates,  does  not  argue 
against  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation  ?  We  answer  no ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  whatever  be  the  arguments  of  the  modem  objector 
to  a  divine  revelation,  he  has  no  right  to  claim  Socrates  as  his 
associate. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  moral  opinions  of  Socrates  were  very 
defective.  This  is  seen,  among  other  instances,  in  the  manner  he 
treats  of  women.  He  never  seems  to  consider  their  moral  influence 
at  all.  They  are  only  regarded  by  him  as  the  mothers  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state,  and  as  little  more  than  necessary  evils.  The  hal- 
lowed influence  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  vital  connection  of 
female  purity  with  social  happiness,  was  to  him  unknown.  For  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  on  the  Republic,  Plato  (and  I  fear 
this  time  with  too  much  truth)  puts  into  his  mouth  the  following 
startling  sentence  :  '  These  things  are  now  ag^ed  on,  that  in  this 
city,  which  is  to  be  constituted  in  a  perfect  manner,  the  toomen  are  to 
he  common,  the  children  common,  and  the  education  common.'  And 
there  are  many  things  of  a  like  character  recorded  of  him  elsewhere. 
Knowing  this,  we  need  not  wonder  that  we  find  him  visiting  the 
witty  and  leamed  Aspasia,  and  the  less  celebrated  though  clever 
Tbrodota,  without  appearing  to  think  the  less  of  them,  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  most  infamous  profession.  Indeed,  it  is  only  where  Chris- 
tianity has  taught  men  to  value  the  virtues  of  the  heart  more  than 
physical  strength  and  voluptuous  pleasure,  that  women  are  raised  to 
that  influence  in  society,  which,  among  us,  they  so  well  deserve,  and 
so  beautifully  adorn.     There  only  have  men  leamed,  that  female 
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virtue  is,  under  God,  the  purest  fountain  of  human  happiness ;  that  the 
holiest  temple  on  earth  is  the  home  consecrated  by  the  pious  ministry 
of  woman ;  and  that  the  bosom  of  a  faithful  mother  is  the  altar  upon 
which  infant  man  is  most  securely  dedicated  to  his  country,  to  the 
world,  and  to  God. 

*  There  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife^ 
Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  thorny  way  of  life; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delighted  eye. 
An  angel  guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet.'* 

Beside,  no  one  can  be  more  fully  persuaded  of  the  insufficiency  ofhis 
reason  to  discover  moral  truth,  than  was  Socrates  himself.  It  was  a 
favorite  observation  of  his,  that  the  Divine  Original  had  veiled  many 
things  in  mystery,  to  teach  us  dependence  and  reverence  ;  nay,  that 
these  mysteries  proved  the  superior  divinity.  For  this  reason,  he 
constantly  exhorted  his  followers  to  consult  the  will  of  Deity,  and 
seek  his  guidance.  He  taught,  it  is  true,  the  noble  maxim,  that  the 
'  honorable  was  no  other  than  the  useful,'  a  principle,  which  that 
purest  of  Roman  moralists,  Cicero,  has  so  largely  and  delightfully 
dwelt  upon  ;  but  how  to  discover,  always,  what  was  honorable  and 
useful,  he  confessed  his  inability  ;  and  declared  his  belief,  that  men 
would  yet  be  taught  by  revelation  from  heaven  that  which  they  could 
not  discover  themselves.  This  he  states  distinctly,  in  the  treatise  on 
the  Republic,  when  he  says  that  a  perfect  kingdom  would  yet  be  es- 
tablished upon  earth,  by  men  inspired  by  God ;  and  that  until  such 
inspiration  is  given,  all  attempts  to  form  a  perfect  state,  will  be  in 
vain.  In  the  same  work  he  also  asserts  with  confidence,  that  a  per- 
fect example  of  human  excellence  would  yet  appear  among  men. 
His  description  of  this  perfect  or  just  man  is  so  curious,  (I  had  almost 
said  prophetic,)  that  I  give  it  here,  as  it  is  found  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Republic.  '  He  will  be  a  simple  and  ingenuous  man,  desiring, 
according  to  iEschylus,  not  the  semblance  but  the  reality  of  goodness ; 
for  if  he  shall  be  thought  to  be  just,  he  will  have  honor  and  rewards ; 
and  thus  it  will  be  uncertain  whether  he  be  just  for  the  pure  sake  of 
justice,  or  the  rewards  and  honors  of  it.  Let  him  be  stripped  of 
every  thing  but  his  integrity ;  while  he  doth  no  injustice,  let  him  have 
the  reputation  of  doing  the  greatest ;  that  he  may  be  tortured  for 
justice,  not  yielding  to  reproach,  or  such  things  as  arise  from  it ;  but 
may  be  immoveable  until  death,  appearing  to  be  unjust  through  life, 
yet  being  really  just.  The  just  man  being  of  this  disposition,  will  be 
scourged,  tormented,  bound,  have  his  eyes  burnt  out,  and  lastly, 
having  suffered  all  manner  of  evils,  will  be  crucifibd.'! 

He  speaks  yet  more  plainly  in  the  second  Alcibiades,  where  this 
dialogue  occurs : 

Soc.  It  is  altogether  necessary,  Alcibiades,  that  you  should  wait  (to  be  taoght  to 
pray)  till  some  person  teach  you  how  you  ought  to  l)ehave  both  towara  God  anomen. 

Alci.  And  when  will  that  time  come,  Socrates  7  And  who  is  he  that  will  teach  me  7 
With  what  pleasure  ought  I  to  look  upon  him  1 
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Soc.  He  will  do  it,  who  watches  over  you ;  but  methinks,  as  we  read  in  Homer,  that 
Minerva  scattered  the  mist  that  veiled  Dioincde's  eyes,  and  Hindered  him  from  dis- 
tinguishing between  God  und  man,  so  it  is  necessary  that  he  should,  in  the  firet  place, 
scatter  the  darkness  that  covers  your  soul,  and  afterward  give  you  the  rcm^ies  that 
arc  necessary  to  put  you  in  a  condition  to  discover  between  good  and  evil,  for  at  present 
you  know  not  how  to  do  so. 

Alci.  Let  him  do  so;  let  him  scatter  this  darkness,  and  do  whatever  else  he  pleases. 
I  abandon  myself  to  his  conduct,  and  am  very  ready  to  obey  all  his  commands,  pro- 
vided I  shall  be  made  the  better  for  it. 

Soc.  Do  nut  doubt  of  that.  For  this  governor  I  tell  you  of,  has  a  most  tender  love 
for  you. 

Alci.  I  think  I  had  bettor  defer  sacrificing  till  that  time. 

Soc.  Vou  are  right,  for  otherwise  you  will  run  a  great  risk. 

Alci.  I  will  defer  it,  and  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  this  good  counsel,  let  me 
take  this  crown  from  my  head,  and  place  it  upon  yours.  Wo  will  give  other  crowns  to 
the  gods  for  the  service  we  owe  them,  when  I  see  that  happy  day  —  which  will  not  be 
deferred  long,  if  they  please. 

Eupolis,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  440  a.  c,  has  left  us  also  an  admi- 
rable Hymn  to  the  Creator,  from  which  Pope  has  evidently  borrowed 
the  opening  part  of  his  Universal  Prayer.  I  subjoin  an  extract 
from  an  excellent  translation  by  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism.     It  may  be  found  in  Coke's  life  of  the  latter  : 

'  Author  of  being,  source  of  light, 
Wiih  unfading  beauties  bright, 
Fullness,  goodness,  rolling  round 
Thine  own  fair  orb  without  a  bound, 
Whether  Thee  thy  suppliants  call 
Truth,  or  (tood,  or  one,  or  all, 
El,  or  I  A/2,  Thee  we  hail. 
Essence  ihat  can  never  fail; 
Grecian  or  Barbaric  name, 
Thy  ritedfast  being  still  the  same ; 
Thee  will  I  sing,  O  Father  Jove! 
And  teach  the  world  to  praise  and  love. 
And  yet  a  greater  Tlerofar^ 
(Unless  great  Socrates  doth  err.) 
Shall  rise  to  bless  some  future  day, 
And  teach  to  live,  and  teach  to  pray. 
Come,  unknown  Instructor,  come  ! 
Our  leaping  hearts  shall  make  thee  room  ; 
7%au  with  Jort  our  vows  shall  share, 
Of  Jove  and  Thee  we  are  the  care.' 

With  such  almost  prescient  opinions,  who  can  doubt  that  Socrates, 
had  he  lived  in  our  day,  would  have  been  a  Christian  %  Certainly 
nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  for  the  opponents  of  revelation  to 
claim  him  as  being  with  them.  And  here  I  cannot  avoid  adding  a 
testimony,  wrung  from  the  soul  of  the  sensual  but  eloquent  Rousseau. 
It  is  found  in  the  second  volume  of  *  Emilia.'  *  What  prejudices, 
what  blindness,  must  possess  that  man  who  dares  to  compare  the  son 
of  Sophroniscus  with  the  son  of  Mary  1  What  an  immense  di.stance 
between  them  1  Socrates  dying  without  pain,  without  ignominy, 
easily  supported  to  the  last  his  character;  and  if  this  easy  death  had 
not  cast  a  lustre  upon  his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether 
Socrates,  with  all  his  genius,  was  any  thing  but  a  sophist.  (Here  the 
Frenchman  is  characteristically  extravagant.)  It  may  be  said  he  in- 
vented morality,  but  before  him  others  had  practised  it.  He  only 
Baid  what  they  had  done,  and  made  lessons  of  their  examples.  Aris- 
tides  had  been  j  ust,  before  Socrates  said  what  justice  was,     Leonidas 
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had  died  for  his  country,  before  Socrates  had  made  loYe  of  country 
a  duty.  Sparta  was  sober,  before  Socrates  had  praised  sobriety. 
Before  he  had  defined  virtue,  Greece  abounded  with  virtuous  men. 
But  where  did  Jesus,  among  his  countrymen,  take  the  pattern  of  that 
elevated  and  pure  morality,  of  which  he  alone  hath  given  both  the 
precept  and  example  1  From  the  bosom  of  the  roost  furious  fanati- 
cism, the  highest  Wisdom  made  herself  heard,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  most  heroic  virtue  honored  the  vilest  people  upon  earth.  The 
death  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  torments,  blasphemed,  reviled,  execrated 
by  a  whole  people,  is  the  most  fearful  death  one  could  dread.  So- 
crates taking  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  man  who  pre- 
sented it.  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  punishment,  prayed  for 
his  blood-thirsty  executioners.  Yes  !  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socra- 
tes be  that  of  a  philosopher,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  is  that  of  a 
God!' 

A  little  examination  will  also  convince  us,  that  the  great  doctrines 
of  Socrates  were  by  no  means  original  discoveries  of  his  own.  It 
is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed,  that  idolatry  is  the  early 
commencement  of  religion  among  a  people,,  upon  which  they  im- 
prove, as  they  advance  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  until  they 
attain  a  better  and  more  rational  faith.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  all 
false  religions  are  corruptions  of  a  true  faith,  which  was  common  to 
mankind,  in  the  first  ages.  This  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Paul,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  classic  history.  For,  speaking  of  the  hea- 
then, he  says:  *  When  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.'*  In  this  he  is  sustained  by  his- 
tory, and  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  themselves.  So  far  from  purify- 
ing their  religion,  as  they  increased  in  knowledge  and  refinement, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  added  to  the  number  of  their  gods  every 
year,  until  they  became  countless.  Their  best  philosophers,  in  later 
ages,  had  a  high  reverence  for  the  opinions  of  antiquity ;  and  the 
higher  up  we  follow  the  stream  of  moral  sentiment,  the  purer  does 
it  become,  which  is  a  strong  indication  that  it  flowed  origmally  from 
a  pure  fountain.  Their  poets  sang,  too,  of  a  happy  period,  which  the 
world  at  first  enjoyed,  and  which  they  called  the  golden  age,  *  before,' 
as  Virgil  says,  *  impious  men  learned  to  feed  upon  the  slaughtered 
herds,'  and  when,  according  to  Ovid, 

'  Man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reastm  knew, 
And  with  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue  ; 
And  teemine;  earth,  yet  ffuiluess  of  the  plough. 
All  unprovoked  did  fruitful  stored  allow.' 

Thus  we  find,  before  the  time  of  Socrates,  records,  not  faint  nor 
few,  of  the  same  doctrines  which  he  systematized.  Anaxagoras,  his 
great  master,  undoubtedly  taught  that '  pure,  intelligent,  active  mind 
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was  the  first  cause  of  all  things/  for  of  this  Aristotle  and  Plato  both 
assure  us  ;  and  indeed  it  is  thought  by  many,  that  we  should  name 
a  school  of  philosophy  after  Homer,  who  lived  at  least  four  hundred 
years  before  our  sage,  and  among  whose  poetical  fictions  much 
remarkable  truth  is  apparent.  In  one  of  the  fragments  called  Orphia, 
because  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Orpheus,  but  more 
correctly  attributed  to  Cecrops,  a  philosophic  founder  of  a  colony  in 
Attica,  1556  years  before  Christ,  or  more  than  a  thousand  years  beiore 
Socrates,  we  find  this  sentence  :  *  There  is  one  Power,  one  Deity,  one 
Great  Governor  of  all  things.'  The  reader  is  aware,  also,  that  the 
learned  Greeks,  (as  Pythagoras  and  Herodotus,)  before  and  about- 
the  Socratic  period,  were  accustomed  to  travel  in  Egypt,  as  the  then 
treasure-house  of  ancient  wisdom,  and  there,  through  the  common  peo- 
ple were  so  degraded  as  to  worship  not  only  beasts  and  birds,  bat 
vegetables,  (the  onion  being  one  of  their  gods,)  the  priests  preserved 
in  their  secret  and  guarded  mysteries  certain  great  truths,  with  which 
the  stranger  student  was  permitted  to  become  acquainted.  What 
some  of  these  doctrines  were,  we  may  learn  from  a  verse  sung  in 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which  were  copied  from  those  of  Egypt : 
•Pursue  thy  path  rightly,  and  contemplate  the  King  of  the  World. 
He  is  One,  and  of  himself  alone  ;  and  to  that  One,  all  things  have 
owed  their  being.  He  encompasses  all  things.  No  mortal  hath  be- 
held him,  but  he  sees  all  things.'  Over  the  statue  of  Isis,  the  chief 
deity  of  Egypt,  was  this  wonderful  inscription :  '  I  am  all  that  has 
been,  and  all  that  shall  be,  and  no  man  hath  ever  yet  lifted  my  veil.' 
I  need  not  ask  the  reader  to  mark  the  parallelism  between  this  and  the 
words  of  God  to  Moses,  *  I  am  that  I  am.'  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  made  still  more  clear  from  chronology,  which  fixes  the  date  of 
the  Phoenician  colonies  under  Ivachus,  who  settled  Greece  in  1856, 
or  about  fifty  years  afker  Abraham,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Shem, 
the  son  of  Noah,  and  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  old  world,  according 
to  Moses.  The  same  historian  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  was  then  prevalent  in  Egypt,  (for  he  declares 
that  the  reigning  Pharaoh  worshipped  him.)  and  probably  universal ; 
for  Melchisedek,  (whom  many  suppose,  with  much  reason*  to  have 
been  Shem,)  was  the  royal  priest  of  Jehovah.  And,  though  there  it 
much  absurd  contradiction  in  the  Chinese  chronology,  they  also,  like 
the  Brahmins  of  India,  fix  the  origin  of  their  religious  opinions  in  a 
very  remote  antiquity ;  while  their  god  Fo  or  Fohi  seems  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Noah.  Our  own  Indians,  too,  who  hold  to  the 
unity  and  spirituality  of  God,  are  declared  by  the  late  venerable 
Boudinot,  whose  work,  entitled  '  The  Star  in  the  West,'  proves  his 
laborious  researches  among  them,  to  have  very  distinct  traditions  of 
the  deluge.  Thus,  then,  we  find  the  opinions  of  all  mankind  con- 
verging upward  to  one  period  —  a  period  when  truth  prevailed.  The 
moral  philosophy  of  Socrates  may  thus  be  supposed  to  be  the  ga- 
thered fragments  of  a  better  and  revealed  religion,  which  were  too 
mighty  not  to  have  survived  the  concussions  of  the  iron  ages  which 
preceded  him. 

The  very  fables  of  the  classic  poets  show  whence  their  prevalent 
opinions  came  corrupted  by  the  muddy  stream  of  traditton.     Homer 
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makes  water  to  have  been  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  they  all 
refer  to  an  original  chaos, 

'  When  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable^ 
And  water's  dark  abyss  un navigable, 
No  certain  form  on  any  was  imprest 
All  were  confused,  and  each  disturbed  the  rest.*    Ovid. 

The  story  of  Pandora  is  very  striking.  She  was,  according  to 
Hesiod,  the  first  woman  made  from  clay,  and  animated.  She  was 
given  as  a  wife  to  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire  from  heaven,  and  pre- 
sented her  husband  with  a  box,  which  being  opened,  there  flew  from 
it  innumerable  evils,  such  as  sickness  and  death,  which  have  ever 
since  plagued  the  world,  one  blessing,  Jiopc,  only  remaining.  Now 
Plato  tells  us,  that  the  meaning  of  this  fablo  is,  that  the  desire  of 
forbidden  luxuries  was  the  cause  of  all  mortal  evil.  We  see  at  once 
this  story  came  from  the  tradition  of  the  fall,  and  the  promise  of 
redemption,  which  immediately  succeeded  it.  So,  when  he  describes 
Jupiter  as  sending  his  commands  to  Neptune,  that  he  should  allay 
the  storms  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  fleet, 
he  makes  Iris,  the  rainhow,  the  messenger  who  carried  the  divine  will. 
I  will  give  one  more  instance  of  such  agreement.  Socrates  and 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  believed  that  Divine  Providence 
was  administered  by  inferior  agents  of  the  Great  Deity.  This  was 
the  origin  of  their  multiplicity  of  deities,  so  that  we  may  say, 

'  The  Naiad  bathing  in  her  crystal  springi 
The  guardian  nymph  of  cv'ry  leafy  tree, 
The  rushing  iEolus  on  viewless  wing, 
The  flower-crowned  queen  of  cv'ry  cultured  lea, 
And  He  who  walked  with  monarcli  tread  the  sea, 
The  awful  Thunderer,  threatening  them  aloud, 
€rod !  were  their  dim  imaginings  of  Thee, 
Who  saw  thee  only  through  the  misty  cloud, 
Which  sin  had  thrown  around  their  spiiits  like  a  shroud?* 

This  belief  in  inferior  yet  good  demons,  I  have  already  said, 
appears  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  min- 
istering angels.  To  show  the  probability  of  this  opinion,  the  reader 
is  requested  to  compare  two  extracts ;  the  first  from  our  Christian 
poet,  Spenser,  the  otlier  from  Hesiod,  who  lived  before  Homer : 

'  And  is  there  care  in  heaven,  and  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  us  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  our  evils  move? 
There  is,  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  race 
Of  men  than  beasts ;  but  oh !  th'  exceeding  grace 
Of  Highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace  ; 
The  blessed  aneels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  men,  to  serve  his  wicked  ioe, 

*  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave, 
To  come  to  us  who  succour  want ; 
How  ojf)  do  they  with  eolden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Aeainst  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militantt*. 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  guard. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  all  around  us  plant; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  : 
O  why  should  heavenly  God  for  men  have  such  regard  T 


*  Fron  9m  HapabUtlMd  po«B. 
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But  thus  Hesiod,  after  speaking  of  the  golden  age : 

*  When  in  ibe  grave  this  guiltless  race  were  laid, 
Soon  was  a  teorld  qf  holy  demons  made ; 
Aerial  spirits,  by  great  Jove  designed 
To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind ; 
Invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  they  go,  , 

And  mark  our  actions,  good  or  bad,  below  ; 
The  immortal  bpies  with  watchful  care  preside. 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  round  their  charges  glide ; 
They  can  reword  with  glory  or  with  gold, 
A  power  they  by  divine  permission  hold.' 

Instances  of  these  interesting  resemblances  of  classic  fable  to 
sacred  story  might  be  greatly  multiplied. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  studying  the  character  and  opinions  of  him  for 
"whom  unassisted  reason  did  the  most,  we  are  the  most  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  revelation.  All  that  he  knew,  which  was  valuable, 
was  derived  from  it ;  and  he  was  himself  most  fully  persuaded,  that 
what  ho  desired  yet  to  know,  he  could  only  learn  from  a  heavenly 
instructor.  Alas  !  that  many  who  profess  such  a  veneration  for  the 
sage  of  Athens,  should  neglect  to  learn  from  him  this  most  import- 
ant lesson  which  he  taught !  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  from  So- 
crates  the  due  credit  for  virtue  and  wisdom  which  the  candid  scholar 
must  award  him,  to  prove  that  we  need  a  better  wisdom  than  man 
can  teach.  Socrates  in  the  height  of  his  fame  is  one  of  the  best 
witnesses  that  the  apologist  for  Christianity  can  summon  to  his  cause. 


THE    'stone    church.* 

A    rCCr,    CAVCRNOVB    RAVINE,    IN    A    MOUNTAIN-SIDE,  IN     DOVER,  DUTCHBM  CO.,  NBW*VORS. 

*The  groves  were  God's  first  temples'  —  so  has  lung 

The  noblest  of  our  poets ;  one  who  holds 

Communion  oft  with  nature^  in  her  forms 

Grand  and  majestic,  but  delights  to  dwell 

Amtd  her  scenes  of  quiet  beauty  more. 

And  hallowed  be  the  sentiment,  as  one         ^ 

Which  purity  alone  could  prompt ;  but  yet. 

Were  the  groves  God's  first  temples?  who  can  doubt, 

Whether  of  Science  or  Religion's  self 

We  ask  to  know,  thai  this  pnmeval  fane 

Bears  earlier  date?  its  deep  foundations  laid 

By  the  great  architect ;  its  orchis  hewn. 

Its  massive  walls  reared  upward,  pile  on  pile ; 

Its  altars  pillared  in  the  living  rock, 

Lon^;  ere  the  groves  were  planted  7    A v,  and  though 

Ages  have  since  rolled  bv,  and  man  is  born. 

The  crowning  work  of  nis  Creator's  band, 

Yet,  even  at  this  late  day,  we  seek  in  vain 

Among  the  various  altars  man  has  reared. 

From  St.  Sophia's  or  St.  Peter's  dome. 

From  Britain  s  gothic  ivy-cinctured  towers, 

Through  many  a  pile  of  less  pretension,  down 

To  yon  rude  roof  that  tops  the  neighboring  ridge, 

For  fitter  place  to  bow  and  worship  God, 

Than  here,  mid  these  unfalterins  witnesses 

Of  power  divine,  of  human  notningneMl  t.  a.  •* 
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THE     STARS. 

The  stars  are  angels*  eyes 

Bright  beaming  from  above ; 
Upon  the  good  and  wise 

They  smile  with  looks  of  Iots; 
And  kmdly  seem  to  say, 

'  Come,  kindred  spints,  come  I 
OfTspring  like  us,  of  day, 

Come  to  ourhearenly  home!' 

Go  out  when,  thick  and  clear^ 

They're  shining  down  at  night, 
And  read  that  wntten  sphere^ 

So  eloquent  with  light ; 
And,  if  thy  soul  be  free 

From  sin's  polluting  stain. 
They'll  so  discourse  to  thee, 

Thou  'Ic  often  come  again. 

But  if  thy  secret  heart, 

With  stings  of  conscience  rivefl, 
Advises  thee  thou  art 

Traitor  to  truth  and  heaven, 
With  colm  yet  stern  rebuke. 

They  'U  tell  thee  of  thy  sm, 
And  bid  thee  turn  and  look  , 

On  the  dark  scroll  within  1 
Ktm  '  Turk,  April,  183&  w.  c. 


WILSON    CONWORTH, 


CONCLUDED. 


Slight  events  sometimes  make  important  eras  in  oar  life.  My 
meeting  with  William  Garrets,  and  his  subsequent  hospitality,  his 
pains  to  explain  to  me  the  principles  of  his  belief,  my  admiration  of 
those  principles,  and  my  impression  that  they  would  assist  me  to 
recover  my  self-control,  and  calm  down  my  excitable  character,  all 
followed  on  in  course,  and  decided  me  upon  what  I  was  to  do. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  William,  I  remained  a  few  days  in 
his  house.  We  spent  the  time  in  walking  in  the  fields,  and  sitting 
down  in  the  shade,  enlightening  one  another  upon  the  doctrines  in 
which  we  had  been  educated.  He  had  never  before  seen  an  Unita- 
rian ;  and  when  I  came  to  explain  to  him  our  doctrine,  he  wondered 
why  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before  ;  and  could  never  cease  from 
introducing  it  as  a  topic  of  discourse. 

He  got  hold,  too,  of  my  own  history,  without  any  feeling  of  idle 
curiosity  showing  itself,  and  invited  me  to  remain  in  his  house  as  lonff 
as  1  could  make  it  agreeable  and  useful  to  myself.  It  was  agreed 
that  I  should  set  about  making  such  arrangements  as  pleased  me, 
and  that  I  was  to  become  an  inmate  of  his  house. 

He  asked  not  for  any  letters ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  I 
needed  quiet  and  seclusion  —  that  he  could  be  of  assistance  to  me. 
So  I  wrote  to  my  friends,  and  made  my  intentions  known.     They 
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seemed  gratified  with  my  determination,  and  I  felt  pleased,  because 
my  mode  of  life  was  to  be  something  new  and  untried. 

And  here,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  1  was  without  any  fixed  plan  of 
life,  after  having  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  (meaning 
dissipations,)  guided  by  a  kind  Providence,  who  never  ceases  to  care 
for  his  children,  to  a  haven  of  rest,  in  the  bosom  of  the  pleasantest 
Quaker  family  in  the  country. 

William  Garrets  was  a  Hicksite,  a  follower  of  Elias  Hicks,  a 
celebrated  preacher  of  liberal  opinions,  claiming  them  as  the  tenets 
of  Penn,  and  Barclay,  and  other  leaders  of  their  class.  Hicks  is  too 
well  known  to  need  comment  here.  He  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
during  his  natural  life,  and  has  now  gone  to  test  the  truth  of  his 
sentiments  in  eternity.  With  the  highest  tone  of  honorable  feeling, 
the  most  charitable  temper  and  disposition,  the  most  open-handed 
hospitality,  and  the  nicest  refinement  of  plain  manners,  he  has  lived 
and  died  in  the  eyes  of  this  people  to  the  best  purposes. 

Probably  no  man  among  their  order  ever  did  so  much  good.  At 
the  time  he  began  to  preach,  there  were  many  scattered  through  their 
ranks,  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  leaning  of  the  society  toward 
rank  Hopkinsianism.  Many  had  become  tinged  with  the  doctrines 
of  this  school,  and  the  work  of  set  revivals,  a  kind  of  proceeding  so 
foreign  to  the  whole  tenor  of  their  creed,  began  to  be  aimed  at. 
Dissatisfaction  crept  in  among  them,  and  they  were  losing  their  indi- 
viduality as  a  people. 

Hicks  wrote,  and  talked,  and  preached  up  a  party  to  stay  this 
backsliding ;  and  the  quiet  meeting-houses  of  the  Friends,  time  out 
of  mind  the  abodes  of  peace,  the  sanctuaries  of  holy  thought,  became 
the  theatres  of  violent  polemical  discussion.  The  humble  receivers 
of  a  creed  and  manner  of  worship — in  which  all  was  plain  and  easily 
understood — from  their  fathers,  they  began  first  to  reason,  and  then  to 
doubt.  Confusion  and  disorder  troubled  the  breasts  of  the  old,  and 
the  young  ran  astray,  because  their  guides  had  become  lost  from  the 
path  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  strange  sight  was  seen  of  Quakers 
openly  hating  each  other.  . 

Elias  Hicks  went  abroad  and  explained  to  the  bewildered  multi- 
tude  what  were  the  tenets  of  their  founders.  He  collected  the  scat- 
tered bands,  and  they  organized  into  a  party  ;  which  once  done,  with 
cool  and  deliberate  determination,  they  ceased  from  their  wrang- 
lings  —  ceased  from  contention  on  his  side,  and  the  meetings  once 
more  sat  in  silence,  and  offered  up  pure  and  secret  prayers  in  the 
temples  of  their  souls  to  the  one  only  and  true  God. 

I  lived  with  William  Garrets  more  than  a  year,  without  any  object 
as  to  the  future.  I  seemed  to  have  im.bibed  a  love  of  quiet  and  soli- 
tude, and  the  long,  hot  summer  noons,  when  not  a  sound  broke  the 
stillness,  were  seasons  of  enjoyment  to  me.  The  turmoil  of  my  life» 
the  restlessness  of  dissipation,  and  the  pursuit  of  novelty,  had  wea- 
ried out  my  capacity  for  enjoyments,  which  depended  upon  great 
animal  spirits,  and  bodily  force,  and  I  craved  stillness  and  soberness^ 
as  the  body  craves  rest  u-om  fatigue. 

Himself  somethinff  of  a  philosopher,  I  joined  him  in  his  scientific 
researches.  We  studied  entomology  and  astronomy  together.  We 
rambled  over  the  country  in  pursuit  of  curious  bugs  and  plants,  car- 
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rying  our  bug-box  and  basket ;  and  in  the  clear  summer  nights,  we 
sat  on  the  house-top  with  our  telescope  and  globe,  and  I  listened  to 
strains  of  natural  eloquence,  and  bursts  of  devout  feelings,  which 
shame  all  studied  arrangements  of  words. 

I  could  easily  obtain  from  him,  too,  all  the  books  I  wished,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Friends.  I  read  diligently,  but  observed  more. 
I  adopted,  in  part,  the  Quaker  garb,  and  found  it  very  convenient 
and  easy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fashions  of  the  world  may 
come  round  to  this  garb,  at  some  distant  day.  The  broad  hat  is 
certainly  more  useful,  in  rain  or  sunshine,  than  the  narrow  sugar-loaf 
of  the  present  day.  The  neckcloth  is  easier  than  the  stock.  The 
collar  of  the  shirt  is  already  discarded,  as  an  useless  incumbrance. 
The  color  of  drab  is  more  durable,  and  more  neat,  than  any  other ; 
and  the  coat,  with  its  single  row  of  buttons,  and  large  pockets,  and 
standing  collar,  unites  the  conveniences  of  the  frock-coat,  and  the 
succinctness  of  the  *  straight-body.'  Square-toed  boots  are  now 
adopted,  and  so  on  with  other  particulars.  Each  has  some  good 
reason  for  its  adoption  and  continuance.  Their  dress  was  adopted, 
not  as  a  badge,  as  many  suppose,  but  it  has  been  the  dress  of  the 
sect  from  the  time  of  its  origin  ;  at  which  time  it  was  the  dress  of 
all  plain  people,  who  were  opposed  to  the  tawdriness  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  followers  of  the  court  of  Charles.  They  have  seen  no 
good  reason  to  alter  it,  and  if  it  is  conspicuous,  it  has  become  so  more 
from  the  changes  of  others,  than  of  themselves. 

I  have  ever  been  led  to  view  the  garb  of  the  Quakers  as  having  a 
high  moral  influence  upon  their  lives.  By  it  they  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  virtue  of  consistency.  A  plain  garb  begets  plain 
thoughts  and  meek  manners.  They  must  rely  upon  other  sources, 
with  strangers,  than  external  effect.  They  feel  themselves  shut  out 
from  the  empty  vanities  of  the  world,  and  bearing  with  them  in  their 
dress  a  sign  to  that  effect. 

One  can  hardly  meet  a  more  interesting  character  than  a  Quaker 
gentleman  of  easy  fortune,  who  lives  upon  the  estate  of  his  father, 
in  the  country.  His  house  and  grounds  are  the  pattern  of  neatness. 
There  is  a  venerable  and  respectable  air  in  the  largo  shade  trees,  and 
well-trodden  walks  that  surround  his  antique  dwelling.  He  rides  in 
a  square-topped  chaise,  drawn  by  a  sleek,  fat  horse,  which  has  never 
been  abused,  and  looks  as  contented,  and  patient,  and  well  satisfied,  as 
his  master.  His  salutation  is  cordial  and  independent.  He  has  a 
dignity  of  deportment  which  flows  from  an  internal  peace  of  mind. 
You  may  rely  in  perfect  confidence  upon  what  he  says.  You  will 
find  him  well  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  with  general  science. 
He  reads  more  than  men  of  his  rank  among  the  world's  people,  .and 
is  better  versed  in  governments.  His  children,  being  constantly 
surrounded  by  such  examples,  are  well  educated  by  the  mere  act  of 
keeping  their  eyes  open  ;  for  every  point  of  conduct  is  a  bright  les- 
son to  them  of  what  is  right.  If  this  character  does  not  approach  to 
the  true  dignity  and  honor  of  man,  I  should  like  to  know  what  does. 

The  Quakers  read  but  little  poetry.  They  worship  nature.  Their 
poetry  is  *  unwritten.'  They  drink  in  their  inspiration  from  the 
fountain  head.  They  worship  God  in  the  stars  and  in  the  sun.  They 
regard  him  in  the  storm.     They  see  him  in  his  majesty,  and  glory. 
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and  bounty,  spreading  the  earth  with  plenty,  and  adorning  the  abode 
of  man  with  pure  streams,  and  pleasant  pastures.  In  the  shade  they 
thank  Him  —  by  the  way  side,  and  in  the  woods.  In  peace,  is  hu 
home  to  them  ;  and  they  retire  to  think,  alone,  upon  his  goodness. 
This  is  their  poetry,  and  they  teach  it  to  their  children.  It  is  not  a 
well-spring  of  bitterness  to  them,  as  high-wrought  poetry  often  is  to 
the  sensitive  scholar;  filling  his  heart  full  of  dreams  of  imaginary 
bliss  —  a  bliss  he  can  never  possess  or  realize  in  this  world  ;  making 
his  life,  as  he  lives  on,  one  series  of  disappointments :  for 

'  charm  by  charm  unwinds 


Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  to  sure 

Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 

Ideal  shape  of  such.' 

I  know  something  about  this  sentiment,  for  I  have  felt  it  It  is 
not  a  ridiculous  subject ;  its  victims  are  not  common  men ;  but  they 
are  cursed  with  too  nice  a  sensibility,  and  they  yield  to  the  influences 
of  a  literature,  now  common  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  in  our 
country  —  thanks  to  our  patriotic  booksellers !  —  as  common  as  the 
Bible. 

Young  men  and  young  women  get  thoughts  that  belong  to  the  ago 
of  chivalry,  and  the  land  of  song,  and  poetry,  and  romance  ;  the 
plains  of  Italy,  the  orange  groves  of  Spain,  and  the  *  vine-clad  hills  of 
France,'  and  they  expect  an  Eden  will  spring  up  about  themselves, 
in  this  every-day  working  country.  They  are  ushered  into  the 
world  with  these  high  hopes,  and  their  airy  castles  fall,  and  they  are 
desolate.  Educated  out  of,  and  away  from,  the  standard  of  things 
as  they  are,  they  are  not  calculated  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  live.  They  belong  either  to  the  age  gone 
by,  or  the  one  to  come,  or  to  none  at  all,  and  they  look  in  vain  for 
the  realization  of  their  hopes. 


CIIAPTBa     XVII. 


'  Could  I  escape  the  guilt  of  baring  stopped 
The  pulse  of  hope  in  the  most  innocent  soul 
That  ever  passion  ruffled !' 

I  HAD  now  lived  with  this  quiet  family  for  more  than  a  year,  when 
an  event  occurred  which  changed  all  my  plans,  and  threw  me  once 
more  into  the  bustle  of  the  world.  But  I  went  forth  strong  in  my 
own  estimation.  My  time  had  been  devoted  to  reflection ;  and,  re- 
tracing the  steps  of  my  life,  I  could  see  the  rock  on  which  I  had 
split  —  irresolution,  or  the  yielding  to  impulse.  I  had  thought  more 
than  I  had  read,  and  conversed  much  with  men,  the  very  antipodes 
of  myself,  in  habits  of  action  and  thinking.  From  them  Tdrew  large 
stores  of  wisdom.  I  learned  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true,  the 
allurinff  from  the  useful.  The  familiarity  of  Quaker  habits,  and  a 
taste  of  the  sweetness  of  its  simple  life,  had  won  me  from  love  of 
passion  and  excitement,  as  I  thought.  But  I  afterward  discovered 
that  this  very  quietness  was  excitement  of  a  diflferent  order.  I  had 
been,  all  the  time  that  I  prided  myself  so  much  upon  my  change  of 
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character,  the  creature  of  a  deep  enthuBiasm.  I  had  been  buminff 
iowardly  ;  and  the  fire  which  before  seared  me  on  the  outBide,  had 
been  kept  alive  by  preying  inwardly,  and  consuming  my  vitals.  The 
old  disease  still  raged  on,  and  only  sought  opportunity  to  break  ont 
with  redoubled  force.  So  little  hope  can  those  who  have  wasted 
their  youth  have,  of  ever  shaking  off  the  penalty  of  sin.  I  then 
learned  to  appreciate  the  words  of  an  elderly  friend,  who  once,  in 
answering  a  letter  from  me,  in  which  I  had  written  in  praise  of  my 
regularity  and  studious  attention,  after  some  time  of  wild  dissipation, 
said  :  '  The  marked  self-complacency  of  your  letter  constrains  me  to 
repeat  a  remark  I  have  often  made  to  you,  that  the  calm  and  placid 
state  which  is  sometimes  experienced  after  the  subsidence  of  irregu- 
lar passion,  far  from  proving  the  .mind  sound,  is  but  a  symptom  of 
inherent  disease.  In  such  moments — moments  so  different  from  those 
which  preceded,  and  in  the  comparison  so  hallowed  —  there  is  and 
must  be  great  quietness  of  spirit,  and  indescribable  satisfaction  ;  bat 
believe  me,  all  this  delightful  consciousness  does  not  constitute  a 
truly  wonderful  change,  nor  any  change  at  all.  Let  me  add,  no  man 
was  ever  astonished  at  his  own  proficiency  in  goodness,  who  was  not 
at  the  same  time  under  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  delusion 
in  the  power  of  self-love  to  produce.  Remember  that  the  heart  is 
deceitful  chiefly  in  its  pleadings  in  its  own  favor.' 

I  have  quoted  largely  from  this  letter,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  remarks  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth  ;  and  beside,  if  these  pages 
ever  reach  the  eye  of  him -who  wrote  it,  that  he  may  know  that 
though  his  words  were  disregarded,  yet  they  were  never  unappre- 
ciated, nor  his  friendship  forgotten.  Yes,  I  fully  felt  the  truth  ot  his 
words,  when  circumstances  called  upon  me  to  give  up  my  seclusion, 
and  I  rushed  into  the  world,  strong  and  confident  of  my  power. 

My  father,  in  answering  a  draft  I  had  made  upon  him,  told  me 
that  he  feared  it  was  the  last  money  he  could  send  me ;  that  losses 
in  trade  had  reduced  him  almost  to  want.  This  came  upon  me 
quite  unexpectedly.  I  had  never  thought  of  this  chance.  But  there 
was  no  alternative,  and  I  set  about  to  consider  what  I  should  do.  I 
could  think  of  no  plan.  I  was  entirely  disqualified  by  education, 
habits,  and  by  unmeaning  pride,  for  acting  in  such  a  case. 

At  last,  as  a  desperate  result,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could 
work,  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  and  get  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow.  I  knew  that  any  man  can  live  in  this  country  by  manufd 
labor. 

Here  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  which  overtakes  many  Ameri- 
cans, bom  and  educated  as  I  was.  The  result  is,  that  it  either  leads 
them  into  crime,  and  the  lowest  depths  of  vice,  or  brings  out  the 
energies  of  their  characters,  and  works  for  their  good.  H^re  we 
see  a  fault  in  that  system  of  education  which  forms  for  prosperity, 
but  stores  no  treasures  for  adversity. 

I  bade  adieu  to  my  kind  friends,  the  Quakers,  with  regret.  Wil- 
liam gave  me  letters  to  two  of  his  friends  in  the  city.  I  did  not  see 
their  contents.  In  looking  over  my  finances,  afler  my  arrival  there, 
I  found  in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk  a  letter  addressed  to  myself.  I 
opened  it,  and  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  it  contained  the 
full  amount  of  the  money  I  had  insisted  upon  paying  for  my  ex- 
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penses,  duriDg  my  residence  with  my  friend.  '  Friend/  it  read, 
*  thee  is  in  distress  ;  and  although  I  yielded  to  thy  entreaty  to  take 
money  for  thy  board,  I  did  so  to  avoid  opposing  thy  will  at  the 
time.  In  giviDg  it  back,  I  have  done  even  as  I  would  that  others 
should  do  to  me.  If  we  could  change  places,  I  feel  assured  that 
thee  would  have  acted  as  I  have  doue.  Accept  it,  as  a  loan,  at 
least ;  and  when  convenient,  return  it,  if  thee  pleases.  We  are  all 
amply  recompensed  for  thy  expenses,  by  the  mutual  kindness  and 
improvement  we  have  reaped  from  thy  tarrying  with  us.  May 
heaven  bless  thee  !  Call  upon  Friend  Bond.  He  can  employ  thee, 
as  I  think.' 

I  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  Friend  Bond,  whom  I  found  to  be 
a  merchant  of  high  standing,  retired  from  business,  upon  an  easy 
fortune,  which  he  spent  in  works  of  benevolence  and  Christianity. 

He  promptly  opened  his  subject,  and  after  saying  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  letter  I  brought  him,  offered  me  a  home  in 
his  house,  if  I  would  consent  to  keep  his  accounts.  I  found  that 
William  Garrets  had  transacted  the  whole  business  for  me,  probably 
seeing  my  unfitness  to  make  any  application  in  my  own  behalf. 
And  on  the  second  day  of  my  arrival,  I  found  myself  partaking  of 
the  simple  refinements  of  Quaker  life  in  a  city,  than  which  nothing 
is  in  truer  taste.  I  soon  got  acquainted  with  his  wishes,  though  I 
made  but  a  sad  beginning ;  but  he  corrected  my  errors  so  kindly« 
and  by  never  appearing  other  than  satisfied,  I  became  pleased  with 
myself,  and  more  anxious  to  please  him.  Occupation,  which  is  the 
secret  of  happiness,  kept  out  morbid  states  of  mind,  and  I  was 
really  happy,  for  a  time,  in  the  exercise  of  constant  labor. 

Six  months  rolled  on,  and  still  found  me  improved,  and  the  source 
of  improvement  to  others ;  but  my  early  disposition  to  love,  soon 
wrecked  all  my  prospects. 

Friend  Bond's  eldest  daughter  was  nearly  seventeen  ;  an  artless 
girl,  who  had  read  more  than  was  for  her  own  good.  Under  her 
cold  exterior,  she  covered  a  heart  all  passion  and  fire.  It  was  not 
art  that  concealed  it,  but  native  modesty  ;  and  I  hardly  believe  she 
herself  knew  the  depth  of  her  own  enthusiasm.  I  can  scarcely  tell 
how  it  was,  but  an  attachment  certainly  grew  between  us ;  involun- 
tary on  my  part  —  perhaps  so  on  hers.  I  know  how  I  ought  to 
have  acted.  I  should  have  fled  from  this  peaceful  family ;  but  then 
I  should  only  have  loft  the  effect  to  have  been  produced  by  others, 
while  I  should  have  escaped.  Yes  !  I  should  have  fled ;  but,  blinded 
by  my  own  passion,  I  kept  on,  and  '  nursed  the  pinion  that  impelled 
the  steel.'  It  was  so  new  to  be  loved,  simply  and  honestly,  with  no 
guile  or  plan ;  to  ti;pst  to  the  feeling  itself,  and  not  to  artificial  aids 
to  passion,  which  most  people  are  obliged  to  resort  to,  to  keep  qp 
the  illusion,  that  I  loved  now  better  than  ever,  and  while  I  indulged 
an  old  passion,  by  the  novelty  of  the  attending  circumstances,  it  was 
almost  like  a  new  one.  Beside,  I  got  room  to  draw  some  philoso- 
phical deductions  about  the  passion ;  to  find  out  the  falsity  of  that 
theory  of  love,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  love  but  one 
object  during  life.  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  this :  We  feel 
but  once  that  headlong  ardor,  that  intensity  of  passion,  which  is 
spurred  on  by  novelty  and  inexperience,  and  which  places  woman 
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above  humanity  —  a  being  to  be  idolized,  and  looked  up  to,  and 
prayed  to.  When  such  a  love  is  not  consummated,  the  passing 
away  of  the  illusion  is  like  taking  the  vital  breath  from  the  body ;  it 
is  like  the  escape  of  air  condensed  by  artificial  means,  which  some- 
times destroys  the  vessel  that  contains  it.  This  sudden  change  of 
habit,  of  feeling  sometimes,  if  acting  upon  a  sickly  imagination, 
destroys  life.  So  that  people  do  die  for  love,  as  well  as  for  loss  of 
property,  and  other  misfortunes  which  take  away  interest  in  life, 
and  leave  a  canker  at  the  heart.  But  shall  we  conclude  from  this, 
that  we  may  not  feel  attachment  twice  ?  Deprived,  by  freak,  of  one 
object  of  affection,  though  we  may  mourn  the  loss,  if  we  discover 
qualities  to  admire  in  another,  may  we  not  wish  to  bring  ourselves 
within  the  sphere  of  their  iniluence  1  —  to  possess  them  1  This  is 
love.  Is  it  inconsistent  to  have  shades  of  remembrance  of  past 
friends  1  Are  we  unjust  to  the  present,  by  reflecting  upon  the  no- 
ble qualities  of  those  we  have  lost  1  Is  not  the  present  possession 
raised  in  value,  by  feeling  that  it  is  something  really  true,  and  com- 
mon, and  rational,  and  lasting,  that  we  possess  1  Young  men,  mad 
with  wine,  and  tobacco,  and  young  ladies  —  nervous  from  late  hours, 
and  tight  lacing,  and  cologne  water  —  may  sneer  at  such  reasoning ; 
but  we  shall  find  it  to  be  true  in  life. 

There  are  many  incentives  to  loving.  The  beauty  of  the  object, 
the  thought  that  we  are  beloved,  the  desire  of  returning  an  honorable 
attachment,  the  fear  of  wounding  the  pride  of  a  delicate  girl.  I 
cannot  say  whether  I  felt  most  pleasure  or  pain,  in  suspecting  that 
I  had  gained  the  affections  of  Rebecca  Bond.  If  I  had  thought  that 
she  knew  me,  if  she  could  have  known  all  my  weaknesses,  and 
crimes,  and  faults,  and  then  have  loved  me,  I  should  have  been 
thankful  for  her  affection.  But  now  she  only  knew  me  by  pre- 
sent appearances.  She  was  giving  her  earliest  affections,  her  virgin 
feelings,  to  one  who  had  run  through  the  whole  catalogue  of 
vices.  To  not  undeceive  her,  seemed  like  theft ;  and  yet  1  could 
not  do  it.  So  that  in  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  I  began  in  earnest 
to  love  her. 

One  evening  I  was  about  to  start  upon  a  journey  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  on  urgent  business  for  her  father,  and  it  so  happened 
that  we  were  left  alone  in  the  library.  I  began  to  talk  of  my  con- 
templated absence,  and  to  hope  she  would  study  a  great  deal,  etc.  I 
looked  in  her  face,  and  it  was  suffused  with  tears.  She  felt  the 
secret  was  out.  Her  simplicity  could  not  save  her ;  and  all  she  could 
do,  was  to  hide  her  face  in  my  bosom.  What  could  I  have  done  1 
Upon  the  instant  I  determined  to  marry  her.  I  saw  no  other  gpround 
I  could  honorably  take.  I  consoled  her  grief,  cautioned  her  about 
her  feelings,  assured  her  of  my  happiness,  and  said  all  I  should  have 
said,  and  perhaps  more.     The  next  morning  I  departed. 

During  my  journey,  she  occupied  my  whole  thouG;hts,  and  eveiy 
stage  only  increased  my  passion.  *  How  superior,  thought  I,  *  is 
the  love  of  this  young  g^rl,  unaccustomed  to  the  world,  to  that  of  the 
heartless  and  false  doll  of  dress,  whose  every  word  is  for  effect,  and 
every  thought  a  desire  for  admiration  ;  who  can  sacrifice  all  domestic 
pleasures,  and  follow  fashion  and  vice  —  vice  of  thought ;  who  lives 
only  in  crowds,  and  is  miserable  alone ;  who  loves  self  supremely. 
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and  takes  a  husband  for  bis  carriage  and  bousei  and  enters  into  mat- 
rimony for  tbe  liberties  it  allows  her.'  There  are  such  women  ;  the 
idols  of  the  ball-room,  and  the  belles  of  watering-places.  They 
enjoy  a  butterfly  celebrity,  and  then  decay  early,  in  mind  and  body  ; 
the  victims  to  fashion,  or  worse.  What  thoughts  must  linger  around 
the  bosoms  of  such  women,  on  their  dying  beds,  as  they  think  of 
their  neglected  children,  their  neglected  God  I  Young  men  know 
not  what  they  follow,  as  they  glide  on  in  the  wake  of  the  plumed 
syren  of  the  dance.  They  are  the  false  lights  which  meteors  hold 
out  to  draw  the  tumbling  ships  upon  the  rocks.  They  lure  us  on 
with  music,  and  the  pattering  of  tiny  feet,  and  their  jewelled  fingers, 
and  false  smiles,  and  falser  hearts ;  and  when  the  victim  is  caught, 
like  the  veiled  prophet,  they  display  their  awful  hideousness.  No, 
no  !  Love  is  found  in  gentle  hearts.  It  dwells  not  amid  the  riots  of 
pleasure ;  it  dies  in  the  glare  of  splendor,  and  cannot  live  in  the 
neart  devoted  to  dress,  and  weak  follies.  It  is  more  nurtured  in 
quietness,  than  in  loud  applause,  or  the  world's  praise.  Give  me  the 
hardly  defined  feelings  of  a  young  and  timid  girl,  and  I  leave  to  you 
the  confessions  of  the  gaudy  coquette.  Give  me  the  beaming  glance 
of  a  liquid  eye,  and  I  yield  the  bright  and  flashing  blaze  of  the  proud 
beauty  to  others.  I  would  not  trust  a  belle  nor  a  blue.  They  are  each 
too  philosophical  in  their  own  way. 

His  heart  would  have  been  cold  indeed,  that  would  not  have  been 
touched  with  the  proofs  of  love  I  received  from  the  gentle  Rebecca, 
on  my  return.  She  had  grown  thin  and  pale,  during  my  absence. 
The  first  time  we  were  alone  together,  she  wished  the  assurance  of 
my  affection,  and  I  gave  it  to  her,  as  truly  as  tears  now  blot  the  page 
for  her  sufferings.  I  explained  to  her  as  much  as  I  could  of  myself, 
and  warned  her  to  be  circumspect.  I  felt  guilty  in  cherishing  this 
secret  attachment,  but  who  can  resist  the  fascinations  of  woman's 
love  1  The  good  Quaker  suspected  nothing  wrong ;  and  there  was 
nothing  wrong ;  though  to  be  secret,  might  be  wrong.  I  came  to 
love  her  extravagantly,  and  was  fast  approaching  the  climacterac  of 
my  feelings.  Her  affections  seemed  pure  from  the  hand  of  nature. 
Like  the  young  bud  of  the  wilderness,  human  eye  had  never  looked 
upon  her  heart.  Her  heart  was  a  bud  blossoming  because  it  was- 
ripe,  and  I  happened  to  be  the  first  passer-by  to  snatch  its  fragrance. 
Would  to  God  we  had  never  met ! 

I  am  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  my  story.  I  have  got  as  far  as  it 
can  do  good  for  any  one  to  know.  Why  must  I  harrow  up  my  own 
feelings,  by  telling  of  the  base  suspicions  that  rested  upon  me  1 
Yes,  I  was  charged  by  the  simple-hearted  old  man  with  the  ruin  of 
his  daughter.  The  same  simplicity  that  gave  me  all  liberties,  now 
was  turned  into  the  opposite  scale.     A  kiss  betrayed  us. 

William  Garrets  exculpated  me,  in  his  own  mind,  but  he  could  not 
convince  his  friend.  My  eyes  were  open  to  the  evil  I  had  uncon- 
sciously committed.  *  This,'  said  I,  *  adds  another  heart,  blighted 
by  contact  with  mine,  and  one  more  link  to  the  long  chain  of  my  an- 

happiness.' 

«  «  «  «  ♦ 

She  clung  to  me  as  if  for  life.  Suddenly  I  felt  a  quiverine  sensa- 
tion run  through  her  body,  and  with  a  shrill  cry  of  agony,  she  dropped 
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THE     TPUE     HERO. 


'iNaANAB  curftt,  itudiurnqne  i^obile  vulf  i  Ulia,  mens  horum  tobria  pott  habuit;  ted  quasi  per 
laUbras  at  UB«n«  tileDtia  rallia,  inuocuam  rius  aotiiiittare  riam.' 


Dksp  in  the  vale  of  bumble  life, 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  mortal  strife 

Bv  village  hero  waged ; 
Stretched  on  his  pallet  cold  and  scant, 
With  destitution,  sickness,  want, 

And  pain  at  once  engaged. 

Deserted  in  his  hour  of  need 

By  friends  as  false  as  broken  reed, 

He  to  himself  is  true ! 
Though  unsupported  by  the  loud 
But  senseless  clamors  of  the  crowd, 

Or  plaudits  of  the  few. 

One  Etx  there  is.  and  that  alone 
This  moral  graaaeur  from  His  throne 

Contemplates,  and  sustains : 
More  hi^h  doth  He  that  peasant  hold 
Thanhim  who,  canopied  by  gold, 

O'er  subject  milhons  reigns. 


Then  think  no  more  that  Virtue  stands 
More  firm,  because  admiring  bands 

Of  fnends  or  flatterers  cheer; 
Through  darkness,  silence,  sohtude, 
By  none  sustained,  by  nought  subdnedi 

She  holds  her  bright  career. 

Friendless,  forlorn,  with  pain  to  cope, 
And  peril  doomed,  till  faith  and  hope 

Are  in  fruition  lost ; 
Each  ill  surmounted  or  overthrown, 
She  courts  the  ken  of  One  alone, 

But  finds  that  One  a  host ! 

Thus,  throned  on  rocks,  Missouri  takes 
His  giant  leap,  and  thundering  shakes 

The  depth  of  woods  below  I 
His  lone  magnificence  displays, 
Where  not  an  eye  the  pomp  sunrejrs, 

But  His  that  bade  him  flow. 


OB  SERV ATION  S 

ON  THE  TIDES  OP  THE  OCEAN  AND  THE  'OULF  STREAM.' 


nV  MOSEt  MOHAWK. 


In  every  operation  of  nature,  which  wo  profess  clearly  to  under- 
stand, we  may  remark  that  the  most  striking  feature  is  simplicity. 
We  find  nothing  at  variance  with,  or  in  the  least  degree  differing 
from,  the  plainest  notions  or  conceptions  of  propriety  and  common 
sense.  And  not  unfrequently,  when  we  have  removed  a  seeming 
veil,  and  unfolded  a  hidden  mystery,  our  admiration  and  wonder  are 
excited,  as  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  apparently  artless  means 
by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  works.  This  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture every  where,  and  in  every  thing.  It  is  this  which  so  powerfully 
captivates  our  '  wondering  sense,'  and  here  we  may  trace  the  true 
source  of  the  '  sublime  and  beautiful.'  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  manifestations,  men  are  too  much  disposed  to  look  to  far  dis- 
tant causes  of  certain  effects,  when  those  very  causes  lie  spread  be- 
fore them.  Hence  we  find,  that  some  investigators  soar  into  the 
regions  of  space,  and  others  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in 
search  of  facts  and  arguments  to  substantiate  a  favorite  theory,  when 
the  causes  they  would  endeavor  to  explain,  surround  them  like  the 
air  they  breathe,  and  are  sometimes  palpable  to  the  touch. 

The  tides  of  the  ocean  have  been  an  enigma  to  learned  men 
through  all  time,  and  until  within  a  late  period,  their  movements 
were  a  mystery  as  incomprehensible  as  the  structure  of  the  heavens. 
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The  Newtonian  theory  is  now  generally  received  as  unquestionable 
truth,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  that  is  studied  and  taught  in  all 
literary  institutions.  Yet  it  is  well  understood,  that  many  scientific 
men  have  long  doubted  its  correctness,  although  they  yield  their 
acquiescence  in  its  soundness,  because  no  one  has  yet  been  found 
capable  of  substituting  a  better.  Nor  do  I  believe  the  secret  will 
ever  be  revealed  to  man,  so  as  to  be  made  clearly  intelligible,  until 
it  shall  please  the  Great  Founder  of  the  system  to  infuse  into  some 
one  of  his  humble  creatures  a  double  portion  of  his  own  incompre- 
hensible and  all-pervading  spirit. 

The  theory  of  the  tides,  as  explained  in  the  present  day,  is  so  per* 
fectly  plausible,  from  its  strict  conformity  with  certain  movements 
and  operations,  continually  taking  place,  that  few  are  disposed  to  call 
it  in  question,  while  most  men  readily  yield  it  their  unqualified  con- 
viction. With  many,  it  would  probably  be  deemed  a  waste  of  time, 
if  not  an  evidence  of  presumption,  to  doubt  its  entire  correctness,  or 
withhold  from  it  unreserved  and  implicit  faith.  To  such  I  would  say, 
I  have  no  desire  to  disturb  or  unhinge  their  settled  impressions,  and 
therefore  I  address  myself  to  those  who  are  not  so  thoroughly 
wedded  to  preconceived  and  long-established  notions,  as  to  believe 
that  no  reasonable  arguments  can  be  brought  forward  to  show  their 
fallacy,  or  illustrate  any  new  position. 

The  grand  defence  in  favor  of  the  prevailing  theory,  is  the  uni- 
form action  of  the  tides,  in  certain  latitudes,  corresponding  with  the 
position  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  and  this  uniformity  has  served  to 
confirm  it  in  the  opinion  of  numerous  philosophers  throughout  the 
world.  Many  there  are  who  maintain  its  unalterable  truth  ;  but  with 
all  becoming  deference,  I  shall  presume  to  call  in  question  its  cor- 
rectness, and  to  express  my  full  persuasion  of  its  utter  impossibility. 

It  is  evident,  to  my  understanding,  that  what  is  strictly  a  coinci- 
dence between  the  position  of  the  planets  and  the  tides  of  die  ocean, 
has  been  interpreted  into  a  law,  or  agency,  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. There  was  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  certain  great  designs,  and 
this  was  to  be  done  by  simple  and  natural  means,  and  not  by  re- 
sorting to  a  process  so  entirely  strange  as  to  be  impracticable  m  it- 
self, and  so  ill  devised  as  to  impeach  the  wisdom  even  of  the  Great 
Architect  himself.  In  consequence  of  this  coincidence,  a  most  po- 
tent agency  is  ascribed  to  a  secondary  planet,  at  an  immense  distance, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  as  false  in  fact  as  it  is  absurd  in  theory. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  such  agency  exists,  not  only  from 
the  facts  which  shall  be  brought  forward,  and  which  are  indisputable, 
but  from  the  plainest  analogy,  and  the  evident  fitness  of  things.  It 
is  at  variance  with  all  the  obvious  indications  and  purposes  of  na- 
ture, so  far  as  they  are  made  knwn,  and  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  Let  me  but  ask,  why  the  power  to  im- 
part so  important  and  indispensable  an  impulse,  should  be  placed  in 
a  secondary  planet,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
miles,  when  it  could  be  so  much  more  conveniently  and  beneficially 
placed  in  the  primaiy  planet  itself?  And  if  the  moon  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  exercise  so  decisive  and  commanding  an  influence  on  the 
earth,  what  then  must  be  the  influence  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon  1 
for  we  must  suppose  the  operation  to  be  reciprocal.    And  if  the 
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moon  mast  be  admitted  to  exercise  bo  decisive  and  commanding  an 
influence  on  the  earth,  what  then  must  be  the  influence  of  the  earth 
upon  the  moon  1 — for  we  must  suppose  the  operation  to  be  reciprocal. 
And  if  the  influence  of  the  earth  on  the  moon  corresponds  with  its 
superior  magnitude  and  importance,  then  are  we  authorized  to  sup- 
pose that  the  lunar  oceans  would  be  subject  t6  a  tremendous  agita- 
tion indeed.  How  does  this  agree  with  the  simplicity  of  nature's 
works,  and  her  acknowledged  wisdom  and  economy  1  I  can 
imagine  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  such  suppositions,  nor  any 
thing  more  adverse  to  the  general  impressiotus  of  mankind,  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  decrees  of  eternal  wisdom. 

I  think  a  plausible,  and  to  my  mind  a  very  rational  opinon,  can  be 
advanced,  why  it  is  that  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  we  inva- 
riably see  what  are  denominated  spring  tides.  It  is  known  that  the 
earth  acts  to  the  moon  as  a  moon,  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  astronomers,  as  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  it  is  the 
*  most  magnificent  object  visible  in  the  heavens.'  Now  this  harmony 
of  action,  this  remarkable  coincidence,  in  all  probability  fulfils  a  law 
that  is  of  inflnite  importance  to  the  moon  and  its  inhabitants.  It 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  without  any  extravagance,  that  whenever 
she  reaches  the  above  points  in  her  orbit,  she  requires  a  greater  por- 
tion of  light  to  be  thrown  from  the  earth  than  is  done  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that  at  such  times  there 
are  many  more  millions  of  acres  of  land  covered  with  water  than  is 
the  case  with  the  usual  tides,  and  that  consequently  the  light  is  in- 
creased in  that  proportion,  and  reflected  upon  the  moon  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree.  By  this  moans,  important  objects  may  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  while  in  countless  ways  the  advantages  may  be  felt  by 
the  earth,  and  its  swarms  of  inhabitants,  an  equally  important  ad- 
vantage may  be  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  Here,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  we  may  perceive  some  of  the  great  and  signal 
benefits  imparted  by  a  coincidence  which  is  as  wise  as  it  is  beneficial 
and  beautiful. 

Philosophers,  however,  have  thought  proper,  from  the  fact  of  a 
forever  recurring  regularity,  to  invest  in  a  secondary  planet  an  all- 
powerful  agency  in  the  movements  of  the  great  oceans  of  the  pri 
mary,  and  that  too  in  direct  contravention  of  all  those  plain  and 
simple  operations,  which,  as  far  as  they  are  comprehended,  agree  so 
perfectly  with  the  ordinary  perceptions  of  mankind  every  where. 
And  however  universal  may  be  such  belief,  I  have  no  more  faith  in 
this  presumed  control  of  the  moon,  than  I  should  have  if  I  were  told 
that  by  the  same  means  our  blood  was  propelled  from  the  heart  to 
the  extremities,  and  back  again  to  the  heart.  I  should  deem  one 
quite  as  rational  as  the  other,  and  quite  as  consistent  with  truth, 
and  with  those  principles  of  order  which  are  known  to  be  '  heaven's 
first  law.' 

It  id  well  known  that  under  the  line  there  is  very  little  tide.  Now 
this  would  appear  extraordinary,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  is  such  as  to  produce  tides  so  singular  in  their 
effects  as  continually  occur.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  one,  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  uuder  the  line  is  much  nearer  the  moon  than  it 
is  in  high  northern  or  southern  latitudes ;  and  it  would  therefore 
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seem  to  follow,  as  a  fair  consequence,  that  there,  owing  to  the  con 
vexity  of  the  earth,  the  tides  ought  to  be  much  the  highest.  The 
fact,  however,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this ;  showing,  contrary  to 
all  established  laws,  that  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  centre 
of  power,  or  the  first  impulse,  so  it  increases  in  force,  and  that  too  to 
a  surprising  extent.  In  New- York,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  tides 
are  about  six  feet,  and  even  two  in  Albany  ;  in  Boston  ten  to  twelve, 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  forty  to  fifty.  How  such  facts  are  to  be 
reconciled  with  that  theory  which  places  this  wonderful  influence  in 
the  moon,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  conceive.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  all  those  causes  and  effects  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar,  and  disagrees  entirely  with  those  principles  of 
philosophy  which  are  known  to  be  well  established  in  other  respects, 
and  which  so  universally  accord  with  the  reasoning  faculties  and 
perceptions  of  men. 

I  think  my  notions  will  be  still  farther  illustrated,  by  a  reference 
to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black,  and  the  Caspian  seas.  Surely, 
these  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  if  such  influence  existed  ;  yet  in  the  first  named  sea  it  is 
barely  perceptible,  and  in  the  others  it  is  not  felt  at  all.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  great  inland  seas  of  America,  where  it  is 
known,  also,  there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  tide.  Now  if 
we  admit  that  the  moon  does  really  exercise  the  extraordinary  power 
ascribed  to  it,  how  can  we  account  for  its  controlling  power  being 
thus  partial  ?  Why  should  its  force  be  restricted  to  the  great  oceans 
only,  and  even  on  these  found  to  operate  so  unequally  1  If  in  some 
places  the  tides  are  strong  and  full,  in  others  Uiey  are  partialand 
feeble.  In  a  certain  latitude  on  the  Pacific,  they  rise  very  high,and 
in  a  corresponding  latitude  on  the  Atlantic,  there  is  very  little ;  the 
tides  in  both  oceans  making  nearly  at  the  same  time. 


There  is  one  phenomenon  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  may 
perhaps  be  considered  its  greatest  wonder,  but  which  remains  the 
least  satisfactorily  explained.  This  is  that  extraordinary  movement 
denominated  the  Gulf  Streanif  which  commences  in  the  B^  of 
Mexico,  and  stretches  along  contiguous  to  the  whole  coast  of  North 
America,  and  after  sweeping  in  a  circular  manner  almost  across  the 
ocean,  is  lost  not  far  from  the  confines  of  Africa.  This  prodigious 
current  is  estimated,  by  some  navigators,  to  be  sixty  miles  in  width, 
and  to  move,  for  an  immense  distance,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  two- 
and-a-half  miles  an  hour. 

Theories  are  not  wanting  to  account  for  this  inexplicable  and  deep 
mystery.  The  most  prevalent,  though  by  no  means  one  that  is  satis- 
factory, is  that  which  traces  it  to  a  great  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
Bay  of  Mexico,  occasioned  by  the  trade  winds,  and  which  finds  an 
outlet  in  this  way.  This  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  there 
must  be  a  strong  pressure  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
so  around  through  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  But  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  such  operation.  Hence  the  explanation  given  I  deem  neither 
conclusive  nor  carrying  with  it  a  very  strong  probability.  It  is  more- 
over disbelieved  by  many  scientific  men,  of  profound  reflection  and 
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observation.  Nor  can  it  be  deemed  the  least  singular  feature  in  this 
great  mystery,  that  the  water  is  found  to  be  of  a  considerably  higher 
temperature  than  that  on  either  side  of  it,  and  which  indicates  the 
usual  degree  of  warmth  in  the  ocean.  Where  shall  we  seek  for  the 
source  of  this  perpetual  heat  ? 

I  shall  here  assume  an  hypothesis,  which  to  some  may  seem  strange, 
from  its  entire  newness,  but  which,  from  long  reflection,  and  the  best 
view  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the  subject,  appears  to  me  the  only 
correct  one.  That  some  portion  of  the  substratum  of  the  Bay  of 
Mexico  covers  a  vast  volcano,  there  rests  on  my  mind  no  manner  of 
doubt.  The  high  temperature  communicated  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
can  only  be  produced  by  such  a  cause ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  it 
can  originate  in  no  other.  Hence  the  unceasing  action  and  unchang- 
ing warmth  of  the  water  must  proceed  from  its  contiguity  to  a  mighty 
deposite  of  unquenchable  fires.  Its  natural  effect  is,  to  beget  per- 
petual motion  ;  and  here,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  believing,  is  the 
grand  secret.  This  immense  mass  of  heated  water  must  have  vent. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is, 
by  making  a  current  in  an  easterly  direction.  This  must  be  the  plain 
and  simple  operation,  and  that  too  for  very  obvious  reasons.  It  can- 
not go  south  or  west,  for  reasons  that  are  at  once  evident  and  con- 
clusive. The  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  ocean  comprised  between 
North  and  South  America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  partakes  of  a 
higher  degree  of  warmth  than  any  other  ;  beside,  in  those  directions* 
there  is  no  escape  ;  whereas  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  east  is  colder, 
.by  many  degrees,  than  is  the  case  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  among 
the  islands.  How  much  more  so,  indeed,  when  we  take  into  view 
the  vast  islands  of  ice  which  are  floated  by  cold  northern  currents 
from  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Norway,  etc.,  (and  these  currents  I  be- 
lieve to  be  perpetual,)  and  which  almost  every  season  are  encoun- 
tered by  vessels  in  temperate  and  even  in  warm  latitudes.  Here,  in 
my  opinion,  are  abundant  causes,  and  the  perfectly  natural  and  true 
causes,  why  the  Gulf  Stream  must  necessarily  take  this  course,  and 
why  it  can  take  no  other.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  well- 
established  principle  in  physical  laws,  which  seeks  to  bring  about  an 
equilibrium  in  the  elements,  wherever,  by  force  of  circumstances,  an 
inequality  is  created.  This  operation  is  both  natural  and  simple ;  and 
according  to  the  view  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  here  are  the 
concealed  but  actual  agents,  which  occasion  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary movements  in  the  ocean,  that  has  everengaged  the  attention 
of  mankind.  Whether  there  be  a  subterraneous  communication 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  must  bo  conjectural. 
Should  my  hypothesis  be  admitted  as  truth,  it  still  remains  a  matter 
of  amazement,  and  deep  wonder.  The  chief  cause  can  only  exist 
in  an  immense  deposite  of  those  hidden  fires  which  the  Creator  has 
treasured  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  be  called  forth  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  employed  for  inscrutable  but  wise  purposes. 
The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Mississippi  country,  in  such  a  fright- 
ful manner,  a  number  of  years  ago,  are  ample  proof  of  the  existence 
of  these  fires.  And  that  they  do  not  burst  forth  and  convulse  the 
earth,  in  a  way  still  more  destructive  and  terrific,  is  no  evidence  that 
they  will  sleep  for  ever. 
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We  bave  before  us,  then,  the  everlasting  resnlta  of  two  inoon* 
ceivably  powerful  as  well  as  permanent  impulses,  one  of  wbicb, 
according  to  general  belief,  (though  I  think  most  preposterously,)  is 
lodged  in  the  moon,  and  the  other,  by  universal  assent,  admitted  to 
exist  in  the  earth  itself.  How  such  hypotheses  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  each  other,  or  with  that  plainness  and  simplicity  which  are  in- 
disputable characteristics  of  Nature,  in  her  accustomed  displays  and 
purposes,  and  which  in  all  cases,  where  understood,  agree  so  well 
with  the  ordinary  judgment  and  reasoning  powers  of  men,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  ken  or  comprehension. 


Having  expressed  my  entire  disbelief  in  the  prevailing  theory 
that  the  tides  are  produced  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  moon, 
I  shall  now  submit  to  the  reader  certain  facts,  which  no  one  will  pre- 
sume to  doubt,  or  attempt  to  controvert ;  and  I  think  they  will  be 
found  to  corroborate  my  position,  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute  or 
cavil.  They  are  the  result  of  recent  observations  and  experiments, 
anil  their  authority  cannot  be  questioned.  The  first  in  order  here 
follows. 

Observations  copied  from  *  An  Account  of  Levellings  carried  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  ascertain  the  relative  height  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  Panama,  and  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Chagres,  accompanied  by  geographical  and  topographical  notices  of 
the  Isthmus.  By  John  Augustus  Lloyd,  Esq.  Communicated  by 
Capt.  Sabine,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.* 

'By  careful  and  continued  observations,  I  found  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide  in  the  Pacific,  at  Panama,  as  follows :  Between  the  ex- 
treme elevation  and  depression  of  the  water  by  occasional  tides, 
there  is  a  difference  of  27.44  feet,  and  the  mean  actual  rise  and  fall, 
two  days  after  full  moon,  21.22  feet. 

*  At  Chagres  I  observed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  the  close  of 
the  dry  season,  in  April,  1829,  to  be  1.16  feet,  and  being  there  sub- 
sequently, during  the  rainy  season,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  obsenring 
that  the  high  water  mark  was  the  same  in  both  seasons. 

*  The  time  of  high  water  is  nearly  the  same  at  Chagres  and  at'Pa- 
nama,  namely,  at  3  h.  20  m.,  at  full  and  change.  Hence  the  following 
interesting  and  curious  phenomena  are  deducible,  in  respect  to  the 
difference  of  level  of  the  two  seas  : 

'  1st.  High  water  mark  at  Panama  is  13.55  feet  above  high  water 
mark  of  the  Atlantic  at  Chagres.  Half  the  rise  and  fall  of  spring 
tides  at  Panama  is  10.61  feet,  and  at  Chagres,  0.58  of  a  foot ;  and 
assuming  half  the  rise  and  fall  above  the  low  water  of  spring 
tides  to  be  the  respective  mean  levels,  the  mean  height  or  the 
Pacific  at  Panama  is  3.52  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  at 
Chagres. 

*  2d.  At  high  water,  the  time  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  on  both 
sides  the  Isthmus,  the  Pacific  is  raised  at  mean  tides  10.61  feet, 
and  the  Atlantic  0.58  of  a  foot  above  their  respective  mean  levels. 
The  Pacific  is  therefore  the  highest  at  such  times  (10.61 — 0.58 — 3.52) 
13.55  feet. 
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'  3d.  At  low  water,  both  seas  are  the  tame  quatitities  below  their 
respective  mean  levels  ;  therefore  at  such  times  the  Pacific  is  lower 
than  the  Atlantic  by  (10.61 — 0.55 — 3.52)  6.51  feet. 

*  In  every  twelve  hours,  therefore,  and  commencing  with  high  tides, 
the  level  of  the  Pacific  is  first  several  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  it  becomes  then  of  the  same  height,  and  at  low  tide  several 
feet  lower ;  again,  as  the  tide  rises,  the  two  seas  are  of  one  height ; 
and  finally,  at  high  tide,  the  Pacific  is  again  the  same  number  of  feet 
above  the  Atlantic  as  at  first.' 

Several  years  since  I  became  acquainted  with  an  intelligent  and 
well-educated  American  naval  ofiicer,  who  had  traversed  that  region 
of  country,  and  who  confirmed  the  above  facts,  in  all  the  essential 
particulars.  He  stated  that  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  the  ordinary  tides 
were  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  spring  tides  frequently  twenty-two. 
At  the  mouths  of  the  Chagres  and  St.  John's  rivers,  the  ordinary  tide 
was  only  a  foot  and  seven  or  eight  inches. 

Here  are  two  great  contiguous  oceans,  in  both  of  which  the  tides 
make  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  the  difference  in  their  eleva- 
tion ascertained  to  be  most  extraordinary,  and  showing  incontestibly 
that  an  agency  very  different  from  that  presumed  to  be  placed  in  the 
moon,  is  employed  in  producing  this  unexplained  mystery. 

The  next  important  fact,  and  one  on  which  entire  reliance  may  be 
placed,  is  copied  from  Williams'  '  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enter- 
prise in  the  South  Sea  Islands.'  This  is  a  work  of  unusual  merit; 
tor,  in  addition  to  a  full  and  very  instructive  detail  of  all  the  import- 
ant circumstances  immediately  connected  with  his  mission,  it  abounds 
with  sketches  of  natural  history,  and  with  topographical  and  geo- 
graphical remarks,  the  whole  of  which  are  highly  interesting  and 
valuable.  An  excellent  edition  of  this  work  has  been  recently  re- 
published in  New-York,  by  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Company.  The 
writer's  remarks  on  the  tides  are  : 

*  Upon  a  variety  of  other  interesting  topics  in  reference  to  Rarp- 
tonga,  I  must  be  equally  brief.  Some,  indeed,  I  must  pass  over 
altogether.  An  observation  or  two,  however,  upon  the  tides,  should 
not  be  omitted.  It  is  to  the  Missionaries  a  well  known  fact,  that 
the  tides  in  Tahiti,  and  the  Society  Islands,  are  uniform  throughout 
the  year,  both  as  to  the  time  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  height  of 
the  rise  and  fall,  it  being  high  vrster  inifaricibli/  at  noon  and  midnight, 
and  consequently  the  water  is  at  its  lowest  point  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  The  rise  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  above  low  water  mark.  It  must  be  observed,  that  mostly 
once,  and  frequently  twice,  in  the  year,  a  very  heavy  sea  rolls  over 
the  reef,  and  bursts  with  great  violence  upon  the  shore.  But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  periodically  high  sea,  is  that  it  inva- 
riably comes  from  W.  and  S.  W.,  which  is  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  from  which  the  trade  wind  blows.  The  eastern  sides  of  the 
islands  are,  I  believe,  never  imured  by  these  periodical  inundations.' 

The  third  fact  to  which  1  shall  refer,  will  be  found  in  *  Topo- 
graphical Sketches  of  Florida,'  published  a  few  years  since.  Not 
havmg  the  work  at  command,  I  must  auote  from  memory.  Speak- 
ing of  the  tides  on  the  west  coast  of  tne  peninsula,  the  writer  88ys» 
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that  in  one  district,  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  once  in  three  hourSf  and  in 
another  only  once  in  twelve  hours  ;  and  that  these  movements  are  be- 
lieved to  take  place  with  as  much  uniformity  as  are  usually  character- 
istic of  these  phenomena.  Ordinary  tides  are  known  to  have  their 
flux  and  reflux  once  in  about  six  hours. 


To  conclude.  It  is  known  that  there  are  two  stupendous  agents 
exercising  incessant  influence  in  the  movements  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  eflects  are  continually  manifest,  but  the  power  itself  is 
concealed.  The  secret  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  therefore 
we  are  left  to  conjecture.  We  can  reason  only  from  analogy,  and 
from  the  few  familiar  facts  which,  through  a  series  of  ages,  have  been 
revealed  to  us.  One  leading  truth  we  must  concede,  which  is,  that 
the  operations  of  nature  are  neither  complicated  nor  ambi^ous  ;  for 
wherever  we  are  made  acquainted  with  them,  we  find  nothing  crude 
or  mystified  ;  nothing  strained,  nothing  far-fetched.  The  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  is  both  natural  and  easy,  and  the  process  by  which 
they  go  on,  may  be  compared  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  flowing 
stream. 

From  these  circumstances,  which  are  undeniable,  I  think  we  are 
authorized  to  believe,  that  wherever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  im- 
pulses griven  to  the  oceans,  varied  and  singular  as  the  effects  are 
knewn  to  be,  these  impulses  cannot  be  rationally  sought  for  in  re- 
mote or  distant  depositories.  And  I  would  beg  leave  to  repeat  a 
question  already  asked :  *  Why  should  that  power  which  governs  the 
tides,  be  placed  in  a  secondary  planet,  at  an  immense  distance,  when, 
as  we  may  suppose,  it  could  be  much  more  conveniently  and  advan- 
tageously lodged  in  the  primai'y  itself  V  That  the  sole  and  original 
powers  which  beget  consequences  so  extraordinary  as  the  incessant 
rushing  in,  and  recession  of  the  tides,  and  the  perpetual  motion  and 
warmtib  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  the  certain  results  of  natural  and 
wise  lodgments  in  the  earth  itself,  I  have  little  more  doubt  than 
I  have  that  the  sun  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat.  And  if  I 
were  asked  how  and  by  what  means  are  all  those  wonders  effected, 
I  could  answer  by  asking  another  question,  equally  pertinent :  '  By 
what  means  does  the  sun  turn  on  his  own  axis  V  But  throwing  aside 
all  hyperbole,  I  shall  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  respecting  these 
phenomena,  whatever  of  extravagance  may  be  attached  to  it.  My 
thorough  persuasion,  therefore,  is,  that  they  are  all  the  result  of 

INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION PERFECT  ORGANIZATION.       I  do  nOt  believe 

the  moon  exercises  the  slightest  influence  in  relation  to  one  more 
than  the  other,  and  this  I  think  must  be  admitted,  as  a  reasonable 
and  fair  conclusion,  from  the  evident  weight  and  importance  of  the 
facts  adduced.  And,  viewed  in  any  other  light,  the  subject  appears 
to  me  not  only  enveloped  in  far-sought  and  impenetrable  mystery, 
but  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  inexplicable  absurdity. 
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FORGOTTEN     HEROES. 

Morn  lav  on  crowned  Olympus'  steep. 

And  silver  Peneus'  tide ; 
And  the  giant  mists  wound  slowly  up 

Along  piled  Ossa's  side. 

And  fair  as  in  the  elder  time. 

Beneath  lav  Tempe's  vale ; 
And  afar  flashed  iEta's  fabled  height, 

And  Malia's  distant  sail. 

Morniuff  in  storied  Greece  —  and  song, 

Like  the  startlinff  trumpet's  clang, 
From  the  olive-gatnerers  on  the  heights, 

Through  the  leafy  branches  rang. 

And  where  the  purple  dropping  fruit, 

Uppiled  each  teeming  wain. 
O'er  the  grape-wreath^  hills,  the  vintagers. 

Swelled  out  the  Homeric  strain. 

And  the  peasant  mother  at  her  door, 

To  the  babe  that  climbed  her  knee, 
Sang  aloud  the  land's  heroic  songs  — 

Sang  of  Thermopylae  1 

Sanff  of  Mycal^ !  of  Marathon  ! 

Of  proud  Platca's  day  I 
And  back  the  ringing  ancient  hills 

Echoed  the  glorious  lay ! 

O  godlike  name,  and  godlike  deed, 
Ye  had  your  Bard —  Abistxdks! 
Ye  are  sounds  to  thrill  like  a  battle-shout ! 

LXONIDAS  !  —  MlLTIADRS  ! 

But  they  who  lived,  ere  o'er  the  land 

Rome's  conquering  cohorts  poured. 
Ere  the  free  earth  echoed  the  charger  tramp, 

Of  the  hostile  Asian  horde  : 

Or  ere  o'er  fallen  Illium's  domes. 

High  blazed  her  funeral  pyre — 
Ages,  ere  Chios'  bard  to  praise 

Of  heroes,  turned  the  lyre. 

Dwelt  they  where  proud  Eurotas'  stream, 

The  crowned  river,  lay  1 
Or  where  bright  Ilissus  wandered  on 

Through  flowery  Attica? 

Where  closed  the  fight  at  eve  7    What  grove 

With  songs  triumphal  rang. 
While  high  on  the  waving  boughs  their  shields 

To  the  cooling  breezes  swang  7 

Who  were  the  mighty  7  say !  No  voice 

Breaks  from  their  hidden  urns ; 
From  the  dim  funereal  cypress  grove, 

^o  answering  sound  returns. 

Forgotten  all !  —  for  them  no  bard 

The  heroic  lay  might  swell; 
There  were  none  for  them  to  raise  the  song. 

Or  strike  the  sounding  shell. 

And  the  land  hath  now  no  memory 

Of  tlieir  old  battle  day; 
With  the  fiery  breath  of  their  charging  steeds, 

They  have  passed  from  earth  away.  fows. 
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*  Dbsisb  to  know,  without  the  means,  is  given 
To  some,  by  the  mysterious  will  of  heaven, 
Among  tne  tortures  of  the  nether  zone.'       Damte's  *  PomeAToaio*. 

'With  the  stars, 
And  the  quick  spirit  of  the  universe, 
He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach, 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries.'  Byr«ii. 


The  red  rays  of  an  autumn  sunset  spread  a  halo  over  the  turrets 

of  Castle  D ,  which  in  its  ruins  seemed  as  an  eloquent  wreck 

of  the  mighty  past  appealing  to  the  future  ;  a  melancholy  voice,  telling 
of  power  and  magnificence,  when  all  had  departed.  '  Proud  though 
in  desolation,'  it  stood  like  some  hoary  representative  of  a  fallen 
house,  whose  lofty  hearing  and  unconquerahle  spirit  are  all  that  re- 
main of  the  fairy  tale  of  life.  Below  lay  the  ancient  shadows  of  the 
Black  Forest;  and  now  its  paths  grew  dimmer,  and  its  long  vistas 
darker ;  and  at  last  not  a  ray  was  seen  over  the  mingled  gloom,  save 
the  red  glow  on  the  western  tower  of  the  venerahle  castle.  Passing 
through  one  of  its  narrow  casements,  the  mild  warm  sunlight  streamed 
along  a  small  desolate  apartment ;  and  lighted  the  pale  cheek  of  a 
student,  who  sat  with  hrow  resting  on  his  hand,  and  compressed  lips, 
and  hright  hut  restless  gaze.  Papers  and  folios  lay  m  confusion 
around  him,  evidently  flung  aside  in  some  mood  of  impatience  or 
abstraction ;  for  his  intellectual  eye  was  fixed,  now  on  vacancy,  now 
on  the  clear  and  beautiful  sunset ;  and  its  rapid  flashes  seemed  move- 
ments of  thought,  whose  energies  were  concentrated  on  some  one 
all-absorbing  subject.  Yet  it  was  not  the  deep  and  constant  ex- 
pression of  the  searcher  for  hidden  truths  ;  but  as  if  the  soul  felt  the 
restraining  bars  of  its  prison-house  press  upon  its  energies,  like  the 
closing  dungeon  of  the  Italian,  whose  walls  at  last  crushed  its  pri- 
soner. It  was  the  mighty  struggle  of  a  mind  to  whom  years  of  patient 
plodding  through  the  tomes  of  learning,  had  brought  this  meed  of 
knowledge  —  that  nothing  had  been  learned ;  that  the  unexplored 
area  beyond  was  too  vast  for  the  term  of  human  existence ;  and  that 
if  all  were  grasped  that  mind  has  accomplished,  it  were  still  but  the 
superficies  of  things,  isolated  facts,  or  a  train  of  circumstances  whose 
very  premises  are  effects ;  and  that  cattse  in  nature  or  philosophy 
sleeps  in  its  own  unfathomed  ocean. 

There  were  other  and  gentler  characters  in  the  soul  of  Eiiesler 
than  thirst  for  knowledge,  though  this  was  the  all-pervading  passion, 
through  every  action  and  every  dream  of  his  quiet  existence ;  quiet, 
that  the  world  mingled  not  its  turmoil  with  the  occupations  of  the 
student,  yet  feverish  and  excited  with  the  restless  energies  of  its 
own  unquiet  and  onward  nature.     There  was  extreme  veneration, 

•  The  vivid  imagination,  and  the  German  spirit  and  imagery,  which  pervade  '  Tlie 
Student,'  would  doubtless  have  elicited  warm  praise  from  Colbridge,  and  should  cer- 
tainly secure  the  hearty  applause  of  the  author  of  '  Sartor  Resartus.'  To  the  espedal 
admirers  of  each  of  these  writers,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader,  we  oem* 
mend  this  tale  of  the  past.  Edc  KmcKsasocEU. 
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that  passed  to  the  Creator  from  all  the  grand  and  wonderful  of  his 
creation,  and  heard  in  the  thunder-storm  the  voice  of  his  power,  and 
saw  the  light  of  his  presence.  And  there  were  kindly  sympathies 
and  gentle  affections,  that  clung  freshly  and  beautifully  around  every 
object,  that  seemed  like  kindred  love  in  the  isolated  life  of  Kriesler. 
And  most  devotedly  did  it  cling  to  his  desolate  home,  and  to  the  one 
gentle  being  who  shared  the  dying  prayers  and  blessing  of  their 
mother — Annette,  whose  life  was  blended  with  her  brother's,  till 
every  thought,  and  wish,  and  purpose,  seemed  incomplete,  till  be 
was  the  sharer.  Sweet  Annette !  —  there  was  somewhat  of  melan- 
choly mingled  with  her  playful  smile,  a  light  shade  cast  through  life 
from  the  gloom  that  gathered  round  the  death-bed  of  her  mother, 
and  darkened  the  hours  of  her  early  childhood  with  the  loneliness 
of  an  orphan. 

The  storm  of  persecution,  that  gathering  in  France  and  Italy, 
spread  wide  over  Europe,  and  darkened  the  history  of  the  thirteenth 
century  with  a  stain  which  the  tide  of  time  can  never  wash  away, 
overwhelmed  many  a  noble  house,  for  no  other  crime  than  refusing 
to  join  the  blood-hounds  that  were  hunting  down  the  proscribed  order 
of  the  Templars.     Nor  would  even  now  the  hatred  of  the  powerful 

accusers  leave  the  Castle  D and  its  inmates  in  peace,  had  its 

first  destroying  course  left  aught  to  excite  either  their  tears  or  their 
avarice.  But  the  lonely  widow  who  returned  to  that  castle  with  her 
children,  to  die,  and  leave  them  no  protection  nor  patrimony,  save  the 
shades  of  their  ruined  and  desolate  home,  and  those  children,  whose 
whole  world  of  intercourse  was  their  ancient  nurse  and  the  gray- 
haired  porter,  were  too  utterly  harmless  for  even  their  unprovoked 
malice. 

Yet  those  old  people  would  sit  for  hours  and  draw  pictures  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  their  young  master  and  lady ;  when  their  broad 
domains  would  be  restored,  and  the  old  hall  be  filled  with  crowds 
such  as  long  ago  gathered  round  its  hospitable  hearth  ;  pictures  co- 
lored by  their  own  aficctionate  and  simple  hearts,  that  believed  not 
injustice  could  have  power  over  those  whose  infancy  they  had 
watched,  and  whose  ancestral  roof  had  protected  their  own  infancy ; 
whose  only  wish  for  themselves  was  to  live  and  die  beneath  it.  They 
spoke  of  the  day  when  he  would  go  forth,  the  legal  representative 
of  his  bouse,  to  claim  bis  rights ;  when  a  hundred  kniffbtly  swords 
would  be  drawn,  and  a  hundred  baronial  banners  unfurled  in  his 
cause ;  and  the  red  cross  of  the  Templars,  for  whose  sake  he  suf- 
fered, would  gleam  from  its  snowy  standard,  and  the  black  and  white 
banner  float  with  their  allies  over  the  gallant  and  united  band. 
Then,  in  imagination,  they  saw  the  steel  harness  and  gorgeous  pen* 
nons  glitter  in  the  sunshine,  and  heard  the  hauberk  rattle  to  the  ar- 
mor of  the  war-horse,  as  his  rider  sprang  to  the  saddle.  And  Annette 
was  the  star  of  every  feast,  and  princely  gathering,  and  queen  of  every 
tournay.  Thus  they  talked,  till  they  were  happy  in  the  world  of 
their  own  creation  ;  yet  years  and  years  were  passing  away,  while  the 
phantom  of  their  hopes  ever  receded  in  the  future,  and  each  one 
Drought  surer  forgetfulness  for  the  orphan  children. 

The  hour  of  retribution  was  not  to  be.  The  rapacity  that  wrested, 
acknowledged  no  obligation  to  restore.    And  though  Kriesler  talked 
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to  his  sister  of  the  future,  and  tinned  it  with  the  glow  of  a  beliering 
fancy,  when  the  something  would  have  been  done  to  restore  their 
place  and  friends  and  the  world  of  enjoyment  they  dreamed  of,  yet 
th(U  something  was  a  shadow  to  which  he  vainly  sought  to  give  a 
form.  His  fathers  had  bled  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Palestine,  and 
the  battle-axe  and  banner  in  his  hall  had  glanced  proudly  and  fear- 
fully through  the  ranks  of  many  foes,  and  even  that  young  heart 
sprang  to  the  excitement  of  danger ;  but  alone  and  powerless,  even 
his  vassals  dependant  on  another  master,  what  could  ne  accomplish  ] 
Then  a  hope,  bom  in  the  mystic  tendencies  of  his  spirit,  and  nur- 
tured by  its  surpassing  enthusiasm,  saw  in  the  depths  of  nature's 
mysteries  the  source  and  secret  of  a  power,  where  mind  might  rule 
mind  ;  and  he  turned  to  the  lore  of  other  days,  where  he  saw  once 
more  the  phantom  of  a  bright  future,  for  the  glory  of  his  father's 
house  and  for  Annette. 

Annette  grew  to  girlhood,  a  lonely  yet  not  unhappy  being*;  for  to 
her  the  future  wore  no  darkness,  and  the  past  no  regret.  A  habit  of 
humble  and  daily  trust  for  daily  support,  and  a  temperament  that 
suffered  not  the  heart  to  be  troubled  by  that  future  which  might  never 
arrive,  gave  an  evenness  to  her  disposition,  and  serenity  and  quiet 
joy,  that  seemed  like  sweet  sunshine  over  her  unclouded  brow. 
Kriesler  looked  on  his  sister,  and  felt  strong  with  a  superhuman 
strength  to  do  all  things  for  her ;  and  then,  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  utter  inability,  he  would  seek  the  solitude  of  his  own  apartment, 
and  let  the  torrent  of  his  emotions  pass.  And  yet,  he  asked  himself, 
•What  is  it  ] — what  is  any  earthly  event,  that  the  mighty  mind  should 
bow  before  it  ?  Petty  contingencies,  that  weigh  down  the  balance 
of  more  worthy  things  ;  the  sleeping  giant  chained  by  pigmies ! 
Eternal  in  duration,  independent  in  existence,  sufficient  to  itself,  what 
has  the  mind  to  do  with  extrinsic  circumstances,  and  why  is  it  not 
free  and  powerful,  whether  the  body,  created  only  for  its  use,  pines 
in  deprivation,  or  writhes  in  pain,  or  rejoices  in  strength  1  Chained 
in  a  prison,  and  subject  to  laws  that  govern  the  material  atoms  aroond 
it ;  perceiving  things  but  by  their  visible  species,  yet  conscious  of 
an  innate  power  of  knowing  their  very  nature ;  conscious  that  in  its 
birth-right,  and  as  portion  of  the  divine  essence,  it  could  see 
in  its  own  light,  and  penetrate  by  its  own  subtilety  the  mysteries  of 
things  it  now  beholds  only  by  the  senses.  Then  he  applied  more 
deeply  to  his  studies,  and  dreamed  of  a  potency  in  wisdom ;  for  his 
philosophizing  mind  caught  that  shadow  in  early  years,  and  its  re- 
dundant and  untutored  fertility  ran  wild  in  its  undirected  course ; 
as  the  strong  and  luxuriant  vines  of  the  Indies  twine  round  the 
Upas  that  poisons  their  roots. 

The  same  disposition  that  directed  him  to  find  in  wisdom  the 
secret  of  an  undefined  power,  led  him  on  in  its  paths  by  a  fascination 
that  often  left  behind  the  first  object  of  his  pursuit ;  and  he  passed 
days  and  nights  in  that  western  tower,  poring  over  the  secrets  of  the. 
unseen  ;  for  scarcely  could  sleep  be  called  a  cessation  of  that  intel- 
lectual current  in  which  his  thoughts  seemed  flowing  onward,  with 
ever-increasing  rapidity,  to  their  ocean  of  boundless  knowledge  ;  and 
even  then,  there  were  gleams  that  afterward  he  treasured  as  revealings 
of  a  higher  existence.    Mental  philosophy  pretends  to  explain  the 
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phenomena  of  the  wild  yet  partial  action  of  the  mind  in  sleep ;  but 
to  a  soul  fed  from  childhood  with  philosophical  mysticism,  it  were  not 
strange  if  waking  hours  were  tinged  with  some  colors  reflected  from 
the  mirror  of  dreams.  To  such,  they  were  messengers  from  the 
world  of  spirits  ;  and  soul  held  communion  with  soul,  and  the  free 
intelligence  revelled  in  a  wider  field,  when  the  senses  were  locked 
in  slumber,  and  its  visions  were  all  scenes  from  some  part  of  the  wide 
creation. 

The  character  of  Kriesler  was,  as  has  been  said,  strongly  devo- 
tional ;  and  it  was  the  mystic  devotion  that  lives  amid  beings  of  a 
more  ethereal  existence,  and  whose  daily  companions  are  spirits  of 
the  invisible  world.  He  heard  their  voices  in  the  moanings  of  the 
forest,  and  saw  their  shadows  in  the  changing  forms  of  the  mountain 
mist ;  and  his  heart  swelled,  as  he  seemed  exalted  to  their  nature  and 
communion.  And  he  said  :  '  Oh  that  I  could  know  as  they  know, 
and  traverse  the  earth,  and  stars,  and  read  their  mysteries  !  Oh  that 
I  could  learn  !  I  seem  in  a  prison,  and  suffocate  without  light,  or 
air,  or  knowledge.  Surely  he  thought  thus,  the  sage,  who  looked 
on  all  the  beautiful  stars  till  he  was  bewildered,  and  at  last  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  where  he  saw  them  reflected,  to  know  in  the 
world  of  spirits  what  he  could  not  learn  in  this.'  Such  were  the 
thoughts  that  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  student,  as  he  sat  in 
the  red  light  of  that  autumn  sunset,  and  his  soul  bowed  to  the  tor- 
rent of  its  reigning  passion  — '  desire  to  know.'  A  passion  not  less 
imperious,  nor  less  unquiet  than  any  the  world  excites,  perhaps  more 
absorbing  that  it  is  nurtured  in  seclusion,  and  more  intense,  that  it 
has  no  visible  expression,  like  deep  waters  wearing  away  founda- 
tions, and  fires  consuming  the  mine  that  suflers  them  not  to  bum  out- 
ward, and  scatter  and  lose  their  heat  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  the 
world. 

Kriesler  felt  that  his  heaven  should  be  where  he  might  look 
through  all  the  grand  creation,  and  hear  the  music  of  its  million 
spheres,  as  they  sweep  their  orbits ;  where  his  spirit's  burning  thirst 
would  be  satisfied,  or  it  would  almost  be  no  heaven  for  him.  And 
then  he  knelt  and  oflered  his  life  for  sacrifice,  and  his  soul  for  tor- 
ture, through  all  time,  if  at  last  he  might  be  as  those  who  pass  through 
the  boundless  universe,  with  powers  to  comprehend  its  wonders.  It 
was  a  wild  and  unholy  prayer ;  for  it  arraigned  the  Being  who  thus 
wrapped  his  works  in  mystery,  and  prisoned  the  aspiring  soul ;  who 
gave  it  capacities  at  once  too  great  and  too  small  for  earth,  that  it 
might  find  its  home  and  treasure  in  another  state  of  existence.*  And 
yet,  is  it  strange  that,  looking  on  the  glorious  and  perfect  creation, 
man  should  scorn  the  littleness  of  his  human  nature,  and  sigh  for  the 
freedom  of  the  thinking,  feeling,  wondering  soul,  to  mingle  with  the 
beautiful  and  holy  things  whose  love,,  even  here,  exalts  and  purifies, 
and  sheds  over  the  heart  the  serenity  and  quiet  joy  of  nature  itself? 
No  changes  chill  that  love ;  no  disappointment,  no  delusion,  no 
awakening  to  forgetfulness  or  to  sorrow ;  and  ever  it  leads  upward 
from  the  perfect  to  the  source  of  perfection,  from  the  beautiful  to  the 
element  of  beauty,  from  the  excellent  to  the  pure  idea  of  all  that  we 
call  good  and  lovely ;  from  the  waters  to  the  fountain  of  knowled^re, 
which  is  Truth,  increated,  without  error,  without  imperfection,  which 
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IB  a  sort  of  error ;  distinct  from  the  universe,  for  this  has  no  inde- 
pendent existence,  distinct  from  every  highest  and  holiest  created 
spirit ;  even  the  supreme  and  incomprehensible  Intelligence,  which 
aJone  is  perfection,  because  alone  uniting  all  the  powers  of  all  the 
properties  of  perfection.  Yet  the  wing  is  weak  though  daring,  and 
a  shadow  from  earthly  things  may  darken  the  light  of  the  soul's  con- 
templation. 

The  rich  light  of  a  stained  eothic  window  spread  a  mosaic  ena- 
melling over  the  pavements  of  a  silent  oratory,  as,  with  quick  and 
noiseless  tread,  Annette  approached  and  knelt  before  the  altar,  and 
the  coloring  faded  in  darkness,  and  her  light  figure  seemed  a  very 
shadow  in  the  gloom,  before  she  rose  to  depart.  There  had  been  a 
weight  of  unwonted  gloom  on  her  pure  heart,  and  a  mingling  of  un- 
defined fears  in  the  earnestness  of  her  prayer,  which  scarcely  could 
the  habitual  trust  of  her  meek  and  holy  spirit  subdue.  The  day  had 
passed  slowly  and  sadly,  for  the  chase,  which  was  Kriesler^s  occa- 
sional and  necessary  occupation,  had  detained  him  from  the  castle, 
and  the  sort  of  outlawry  proclaimed  against  him,  conjured  up  a  thou- 
sand evil  phantoms,  which  only  his  presence  could  dissipate.  Yet 
now  glad  voices  reached  her,  and  words  of  welcome,  and  she  hastened 
to  meet  him. 

*  You  were  gone  long  to-day,  brother,'  said  Annette,  as  she  re- 
moved the  dust  from  his  hunting  garb. 

*  Yes,  yon  beast  ran  well,  and  led  us  a  wild  race,  far  beyond  the 
narrow  bounds  the  churls  have  set  to  our  domains ;  and  when  at  bay, 
he  was  so  ready  at  all  points,  so  brave  and  desperate,  by  my  sword ! 
I  was  almost  grieved  to  kill  him,  though  he  did  give  me  a  scratch 
with  his  brown  antler,'  and  he  shook  off  a  few  drops  of  blood  from 
his  wrist,  where  the  horn  had  grazed. 

'  Ay,  and  an  ill  wound  it  is,  sometimes,'  said  Pierre,  approaching 
with  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  of  interest,  in  an  old  and  tried  ser- 
vant. *  I  remember  the  son  of  the  Baron  de  Courci,  in  my  respected 
old  master's  time,  came  to  his  death  by  the  thrust  of  an  antler,  and 
there  was  the  young  Count  Neuilly  who,  in  chase,  one  day ' 

'In  the  name  of  patience,  Pierre,  let  us  have  no  more  histories; 
you  are  an  evil  comforter,  by  my  soul !  Good  mother  Alice,  give 
us  supper  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  this  day's  work  has  given  me  an 
appetite.' 

Supper  was  prepared,  but  not  before  Annette  had  bound  up  the 
wounded  arm,  according  to  her  best  knowledge,  and  Alice*s  prescrip- 
tions, 4br  not  a  small  part  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  lady  of  that 
day,  was  skill  in  surgery ;  and  while  her  fair  hands  did  works  of 
mercy,  her  heart  was  as  gentle  and  feeling  as  when  custom  or  false 
sensibility  removed  her  from  scenes  requiring  them. 

Annette's  gaze  had  been  anxious,  and  her  cheek  a  little  flushed, 
while  Pierre  was  speaking;  but  she  soon  laughed  away  fears 
that  she  trembled  to  think  of,  and  the  supper  hour  passed  cheerfully 
as  was  wont.  Kriesler  described  the  day's  chase ;  now  the  stag  was 
started  from  hb  covert,  and  followed,  by  rock  and  ravine,  through 
many  a  perilous  way ;  how  he  plunged  in  the  thicket  and  reappeared 
far  in  the  vale  below,  and  sprang  along  the  mountain  side,  where  from 
the  base  appeared  hardly  footing  for  £e  mountain-goat ;  ereiy  where 
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followed  by  the  practised  hunter ;  and  how,  when  he  turned  for  the 
last  desperate  effort,  the  wary  dogs  were  held  at  bay,  till  at  last  the 
▼ictory  was  decided,  and  the  animal  dragged  homeward  through 
bush  and  brake ;  and  all  the  details  were  listened  to,  with  warm 
interest,  by  the  secluded  family.  And  thus  the  evening  passed  gaily 
and  swiftly. 

The  hour  of  retiring  came,  and  Kriesler  sought  his  apartment,  but 
not  for  rest.  Visions,  driven  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
by  the  bright  sunshine  and  green  fields,  returned ;  or  rather,  they 
were  phantoms  that  ever  dwelt  among  the  mystic  associations  of  bis 
study.  And  if,  in  the  day-time's  toil  and  venture,  his  heart  seemed 
ready  to  own  that  such  daring  was  its  stirring  life ;  that  to  breathe 
the  fresh,  pure  air,  and  look  on  the  glowing  skies,  and  fair,  broad  earth, 
were  enough  of  heaven's  blessings ;  yet,  when  he  returned  to  his 
solitude,  the  very  recollection  of  that  congeniality  with  the  beautiful 
universe,  taught  him  how  blessed  are  they  whose  sympathies  find 
kindred  spirits,  how  his  heart  would  leap  forth  in  the  glorious  sun- 
light of  kmdred  love,  as  the  ocean  when  the  morning  sun  bursts  over 
its  bosom.  The  thought  of  the  world  from  which  they  were  shut  out, 
and  of  Annette,  his  gentle  sister,  whose  voice  was  ever  sweet  music, 
and  whose  brow  was  ever  placid  —  Annette,  who  had  no  anxiety  for 
that  future  in  which  her  brother  vainly  sought  to  see  and  brighten 
the  picture  of  her  fate.  Were  he  alone,  he  mi^ht  go  abroad,  and 
with  his  own  arm  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  find  honor  in  life  and 
death ;  but  not  for  worlds  would  he  leave  her,  that  prisoned  bird, 
whose  heart  was  twined  with  his  in  infancy,  and  year  by  year  clung 
more  closely  and  fondly  in  the  holy  strength  of  a  sister's  love.  Yet 
would  that  coming  years  might  divide  their  weal  and  wo ;  would 
that  he  could  sufier  alone ;  ana  in  the  deep  passion  of  his  soul,  he 
believed  it  might  be,  for  he  felt  a  blight  stealing  over  his  own  exist- 
ence, and  he  would  not  think  that  it  was  all  in  vain. 

The  lamp  was  expiring,  and  the  gray  morning  began  to  color  the 
east,  before  Kriesler  threw  himself  on  his  couch.  The  fatigues  of 
the  previous  day,  the  strong  mental  excitement  produced  by  ue  suc- 
ceeding thoughts,  affected  bis  nervous  temperament  to  the  last  degree 
of  excessive  action,  preventing  all  drowsiness,  until,  completely  ex- 
hausted, be  sunk  into  a  heavy  but  troubled  slumber.  He  was  wan- 
dering with  Annette  along  shady  walks,  and  gathering  flowers,  as  in 
early  childhood ;  and  the  trees,  and  sunshine,  all  wore  that  strange 
and  passing  enchantment,  that  they  wear  to  the  young  gazer,  which 
is  one  of  the  soul's  and  nature's  mysteries ;  and  thought  of  in  after 
years,  the  heart  can  only  describe  it  to  itself,  as  the  passing  of  a  veil 
which  covered  them;  some  rosy  and  charmed  medium,  through 
which  they  were  seen  once,  but  seen  no  more.  For  in  those  holy 
and  blessed  years,  there  is  a  fountain  deep  in  the  soul's  wilderness  oi 
flowers,  and  manna  is  strewn  around  its  sweet  waters ;  and  while  the 
heart  is  pure  and  happy,  it  drinks  and  eats  that  food  of  angels  ;  but 
when  it  passes  on,  and  the  world's  rough  contact  has  brushed  the 
down  from  its  dove-like  wings,  and  storms  of  sorrow  have  shadowed 
the  earth  beneath  its  gaze ;  dien  is  the  fountain  dried,  and  the  manna 
ceases,  and  its  portion  ever  after  is  with  the  unmingled  realities  of 
life.    It  may  go  forth,  and  find  glory  and  power ;  yet,  looking  back 
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to  that  garden  to  which  it  may  never  return,  its  own  testimony  will 
most  surely  be,  that  all  would  be  gladly  given,  to  live  again  as  in  those 
unhonored,  blessed  years.  He  dreamed  of  those  early  days,  and 
their  beautiful  enchantment,  when  suddenly  the  sky  was  darkened, 
and  the  waters  seemed  far  off  and  gloomy  ;  he  saw  that  the  first  was 
delusion,  and  childhood's  slumber,  that  years  break  gradually,  was 
broken  in  an  instant.  He  started,  and  the  dream  was  changed, 
though  the  dreamer  did  not  awake.  He  was  weary,  and  resting  on 
that  self-same  couch;  and  his  mother,  that  one  remembered  and 
sainted  image,  entered  and  sat  near  him.  He  watched  and  expected 
Annette,  but  she  did  not  come.  Then  his  mother  talked  long  and 
earnestly,  but  he  was  drowsy,  and  the  tones  sounded  like  distant 
waters ;  and  presently  he  heard  another  voice.  It  was  soft  and  low ; 
it  was  not  singing,  yet  more  musical  than  speaking,  and  a  sort  of 
cadence  seemed  to  linger  on  the  air,  like  the  tone  of  music,  when 
its  material  nature  has  passed  away.  He  distingruished  these  words, 
'She  is  dead! — she  is  dead!'  and  they  were  breathed  out  more 
softly  and  sweetly  than  human  voice  ever  spoke.  Then  he  was 
chasing  the  red  deer  along  paths  that  he  followed  yesterday ;  and 
often  the  creature  turned  and  gazed  at  him  with  its  dark,  sad  eyes, 
when  the  dogs  sprang  toward  it  and  drave  it  onward ;  and  it  would 
turn  again  and  again,  and  look  so  piteously,  that  the  hunter's  heart 
trembled,  and  his  arm  was  powerless ;  then  hounds  and  game  were 
out  of  sight ;  yet  he  saw  in  a  thicket  the  same  large,  full,  melancholy 
eyes,  and  he  heard  a  voice  of  strange  sweet  music  —  and  with  a 
shudder  he  awoke ! 

A  light  tap  at  the  door  broke  a  long  and  troubled  train  of  thought, 
if  such  might  be  called  the  incoherent  images  that  chased  each  ouer 
through  his  fancy.  It  seemed  like  a  painful  dream,  of  which  he 
was  conscious,  yet  without  the  power  of  breaking  it.  Starting  up, 
he  opened  the  door ;  and  Annette,  with  a  sweet  smile,  bade  him 
come  to  dinner,  for  he  had  slept  so  soundly,  that  it  was  in  vain  he 
had  been  summoned  to  breakfast. 

*  Oh  yes,  certainly  !'  cried  he;  *  you  should  have  called  me  before ; 
I  must  hunt  to-day.' 

*  To-day  ]'  said  Annette,  *  why,  you  went  yesterday ;  beside ' 

*  Oh,  not  yesterday  ;  to-day  I  go;  what  has  mother  Alice  for  din- 
ner, since  I  have  shot  nothing  in  so  long  1' 

Annette  approached  him  anxiously,  and  inquired  if  he  had  slept 
well. 

*  Well  1'  oh  yes !  —  slept,  did  you  say  1  Annette'  —  and  his  voice 
fell  to  a  low  whisper  —  *  some  one  told  me  you  were  dead  !  It  is 
false  !  —  thank  God,  it  is  false  !'  —  and  he  grasped  her  hand.  That 
touch  thrilled  to  her  heart,  for  it  was  cold  as  the  touch  of  the  dead ; 
yet  his  face  was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  burned  with  a  strange  and 
unwonted  lustre. 


The  wind  sighed  mournfully  among  the  old  turrets  of  the  castle ; 
and  ever  and  anon  it  sent  such  wild  and  mournful  echoes  from  the  forest 
below,  it  was  as  if  the  spirits  of  its  dark  sanctuary  were  abroad,  and 
whispering  their  indistinct  and  incomprehensible  sentences;  yet 
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sometimes  swelling  out  more  clearly,  till  the  gust  seemed  to  bring 
some  spell-word  of  their  mysteries.  OHen  it  was  like  the  distant 
ocean,  and  coming  nearer  and  louder,  with  the  sounds  of  a  sudden 
and  destroying  torrent,  and  mingled  with  the  crash  of  trees,  and  the 
wail  of  the  drowning.  The  serf  shuddered  in  his  cot,  as  the  wild 
uproar  came  to  his  very  door,  and  said :  '  The  evil  genii  of  the 
mountains  have  left  their  caves  this  night,  and  are  come  to  destroy 
us !'  The  wind  eddied  round  old  trees,  and  uprooted  them,  and 
bore  their  branches  onward,  as  by  some  unearthly  power ;  and  the 
whole  forest  bent,  even  as  eastern  travellers  before  the  simoon  of  the 
desert.  It  was  not  total  darkness ;  pale  gray  clouds  overspread  the 
skies,  and  threw  a  dim  light  across  the  scene ;  and  the  benighted 
peasant,  who  looked  toward  the  castle,  and  saw  its  changing  sha- 
dows as  the  clouds  swept  along  the  heavens,  and  marked  the  light 
in  its  western  tower,  and  the  form  that  sometimes  passed  before  its 
casement,  turned  from  it  and  fled ;  for  superstition  had  invested  it 
with  mystery,  and  its  inmates,  so  secluded,  so  separated  from  human 
intercourse,  were  supposed  to  hold  companionship  with  powers  of 
other  spheres.  Very  different  was  the  scene  in  the  castle  that  night, 
from  any  thus  imagined.  In  that  western  tower,  and  still  surrounded 
by  the  tomes  of '  varied  lore,'  lay  the  pale  and  sleeping  student,  while 
near  him  sat  his  sister,  still  paler  from  many  days  and  nights  of 
anxious  watching ;  for  seldom  had  she  left  that  melancholy  chamber 
since  the  first  morning  of  her  brother's  illness ;  and  to  cool  his 
feverish  hands,  and  sooth  his  wild  fancies,  and  in  moments  of  dis- 
tincter  recollection,  cheer  and  amuse  him,  was  the  sad  yet  sought 
and  unremitted  task  of  the  gentle  sister. 

Annette  had,  a  few  hours  previously,  insisted  that  Alice  should 
retire  to  rest,  and  she  watched  alone  by  her  brother,  listening  in  awe 
and  silence  to  the  ceaseless  war  without.  For  a  moment  there  was 
a  deep  and  fearful  pause,  as  if  the  powers  of  the  air  were  gathering 
their  energies  ;  and  again  the  blast  came  fiercely,  till  the  towers 
trembled,  and  an  old  parapet  was  torn  away ;  its  fall  shook  the  cas- 
tle as  an  earthquake,  and  its  noise  was  like  rolling  thunder,  as  it 
passed  downward  among  the  ivied  terraces  and  battlements. 

Starting  from  his  sleep,  Kriesler  was  in  an  instant  by  the  window ; 
and  Annette  crept  beside  him.  His  arm  was  stretched  toward  the 
forest,  his  eye  kindled,  and  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  exclaimed : 
*  Spirits  of  yon  misty  darkness,  ye  come  !  ye  come  !  Like  the  di- 
vine soul,  crushed  and  chained  in  its  vile  prison  of  flesh,  so  is  your 
glory  dim  this  night,  for  ye  have  left  your  bright  free  home,  and  your 
way  is  through  the  thick  atmosphere  of  earth.  I  see  ye  speeding 
along  yon  forest  tops,  and  beautifully  do  they  bend  to  your  footsteps, 
and  the  rushing  sound  of  your  train  is  music !  I  have  waited  and 
watched  —  at  last  ye  come  !' 

'  My  brother !'  said  the  trembling  Annette ;  and  instantly  that 
wild  and  sublime  tone  and  gesture  sank  to  the  utmost  gentleness, 
and  turning  toward  her,  he  said : 

*  My  sister,  the  work  is  done  that  I  have  labored  for  years  to  do. 
Dost  thou  know  what  it  is,  Annette]  I  did  not  tell  thee  till  I  was 
assured  of  success ;  and  thou  hast  marvelled  to  see  me  plodding 
through  all  yon  mystic  pages.     Now  listen,  dear  sister  :  I  knew  that 
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in  their  mysteries  was  a  fount  of  wisdom,  whereof  the  patient 
searcher  should  drink,  and  whose  waters  have  power  the  world  wots 
not  of,  to  control  and  rule  it,  and  bend  it  like  a  slave  to  hia  will. 
And  now,  Annette,  that  it  is  done,  and  the  mine  of  earthly  treasures 
is  open  for  thee  and  me  to  choose,  I  will  tell  thee  how  I  have  toiled, 
and  suffered,  to  gain  it ;  how  I  have  striven,  till  my  very  heart 
seemed  worn  away  in  its  own  ceaseless  exertions.  Weep  not,  dear 
sister ;  it  is  all  over  now,  and  it  should  not  be  sad  but  pleasant  to 
recall  those  days,  since  they  have  brought  such  stores  of  happiness. 
It  was  for  thee,  my  sister,  that  I  sought  them ;  and  day  and  night  a 
beautiful  vision  haunted  me,  and  drew  me  on,  on  to  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  for  it  was  to  dissipate  the  clouds  that  gathered  around  fnture 
years,  and  make  all  thy  life  blessed,  and  bright,  and  rich  with  the 
ancient  power  and  splendor  of  our  house.  And  if  those  days  had 
suffering,  it  was  when  their  toil  seemed  in  vain,  and  I  thought  of 
thee,  so  lone,  so  separated  from  the  world,  even  now,  when  all  its 
gifts  of  pleasure  should  be  around  thee,  and  it  should  be  thy  happy 
home.  JBut  the  power  is  won,  and  the  secret,  and  we  shall  be  most 
happy.     To-morrow  —  to-morrow ' 

lie  flung  himself  on  the  bed ;  and  as  Annette  bent  beside  him, 
he  pressed  her  cold  hand  to  his  feverish  forehead,  and  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep. 

But  not  thus  did  that  wandering  yet  pure  and  noble  spirit  depart. 
As  some  spark  that  seems  smothered  in  ashes,  bums  out  with  the 
splendor  of  its  intrinsic  element,  ere  it  dies,  so  did  it  return  to  the 
holiness  of  its  nature,  and  the  last  hours  of  the  student  were  peace- 
ful, and  his  spirit  passed  humbly  and  trustingly  to  the  presence  of 
its  God. 

And  does  any  ask  where  is  Annette  1  Ask  where  is  the  stream- 
let, when  summer  heats  have  dried  up  its  fountain ;  ask  where  is 
the  spring  flower,  when  the  frosts  of  winter  have  returned  in  May ; 
ask  where  is  the  singing  bird,  when  the  icy  storm  has  passed  over 
its  nest.  Hikpa. 


BONN  £T. 

ON    BIEN    AIME'S    STATUE     OT     JOHN. 

How  pure !  how  beautiful !  how  chaste  I 

Conceived,  methink&  in  quiet  hour  of  prayer, 

In  contemplation's  dfeep  retirement,  where, 
Endowed  meanwhile  with  more  than  mortal  taste^ 

The  artist  sought  his  spirit  to  prepare 
For  the  pure  fellowship  of  heaven !  — and  traced 

As  his  embodied  imaee,  perfect,  fair. 
Of  what  the  body  would  be,  were  the  soul 
From  the  foul  leprosv  of  sin  made  whole! 

It  hath  an  angers  beauty :  wouldstthou  be 
So  very  fair  and  lovely  7    Go  then,  train 

Thy  soul,  with  care,  to  truth  and  purity. 
Thou^lt  be  thus  fair  in  heaven,  if  heaven  thou  gain  — 
That  form  fit  vestment  seems  for  souls  without  a  stain.        w.  c 
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STANZAS. 


*  The  fpirit  indeed  b  willing,  bat  the  fleth  U  weak.' 

M79T£&iou8  realm  beyond  the  dead, 

Home  of  true  hearts,  that  once  I  met  I 
The  music  of  whose  tones,  though  fled. 

Still  live  in  echo  round  roe  yet ! 
Though  curtained  from  my  weary  eye, 

Bedimmed  mth  weeping  here  below, 
I  know  that  heaven's  own  placid  skv 

Bends  o'er  thy  streams,  that  gently  flow  I 

One  lonely  star  is  shining  o'er 

The  world,  now  wrapt  in  dreamy  sleep; 
But  brighter  beams  it  on  thy  shore. 

And  beams  on  none  that  wake  to  weep ; 
TTiere  gladly  would  my  spirit  rove. 

Where  oft  my  thoughts  in  transport  riss^ 
To  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  love. 

From  kindred  passed  into  the  skies. 

But  oh  !  this  trembling  flesh  recoils, 

And  shudders  at  the  valley^s  eloom  — 
Would  sooner  bear  life's  myriacTtoils, 

Than  moulder  in  the  dreary  tomb! 
Than  moulder  where  warm  Friendship's  clasp 

And  Love's  dear  smile  can  never  com^ 
Where  hand  no  friendly  hand  can  grasp  — 

Companion  of  the  loathsome  worm  I 
CtusviOt,  (  Ofc.)  Jprilt  1838.  •.«.*. 
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FART     TWO. 


In  discussing  the  means  of  increasing  mental  power,  a  diflScnlt 
yet  important  inquiry  is  :  *  How  far  is  it  favored  by  attempts  at 
originality?*  That  extreme  originality,  which  cannot  at  all  com- 
bine its  results  with  the  products  of  other  minds  —  which  stands  so 
aloof  and  insolated  from  all  others,  that  although  it  may  cause  ad- 
miration, it  has  not  ideas  and  principles  enough  in  common  with  the 
generality  of  men,  to  convince  them  of  the  justness  of  its  own 
convictions,  or  persuade  them  to  its  own  purposes  —  is  manifestly 
unfavorable  to  the  increase  of  its  relative  power.  Such  win  our 
admiration,  frequently,  but  do  not  commend  themselves  to  our  judg- 
ments, as  fit  or  safe  examples  for  imitation.  Neither  constant  at- 
tempts at  originality,  nor  a  servile  dependence  on  other  minds,  is  bo 
favorable  to  the  improvement  of  our  own,  as  a  union  of  original 
conceptions  with  that  species  of  knowledge  which  may  be  appro- 
priately called  common  sense. 

If  we  know  not  what  others  have  known,  we  may  be  very  origi- 
nal, and  yet  add  nothing  to  the  common  stock ;  because  we  shall 
have  only  discovered  what  was  as  well  known  before.  And  yet  it 
can  scarcely  be  decided  which  is  most  inimical  to  a  successful  pur- 
suit of  truth,  that  quiet  submission  to  authority  which  takes  eTery 
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absurdity  upon  trust,  or  that  intoxicating  fondness  for  originality, 
which  estimates  the  value  of  principles  by  their  novelty,  not  theur 
use ;  which,  of  all  the  suggestions  of  its  own  fancy,  believes  those 
the  most  true  which  are  most  surprising;  and  of  all  the  opinions  of 
others,  most  readily  adopts  those  which  are  singular  and  paradoxi- 
cal. Indeed,  they  may  most  safely  indulge  originality,  who  have 
most  learning,  for  they  are  prepared  to  judge  of  their  own  disco- 
veries. Just  as  those  generals  may  be  boldest,  who  have  most  skill 
in  military  tactics,  and  those  vessels  may  carry  most  sail,  which  are 
well  provided  with  ballast 

The  advantage  of  instructors,  as  one  means  of  mental  improve- 
ment, is  obvious  enough ;  but  in  what  qualifications  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  such  instructors  as  shall  best  promote  this  object  con- 
sists, is  not  always  distinctly  understood.  They  should  certainly  be 
well  acquainted  with  what  they  teach,  in  order  that  the  information 
they  impart  be  neither  erroneous  nor  defective.  But  this  is  not  the 
only,  and  we  would  even  say  it  is  not  the  chief  qualification  of  an 
instructor,  calculated  to  give  the  most  effectual  aid.  It  is  not  the 
mere  knowledge  imparted,  and  passively  received,  which  can  exalt 
or  strengthen  the  mind.  These  instructions,  whether  orally  com- 
municated, or  derived  from  the  pages  before  him,  are  but  prepara- 
tory to  what  the  learner  must  afterward  acquire  by  his  own  mental 
exertion.  A  mind  of  decided  power  is  not  so  purely  factitious,  as 
to  be  a  mere  compound  of  what  has  entered  his  eyes  from  books,  or 
his  ears  from  a  teacher ,-  he  is  intrusted  principally  with  his  own 
management;  and  may  be  more  accurately  compared  to  vessels 
which  move  by  their  own  fires,  than  to  such  as  are  taken  in  tow  by 
others,  or  are  driven  by  some  external  forces.  Yet  instructors  are 
highly  desirable,  and  in  instructors,  a  love  of  what  they  teach,  an 
enthusiasm  in  imparting  instruction,  is  essentially  requisite.  They 
must  impart  heat  as  well  as  light.  The  mind  must  be  excited  to 
seek  its  own  resources ;  an  impulse  must  be  communicated,  and  a 
zeal  enkindled,  which  shall  impel  to  the  pursuit  of  the  proposed  ob- 
ject, when  the  instructors  are  no  longer  present.  Even  if  the 
teacher,  in  any  particular  branch,  overrates  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  his  favorite  study,  it  will  have  a  tendency  rather  favorable 
than  otherwise  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  who  teaches  the 
mathematics,  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  with  the  same  enamored  fond- 
ness upon  a  proposition,  that  another  feels  in  perusing  a -fine  poem. 
A  chemical  instructor  may  feel  something  of  the  zeal  of  its  early 
students,  who  expected  by  that  art  to  change  all  substances  to  gola. 
When  in  his  *  golden  views'  he  is  *  supremely  blest,'  attention  is 
awakened,  and  not  only  present  instruction  is  received  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  but  also  a  spirit  for  future  acquisitions. 
Were  we  to  attend  lectures  on  oratory,  we  should  value  the* en- 
thusiasm of  a  Cicero  for  his  art,  more  than  the  studied  correctness 
of  Adams  or  Blair ;  and  should  estimate  the  glowing  ardor  of  Longi- 
nus  more  highly,  than  the  full  and  various  particularity  of  Quincti- 
lian,  or  the  profound  philosophy  of  Campbell. 

The  genius  of  eloquence  will  be  efiectually  aided  only  by  him 
who  unites  the  influence  of  example  with  the  authority  of  precept ; 
whose  voice,  and  hand,  and  eye,  and  every  feature,  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  sentiments  which  his  mind  has  digested,  and  who,  while 
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he  thus  rises  to  the  sources  of  eloquence,  and  portrays  all  things 
beautiful,  all  things  grand,  all  things  sublime,  in  native  loveliness, 
appears  himself  sublime  as  in  his  imagery ;  and  while  exhibiting 
to  others  the  power  and  charms  of  eloquence,  is  eqamored  of  his 
subject,  and  largely  partakes,  while  he  communicates,  *  the  richest 
pleasures  of  fruition.' 

We  have  no  disposition  to  sermonize  on  this  subject,  or  to  inflict 
on  the  reader  a  moral  essay ;  and  yet  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
morality  and  religion  should  not  be  noticed,  so  far  as  our  stibject 
demands,  or  in  other  words,  so  far  as  they  may  be  shown  to  exert 
an  influence  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  mind.  No  intellect  can 
be  considerably  advanced,  or  strengthened,  without  industry,  and  no 
important  intellectual  achievement  can  be  secured,  without  a  mors 
steady  pursuit  than  those  are  capable  o{^  who  are  devoted  to  their 
pleasures  or  their  passions.  That  vice  enervates  the  mind,  is  a 
remark  which  deserves  to  be  made  familiar,  on  account  of  its  diith 
and  importance. 

When  the  imagination  finds  its  delight  in  gross  satisfactions,  cool 
and  patient  thinking  is  insipid  and  irksome.  Honorable  pursuits  are 
then  easily  relinquished.  Even  aspiring  ambition,  in  such  cases, 
stoops  and  submits  to  the  dominion  of  the  senses.  Hence  the  sad 
spectacle  of  thoeselost  to  themselves  and  the  community ;  respecting 
whom  it  must  be  said,  they  have  only  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
hearing  what  they  might  have  been,  and  the  remorse  and  shame  of 
knowing  what  they  are.  But  candor  should  lead  us  to  acknowledge, 
that  if  morals  are  thus  important  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  re- 
ligion is  essential  to  morality.  Would  we  practice  self-government, 
would  we  control  our  appetites  and  passions,  so  that  they  shall  not 
interfere  with  mental  improvement,  it  is  a  religious  sense  of  Deity, 
and  of  his  moral  government,  which  ennables  us  to  do  this  wiUi 
greatest  care,  and  most  perseverance. 

This  influence  of  religion  on  mind,  though  indirect,  will  readilj 
be  perceived  to  be  not  the  less  real  and  eflicient.  There  is  also  a 
direct  influence  arising  from  the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion ;  truths  which,  in  comparison  with  all  others,  are  the  most 
sublime  and  powerful,  and  as  such  calculated  to  exalt  and  invigorate 
the  mind  that  imbibes  and  contemplates  them.  True  religion  encou- 
rages the  exertions  of  the  understanding,  by  representing  its  high 
origin,  nature,  and  destination,  and  by  proposing  the  greatest  objects 
of  pursuit,  and  filling  it  with  the  noblest  conceptions.  But  lest  we 
should  be  deemed  official  in  our  opinion,  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  becon>es  us  to  adduce  examples,  and  show  the  opinion  of  others. 
Is  not  Milton  one  of  the  most  sublime  writers  in  the  English  lan- 
guage 1  And  is  he  recommended  to  those  who  would  improve  and 
exalt  their  understandings  1  His  pious  acknowledgment  of  depend- 
ence on  the  Supreme  Being,  when  seeking  some  theme  for  his  epic 
talent,  deserves  to  be  remembered.  *  This,'  says  he,  *  b  not  to  ba 
obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  that  can  enrich 
with  all  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom 
he  pleases !'  Was  Chatham  eloquent  1  Had  he  power  over  the 
minds  of  men  ?  —  and  can  we  have  any  confidence  that  he  understood 
the  aid  which  it  most  requires  Y    Lord  Littleton,  who  will  not  ba 
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suspected  of  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  says  of  Chatham,  that 
not  content  to  correct  and  instruct  his  mind  by  the  works  of  mortal 
men,  he  borrowed  his  noblest  images  and  most  elevating  principles 
from  the  language  of  inspiration.  If  familiar  with  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, we  can  scarcely  read  the  'speeches  of  that  great  man,  and 
observe  the  majesty  of  his  thoughts  and  the  simplicity  of  bis  diction, 
without  perceiving  some  resemblance  to  the  inspired  descriptions  of 
Deity,  and  the  prophetic  denunciation  against  the  foes  of  God.  In- 
stances of  this  kind,  scarcely  less  illustrious,  might  be  selected  from 
our  own  statesmen,  especially  intheearlierperiods  of  our  history,  when 
our  national  Senate,  which  has  been  our  pride,  and  the  admiration 
of  foreigners,  as  the  most  dignified  deliberative  *  assembly  in  the 
world,  had  not  been  disgraced  by  quotations  from  that  holy  book, 
made  in  the  lowest  and  most  irreverent  manner.  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  however  favorable  religious  contemplations  may  be  to  poetry  or 
eloquence,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  aid  the  genius  of  philosophy, 
where  minute  and  accurate  research  is  necessary.  Not  to  mention 
others,  was  Sir  Robert  Boyle  a  philosopher  1  One  of  his  intimate 
acquaintances  testified  that  for  twenty  years,  ho  had  never  known 
that  extraordinary  man  to  utter  the  name  of  God  without  a  percepti- 
ble and  reverent  pause,  both  before  and  after  it.  His  religion  and 
philosophy  went  hand  in  hand.  Examination  of  Nature  led  him  to 
Its  Author,  and  devotion  to  its  author  induced  him  to  examine  his 
works.  His  reverence  for  the  Deity,  forbade  him  to  consider  the 
least  particle  of  dust  beneath  his  study,  since  nothing  had  been  formed 
in  vain.  To  him  we  eu:e  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  air-pump, 
and  for  an  extent  and  accuracy  of  individual  investigation,  unequalled 
in  his  own,  and  perhaps  in  any  age.  The  eminent  Bderhave  pro- 
nounces him  the  ornament  of  his  age  and  country,  and  asserts  that 
from  his  works  may  be  deduced  the  whole  system  of  natural  know- 
ledge. 

But  we  need  not  here,  by  arguments  or  example,  sustain  the  po- 
sition that  piety  and  morality  eminently  tend  to  increase  our  know- 
ledge, and  invigorate  and  strengthen  our  minds.  What  aid  the  mind 
may  derive  from  the  healthful  state  of  the  body  which  it  tenants ; 
what  from  emulation,  and  a  vigorous,  but  friendly  and  well-regulated 
collision  with  other  minds,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  inquire. 

Reserved  for  the  last  of  the  means  by  which  strength  of  mind  may 
be  increased,  is  a  consoling  consideration,  though  it  may  appear  a 
paradox.  The  mind  is  strengthened  by  impediments.  Too  often 
is  it  found  inactive,  while  surrounded  by  advantages,  and  needing  to 
be  awakened  by  its  fears.     It  has  indeed  been  said, 

*  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed.' 

Still  facts  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  poverty  is  more  propi- 
tious to  the  first  expansion  of  the  mind  than  afHuence.  Necessity 
will  best  prompt  to  those  first  efforts,  many  times  painful,  which  the 
mind,  in  order  to  become  vigorous,  must  exert.  Such  is  the  love  of 
ease  and  indulgence,  that  most  men  would  doubtless  choose  to  re- 
cline, if  possible,  upon  the  lap  of  wealth.  Had  such  men  as  Clay, 
Van  Buren  and  Webster,  been  cradled  in  opulence,  they  probably 
would  never  have  called  bto  exercise  that  mental  power  which  has 
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raised  tbem  to  the  proud  eminence  where  they  now  fill  the  eyes  of 
so  many  millions  of  freemen.  Franklin  might  never  have  arisen 
from  the  drudgery  of  mechanical  labor,  to  the  courts  of  the  most 
illustrious  nations,  if  the  Severity  of  an  elder  brother  had  not  early 
alienated  him  from  the  paternal  roof.  Rittenhouse  might  not  have 
left  following  the  plough,  to  walk  among  the  stars,  nor  Fulton,  a  poor 
unfriended  youth,  have  evolved  and  applied  a  new  and  most  magnifi- 
cent power,  which  will  hereafter  mark  an  era  in  the  world,  had  not 
each  of  them  struggled  with  difficulties  in  the  outset,  and  overcame 
them,  thereby  attaining  confidence  for  loftier  attempts.  Defects  in 
personal  appearance  have  often  led  to  superior  mental  attainments. 
I^ope  probably  strove  to  gain  advantages  from  his  mind,  which  the 
plamness  and  inferiority  of  his  person  denied  him  ;  and  to  the  de- 
formity of  his  figure  we  may  be,  in  some  measure,  indebted  for  the 
surpassing  beauty  and  grace  of  his  poetical  numbers.  The  cold- 
ness of  neglect,  the  frown  of  superiority,  the  opposition  of  rivals 
and  enemies,  endeavoring  to  depress  the  mind,  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, only  demonstrated  more  clearly  its  elasticity  and  reaction. 
It  is  the  effect  of  such  obstacles,  to  raise  the  streams  they  are  intended 
to  impede.  Such  defects  and  obstructions,  while  they  produce  diffi- 
dence, also  inspire  resolution,  and  that  mysterious  combination  of 
humility  to  distrust,  and  confidence  to  attempt,  which  are  at  once  the 
characteristics,  and  the  most  effectual  aid,  of  genius. 

If  any  youthful  mind  thirsting  for  improvement,  yet  repressed  and 
almost  desponding  from  the  want  of  leisure  and  other  facilities,  will 
procure  the  first  part  of  the  *  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  DiflBcul- 
ties,'one  of  the  publications  of  theBritish  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful 
Knowledge,  or  *  Edward's  Biography  of  Self-made  Men,'  he  will,  in 
the  perusal,  find  his  heart  lifted  up,  and  his  way  cheered  by  the  com- 
panionship of  a  goodly  number  of  choice  spirits,  who  have  travelled 
the  same  path,  and  whose  success  will  not  fail  to  kindle  in  his  bosom 
a  more  intense  ardof  in  the  sanie  pursuit. 

It  is  a  sage  remark,  which  abundant  experience  and  observation 
serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  —  not  the  less  acceptable,  surely,  be- 
cause made  by  a  lady,  Madame  Roland  —  that  'leisure  will  always 
be  found  by  persons  who  know  how  to  employ  their  time.  Those 
who  are  complaining  of  want  of  time,  are  the  people  who  do  nothing.' 
Such  are  some  of  the  obvious  and  indispensable  means  by  which  the 
power  of  mind  may  be  increased. 

The  final  inquiry  proposed,  to  which,  necessarily,  a  very  inadequate 
space  can  be  allowed,  is :  '  Why  should  we  desire  this  increase  of 
power,  and  to  what  end  direct  it  V 

Should  it  be  desired,  sought  for,  and  used,  merely  for  our  personal 
gratification  ?  If  there  be  no  higher  principle  than  base  selfishness 
called  into  exercise  by  it,  the  fact  that  it  had  sought  a  higher  road, 
and  a  more  shining  mark,  than  that  of  the  mere  voluptuary,  would 
not,  in  a  righteous  moral  scale,  raise  its  votaries  to  any  very  enviable 
distinction.  Beside,  if  this  were  all,  a  very  plausible  argument 
might  be  raised  to  oppose  all  efforts  for  mental  elevation  and  im- 
provement. It  would  not  be  found  difficult  to  maintain  such  a  nega- 
tive with  most  potent  reasons,  such  as  the  labor  aud  anxiety  of  mind 
frequently  expended  to  little  purpose ;  the  want  of  satisfaction  in 
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any  given  amount  of  these  attainments ;  the  perpetual  and  usually 
increasing  thirst  for  more ;  and  above  all,  the  perverse  use  that  many 
highly  furnished  minds  have  made  of  their  power. 

Such  arguments  might  be  allowed  some  weight,  if  mere  selfish- 
ness were  the  only  principle  to  be  consulted.     But  we  sustain  almost 
innumerable  relations  to  those  around  us,  out  of  which  arise  duties 
of  a   most   interesting  character,  for  the  performance  of  some  of 
which  this  high  mental  power  is  indispensable,  and  to  all,  it  may 
prove  a  most  desirable  auxiliary.     This  fact  presents  to  every  one, 
desirous  of  escape  from  the  stings  of  an  accusing  conscience,  for 
the  neglect  of  imperative  obligations,  a  new  motive  for  desiring  this 
power.     Desiring  it,  not  because  it  will  excite  the  admiration  of 
others,  and  much  less  their  envy.     Not  because  it  will  elicit  their 
praise,  and  thus  gratify  our  love  of  fame,  or  enable  us  to  make  them 
subservient  to  any  selfish  purpose  of  our  own,  and  thus  pamper  our 
ambition  for  acting  the  tyrant's  part ;  but  because  it  puts  into  our 
hands  an  instrument  of  mighty  efficiency,  which  we  may  wield  for 
their  benefit.    I  know  it  may  be  sneeringly  asked,  implying  the  entire 
denial,  are  such  illustrations  of  the  use  of  this  power  any  where  to 
be  found  ?     It  is  humbling  indeed  to  be  forced  to  confess  that  they 
are  few.     But  let  us  not  despair.     The  history  of  the  world  presents 
some  bright  examples  of  those  who  have  been  distinguished  dHke 
for  high  mental  energy,  and  most  expansive  and  wisely-directed 
benevolence.     If  their  contemporaries  have  not,  in  every  instance, 
done  full  justice  to  their  merits,  an  impartial  posterity  has  eventually 
meted  out  to  them  the  high  award  becoming  their  desert.     On  tlie 
other  hand,  most  of  those  who  have  perverted  this  power,  and,  under 
the  imposing  name  of  heroes,  have  been   in  truth  tyrants,  'frpm 
Macedonia's   madman  to  the  Swede ;'    before  whom   flattery  and 
adulation  were  offered  up  as  incense  at  the  shrine  of  a  deity,  so  long 
as  a  dread  of  their  power,  or  blindness  produced  by  the  glare  of 
their  exploits,  extorted  them  from  their  fellow  creatures,  have  been 
justly  requited,  as  soon  as  these  motives  had  subsided,  by  having 
every  opprobious  epithet  heaped  upon  their  names  that  hatred  or 
horror  could  suggest.     The  student  of  ancient  history  will  recollect 
a  striking  instance  of  this  kind,  in  Scjanus,  the  favorite  of  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  was  elevated  by  that  remorseless  despot  to  the 
second  dignity  of  the  empire,  and  swayed,  in  fact,  the  sceptre  of  the 
immense  Roman  world.     During  the  continuance  of  his  power  and 
greatness,  nought  was  heard  with  respect  to  him  save  boundless 
panegyric.     Every  tongue  was  employed  in  sounding  bis  praises, 
every  pen  in  recording  his  deeds.     Men  swore  by  his  statues,  and 
honors  were  paid  to  him,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  accorded  to  the 
gods.     But  he  abused  this  power,  and  his  all-grasping  ambition  over- 
reached itself.     Mark  the  reverse  of  this  picture.     He  forfeits  the 
favor  of  the  emperor,  suffers    ignominious  death,  his  statues  fije 
thrown  down  and  made  fuel  for  bonfires,  and  his  memory  is  spared 
no  indignity  nor  insult  which  the  most  vindictive  fury  could  supply. 
History  is  full  of  such  illustrations,  while  it  has  not  failed  to  chronicle 
in  brighter  characters  those  who  have  directed  their  noblest  energies 
to  instruct,  improve,  and  thus  render  more  happy,  the  world  around 
them.    While  those  who  have  toiled  in  other  departments  for  the 
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public  good,  haye  received  the  d  ue  award  of  praise,  bava  not  those  wise 
and  benevolent  men,  virho,  at  the  commencement  of  our  own  federal 
government,  and  perhaps  of  other  organized  governments,  labored 
80  indefatigably  to  persuade  their  fellow-countrymen  to  merge  their 
individual  rights  in  a  civil  compact,  been  comparatively  overlooked  1 
The  brave  soldiers  and  their  leaders  who  fought  our  glorious  battles, 
and  the  statesmen  who,  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  have  lifted  up  a 
voice  of  strength  for  the  public  welfare,  are  necessarily  brought  out 
to  public  view,  and  they  concentrate  upon  themselves  the  united 
and  erateful  admiration  of  their  country,  and  the  world.  But  those 
who  behind  the  scenes  —  perhaps  anonymously,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  or  by  persevering  individual  exertion,  in  each  private 
circle  where  they  moved  —  corrected  the  public  sentiment,  restrained 
the  wildncss  of  an  untamed  democracy,  and  brought  over  a  whole 
people,  proverbially  jealous  of  their  rights,  to  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  giving  up  a  portion  of  their  individual  independence 
to  secure  a  nation's  union,  and  strength,  and  welfare  —  such  men 
have  not  yet  received  the  high  eulogium  which  their  iK>ble  though 
unobtrusive  patriotism  claims. 

Nor  has  the  occasion  for  such  efforts  yet  passed  away ;  nor,  of 
course,  the  opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  each  one,  capable  of 
wielding  any  influence  over  his  fellow  men.  Public  sentiment  needs 
yet  to  be  rendered  more  pure  and  potent ;  for  nothing  else  can  here 
restrain  the  wild  madness  of  ambition,  that  would  seek  self-aggran- 
dizement, even  on  the  ruins  of  a  nation's  freedom.  Noisy  and  pre- 
tending patriots,  who  in  heart  are  real  demagogues,  will  never  be 
wanting  m  sufficient  numbers,  ever  ready  to  raise  a  tumult,  and 
join  in  the  popular  clamor  for  liberty,  only  intending  to  ride  upon 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm,  for  their  own  personal  advance- 
ments. But  we  must  have  patriots  of  another  stamp,  whose  love  of 
country,  divorced  from  this  vile  self-seeking,  shall  not  expend  itself 
in  loud  professions,  but  in  acts  of  healing,  healthful,  and  ennobling 
influence  upon  the  body  politic.  For  the  opportunities  of  exerting 
such  influence,  many  are  looking  too  far  off.  They  may  be  found  by 
us,  if  we  will  seek  them,  not  in  the  metropolis  only,  but  at  each  fire- 
side, in  every  social  circle,  where  whatever  power  of  mind  we  pos- 
sess may  exert  itself  to  allay  the  rancour  of  party,  to  divert  the  pub- 
lic mind  from  angry  personalities,  to  the  high  and  common  dutiea 
of  American  citizenship  ;  to  elevate  and  strengthen  the  public  senti- 
ment, and  thus  erect  the  most  formidable  barriers  ag^ainst  corruption^ 
that  only  but  sure  inlet  to  the  ruin  of  republics. 

The  leaders  of  parties,  who  make  the  most  solemn  and  frequent 
assurances  of  the  purity  of  their  purposes,  are  from  that  very  cir- 
cumstance the  more  to  be  suspected.  Their  purity  will  never 
exceed  that  of  the  mass  of  the  community  around  them,  while,  from 
the  perverting  influence  of  ambition,  it  may  fall  far  short  of  it.  Nor 
will  the  number  of  parties  and  of  leaders  furnish  any  effectual 
guaranty  that  the  public  shall  receive  no  injury.  Pilate  and  Herod 
can  easily  become  friends,  whenever  an  object  of  personal  import- 
ance to  each  of  them  requires  the  sacrifice.  The  fallacy  of  trusting 
to  such  guardianship,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  review  of  that  particu- 
lar period  of  Roman  history,  which  presents  us  with  Julius  Csesa? » 
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Pompey,  Brutus,  Cato,  Atticus,  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  Hor- 
tensius,  Augustus,  and  Marcus  Varro,  as  contemporaries.  The 
close  observer  of  human  nature,  who  takes  nothing  on  trust,  who, 
undazzled  by  the  lustre,  calmly  inquires  into  the  use,  will  not  be 
contented  with  a  bare  examination  of  the  causes  that  conspired  to 
produce  such  a  marvellous  union  of  talent,  but  will  farther  ask  how 
It  happened,  that  men  whose  examples  have  been  so  fertile  of  in- 
struction to  future  ages,  were  so  barren  of  improvement  and  utility 
to  their  own.  For  it  must  be  admitted,  Ihat  Rome  was  then  cruelly 
divided  against  herself,  split  into  factions,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
most  bloody  civil  war,  at  the  very  moment  she  was  in  proud  posses- 
sion of  ^11  this  profusion  of  talents,  by  which  she  was  consumed 
rather  than  comK>rted,  and  scorched  rather  than  enlightened.  Per- 
haps the  conclusion  forced  upon  us,  by  a  review  oi  this  period,  is 
neither  consolatory  nor  honorable  to  our  nature.  It  would  seem  to 
be  this  :  that  a  state  of  civil  freedom  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
training  up  and  furnishing  of  great  and  noble  minds ;  but  that  society 
has  no  guaranty  that  minds  so  formed  shall  not  aspire  to  govern 
rather  than  obey ;  no  security  that  they  shall  not  affect  a  greatness 
greater  than  the  laws,  and  ultimately  destroy  that  very  freedom  to 
which  alone  they  were  indebted  for  their  superiority.  Such  men 
have  too  often  begun  by  subjecting  all  things  to  their  country,  and 
ended  by  subjecting  their  country  to  themselves. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  seems  briefly  this :  nothing  but  a 
benevolent  desire  to  render  the  increase  of  our  mental  power  use- 
ful to  those  around  us,  can  fully  warrant  and  sustain  us  in  the  highest 
efforts  necessary  for  its  attainment ;  and  the  possession  of  this  power 
by  one  or  many  in  the  state,  is  no  security  that  it  will  not  be  wo- 
fully  perverted  to  the  destruction  of  that  very  liberty  which  has 
warmed  it  into  being.  Nor  is  there  any  effectual  safeguard  against 
this  perversion,  but  the  power  of  public  sentiment,  of  which  public 
we  form  a  part,  and  on  whose  sentiments  we  may  continually  exert 
an  influence,  to  purify,  elevate,  and  strengthen  it,  till  no  aspiring 
Innovator  shall  dare,  for  base  purposes,  to  lift  his  hand  or  voice 
against  it.  The  illustrations  I  have  chosen,  have  all  been  taken  from 
the  highest  sphere  of  mental  action — the  power  of  mind  over 
mind.  But.  the  appropriateness  of  the  principles  of  benevolence 
for  the  control  of  this  power,  when  brought  to  energize  in  other  de- 
partments, may  at  once  be  made  obvious.  If  the  question  be  asked, 
*  Whether  the  creation,  by  mechanical  skill,  or  in  other  words  by  the 
power  of  mind,  of  labor-saving  machinery  is  to  he  esteemed  a  bless- 
ing or  a  curse,'  so  far  as  our  own  happy  country  is  concerned,  it  may 
be  easily  settled.  For  until  our  population  reaches  that  highest 
possible  amount,  compatible  with  the  resources  of  the  countnr, 
until  *  every  rood  of  ground  supports  its  man,'  and,  in  order  to  do 
so,  is  not  only  reclaimed  from  its  wildness,  but  receives  the  highest 
improvement  from  the  hand  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble —  until  then,  manifestly,  every  contrivance  for  the  saving  oi  la- 
bor must  be,  on  the  whole,  benevolent,  and  none  need  want  for  pro- 
fitable employment.  So,  too,  of  that  prodigy  of  mental  invention, 
the  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy ;  if  the  inquiry  be,  whether 
an  invention  so  directly  calculated  to  rescue  life  from  the  most  dia- 
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tressiog  peril,  falls  within  the  line  of  approval,  by  the  principle 
above  stated,  it  cannot  seriously  be  questioned.  The  perversion  of 
its  benefits,  by  those  too  eager  for  the  promotion  of  their  self-inte- 
rest, is  at  most  an  incidental,  and  not  a  necessary  or  usual,  concomi- 
tant ;  and  it  no  more  deserves  mention,  as  detracting  fitnn  the  real 
merit  of  the  invention,  than  does  the  incidental  though  unanticipated 
result,  that  the  use  of  gunpowder  has  made  warfare  less  destruc- 
tive of  human  life,  augment  the  claims  of  the  monk  who  invented 
it,  with  so  contrary  a  design,  to  be  considered  a  merciful  benefactor 
of  mankind. 

Let  not  then  the  ardor  of  inventive  genius  or  mechanical  skill 
be  quenched  by  any  cold  uncertainties  of  perversion,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  but  what  may  be  equally  exposed.  A  noble  field  here 
lies  open  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen.  Our  prayer  is,  that 
Franklin,  who,  by  the  power  of  mind,  guided  the  fires  of  heaven 
innocuous,  and  Fulton,  who,  by  the  same  power,  caused  the  fires  of 
earth  to  evolve  a  force  which  has  increased  almost  an  hundred  fold 
the  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  the  dominion  of  man,  may  be  but 
the  morning  stars  of  brighter  succeeding  luminaries.  We  close 
with  the  remark  —  and  we  would  do  it  with  becoming  reverence  — 
that  while  we  seek  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  increase  the  power  of 
mental  action,  so  long  as  we  control  it  by  the  principle  here  sug- 
gested, we  are  rising  to  the  contemplation,  and  with  nlial  piety  are 
imitating  the  excellence,  of  that  Infinite  Being,  the  source  of  all 
intelligence,  the  unlimited  extent  of  whose  power  would  render  him 
to  all  unutterably  dreadful,  were  not  the  assurance  perfect,  that  hi« 
power  is  always  directed  by  benevolence. 


TUB      CAPTIVES. 


*W«  wopt,  M  w«  remembered  Zioiu* 


BK91DK  the  rasfaing  Babylonian  streamf, 
With  the  blue  summer  sky  above  us  glowme, 
And  dewy  flowers  in  beauteous  thousands  blowing, 

And  glossy  willow  groves,  and  lovel]r  gleams 

oif  fountams,  whose  enchanting  music  crept 
Through  the  balm-breathing  citron  groves  in  bloom, 

A  captive  band,  in  bitterness  we  wept; 
And  to  the  zephyrs,  freighted  with  perfume, 

Poured  forth  our  bitter,  bitter  sighs  for  thee, 

O  hallowed  Zion  I    On  the  willow  tree 
Our  long-neglected  harps  swayed  to  and  fro, 

In  the  soft  winds  which  thrilled  their  chords  among, 
Yet  we  sang  not,  thoush  bidden  by  the  foe^ 

Nor  played  the  strains. which  once  we  played  and  sung. 

Viicm,  (N.  T^)  Fthruarf,  1838.  "•  ^• 
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TO    MT    MOTHER. 


ti 


>  Thw»b«Bwri«MiK  *•»*''"'— '''*^'<>^^  ^  ■oO'*''  to  bwr  son,  JhttX  tWMwili  aP  thT  •MmtOam  of  tM 
It  Is  BdtlMr  to  IM  ehllled  bj  MlflahneM,  nor  daaotad  bj  daaftr,  nor  WMJnnwl  by  woriklMMUM,  aor  Mifid  bf  InfimtltBd*. 
Skc.wfll  neiiflo«  avwr  eonfort  to  hit  eonTMiiaiMt ;  ■ha  wlU  nrnnder  cwy  plMMn  to  hto  ijoytat ;  ih*  will  ftaty 
In  hU  fame,  and  exult  in  his  proiperlty;  •nd  if  mtifertaiM  ov«rtak«  blin,  ho  wlU  bo  dooiw  to  bar  froai  ■trfnrtBBO ; 
and  if  dbfraeo  wttlo  upon  hii  nan*,  tho  will  ttiU  lor*  and  ohariib  him,  in  aplto  of  hto  diafraeo;  nnd  if  all  tha  world 
baaki*  eaithlm  oS;iha  wiU  ba  aU  tha  worM  lohlm.*  TBI  HLBTCB  BOOK. 


I. 

Mt  m OTHSR !  —  't  is  no  poet's  pen  indites  a  lay  to  thae^ 
Unless  the  language  of  the  heart  be  nature's  poetry; 
But  in  poetic  warmth  I  lack  what  thou  wilt  not  require  — 
The  flame  of  love  is  more  to  thee  than  is  a  poet's  fire. 


My  fragile  bark  is  briefly  moored  from  lif^s  eventM  blast, 
And  in  tne  silvery  waters  round,  my  former  self  is  glass'd ; 
Oh !  could  my  boyhood's  wayward  glance  have  read  as  now  I  read. 
So  httle  joy,  so  much  of  grief^  had  never  been  thy  meed ! 

IIL 

I  see  the  cradled  form  of  one,  whose  features  are  my  own, 
And  love  incarnate  o'er  its  rest  her  guudtanship  has  thrown ; 
'TIS  true  that  eve  of  hope  looks  out  from  youth's  untroubled  shrioe^ 
But  oh,  its  wealth  of  tenderness !  —  dear  mother,  it  is  thine ! 


Soon  from  his  cradle  starts  the  babe,  a  happy,  caieleas  boy; 
Enough  of  mother  in  his  face,  to  be  his  fathm^s  jov;* 
Enough  of  father  reis ning  there,  to  be  his  mother's  nride; 
And  as  their  features  ne  unites^  so  they  his  love  divide. 

▼. 

But  soon  ho  sees  the  church-yard  take  that  father  to  its  dod, 
Unknowing  that  the  righteous  have  a  better  rest  with  Gkxl ; 
And  finds,  ere  yet  his  tender  thought  can  grasp  a  father's  worthy 
One  parent  dear  a  saint  in  heaven,  and  one  a  saint  on  earth. 

VI. 

And  now  his  arts  essay  to  stem  the  spirit's  overflow. 
That  channels  the  pale  cheek  of  her  whom  death  has  left  in  wo; 
It  grieves  him  mucn  his  little  arms  and  puny  frame  to  scan ; 
He  might  to  help  his  mother,  if  he  only  were  a  man  1 

▼n. 

Alas,  alas  I  that  childish  love  aiui  piety  should  be 

Such  short-lived  tenants  of  the  heart,  beyond  the  nursery ; 

Oh,  saddest  of  timers  ravages !  sin's  bitterest  control  f 

Our  hardening  frames  but  harder  make  the  casement  of  the  souL 

▼in. 

I  see  him  now,  yet  why  portray  a  path  known  unto  all, 
Who  share  most  deeply  m  the  fruits  of  our  first  Other's  fall  r 
Thou  hast  forgiven,  and  ah !  thou  mayst,  but  he  can  ne'er  forget. 
While  memory  Uvea  to  trace,  as  now,  that  pathway  with  regret ! 

IX. 

If  auf  ht  of  light  has  beaconed  him  in  safety  from  its  snares^ 
He  blesses  Gk>d  for  answering  a  wrestling  mother's  prayers ; 
And  if  the  angel's  trump  shall  sound  his  wanderings  forgiven, 
With  his  Redeemer's,  he  will  hymn  his  mother's  love^  in  neaven. 
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MY    LOG-BOOK: 

0K  PA88A0E8   FEOM   TBS   lOUENAL  OP  AN  OFTlCXft   IN  THB  VNXTXD   BTATBf*    KAVT. 


MUMBBR    OMI. 


'  How  much  alike  are  all  you  navy  officers !'  said  a  lady  one  day 
to  me.  The  remark  was  just.  Exclusive  professions,  whether  civil 
or  military,  holy  or  profane,  have,  in  general,  a  tendency  to  stamp  a 
sameness  and  equiformity,  an  '  air  of  the  shop,'  upon  the  outward 
manner,  and  even  upon  the  intrinsic  character,  of  their  members ; 
I  mean  those  professions  whose  members  are  educated  exdunvely 
for  that  one  particular  calling ;  grow  up  together,  and  pass  a  great 
portion  of  their  lives  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  but 
almost  disconnected,  or  but  very  slightly  interested,  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Professions  cloisteral  —  lay  monasteries.  Thus,  few 
professions  are  more  w^ra^exclusive  than  the  naval. 

An  officer  enters  the  service  at  an  early  age,  with  a  mind  ductile 
to  impressions,  unexercised  and  immature,  and  ignorant  of  the  world 
and  its  people,  their  interests  and  pursuits.  From  the  pedagogue 
and  the  accidence,  he  comes  on  board  the  ship  of  war.  He  is  now 
within  his  wooden  cloisters.  He  is  in  his'monastery  militant—-  con* 
fined  to  his  own  peculiar  duties,  his  own  exclusive  associates.  From 
the  petted  and  wayward  boy,  he  is  at  once  transformed  to  the  man ; 
with  the  rights,  the  duties,  and  the  responsibilities  of  manhood, 
and  all  its  necessities  for  firmness,  energy,  and  self-reliance.  He 
receives  his  first  strong  impressions ;  his  character  forms  itself  upon 
the  models  he  sees  around.  He  naturally  imbibes  the  prejudices  of 
his  naval  companions,  for  he  has  had  no  opportunities  to  discover 
their  errors  ;  their  modes  of  thought,  for  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
think  for  himself;  their  manners,  for  he  is  inexperienced  to  society ; 
and  even  their  feelings,  for  feelings  are  often  formed  by  sympathy 
alone.  The  character  thus  formed  is  generally  formed  for  life.  His 
once  waxen  mind  has  become  hardened,  by  his  profession,  to  mar- 
ble. The  naval  stamp  is  upon  it,  ineffaceably.  He  is  like  all  in  his 
little  community,  but  he  is  like  none  else.  His  individuality  b 
merged  in  what  we  may  term  a  thorough  profanonaUty, 

But  I  think  this  is  not  to  be  lamented.  That  similarity  of  habit, 
feeling,  thought  —  that  unity  of  interest  and  purpose  — make  the  true 
ejtprit  de  corps,  which  strengthens  and  perfects  tne  naval  system,  and 
weds  officers  and  service  imperdibly  together.  C^nend  society* 
too,  is  a  gainer.  When  an  officer  strays  into  the  great  world,  by  be- 
ing different  from  every  one  there,  he  passes  for  a  kind  of  original ; 
he  is  odd,  piquant,  and  amusing.  There  is  a  freshness  in  his  frank* 
offhand,  devil-may-care  manner ;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  forms 
and  bicMeances  of  society  is  considered  only  a  diverting  obliquity. 

The  fair  lady,  then,  though  I  sadly  fear  her  remark  was  dictat^ 
in  a  spirit  of  vexation,  was  right  as  to  the  general  fact.  But  there 
is  no  rule  without  its  exception.     My  old  messmates  of  the  sloop  of 

war ,  during  her  first  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  years 

1825-9  proved  an  exception  to  this ;  for  a  more  ori^al  set  of 
'  young  gentlemen'  never  were  cribbed  together  withm  the  same 
narrow  bulk-heads. 
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In  the 's  steerage,  cdmoBt  every  state  had  its  representatiTe. 

*  Down  Easters'  were  antagonized,  almost  antipodally,  with  middies 
who    had  been  'raised'    m    the    'Far    West*  —  Virginians  with 

*  Hooshiers'  —  Georgians  with  '  Wolverines.'  Tough  knots  thej 
were,  those  midshipmen !  Many  had  been  educated  for  other  pro- 
fessions, and,  entenng  the  navy  later  in  life  than  usual,  thej  never 
aranlgamated  sufficiently  to  sink  their  peculiarities  of  nature  and 
education.  However,  they  lived  together  within  their  wooden  walls 
in  tolerable  harmony,  though  unlike.  The  oddities  of  each  were 
matter  of  amusement  to  the  whole ;  and  this,  perhaps,  tended  to 
keep  them  in  mutual  good  humor.  Then  too,  there  was  one  predi- 
lection they  possessed,  with  striking  unanimity ;  a  glorious  bond  of 
sympathy,  I  may  call  it — a  true  intermingling  of  &e  spiritual  in- 
fluences —  an  involution  of  all  the  particular  negativtt  or  thehr  dif- 
ferent natures  into  one  integral  positive ;  in  short,  a  decided  and 
much-cherished  love  for  the  good  '  Old  Columbia'  of  our  very  worthy 
Uncle  Sam.  Here  they  met  on  equal  ground;  that  is,  they  aU 
equally  liked  it,  though  with  a  difference.  Warm,  with  sugar,  tidtled 
the  droughty  palates  of  some ;  others  were  better  pleased  with  it 
cold  ;  tolerably  diluted,  met  the  approbation  of  a  select  minority ; 
while,  I  regret  to  say,  the  greater  number  used  the  element,  (not 
always  of  the  purest,  which  perhaps  was  their  excuse,)  in  very 
homceopathic  quantities.  £ut  on  the  whole,  they  got  on  marvel- 
lously well. 

Poor  fellows  !  fond  as  they  were  of  their '  bottle,*  and  it  may  be 
of  their  '  lass,'  yet  truer,  kinder  friends,  or  more  honorable  enemies, 
a  man  could  never  hope  to  find.  But  death  has  been  busy  amone 
them !  A  few,  a  precious  few,  are  still  living,  (long  may  they  live!) 
and  pleasantly  crooking  their  necks  with  gazing  upon  the  golden 

*  swab'  that  adorns  their  right  shoulders ;  yet  the  greater  number  of 
my  old  messmates  have  long  since  '  gone  aloft'  —  promoted,  let  ma 
piously  hope,  to  a  higher  station,  in  a  better  world.  Fain  would  I 
linger  awhile,  in  sorrowful  meditation,  as  I  recall  their  memories 
from  the  past ;  and  much  do  I  long  for  that  exquisite  power  of  por- 
trait painting,  wbieb,  with  a  few  delicate  strokes,  conveys  at  once 
an  exact  and  life-like  resemblance,  that  I  might  present  them  to  my 
readers  as  I  once  knew  them,  in  the  bloom  of  young  manhood,  and 
in  all  the  rich  raciness  of  their  characters. 

But  alas !  my  portraits  —  rudest  chalk  sketches  —  will  be  at  best, 
I  fear,  but  faint,  unfinished  outlines  —  perhaps  merest  caricaturesw 
Conscience  almost  rebukes  me.  It  seems  so  like  outrage  upon  the 
dead.  I  seem  to  hear  the  sorrowful  reproaches  of  my  defunct  mess- 
mates, in  the  sighings  of  the  wind.  I  imagine  the  frown  of  oor  an* 
gust  caterer,  could  the  grave  yield  forth  its  victim,  upon  detecting 
me — the  youngster  of  the  mess — in  the  audacious  attempt  to  hold 
up  even  a  profile  of  his  prominent  features  to  the  idle  gase  of  the 

•  general  I* 

-But  who  can  resist  their  fate  1  This  now  is  mine,  and  Tudok  ^ 
'  first  in  honor  as  in  place*  — '  Cater  of  the  Mess'  —  we  will  com- 
mence with  thee,  in  spite  of  thy  frowning  shade. 

Who  could  ever  forget  that  form,  ponderous  as  an  elephant*s  t 
Thy  face,  square  and  massive  as  the  royal  lion's  1   Thy  features,  barge 
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and  solemn  as  an  Egyptian  Sphinx  1  Thy  apeech,  alow  and  impres- 
aive  as  thy  motions  —  thy  opmions,  grave  and  inflexible  as  thy  coun- 
tenance 1  Thy  conversation,  sententious  and  preceptial  —  much 
given  to  musty  proverbs  and  time-honored  saws  ?  Thy  true  tory 
yeneration  for  antiquity  ?  —  disconcerted  at  the  flights  of  fancy  —  as- 
tonished and  alarmed  at  innovation,  or  new-fangled  theories  1 

What  a  thorough-bred  aristocrat  wert  thou!  But  thou  hadst 
reason.  Thy  blood  had  coursed  through  noble,  even  royal,  veins. 
Tracing  thine  interminable  pedigree  back  through  the  best  pulses  of 
old  Virginia  and  of  Britain,  thou  couldst  prove,  to  thine  own  satis- 
faction, at  least,  that  it  joined  issue  with  Owen,  of  thy  name  —  he 
from  whom  came  the  Henrys,  and  the  Marys,  and  the  Elizabeths,  of  the 
English  throne.  How  patiently  wouldst  thou  unravel  the  intricate 
thread  of  thine  august  lineage,  to  the  wonder  and  edification  of  thy 
less  fortunately-derived  messmates ! 

'  Foul  scorn,  didst  thou  think,  O  Tudor !  of  any  thing  plebeian. 
Gall  and  wormwood  to  thy  noble  heart  was  the  name  democracy ! 
Proud  wert  thou,  too,  of  thy  profession  —  the  most  gallant,  the  most 
chivalrous,  as,  in  thine  enthusiasm,  thou  wouldst  call  it.  Most  ortho- 
dox thy  contempt  of  trade !  In  the  very  words  of  ancient  Pistol, 
thou  calledst  the  whole  tribe  of  money-getters  *  dung-hill  curs.'  Thy 
southern  pride  made  thee  scorn  too  greatly  thy  northern  brethren ; 
'  dam'd  yankee  pedlars,'  as  thou  wert  wont  to  call  us.  Who  could 
forget  thy  haughty  frown,  when  once  thou  wert  mistaken  for  a  Boston 
tallow-chandler! 

'  Ha !  that  looks  amazingly  like  a  Boston  friend  of  mine,'  said  a 
worthy  ship-master  to  some  middies  of  our  ship,  as  they  sat  talking 
together  in  a  cafe  in  Smyrna,  as  Tudor  majestically  stalked  past  the 
door. 

'  What  was  his  name  V  asked  one  of  the  middies. 

*  Mr.  Rugg ;  but  it  can't  be  him,  here  in  Smyrna.' 

*  Oh  yes,  that 's  him  !*  quietly  responded  the  waggish  reefer,  anti- 
cipating the  consequences  of  such  a  mistake.  '  I  know  him  ;  pray 
call  him  in.' 

The  ship-master  ran  out,  and  hallooed  after  him ;  and  finally  coin- 
ing up,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Why  what  the  d  —  1  brought  you  here  !  Candles  1  Out  on  spec  V 

Tudor  turned  round,  astonished  and  indignant.  'Sir!'  said  he, 
drawing  himself  up  to  bis  full  height,  *  explain  yourself!' 

'  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,'  said  the  other,  falling  back,  somewhat  abashed ; 
*  I  thought  you  were  a  Boston  friend  of  mine  —  Mr.  Rugg — firm  of 

Rugg  and  Slugg,  No.  22, Wharf,  who  sent  out  a  speculation  of 

candles  by  me  last  trip.' 

This  was  too  much.  Tudor  lost  his  temper.  I  fear,  too,  in  the 
exacerbation  of  the  moment,  he  somewhat  forgot  his  dignity.  He 
was  in  a  frightful  passion,  and  as  the  middies,  who  were  secretly 
enjoying  the  scene  from  the  caf<6,  said,  he  fairly  foamed  at  the  mouth. 
A  horrible  oath  escaped  his  lips.  A  Yankee !  —  a  candle  maker !  — 
Mr.  Rugg ! 

*  Sir  !^  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, '  I  am  not  the  base  plebeian ! 
I  am  Mr.  Tudor,  of  the  United  States  Navy  — a  Virginian,  Sir/* 

His  detestation  of  the  yankees  in  general,  and  of  yaakee  ship- 
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roasters  in  particular,  became  from  that  moment  a  fixed  and  tmaltar- 
able  principle. 

As  '  cater,'  Tudor  was  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  He  felt  the  im* 
portance  and  responsibility  of  the  office.  With  what  solemn  delibe- 
ration would  he  carve  our  diurnal  cube  of  '  salt-junk,'  and  diatribute 
the  same  in  equal  slices  —  he  was  a  just  man  —  to  his  hungry  and 
impatient  messmates !  With  what  dignified  gravity  would  he  'bale' 
from  the  large  tin  tureen  before  him  most  impartial  allowances  of 
our  savory  pea-soup  —  tri- weekly !  And  oh !  that  *  duflf '  —  that  plwn 
duff!  —  plum-pudding,  as  land-lubbers  would  have  awkwardly  called 
it  —  of  a  Sunday  !  What  though  its  specific  gravity  waa  not  much 
less  than  that  of  our  twenty-four  pound  shot,  its  tenacity  somewhat 
greater  than  pure  caoutchouc^  and  each  separate  raisin  therein  em- 
bedded, bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  date-fish  in  his  rock  t  No 
matter.  Our  spirits  were  more  clastic  than  our  pudding,  and  we  had 
never  yet  felt  that  we  had  a  ventricle  for  indigestion. 

Who  does  not  sigh  to  recall  those  pleasant  days)  —  the  days  of 
youth  —  vigorous,  healthy,  ever-hungry,  easily-satisfied  youth ;  that 
can  luxuriate  even  upon  fare  thus  simple  ;  can  undergo  even  a  mid- 
shipman's duif,  without  calling  for  the  aid  of  a  physician  ! 

To  return  to  '  our  cater.'  With  an  air,  how  courteous  and  hos- 
pitable, would  he  serve  out  our  Sunday  treat  of  plum-pudding  I  And 
when  our  table  had  undergone  a  '  sea  change,'  in  tne  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  eatables,  to  see  his  glow  of  satisfaction^  whan,  with 
a  smile,  he  would  repeat  his  invariable  jest :  '  Waiter,  remove  the 
cloth,  and  thow  the  mahoganif  —  (i.  e.,  ash  plank,  which  amx  was 
white,  'though  we  could  not  tell  when,')  —  the  signal,  likewise, 
that  the  whiskey  and  warm  water  were  also  wanted,  a  fact  our  intel- 
ligent waiter  was  the  last  to  forget.  Tudor  considered  *the  first  pull 
at  the  halliards'  the  right  of  his  office  —  a  right  there  waa  none  to 
dispute'  Important  was  his  manner,  as  he  nicely  adjusted  the  exact 
proportions  of  that  delectable  beverage,  warm  with  sugar !  —  then 
gracefully  passing  the  precious  bottle  to  the  next  in  order. 

'  The  next  in  order,'  was  hard-headed,  rough-visaged,  true-hearted 
Jack  Vining  — '  Old  Hickory,'  as  we  called  him.  Heavens  1  what 
a  glorious  '  ugly  mug'  was  his !  It  really  was  good  to  look  upon  so 
much  good-natured  ugliness.  Jack,  however,  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  bo  conscious  of  it,  and  would  contend  for  his  beauty, 
barring  the  small-pox  scarifications,  with  much  earnestness.  When 
he  waa  in  coats,  he  would  say,  his  beauty  was  so  remarkable,  that 
expectant  mothers  would  send  for  him  as  a  *  pattern  child.'  He  could 
never  understand  our  scepticism  in  relation  to  this  fact,  and  would 
get  well  nigh  angry  at  our  want  of  belief.  But  who  so  blest  with 
faith,  as  to  believe  that  protruding  eye  and  shaggy  brow,  that  large 
mouth  and  stumpy  nose,  broad  visage  and  carroty  hair,  had  ever, 
uiider  any  circumstances,  been  features  of  beauty  ? 

Vining  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  unfortunate  resemblance  be- 
tween his  visnomy  and  the  grim-looking  tigers'  faces  on  our  cat- 
heads, as  discovered  by  waggish  Spotswood.  That  on  the  larboard 
cat-head,  the  latter  contended,  was  a  most  accurate  portrait.  There 
must  have  been  something  in  it,  however,  for  the  sailors  used  fami- 
liarly to  call  the  said  tigers'  heads, '  Mr.  Vining's  heads.' 
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Notwithstanding  his  grim  looks,  Jack  was  the  soul  of  good  hnmor. 
He  was  the  antipodes  of  Tudor,  both  in  principles  and  manners, 
being  a  democrat  the  most  ultra ;  and  as  to  pride,  '  the  iient  ha' 
pride,  nae  pride  had  he/  Howbeit  they  never  quarrelled.  He  used 
to  laugh  at  the  lofty  pretensions  of  Tudor,  and  I  suspect  he  only 
pitied  his  more  humble  messmate  in  return. 

Vining  had  practiced  law  in  his  native  state  of  Kentucky,  before 
he  entered  the  navy.  He  was  much  too  old  for  the  service,  and  did 
wrong  to  quit  the  bar.  Nature  never  intended  him  for  a  sailor,  bat 
he  was  what  the  sailors  term  an  excellent  *  ship's  lawyer.'  His 
foible  was  fondness  for  argument,  but  his  figures  of  speech  were  all 
of  the  Colonel  Wildfire  order.  He  would  have  been  an  admirable 
stump  orator. 

Champion  of  the  steerage,  when  our  rights  were  invaded,  he  was 
always  our  spokesman  to  the  captain ;  for  who  among  us  could  speak 
80  well  ?  How  eloquent  he  would  be  upon  the  subject  of  liberty  and 
equal  rights !  Equal  rights  on  board  a  man  of  war !  Poor  Jack 
was  the  only  one  who  did  not  see  the  absurdity. 

I  now  recollect  but  few  specimens  of  Jack's  westemums,  and  these 
I  think  were  not  his  best ;  but  as  they  were  characteristic,  I  will 
relate  them. 

One  day  at  table,  mischievous  Spotswood  got  Vining  into  a  politi- 
cal argument  with  Tudor,  in  which  the  latter  was  very  positive  and 
very  absurd,  and  Jack  very  voluble,  with  quite  as  much  absurdity. 
In  process.  General  Jackson  came  up,  for  whom  Tudor  had  as  much 
aversion  as  the  other  veneration.  In  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  discussion,  the  grog,  and  the  waggish  Spotswood,  who  would 
first  take  part  with  one  of  the  combatants,  then  with  the  other, 
throwing  in  a  hint  here,  and  a  sneer  there,  and  a  laugh  every  where, 
they  both  lost  their  temper.  Tudor  abused  the  General  without 
measure,  till  finally  Jack,  loosing  all  patience,  cried  out :  '  Sir !  you 
are  not  worthy  to  be  a  pebble  stone  under  the  pedestal  of  the  column 
of  glory  which  will  be  raised  to  General  Jackson,  whose  apex  will 
pierce  the  heavens!' —  ending  with  a  round  oath,  and  an  emphatic 
blow  upon  the  table,  that  made  the  glasses  ring.  Stump  oratory 
could  no  farther  go. 

In  better  style  was  his  reply  to  a  lieutenant,  who  frequently 
boasted  of  a  farm  he  owned  in  Virginia,  which  Vining  said  was 
worthless  land,  as  Kentuckians  are  apt  to  say  of  the  lands  of  the 
'  Old  Dominion.'  '  Your  land  is  so  poor,  that  a  single  buck-rabbit 
would  make  a  famine  in  your  whole  county,  and  run  back  to  Laurel 
Mountain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  from  hunger !' 

One  of  the  younger  middies  one  night  slept  so  soundly  in  his 
*  dream-bag,'  that  he  did  not  hear  the  cry  of  *  all  hands  reef  topsails, 
ahoy!'  His  absence  from  his  station  was  noticed,  and  poor  middle 
was  arrested.  Jack  went  to  the  captain  to  intercede  in  his  behalf, 
aud  after  a  very  moving  appeal,  curiously  embellished  in  his  own 
peculiar  style,  he  said  :  *  Sir,  there  is  not  an  officer  in  your  ship  that 

would  more  scorn  to  play  possum  than  Mr.  D .' 

This  figure  of  speech  not  a  little  puzzled  our  little  commander, 
though  it  did  not  excite  his  anger,  as  did  a  still  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  Jack's. 
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'  Mr.  Viningy  wbat  said  the  commodore  to  your  applicadon  to  go 

home  V 

*  Sir/  answered  Vining, '  he  said  I  should  not  go,  and  looked  oi 
black  as  a  nigger  in  a  cotton  field  P 

The  next  was  P ,  the  dandy  of  our  mess.    He  wore  stays, 

and  curled  his  hair,  and  used  perfumery,  and  learned  to  lisp,  to  lan- 
guish, and  to  look  bored.  Laughing  he  voted  vulgar.  L)rinkiog 
grog,  too  —  but  from  respect  to  his  messmates,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
say,  he  had  no  objection  to  joininc^  them  in  a  fflass  of  weak  toddy. 
He  was  devoted  to  the  fair,  and  believing  himself  irresistible,  he  was 
ever  revelling  in  the  thoughts  of  his  fancied  conquests.  Every  pretty 
girl  he  had  ever  spoken  to,  or  danced  with,  he  thought  breaking  her 
heart  for  him.  He  used  to  pity  them,  and  wish,  with  a  sigh,  he  was  not 
quite  so  killing.  He  acquired  the  guitar  —  after  incessant  study,  for 
he  had  but  little  native  talent  for  music — sufficiently  to  accompany 
his  voice,  when  he  would  sing,  and  roll  up  his  eyes,  as  old  Vining 
said,  *  like  a  duck  in  a  thunder-storm.'  He  was  filled  with  affecta- 
tions, yet  at  heart  was  an  honorable,  generous  fellow,  and  would  have 
been  an  excellent  companion,  had  he  been  little  less  a  coxcomb. 

In  odd  contrast  with  dandy  P ,  was  reckless,  rattle-pated, 

merry  Spotswood  —  at  once  the  delight  and  torment  of  the  mess. 
No  mortal  ever  cared  less  about  his  personal  appearance  than  he ; 
and  truth  to  say  it  was  often  any  thing  but /Mnii^  device.  But  he  cared 
as  little  about  any  thing  else  — save  his  joke.  His  whole  life  was  a 
laugh  —  laughing  at  every  body  and  with  every  body,  and  turning  all 
things  into  good-natured  ridicule.  His  keen  perceptions  of  the 
ridiculous,  and  happy  faculty  of  showing  off  the  oddities  of  human 
nature,  had  a  fine  field  for  their  exercise,  which  he  took  care  to  im- 
prove, in  our  odd  steerage. 

He  was  always  endeavoring  to  foment  political  disputes  between 
those  moral  opposites,  Tudor  and  Vining.  He  it  was,  who  confirmed 
the  Boston  ship-master  in  his  impressions  that  our  majestic  caterer 
was  his  quondam  friend,  Mr.  Rugg,  tallow-chandler.  He  was  a  con- 
tinual torment  to  the  Virginian,  who  liked  him  notwithstanding,  as 
did  every  one  else ;  but  in  proportion  as  Tudor  was  annoyed,  Spots- 
wood  would  be  delighted. 

A  pig,  belonging  to  the  captain,  was  to  be  slaughtered  during 
Spotswood's  mornine  watch.  He  sent  a  green  middie,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  the  service,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  ship,  down  to  tell 
Tudor  to  come  on  deck,  and  kill  the  captain's  pig ;  adding  that  he 
was  '  ship's  butcher,'  an  office  of  great  trust  and  emolument,  he  said, 
the  butcher  being  responsible  that  the  animal  died  without  much 
pain,  or  any  unseamanlike  noise  ;  for  which  he  received  the  kidneys 
and  tail  as  perquisites  I  Tudor,  having  had  the  middle  watch,  was 
highly  incensed  at  being  awakened  from  his  sound  sleep.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  could  understand  what  the  midshipman 
wanted. 

'  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  I  was  wanted  to  kill  the  captain's 
pig  ?     What  have  I  to  do  with  the  captain's  pig  1' 

Spotswood  had  told  the  middie  that  Tudor  was  a  great '  skulk,* 
and  would  probably  be  reluctant  to  turn  out,  but  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  stick  by  him  until  he  had  ousted  him  from  his  hammock.    So  the 
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youngster  thought  harsh  measures  quite  justifiable,  with  one  bo 
sluggish. 

*  Come,  come,  Mr.  Ship's-butchor,  said  he,  giving  the  hammock  a 
terrible  shake, '  that  wont  do ;  rouse  out !  Do  n't  be  skulking  below, 
when  you  've  got  to  kill  the  captain's  pig.' 

'What  in  h  — 11  do  you  mean,  Mister  What-the-devil  's-your-name, 
by  taking  such  liberties  with  me  V  roared  out  the  enraged  cater,  as 
he  started  up  in  his  hammock,  and  looked  ferociously  upon  the  poor 
middie.  But  the  latter  would  not  yield  the  point ;  his  orders  being 
very  positive  from  Spotswood,  who  was  now  listening  at  the  hatch, 
in  great  delight. 

*  Oh,  ho !  Mister  Butcher,  you  forget  your  tail  and  your  kidneys ! 
You  *d  better  turn  out,  or  the  captain  will  be  down  upon  you/ 

'Mister  Butcher!'  who  the  devil  do  you  take  me  for?'  said  the 
cater,  in  great  excitement.  *  My  *  tail !  my  kidneys  !'  Are  you 
mad?' 

*  Come,'  said  the  middie,  '  that  '•  too  good  !  I  heard  you  were  a 
skulk,  and  now  I  believe  it.  But  I  must  obey  orders,  and  if  you 
do  n't  turn  out,  I  '11  just  cut  you  down/ 

*  Cut  me  down  !  you  young  villain  !  —  cut  nie  down  !'  said  Tudor, 
almost  gasping  for  breath,  as  he  sprung  out  d  demi  mue,  and  seized 
the  hapless  youngster  by  the  collar,  giving  him  a  hearty  shake  before 
he  threw  him  up  the  hatch  to  the  other  deek.  *  You  young  dog !  if 
you  wake  me  again  with  any  more  of  your  monkey  tricks, Til  crack 
every  bone  in  your  skin  !* 

By  this  time,  all  in  the  steerage  were  awake,  and  shouting  with 
laughter,  while  the  offended  caterer  shrunk  back  to  his  hammock, 
like  a  chafed  tiger  to  his  lair,  growling  over  his  rage. 

Such  waggeries  are  necessarily  ephemeral,  and  I  fear  will  not  pass 
for  much  here.  One  should  know  tlie  persons  intimately,  the  time, 
place,  circumstances,  and  other  local  affairs,  that  gave  such  jokes 
their  peculiar  relish.  Beside,  middies  on  shipboard  are  easily  amused, 
and  perhaps  the  same  jests  that  once  well  nigh  set  me  into  convulsions, 
would  now  scarce  move  a  muscle  of  even  my  own  countenance.  I 
remember  very  vividly  many  of  Spotswood's  merry  pranks,  '  that 
were  wont  to  set  our  table  in  a  roar,'  but  I  dare  not  here  hazard  their 
narration.  But  in  truth, '  he  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  and  most 
excellent  fancy.' 

It  has  been  said,  that  almost  every  man  is  mad  upon  some  parti- 
cular point.  Some  ruling  passion,  or  some  peculiar  theory,  that  from 
long  indulgence,  or  from  having  long  been  the  subject  of  intense 
meditation,  obtains  an  ascendancy  over  every  other,  and  is  often  a 
prolific  cause  of  much  absurdity.  Spotswood  had  quick  perception 
of  such  weaknesses,  and  adroitness  in  making  them  minister  to  his 
amusement.  With  old  Vining  he  would  discourse  learnedly  of  civil 
law  and  democratic  principles ;  and  though  he  did  think  old  Hickory's 
countenance  much  like  the  ornament  of  our  larboard  cathead,  yet  in 
general  he  allowed  that  Vining  was  still  a  handsome  man,  with  an 
expression  that  would  captivate  the  ladies ;  an  admission  that  always 

put  Vining  in  the  best  possible  humor.     With  dandy  P ,  ha 

would  talk  of  fashion  ;  ask  the  most  approved  mode  of  dressing  the 
hair  —  rally  him  upon  his  conquests  —  and  get  him  to  sing,  his  '  tune- 
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ful  madrigals.'  With  Rawlins,  he  would  talk  of  cards,  and  the  rules 
of  Hoyle.  With  Ford,  of  fine  horses.  With  M— — ,  of  the  code 
^honneur  ;  and  could  extinguish  the  incredible  stories  of  Longbow 
F ,  >vith  stories  still  more  incredible.  The  grandeur  of  Old  Vir- 
ginia, the  nobility  of  birth,  the  pride  of  profession,  were  his  subjects 
with  Tudor ;  and  when  he  could  get  him  to  relate,  with  all  important 
gravity,  the  whole  intricate  story  of  his  genealogy,  his  satisfaction 
was  complete. 

In  Spotswood's  wit,  however,  there  was  nothing  malicious,  nor  in 
his  heart.  His  was  a  spirit  overflowing  with  mirth ;  and  with  an 
uncontrollable  propensity  to  mischief,  he  combined  the  most  generous 
feelings  of  our  nature.  He  would  freely  risk  his  own  life  to  save 
that  of  a  friend,  and  perhaps  the  next  moment  chalk  a  blazing  star 
upon  his  back.  He  once  had  the  temerity  to  smut  a  fearful  looking 
moustache  upon  the  lip  of  our  grave  cater,  wh^n  asleep.  When  he 
came  on  deck,  at  the  customary  call  to  quarters,  he  saw  all  eyes  di- 
rected to  him,  and  heard  the  suppressed  titters  of  the  men,  with  mute 
surprise.  He  looked  his  sternest  to  check  what  he  deemed  such  ill- 
timed  levity ;  which  made  him  appear  still  more  ridiculous,  and  a 
subdued  laugh,  to  his  horror  and  astonishment,  was  heard  along  his 
whole  division.  Tudor  thought  his  men  all  drunk,  and  after  be- 
stowing upon  them  various  harsh  epithets,  he  strode,  with  indignant 
steps,  to  the  quarter-deck,  to  report  the  fact  As  he  passed  the  other 
divisions,  officers  and  men  were  in  a  broad  grin.  With  a  lofty  air, 
he  saluted  the  captain,  and  began  making  his  report  of  the  shocking 
breach  of  discipline,  but  was  interrupted  with  a  very  undignified  roar 
of  laughter  from  the  captain,  who  had  striven  in  vain  to  preserve  his 
gravity,  which  of  course,  much  to  the  scandal  of  disciphne,  was  re- 
echoed by  the  men.  Tudor  stood  a  moment,  staring  with  blackest 
amazement.  An  explanation  ensued,  and,  boiling  with  rage,  he  re- 
turned to  his  quarters,  endeavoring  to  efface  his  sable  ornament  with 
his  handkerchief,  but,  in  his  embarrassment,  curiously  diversifying 
his  expressive  countenance  with  a  variety  of  streaks  and  blotches. 
As  soon  as  '  Retreat,'  he  rushed  down  below  to  hide  his  confusion, 
and  meditate  vengeance.  He  knew  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  shadowy  moustache,  and  to  be  made  ridiculous  before  the  captain, 
and  the  whole  ship's  company,  was  not  to  be  forgiven.  A  challenge 
ensued.  They  went  out,  and  after  two  shots,  hath  of  which  Spots- 
wood,  in  his  reckless  generosity,  fired  into  the  air,  Tudor  consented 
to  a  settlement.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  practical  joke  did 
not,  however,  deter  the  former  from  making  himself  as  merry  with 
the  cater,  as  with  every  one  else. 

Then  there  was  R ,  remarkable  principally  for  his  incurable 

passion  for  gambling.     He  left  the  service  a  ruined  man. 

And  F ,  from  Virginia,  whoso  passion  of  passions  was  a  love 

for  fine  horses.  He  was  deeply  read  in  all  the  records  of  the  turf. 
The  jockey  club  book,  the  sporting  calendar,  were  the  only  books  be 
thought  worth  the  mind's  employment.  He  knew  the  pedigree  of 
every  celebrated  courser  since  the  time  of  the  Godolphm  Arabian. 
He  was  out  of  his  element  on  ship-board.  His  true  place  was  the 
paddock,  or  the  stable.  He  would  have  made  a  capital  jockey,  if  by 
any  possibility  he  could  have  steamed  himself  down  to  weight.  He 
was  marvellously  fat. 
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And  there  was  N !     What  a  sad  fate  was  his  I     Poor  fellow  ! 

His  mind  was  essentially  sad  and  melancholy ;  soft  as  a  summer's 
eve  —  dreamy,  poetical.  His  dearest  pleasure  was  to  pass  hours 
alone,  in  idle  rererie,  spinning  out  the  fine,  misty  webs  of  fancy, 
and  revelling  in  an  imaginary  world.  Far  too  sensitive,  gentle,  and 
indolent,  for  the  stirring  profession  of  a  naval  officer,  his  somewhat 
rude  and  turbulent  messmates  loved  him  for  his  almost  feminine 
softness,  although  they  pitied,  and  perhaps  scorned,  his  incapacity, 
and  want  of  active  energy.  He  was  the  most  amiable  of  men,  but 
a  mere  dreamer,  and  ill-calculated  to  struggle  with  this  rough,  work- 
day world  ;  and  a  few  years  afterward,  he  resigned jthe  lite  that  he 
felt  was  without  usefulness,  and  without  respect. 

But  avast !  I  am  paying  out  a  little  too  fast.  Let  us  take  a  turo« 
and  belay.  Many  other  well  known  shapes  rise  to  my  vision,  and 
raore  and  better  anecdotes  of  my  old  friends  spring  to  memory,  as  I 
write.  But  what  careth  my  readers  for  these  poor  middies,  or  the 
gossip  and  jokes  of  a  place  so  humble  as  a  steerage  ?  Like  the 
baffled  Scot,  '  I  '11  see  no  more'  —  or  be  they  mine  in  private. 

Yet  one  more  shade  I  would  call  a  moment  from  the  tomb ;  first, 
because  he  was  my  most  endeared  and  intimate  friend,  and  a  better 
specimen  of  the  young  naval  officer  than  any  I  have  yet  named, 
whom  I  selected  principally  because  they  were  so  much  unlike  the 
generality  of  midshipmen ;  and  secondly,  that  I  have  a  longer  and 
not  uninteresting  story  to  relate  of  him,  in  the  adventures  of  which 
I  participated  ;  and  which  may  perhaps  indemnify  the  patient  ^reader 
for  condescending  to  follow  me  thus  far  in  my  somewhat  tiresome 
steerage  sketches. 

Meadows  was  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  a 
light,  active  form,  and  singularly  handsome.  A  fine  commanding 
brow,  over  which  clustered  a  profusion  of  dark  locks,  large,  intelligent 
gray  eyes,  and  firm,  finely-chiselled  lips  and  chin,  gave  great  spirit 
and  expression  to  his  naturally  pale  countenance.  He  was  much 
older  to  the  service  than  myself  The  four  or  five  years  he  had 
passed  on  ship-board  had  matured  his  character,  and  developed  his 
extraordinary  energies  ;  and  when  I  first  saw  him,  I  thought  him 
the  very  heau  ideal  of  a  young  naval  officer.  His  various  accom- 
plishments, his  warm  heart,  and  gay  vivacity,  made  him  popular  in 
the  steerage,  while  his  spirit  and  decision,  and  ambitious  attention 
to  duty,  made  him  a  most  efficient  deck  officer.  He  was  the  idol  of 
the  crew.  Under  his  direction,  they  seemed  capable  of  performing 
more  than  under  those  of  other  officers.  To  use  their  own,  not  very 
polite,  but  I  doubt  not,  sincere,  expression,  they  would  have  '  gone 
through  h  — 11  with  him.' 

With  all  his  fine  qualities.  Meadows  became,  in  after  life,  fatally 
given  to  strong  waters,  that  bane  of  many  a  fine  fellow,  both  in  the 
navy  and  out  of  it.  But  at  this  time,  bis  dissipation  was  only  occa- 
sional, and  seemed  merely  the  natural  excesses  of  an  active  mind, 
fond  of  society,  and  seeking  stimulus  and  exercise  in  convivial  en- 
joyment. Pleasure,  perhaps,  first  sapped  the  foundation  of  his  vir- 
tues, but  a  long  series  of  injuries  : 

'  From  mighty  wioDg  to  petty  perfidiy,' 
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afterward  pursued  him,  and  led  to  their  final  overthrow.     The  botde 
became  at  last  his  only  but  fatal  resource. 

Poor  Meadows !  —  his  ruin  —  't  is  a  sad  tale,  and  '  a  sad  tale  is 
best  for  winter ;'  therefore,  in  the  merry  spring  time,  we  '11  none  of 
it.  Yet  this  that  I  am  about  to  relate,  is  none  of  the  merriest. 
Perhaps  the  ladies  will  pronounce  it  even  dull,  for  it  has  no  *  love,' 
although  '  murder'  enough  ;  and  it  is  said  the  sex  do  not  object  to  a 
sprinkling  of  the  latter  ingredient,  provided  a  tale  is  spiced  with  the 
former,  to  their  taste.  However,  my  story  is  of  Meadows,  and  he, 
noble  fellow  !  was  a  man  well  worth  a  lady's  eye ;  so  I  may  be 
pardoned,  for  his  sake. 

Smyrna  is  an  odd  city.  Like  Constantinople,  nothing  can  be  finer 
than  its  natural  situation  —  nothing  more  wretched  than  its  internal 
appearance.  Nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  v^ry  extremity 
of  a  deep,  noble  bay,  its  situation  is  as  fair  to  the  eye,  as  convenient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Islands  or  islets,  that  seem,  in 
their  perennial  verdure,  almost  like  droppings  from  paradise,  speckle 
the  broad  entrance  into  this  most  beautiful  of  bays,  and  lofty,  pic- 
turesque hills  slope  in  gentle  undulations  down  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  emerald  waters.  Ancient  forts,  villages,  villas,  groves,  and 
gardens,  variegate  the  smiling  prospect ;  and  over  the  densely-built 
city,  loominp^  darkly  into  the  pure  blue  of  the  Asiatic  sky,  are  the 
massive  towers  and  hoary  walls  of  the  now  desolate  fortress  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  —  the  last  strong  hold  of  Christianity  on  this 
Paynim  land. 

Within  the  city,  the  doctrine  of  chance  almost  seems  to  be  verified. 
The  houses  appear  to  have  been  rained  from  heaven,  and  sticking 
where  they  fell,  to  have  accidentally  formed  the  strange  involutions  of 
streets,  alleys,  blind  courts,  etc.,  that  render  an  excursion  through  the 
town,  to  a  stranger,  somewhat  of  a  *  comedy  of  errors.'  It  would 
be  almost  as  easy  to  discover  the  north-west  passage,  as  to  find  one's 
way,  undirected,  out  of  the  perplexing  labyrinth  of  Smyrna.  The 
streets,  if  such  strange  tortuosities  may  be  thus  dignified,  are  so  nar- 
row that  a  horseman  or  camel  (there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles)  occu- 
pies the  whole  breadth,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the  pedestrian ; 
and  if  the  occasional  caravan  of '  desert  ships,*  slowly  winding  through 
the  town,  one  camel  following  the  other,  happens  to  make  a  halt  — 
perhaps  while  the  devout  drivers  perform  their  prostrations  at  the 
call  of  the  Muezzin,  or  sip  their  mocha  and  puff  their  pipes  before 
one  of  the  numerous  kafenas  —  there  is  formed  as  fine  a  street  bar- 
ricade as  a  Parisian  sans  cvlotte  would  desire.  No  way  is  left  for  the 
foot-passer  but  to  climb  over  the  backs  of  the  patient  animals,  that, 
following  the  example  of  their  not  more  sagacious  masters,  have 
settled  themselves  quietly  on  the  ground. 

The  multifarious  population  of  Smyrna  inhabit  distinct  parts  of 
the  city.  The  largest  proportion,  of  course,  are  the  followers  of  the 
prophet.  '  Turk-town'  is  said  to  contain  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. Most  of  the  bazaars,  the  baths,  mosques.  Pacha's  palace, 
etc.,  are  in  this  quarter.  Formerly  it  was  dangerous  for  a  Christian 
to  penetrate  within  its  Moslem  precincts ;  now  the  Frank  may  ex- 
plore its  narrow  streets,  if  he  has  philosophy  enough  to  forgive  a 
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chance  stone  or  so,  thrown  hy  some  unlucky  anti-Christian  little 
urchin,  who  may  have  sucked  with  his  milk  the  hereditary  antipathies 
of  his  parents,  without  yet  having  learned  their  newly-acquired  tole- 
ration of  the  *  Christian  dogs.' 

'  Jew-town'  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  dogs  and  dirt.  It 
would  be  considered  the  filthiest  spot  under  the  sun,  if  '  Greek- 
town'  was  not  there  to  out-do  it. 

*  Frank-town*  skirts  the  harbor.  Here,  of  course,  the  '  merchants 
most  do  congregate.'  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  consular  resi- 
dences, houses  of  European  merchants,  etc.,  a  viler  conglomeration 
of  wretched  buildings,  inhabited  by  a  more  degraded  class  of  human 
beings,  could  not  be  found  in  the  wide  world.  The  vicious  purlieus 
of  our  large  cities  are  pure  and  comfortable,  in  comparison. 

The  Turks,  who,  in  their  way,  are  a  moral  people,  with  very  or- 
thodox notions  of  propriety,  db  not  tolerate  among  themselves  any 
of  those  open  places  of  profligacy,  which,  to  the  shame  of  Christen- 
dom, are  found  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  But 
Frank-town,  to  the  Turks,  is  almost  a  foreign  city.  Few  ever  enter 
it ;  and  the  Government,  in  their  extreme  toleration  toward  the 
Christian  population,  never  interfere  with  any  of  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  Frank-town,  except  when  called  in  to  suppress  an  oc- 
casional tumult,  or  to  punish  the  not  unfrequent  bloodshed  and  mur- 
ders that  take  place  within  its  detested  quarters.  From  the  great 
commerce  of  Smyrna,  Frank-town  swarms  with  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  the  very  scum  of  Christendom,  living  in  the 
practice  of  every  vice,  degraded  and  desperate.  The  stranger 
sickens  with  disgust,  even  if  he  does  not  tremble  with  fear,  when 
necessity  or  scarce  excusable  curiosity,  leads  him  among  those  dens 
of  iniquity. 

To  this  region  of  *  damn6d  souls,'  Meadows  and  myself  were  one 
day  sent,  on  the  dangerous  and  disagreeable  duty  of  hunting  for  a 
deserter.  Armed  only  with  our  dirks,  but  with  resolute  spirits,  we 
penetrated  into  every  cell  of  infamy  that  is  found  in  the  hives  of 
Frank-town.  It  would  spin  out  my  records  to  too  great  length,  were 
I  to  recount  the  extraordinary  adventures,  and  more  extraordinary 
people,  we  met  with  in  our  pererration.  But  I,  young  to  the  world, 
Ignorant  of  foreign  parts,  equally  so  of  the  vast  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  and  of  their  pursuits,  passions,  and  propensities,  saw 
8ights,heard  sounds,  and  witnessed  actions,  that  unassisted  imagination 
never  could  have  conceived,  but  which  made  an  impression  as  odious 
as  lasting.     Of  these  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 


AMB  ITIOM  . 

O  TBOU  that  bidd*8t  the  brightest  dose 

Their  intellectual  eye, 
And  to  thy  dizzy,  dangerous  hdght, 

Like  hooded  falcons  fly ; 
What  is  thy  summit,  but  the  source 

Whence  tears  and  blood  career  1 
A  height  that  leaves  us  nought  to  hope^ 

But  ef  ery  thing  to  fear ! 
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Tht  harp,  thy  harp,  how  wild  it  rings ! 
What  spirit  bides  upon  its  strings! 
It  wakes  triumphant  music  now, 
And  a  new  lustre  lights  thy  brow. 

II. 

I  see  thee,  lady,  bending  o*er 

Its  thrilling,  mastering  ciiords,  to  pour 

That  deep,  mysterious  melody. 

Like  night- winds  through  the  hollow  sky ! 

III. 

It  comes  —  as  in  my  dreams  I've  heard 
Sounds  that  old  memoaes  have  stirr'd, 
Of  things  too  beautiful  to  last  — 
The  memories  of  the  buried  past ! 

IT. 

Ere  yet  my  spirit  had  been  reft 
As  by  the  Uffhtnins  bolt  —  and  left 
To  mourn  above  tne  wrecks  which  Time 
Had  scattered  round  me  in  my  prime  1 

▼. 

But  years  have  fled—  and  Heaven  again 
Hath  waked  me  from  that  dream  of  pain ! 
And  I  grow  wild  with  music  now, 
Where  once  I  could  insensate  bow. 

▼1. 

Then  to  high  harmony  awake 

Once  more  thy  wires !  —  till  round  me  break 

The  yisions  of  a  better  sphere. 

Beyond  the  storms  that  meet  us  here. 

VII. 

And,  pure  one!  when  to  wo  or  mirth 
Thou  wak'st  no  more  the  harps  of  earth, 
Then  to  thy  aneel  hand  be  given 
To  strike  a  golden  lyre  in  Heaven ! 
Ifm-York,  April,  183a  GaBNViLi,B  M bllsw. 
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The  watching  stars,  the  bright  ascending  moon, 

The  sunset  dying  on  the  western  hillsi 
The  glad  streams  wandering  by,  with  pleasant  tune, 

The  murmurins  wind,  whose  witching  language  fills 
The  nodding  reeds,  with  voices  eloquent, 

The  cloud-wrapt  tempest  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Communing  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Nieht, 

'Mid  hoary  rocks,  and  oaks,  and  cedars  rent, 
And  torrents  thundering  with  impetuous  flow ; 

The  mystery,  and  the  msJB^ic  of  that  light 
Which  beams  from  woman^  dark  poetic  eye. 

Those  are  the  things  which  plume  young  Fancy's  flight, 
And  win  the  poet  wreaths  which  may  not  di^ 
As  long  as  radiant  Fame  shakes  hands  with  Immortahtj. 
^<w«,  1838.  B.  w.  a. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


KUMBBE    XXI  V, 


It  is  no  long  time,  respected  Reader,  since  we  communed  together. 
Yet  how  many  matters  have  happened  since  that  period,  which  should 
give  us  pause,  and  solemn  meditation  !  We  are  still  extant ;  the 
heams  of  our  spirit  still  shine  from  our  eyes ;  yet  there  are  many 
who,  since  last  my  sentences  came  to  yours,  have  drooped  their  lids 
for  ever  upon  things  of  earth.  Numberless  ties  have  been  severed ; 
numberless  hearts  rest  from  their  pantings  —  and  sleep  —  *  no  more 
to  fold  the  robe  o'er  secret  pain.*  All  the  deceits  —  the  masks  of 
life  —  are  ended  with  them.  Policy  no  more  bids  them  to  kindle 
the  eye  with  deceitful  lustre ;  no  more  prompts  to  semblance,  which 
feeling  condemns.  They  are  gone !  — '  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to 
dust;'  and  when  I  think  of  the  numbers  who  thus  pass  away,  I  am 
pained  within  me  ;  for  I  know  from  them,  that  our  life  is  not  only  as 
a  dream  which  passeth  away,  but  that  the  garniture,  or  the  carnival 
of  it,  is  indeed  a  vapor  —  sun-gilt  for  a  moment,  then  colored  with 
the  dun  hues  of  death  —  or  stretching  its  dim  folds  afar,  until  their 
remotest  outlines  catch  the  imperishable  glory  of  eternity.  Such  is 
life ;  made  up  of  successful  or  successless  accidents  ;  its  movers 
and  actors,  from  the  cradle  to  three-score-and-ten,  pushed  about  by 
Fate:  not  their  own;  aspiring  but  impotent  —  impelled  as  by 
visions,  and  rapt  in  a  dream  —  which  who  can  dispel  ? 


To  THOSE  who  take  every  event  in  their  lives  as  a  matter  of  '  spe- 
cial providence*  —  who  make  a  shop-keeper  and  supercargo  of  Om- 
nipotence—  who  refer  to  celestial  interposition  the  recovery  of  a 
a  debt,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  larceny,  or  the  profits  on  a  box  of 
candles,  or  a  bundle  of  ten-penny  nails  ;  who  perceive  something 
more  than  a  special  providence  in  the  death  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  fall 
of  a  brick-bat,  sent  from  vagrant  hand  ;  to  those,  all  argument  of 
reason  would  be  useless,  even  if  they  who  employed  it  were  warm 
and  sincere,  as  I  know  /  am,  in  a  belief  of  the  general  watchfulness 
of  my  Creator  over  men's  wo  and  weal.  But,  as  in  things  that  are 
of  the  earth  earthy,  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  as  was  said  by  the  great  captain  of  his  age,  so  it  appears 
to  me  is  it  with  things  celestial.  It  seems  impossible  for  the  human 
intellect  to  appreciate  that  trifling  ubiquity  of  supervision  which 
some  credulous  persons  —  more  devout  than  intelligent  —  impute  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Almighty.  That  God  is  every  where,  admits 
of  no  dispute  ;  but  when  we  ramify  his  discernments  into  the  scru- 
tiny of  those  minutest  matters  which  would  scarcely  attract  for  a 
moment  the  observation  even  of  low-minded  men,  we  create  an 
anomaly  which  has,  in  proportion  to  its  indifference,  an  aspect  of  fri- 
volity, and  an  attitude  of  common-place.  It  seems  to  establish  or 
defend  that  theory,  which  pronounces  that  whatever  m,  is  right. 
This  is  a  phrase  of  Pope's,  which  in  my  humble  opinion  contains 
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much  more  poetry  than  philosophy.  To  maintain  that  all  which  u, 
is  right,  does  away,  in  my  poor  sense,  with  all  true  appreciation 
of  rectitude  and  wrong.  It  nullifies  the  Decalogue.  If  the  postu- 
late be  true,  why  the  tablets  of  the  law,  or  that  divine  mountainous 
sermon  ]  What  need  of  statutes,  or  the  jury  of  a  man'a  peers  t 
Why  arraign  a  man  who  abstracts  the  horse  from  his  stable,  without 
a  '  by  y'r  leave'  from  the  owner,  or  seduces  a  ram  from  the  pasture, 
without  clover  or  salt  1  Why  should  penitentiaries  be  filled  t  Why 
Auburn  or  Sing-Sing  hear  the  groems  of  the  prisoners  1  If  all  that 
tj,  is  right,  these  prisoners  have  but  done  their  duty ;  counterfeiting 
id  but  a  pastime,  though  fruitful ;  perjury  is  a  species  of  verbal 
romance,  sanctified  by  a  kiss  on  calf  or  sheep-skin ;  larceny  and  bur- 
glary, the  acts  of  brief  visitors  who  make  strong  att€tchment9  ;  and 
even  murder  itself,  a  modification  of  the  cod^  d'hotmeur  —  a  kind  of 
'  popping  the  question'  in  the  great  matter  of  the  future ;  sometimes 
put  with  lead  to  the  aOrta,  or  with  steel  to  the  jugular. 


But  while  I  impugn  the  philosophy  of  Pope,  in  the  phrase  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  let  me  not  arraign  his  verse,  or  cast  one  doubtful 
shade  upon  the  brightness  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  sweet  harmony  of 
his  numbers.  How  oflen  have  their  cadences  satisfied  my  ear,  and 
enriched  my  mind  !  In  his  Eldise,  the  actual,  solemn  swell  of  the 
music  which  distracted  the  nun  betwixt  the  choice  of  Earth  or 
Heaven,  seems  pouring  from  the  strain.  He  brings  to  my  mind  those 
sunny  seasons  when  my  sense  of  harmony,  though  less  acute,  was 
perhaps  more  rapturous,  than  now  ;  when  the  rustle  of  leaves,  the 
casual  trills  of  summer  birds,  the  chiming  dance  of  waters,  and  the 
zephyrs,  floating  from  the  fragrant  south  or  balmy  west,  seemed  to 
breathe  of  the  concords,  and  herald  the  dulcet  airs,  of  Paradise. 
Sometimes,  in  the  jostling  din  and  bustle  of  active  life,  I  lose  these 
harmonies  for  a  little  season,  and  I  feel  oppressed  with  the  spirit  of 
discontent  and  complaining ;  and  could  say  within  me,  as  do  the 
Hebrews  in  their  service  of  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  Ab,  la- 
menting the  sweet  bells  lost  from  the  priestly  robes  of  Israel  —  the 
lost  language  of  seers  and  poets  —  the  ephod,  and  the  memorials  — 
*  The  voice  of  wailing  hath  passed  over  my  melodious  psalteries ; 
wo  is  me !' 


Is  there  any  poetry  equal  in  severe  simplicity,  and  quiet,  natural 
beauty,  to  that  of  the  Hebrews  of  Israel  1  I  confess  that  I  think 
not.  In  his  inspired  wanderings,  I  can  conceive  that  Shakspeare 
walked  as  it  were  arm-in-arm  with  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  with 
that  complaining  man  of  Uz,  who  held  colloquies  with  the  Almighty, 
in  whirlwind  and  storm.  In  truth,  as  I  have  pored  over  some  of  the 
beautiful  inspirations  of  the  Dispersed  of  modem  days,  they  come 
to  my  spirit  like  '  the  airs  of  Palestine.'  Indeed.  I  have  had  great 
doubts,  whenas  I  have  overlooked  the  pages  which  have  been  lent 
me  by  a  Rabbi  of  the  Synagogue  —  written  on  one  page  with  myste- 
rious characters,  and  on  the  other  with  the  pure  English  version  of 
those  venerated  Scriptures  —  whether  the  renderings  of  Yarchi 
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and  Lebsbr,  and  others,  were  not  more  beautiful  than  those  which 
have  given  to  us  the  Word,  from  the  sovereign  command  of  the 
First  James  uf  England.  Let  us  list  the  following,  as  read  in  the 
Fast  of  the  ninth  of  Ab.  *  The  lot  of  the  Lord's  inheritance  is 
Jacob.  He  encircled  him,  and  he  watched  him,  and  he  guarded  him 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  Jluttereth 
Tier  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  tving,  taketh  them,  heareth  t?tem  aloft 
on  her  pinions,  so  the  Lord  did  lead  him.'  And  how  eloquently  do 
they  complain  !  *  Where,'  they  ask,  in  their  deep  and  briefest  lan- 
guage, *  where  is  the  residence  of  the  Divine  Glory  1  the  house  of 
the  Levitic  order,  and  their  desk  1  Where  the  glory  of  the  faithful 
city  1  Where  are  the  chiefs  of  thy  schools,  and  where  thy  judges  ? 
Who  arrange  the  answers  to  them  ?  —  who  ask  concerning  thy  mys- 
teries ]  Where  are  they  who  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth,  enlightened 
hy  the  brightness  of  thy  shining  ?* 

There  is  something  extremely  touching  to  me  in  these  Israelitish 
lamentations.  They  were  wailed  con  amore,  and  by  the  card.  I 
truly  believe,  that  all  the  sackcloth  poetry  of  modern  time,  put  to- 
gether, would  give  a  mere  dividend  of  the  great  capital  of  dolor  em- 
ployed by  the  olden-time  Hebrews.  They  wept  and  howled  copi- 
ously—  yea,  abundantly.  There  is  something,  after  all,  sacred  in 
sorrow.  It  has  a  dignity,  which  joy  never  possesses.  The  sufiferings 
of  Medea  in  Euripides  —  the  scenes  betwixt  Andromache  and 
Hector  —  the  pangs  of  Virginius  —  these  are  remembered,  and  will 
be,  when  the  glittering  treasures  of  Crcesus  at  Delphi  shall  be  for- 
gotten, and  the  gay  measures  of  Gyges  bo  lost  to  men.  Here  is  a 
strain  in  this  kind  ;  one  that  was  spent  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day, 
some  year  or  so  agone.     It  needs  a  little  preliminary  blazon. 


You  must  know,  reader,  that  there  lieth,  some  three  miles  or  so 
from  Brotherly  Love —  a  city  of  this  continent,  a  delectable  city— 
a  place  of  burial,  '  Laurel  Hill'  by  name.  On  a  sweeter  spot,  the 
great  sun  never  threw  the  day-spring  of  the  morning,  nor  the  blush 
of  the  evening  West.  There  the  odors  and  colors  of  nature  pro- 
fusely repose ;  there,  to  rest  of  a  spring  or  summer  afternoon,  on 
some  rural  seat,  looking  at  trees,  and  dancing  waters,  and  the  like, 
you  would  wonder  at  that  curious  question  addressed  of  Dean  Swift, 
on  his  death-bed,  to  a  friend  at  his  side  :  '  Did  you  ever  know  of  any 
really  good  weather  in  this  world  V  You  would  take  the  affirmative. 
Well,  thus  I  sang : 

Hjbre  the  lamented  dead  in  dust  shall  lie, 

Life's  lingering  languors  o'er —  its  labors  done  ; 

Where  waving  bought,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 
Admit  the  farewell  radiance  of  the  sun. 

Here  the  long  concourse  from  the  murmuring  town. 

With  funeral  pace  and  slow,  shall  enter  in; 
To  lay  the  loved  in  tranquil  silence  down, 

No  more  to  suffer,  and  no  more  to  sin. 

And  here  the  impressive  stone,  engraved  with  words 
Which  Grief  sententious  gives  to  marble  pal& 

Shall  teach  the  heart,  while  waters,  leaves,  and  birds 
Make  cheerful  music  in  the  passing  galo. 
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Sajr,  wheraforashcMld  we  weep,  and  whenfcre  pour 

on  aeentad  airs  the  aiia?eilmg  oi^  — 
While  sun-bright  wstss  are  qaiTennff  to  the  shorn. 

And  landscapes  blooming—  that  the  loved  should  dk  1 

There  is  an  emblem  in  this  peaceful  seene— 

Soon,  rainbow  colors  on  the  woods  will  fidl ; 
And  autumn  gusts  bereave  the  hills  of  green, 

As  sinks  the  year  to  meet  its  cloudy  pall : 

Tet|  when  the  warm,  soft  winds  shall  riss  in  m>ring, 
Like  struggling  day-beams  o'er  a  blasted  heath, 

The  bird  rctumM  shall  poise  her  solden  wing 
And  Uberal  nature  break  the  spell  of  deadi* 

So,  when  the  tomb's  dull  silence  finds  an  enci, 

The  blessed  Dead  to  endless  youth  shall  rise ; 
And  hear  the  archangel's  thrilling  summons  blend 

Its  tones  with  anthems  from  the  upper  skies. 

There  shall  the  good  of  earth  be  found  at  last. 
Where  dazzling  streams  and  vernal  fields  expand ; 

Where  Love  her  crown  attains  —  her  trials  past — 
And,  filled  with  rapture,  hails  the  better  land ! 

Thus  I  strummed  the  old  harpsichord,  from  which  I  have  afore- 
time, at  drowsy  hours  and  midnight  intervals,  extracted  a  few  acci- 
dental numbers,  (more  pleasant  doubtless  to  beget  than  read) '  sleep- 
less myself,  to  give  to  others  sleep !' 


Well,  that  is  the  only  way  to  write  without  fatigue,  both  to 
author  and  reader.  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  petty  businesses 
which  bow  us  to  the  routine  of  this  work-day  world,  I  am  as  it  were 
at  home.  I  am  distinctly  a  mover  in  the  great  tide  of  Action  sweep- 
ing on  around  me ;  yet  when  I  enter  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  muses, 
lo !  at  one  wave  of  the  spiritual  wand,  this  '  dim  and  ignorant  pre- 
sent' disappears.  I  breathe  a  rarer  atmosphere.  Visions  of  child- 
hood throng  upon  my  soul ;  the  blue  mountain-tops  —  the  aerial  cir- 
cles of  far-off  landscapes  —  the  hazy  horizon  of  ocean- waters ;  the 
wind-tossed  verdure  of  summer  —  the  hills  that  burst  into  singing— 
and  the  sweet  harmonies  of  nature — Universal  Parent!  —  all  ap- 
peal to  my  spirit.  This  dismemberment  of  the  ideal  from  the  actual, 
IS  a  fountain  of  enjoyment,  which  whoso  knows  not,  has  yet  the 
brightest  lessons  of  life  to  learn.  He  has  yet  to  enter  that  fairy 
dominion  which  seems  the  intermediate  territory  betwixt  the  airy 
realms  conceived  of  in  this  world,  and  the  more  radiant  glories  of 
that  undbcovered  country. 


*  from  whose  bourne 


No  traveller  returns.' 

There  is  something  in  the  feeling,  beyond  the  impulses  of  fame, 
beyond  the  '  mouth  honor,  breath,'  which  the  falsest  of  the  world  are 
the  most  ready  to  bestow ;  something  beyond  the  empty  plaudits, 
the  spurious  honors,  of  the  multitude,  given  to-day  — withheld  to- 
morrow. Anathemas  a  moment  gone — benedictions  now- these 
are  the  marks  and  signals  of  the  multitude.  I  would  not  seek  their 
favor,  for  their  disapproval  is  the  same  in  the  end.    It  is  a  curious 
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truth,  that  no  man  realizes  fame,  until  he  is  beyond  it ;  that  the  tardy 
honors  which  men  receive  from  kingly  or  from  republican  powers, 
generally  come  too  late  to  be  appreciated  —  or  rather,  too  late  to  be 
of  value. 


Yet  there  is  something  exceedingly  solemn  in  the  mutability  of 
a  name.  'T  is  indeed  as  a  vapor,  which  appeareth  but  for  a  little 
season,  and  then  vanisbeth  away.  I  like  not  this  life-after-death 
repute  —  this  post-mortem  vitality.  'Qive  it  to  me,  if  I  deserve  it, 
while  the  breath  of  existence  sports  in  my  nostrils ;  while  I  can 
walk,  and  hear,  and  see,  and  jostle  among  men  !'  Such  are  my  as- 
pirations —  malgr6  the  littleness  of  it.  To  have  antiquaries  puzzling 
themselves  with  one's  merits  —  supposing  that  they  might  reach  be- 
yond his  sepulture  —  is  to  my  mind  a  dry  and  arid  prospect  One 
wants  to  be  quiet.  '  To  subsist  in  bones,'  saith  my  old  friend,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne, '  and  to  be  but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in 
duration.  Vain  ashes,  which  in  the  oblivion  of  Names,  Persons, 
Times,  and  Sexes,  have  found  unto  themselves  a  fruitless  continua- 
tion, and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity,  as  emblems  of  mor- 
tal vanities,  antidotes  of  pride.  Oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men,  without  distinction  to 
merit  of  perpetuity.  Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyra- 
mids 1  Herostratus  lives  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana  —  he  is 
almost  lost  that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's 
horse  —  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  compute  our  feli- 
cities by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names,  since  bad  have  equal 
durations;  and  Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon, 
without  the  favor  of  the  Everlasting  Register.  The  Canaanitish 
woman  lives  more  happily  without  a  name,  than  Herodius  with  one  ; 
and  who  had  not  rather,  have  been  the  good  thief,  than  FUate  ?  Who 
knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be  known  1  Or  whether  there  be 
not  more  remarkable  persons  forgot,  than  any  that  stand  remem- 
bered in  the  known  accompt  of  time  V     These  be  puzzling  queries. 


In  our  own  country,  methinks  I  can  depaint  the  means  and 
methods  of  posthumous  fame.  Here,  if  one  who  had  attained  to 
some  eminence  in  his  life-time,  could  awake  fifty  years  after  he  had 
been  quietly  inurned,  and  be  permitted  to  read  the  newspapers, 
he  might  find  that  a  steamer  of  his  name,  had  burst  her  boiler — 
'  a  terrible  accident,  with  loss  of  lives,'  on  river  Mississippi  or  Ohio ; 
or  mayhap  that  a  horse,  commemorating  his  cognomen,  had  been 
beaten  at  the  Eagle  or  other  course  —  with  the  particulars.  Per- 
haps that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  posterity  —  to  be  cited  in  other 
years  as  the  source  whence  sanguinary  mixtures  of  renown  had 
sprung ;  advertised  in  hand-bills  ^-  and  to  aid,  perhaps,  in«promoting 
to  the  legislature  his  owner,  or  guardian,  or  friend.  This  is  fame, 
or  a  part  of  its  mode  of  bestowment,  here  below.  Faroe  !  —  a  bet- 
word —  a  paragraph  —  a  JeuilU  volante  —  a  hand-bill.  Thank  the 
powers !  I  have  precious  little  thereof.  And  the  meet  I  would  hare, 
reader,  is  to  write  myself  your  friend,  Olultod. 
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LIFE   AND   POWER   OF  TRUTH 


BY     C.     P.     CRANCH. 


Upon  this  wonderful  and  glorious  all 
I  look,  and  see  there's  nought  destroyed,  or  lost. 
Though  all  things  change.    The  rain-drops  jgently  fall, 
But  die  not  where  they  fail.    Some  part  doth  poet 
Swiftly  away  on  wings  of  air,  to  accost 
The  summer  clouds,  and  ask  to  sail  the  deep 
With  them,  as  vapory  travellers,  or  frost. 
Some  part  anon  into  the  ground  doth  creep, 
And  maketh  the  sweet  herbs  and  flowers  tosrow, 
Or  oozeth  softly  through  the  dark,  deep  earth, 
Teaching  tiie  streamlet  under  ground  to  flow. 
'Till  forth  it  breaks  with  a  glad  sunshine  birth  — 
Ripples  a  dancing  brook  —  then  flows  a  river — 
Then  mingles  with  the  sea,  the  air,  circling  for  ever. 

Even  so  I  looked  on  the  vast  realm  of  Truth, 
And  saw  it  filled  with  spirit,  life,  and  power. 
Nought  TRUE  did  ever  die.    Immortal  youth 
Filled  it  with  balmy  odors,  from  the  hour 
It  first  dropped  gently  from  its  upper  shower 
On  high  ;  swiftly  it  flew  away,  or  sank. 
Awhile  amid  the  darkness  that  doth  lower 
Below,  it  seemed  to  struggle.    But  earth  drank 
The  drop.    From  heart  to  wakening  heart  it  sped — 
From  eire  to  son  —  from  age  to  age  it  ran  ; 
It  swelled  the  stream  of  Truth.    It  is  not  dead, 
But  flowing,  filleth  every  want  of  man. 
It  NEVER  dieth  —  nor  can  evc-r  die. 
Circling  from  God  to  God,  through  all  eternity ! 

Yea,  Truth,  immortal  as  its  primal  source, 
Once  uttered,  once  set  free,  shall  never  rest. 
O,  Father  !  hath  it  such  undying  force 
When  unrevealed,  and  left  without  attest 
Of  miracle  from  Thee,  and  unconfessed 
By  man;  and  shall  not  thine  own  wou>  so  forth, 
In  all  its  fulness,  through  these  times  unblest, 
'Till  It  shall  reach  all  corners  of  the  earth  7 
If  one  small  trembling  drop  is  ne'er  destroyed, 
But  runneth,  a  bright  messenger  from  Thee, 
Shall  thy  own  living  streams  'return  back  void,' 
And  not  fulfil  their  saving  ministry  1 
O.  no !    Even  now  I  see  them  spreading  wide, 
With  life  and  beauty,  on  the  pure,  deep,  ewelling  tide ! 


N  A   M   L  . 


VlJet,  Rirf,' 


Ths  card-built  house  amused  our  infant  age  — 
The  child  was  pleased  —  but  is  the  man  more  sage  1 
A  breath  could  level  childhood's  tottering  toy ; 
See  manhood,  effort,  art,  and  time  employ, 
To  build  that  brittle  name,  a  whisper  can  destroy! 

There  is  a  Book  where  nought  our  name  can  spot, 
If  we  ourselves  refuse  to  fix  the  blot ; 
'Tis  kept  by  Ome  that  sets  ahkeat  nought 
The  tale  with  malice  or  with  flattery  fraueht  — 
Hi  reads  the  heart,  and  sets  the  whisper  in  the  thought. 
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Turn  American  Democbat,  or  Himtb  on  the  Social  and  Civic  Relatioks  or  tm 
United  States  op  America.  By  J.  Fenimobe  Cooper.  In  one  volume,  pp.  192. 
Cooperaiown  :  H.  and  E.  Phinnet.    New- York :  Wiley  and  Potm am. 

The  '  American  Democrat*  opens  with  a  lirief  preface,  from  which  we  Itarn  that  the 
work  was  written  in  consequence  of  its  author  *  having  had  many  occasions  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  principles  that  arc  of  the  last  importance  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  community,  are  getting  to  be  confounded  in  the  popular  mind;'  and  that 
the  intention  of  the  book  is, '  to  make  a  commencement  toward  a  more  just  diserimi* 
nation  between  truth  and  prejudice.'  Mr.  Cooper  says,  in  conclusion:  *  Had  a 
suitable  compound  offered,  the  title  of  the  book  would  have  been  something  like 
*  Anti-Cant,'  for  such  a  terra  expresses  the  intention  of  the  writer  better,  perhaps, 
than  the  one  he  has  actually  chosen.  The  work  is  writUtfi  ra&te  in  the  spirit  of  cen- 
sure than  of  praise,  for  its  aim  is  correction ;  and  virtues  bring  their  own  reward, 
while  errors  are  dangerous.'  From  these  sentences,  the  reader  will  infer,  that  the 
'  American  Democrat'  is  a  plain-speaking  volume — and  such  is  the  fact  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  add,  that  Mr.  Cooper  no  where  loses  sight  of  what  he  deems  distinetiTe 
American  principles,  and  what  is  due  to  the  American  character. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  the  extracts  we  had  selected  for  insertion,  from  those 
portions  of  the  volume  which  treat  of  government,  the  republic,  executive  powers, 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  public  and  pri- 
vate duties  of  station,  etc.  In  the  remarts  on  '  American  Equality,'  the  readers  of 
the  Knickerbocker  will  find  the  very  same  grounds  maintained,  which  were  assumed 
and  defended  by  the  author  of  *  Tiie  Nobility  of  Nature,'  published  a  few  months 
since  in  these  pages.  If  the  writers  had  been  identical,  they  could  scarcely  have  rea- 
soned more  alike.  Mr.  Cooper  pays  very  little  court  to  the  American  press ;  indeed, 
his  observations  upon  this  theme  are  more  severe  and  bitter  than  any  he  has  here  put 
forth.  Passing  these,  and  other  topics,  however,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts 
from  those  sections  which  touch  upon  language,  manners,  deportment,  etc.  We  take 
the  following  random  paragraphs  from  the  last-named  division : 

"The  American  people  are  superior  in  deportment,  in  several  particnlarsi  to  the  people 
of  Europe,  and  inferior  in  others.  The  gentlemen  have  less  finesse^  but  more  frankness 
of  manner,  while  the  other  classes  have  less  vulgsrity  and  servility,  relieved  by  an 
sgreeable  attention  to  each  other's  rights,  and  to  the  laws  of  humanity  in  generaL  On 
the  wholo,  the  national  deportment  is  good,  without  being  polished,  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency in  this  Isst  essential,  by  great  kmdness  and  civility.  In  that  part  of  deportment 
which  affects  the  rights  of  sU,  such  as  the  admission  of  general  and  common  laws  of 
civility,  the  absence  of  social  selfishness,  and  a  strict  regard  to  the  wants  and  foebU- 
ness  of  woman,  all  other  nations  mifht  be  benefitted  by  imitating  this. 

'*  The  Americans  are  reproached  with  the  want  of  a  proper  deference  for  sodsl  statkm ; 
the  lower  classes  manifestinff  their  indifference  by  an  unneoesssry  insolenoe.  As  a  mls^ 
this  charge  is  unmerited,  civiTity  being  an  inherent  quality  of  the  American  character; 
stiU,  there  are  some  who  mistaVe  a  vulgar  audacitv  for  independence.  Hen  and  women 
of  this  disposition,  require  to  be  told  that,  in  thus  betraying  their  propensitisi^  they  are 
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siting  the  utrongest  proofs  that  they  are  not  what  their  idle  vanitj  woald  me  reaaoa 
to  suppose  they  fancy  themselves,  the  equals  of  those  whom  they  mault  by  their  ooarw- 

"  Some  men  imagine  they  have  a  right  to  ridicule  what  are  termed  'aira,'  in  others. 
If  it  could  be  clearly  established  what  are  'airs,'  and  what  not,  a  corrective  of  this  sort 
might  not  be  misapplied.  But  the  term  is  conventional,  one  man  expeiienctnff  diaeitsc 
at  what  enters  into  the  daily  habits  of  another.  It  is  exceedingly  hazardous,  tberefore, 
for  any  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  best  usages  of  the  world,  to  pronounce  any 
thing  ^airs,'  because  it  is  new  to  them,  since  what  has  this  appearance  to  such  persons, 
may  be  no  more  than  a  proof  of  cultivation,  and  of  a  good  tone  of  manners. 

"On  the  other  hand,  many  who  have  been  thrown  accidentally,  and  for  short  periods, 
into  the  society  of  the  more  refined  classes,  adopt  their  usages  without  feeling  or  under- 
standing their  reasons  and  advantages,  caricaturing  delicacy  and  sentiment,  and  laying 
stress  on  habits,  which,  though  possibly  convenient  in  themselves,  are  not  deemed  at 
all  essential  by  men  and  women  of  the  world.  These  affectations  of  breeding  are 
laughed  at,  as  the  '  silver-forkisms'  of  pretenders.  To  the  man  of  the  world  it  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  want  of  taste  in  placing  such  undue  stress  on  these  immate- 
rial things,  but  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  the  novice  in  the  usages  of  the  better  dr- 
des,  to  warn  him  that  his  ignorance  will  be  more  easily  seen  by  his  exaggerations,  than 
by  his  deficiencies  of  manner.  The  Due  de  Richlieu  is  said  to  have  detected  an  impos- 
tor by  his  not  taking  olives  with  his  fingers. 

**  But  these  are  pomts  of  little  interest  with  the  mass,  while  civility  and  decency  lie 
at  the  root  of  civilization.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  general,  America  has  retn^gaded 
in  manners,  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Boys,  and  even  men,  wear  their  hata  m  the 
houses  of  all  classes^  and  before  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  This  is  not  inde- 
pendence, but  vulgarity,  for  nothing  sooner  distmguishes  a  gentleman  from  a  black- 
guard, than  the  habitual  attention  of  the  former  to  the  minor  civilitiea  eatabliahed  by 
custom.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  man  who  is  well  dressed  respects  himself 
more,  and  behaves  himself  better,  than  the  man  that  is  ill-dressed ;  but  it  is  still  more 
true,  that  the  man  who  commences  with  a  strict  observance  of  the  commoner  dvihties, 
will  be  the  most  apt  to  admit  of  the  influence  of  refinement  on  his  whole  character." 

Mr.  Cooper  cites  the  follawing  examples  of  the  abuse  of  significations  and  pro- 
nunciation, as  common  to  Americans.  Some  of  his  amendments  strike  ns  aa  peeo- 
liar,  if  not  inelegant : 

"The  lunits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  an  enumeration  of  the  .popular  abuses  of 
significations,  but  a  few  shall  be  mentioned,  in  order  that  the  student  may  possess  a 

{general  clue  to  the  faults.  '  Creek,'  a  word  that  aignifies  an  iiiUt  of  the  sea,  or  of  a 
ake,  is  misapplied  to  running  streams,  and  frequently  to  the  ouMeU  of  lakes.  A '  square* 
is  called  a  *park;'  'lakes'  are  often  called  *  ponds;  and  *arms  of  the  sea'  are  some- 
times termed  *  rivers.' 

"  In  pronunciation,  the  faults  are  still  more  numerous,  partaking  decidedly  of  provin- 
cialisms. "The  letter  u,  sounded  like  double  o,  or  oo,  or  like  t,  as  in  virtoo,  fbrfin,  tortm' 
ate ;  and  <tr,  pronounced  also  like  oo^  are  common  errors.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
vicious  pronunciation,  rendering  the  language  mean  and  vulgar.  *  New.' pronoonoeaaa 
*noot*  is  an  example,  and  'few,'  as  */oo;*  the  true  sounds  are  *nu*  ana  *Ju^*  the  u  re- 
taining it8  proper  soft  sound,  and  not  that  of '  oo* 

"  The  attempt  to  reduce  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  to  a  common  rule^ 
produces  much  confusion,  and  taking  the  usages  of  poUte  life  as  the  standard,  many 
uncouth  innovations.  All  know  the  pronunciation  of  p  lo  ugh  ;  but  it  will  scarcely 
do  to  take  this  sound  as  the  only  power  of  the  same  combination  of  final  letters,  for  we 
should  be  compelled  to  call  though,  thou;  THaouoH,  throu;  and  tongb,  too." 

*'  False  accentuation  is  a  common  American  faulL  Ensign  (insin,)  is  called  taupu, 
and  engine  (injin,)  engyne.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  fault  of  narrow  asaociations,  to 
suppose  that  words  are  to  be  pronounced  as  they  are  spelled. 

*'  Many  words  are  in  a  state  of  mutation^  the  pronounciation  being  unsettled  even  in 
the  best  society,  a  result  that  must  often  arise,  where  Isnguage  is  aa  variable  and  unde- 
termined as  the  English.  To  this  class  belong  'clerk,'  "cucumber*  and  'gold,'  whidi 
are  often  pronounc^  as  spelt,  though  it  were  better,  and  more  in  conformity  with  polite 
naage.  tosay '  dark,' '  coi^cumber,'(not  cowcumber,)  and  *goold.'  For  looiemnt  OieoteB- 
ant)  there  is  not  sufiicient  authority,  the  true  pronunciation  being  *  Uttenunt.'  By  ma- 
king a  familiar  compound  of  this  word,  we  see  the  uselessness  of  attompting  to  redaee 
the  language  to  any  other  laws  than  those  of  the  usages  of  polite  life^  for  they  who  9f- 
feet  to  say  lootentLnt,  do  not  sav  '/oo/«nant-co-lo-nel,' out  Woofenant-kumeL* 

"The  polite  pronundation  of  'either'  and  'neither,'  is  'i-ther*  and  'ni-ther,'  and  not 
'eether'  and  'neethet.'  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  better  usage  of  the  language  has 
respected  derivations,  for  'ei,'  in  Qerman  are  pronounced  aa  in  'height'  and 'awighi;' 
*eC  making  the  sound  of  'ee.'  We  see  the  arbitrary  usages  of  the  Bngliah,  howevw. 
by  comparing  these  legitimate  sounds  with  those  of  the  word*  *lifateJi«it-eoloiMi,' 
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which  in  deriTed  from  the  French,  in  which  languace  the  latter  word  ie  called  *  eo- 

While  oar  author  admits  that  property  is  desirable,  as  the  ground-work  of  moral  - 
independence,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  faculties,  and  of  doing  good  to  others,  he 
nerertheless  considers  mere  wealth,  of  all  the  sources  of  human  pride,  as  the  basest 
and  most  vulgar-minded.  '  A  people,'  says  he,  'that  deems  the  possession  of  riches 
its  highest  source  of  distinction,  admits  one  of  the  most  degrading  of  all  influences 
to  preside  over  its  opinions.  At  no  time  should  money  be  ever  ranked  as  more  than 
a  means;  and  he  who  Uves  as  if  the  acquisition  of  property  were  the  sole  end  of  his 
existence,  betrays  the  dominion  of  the  most  sordk),  base,  and  grovelling  motive,  that 
life  offers.' 

There  are  many  other  subjects  treated  of  in  this  little  book,  beside  those  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  or  from  which  we  have  quoted ;  but  we  must  recommend  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself,  for  a  more  comprehensive  taste  of  its  quality. 


Mucoias  OP  Joseph  Grimaldi.    Edited  by  'Boz.'    In  two  volumes,   pp.  428.   Phila- 
delphia :  Carkt,  Lka  AMD  Blamchabd. 

The  life  of  a  dramatic  clown  would  scarcely  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  possess  much 
attraction ;  but  the  author  of  the  '  Pickwick  Papers'  has  thrown  around  the  whole 
history  of  Grimaldi  an  unusual  interest ;  and  the  reader  follows  the  eminent  mime 
through  his  childhood,  young  affections,  and  theatrical  pursuits  and  vicissitudes, 
without  any  sensations  of  weariness  or  labor.  Much  of  the  felicity  of  thought  and 
language,  which  is  the  charaaeristic  of  Mr.  Dickens'  style,  is  apparent  in  parts  of 
these  volumes.  As  a  specimen  we  subjoin  the  following  description  of  the  celebrated 
*  O.  P'  riot,  at  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  (of  which  American  readers  have  only  *by 
parcels  something  heard,')  which  lasted  for  upward  of  seventy  consecutive  nights : 

"  Every  body  knows  that  the  O.  P.  row  originated  in  the  indignation  with  which  the 
play-going  public  regarded  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  admission  of  one  shillinfi;  each 
person  to  the  boxes,  and  sixpence  to  the  pit,  with  which  was  coupled  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  private  boxes  ;  and  every  body  knows,  moreover,  that,  the  be- 
fore mentioned  play-going  public  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  night  after  night  in 
scenes  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  nature.  The  noises  made  bv  the 
audience  utterly  overwhelmed  every  attempt  that  the  actors  could  make  to  render  them- 
selves audible.  Not  a  word  that  was  said  on  the  stage  could  be  distinguished  even  in 
the  front  row  of  the  pit»  and  thu  O.  P.  (Old  Price)  rioters,  fearful  that  the  exercise  of 
their  voices  would  not  create  a  sufficient  uproar,  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  the  most 
extraordinary  variety  of  curious  and  ill-toned  instruments  with  them,  to  add  to  the 
noise  and  discordance  of  the  scene.  One  gentleman,  who  constantly  seated  himself  in 
the  boxes,  regaled  himself  and  the  company  with  a  watchman's  rattle,  which  he  sprang 
vigorously  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  performances  $  another  took  his  seat  regu- 
larly every  night  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  armed  with  a  large  dustman's  bell,  which  he 
rang  with  a  perseverance  and  strength  of  arm  ouite  astounding  to  all  beholders ;  and  a 
party  of  three  or  four  pleasant  fellows  broushi  Live  pigs,  which  were  pinched  at  the  pro- 
per times,  and  added  considerably  to  the  effect  of  the  performances. 

"  But  rattles,  bells,  pigs,  trumpets,  French  homiu  sticks,  umbrellas,  cat-calls,  and 
bugles,  were  not  the  only  vocal  weapons  used  upon  these  occasions:  Kemble  was  con- 
stantly called  for,  constantly  came  on,  and  constantly  went  off  again,  without  being 
able  to  obtain  a  hearing.  Numbers  of  Bow-street  officers  were  in  regular  attendance ; 
whenever  they  endeavored  to  seize  the  ring-leaders,  the  ring-leaders  were  defended  by 
their  partisans,  and  numerous  fights  (in  one  of  which  a  man  was  nearly  killed)  resalted. 
Scarce  an  evening  passed  without  flaming  speeches  being  made  from  pit,  boxes,  and 
gallery;  and  sometimes  half  a  dozen  speeches  would  be  m  course  of  oehvery  at  the 
same  time.  The  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  magistrates  was  occupied  in  investi- 
gations connected  with  the  disturbances,  and  this  state  of  things  continued  for  nearly 
seventy  nights.  Placards  were  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  house,  principally  from 
the  pit ;  of  the  quality  of  which  effusions  the  followmg  may  be  taken  as  specimens  : 

" '  Notiee  to  the  Public,  —  This  house  and  furniture  to  be  sold  —  Messrs.  John  Ksm- 
ble  and  Co.  declining  business.' 
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*<  <  Naiiee  to  the  PubUe.  —  The  work-houae  in  CoTant  Ouden  haa  been  raptired  and 
greatly  enlarged  for  the  use  of  the  public.'  „     ^,  j.    >p      .       .  •    .*. 

**  *  Ckiusc  qf  Justice.  —John  Bull  ver»u9  John  Kemble  —  Terdiet  for  the  pUintiS' 
**A  large  coffin,  with  the  inacriDtion,  *  Here  Uea  the  body  of  New  Prioea^  who  died  of 
the  tf^iooptng-cough,  Sep.  23,  18(6,  aged  aix  days.' 

"  The  inatant  the  performancea  began,  the  audience,  who  had  been  prerioualy  aitting 
with  their  faces  to  the  stage,  as  audiences  generally  do,  wheeled  round  to  a  man,  and 
turned  their  backs  upon  it.  When  they  concluded,  which,  in  conaaquence  of  the  fear- 
ful uproar,  was  frequently  as  early  aa  half-past  nine  o'clock,  they  united  in  ainging  a 
parody  on  Ood  save  the  king,  of  which  the  firet  verse  ran  thus : 

**  *  God  tare  great  Johnny  Ball, 
Lonf  live  our  noble  Bull, 

God  rave  Jobu  Ball ! 
Send  him  victorious, 
Loud  and  uproarious, 
With  lungs  like  Boreas  : 
God  save  John  BuHl' 

**  Then  followed  the  O.  P.  dance,  and  a  variety  of  speeches,  and  than  the  rioters  wonid 
quietly  disperse. 

**  Tne  opinions  of  the  press  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  divided  on  every  question, 
were  necessarily  divided  upon  this.  The  Times  and  Post  supported  the  new  syatem ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  a  placard  was  exhibited  from  the  pit  every  evening,  for  atlaaat 
a  week,  with  the  inscription, 

"«The  Times  and  Post  are  bought  and  sold, 
By  Kemble's  pride,  and  Kemble's  gold.* 

The  Chronicle,  on  the  other  hand,  took  up  the  opposite  aide  of  the  question,  and  aop- 
ported  the  O.  P.  rioters  with  great  fervor  and  constancy.  In  its  columns  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  numerous  squibs  on  tho  subject  appeared,  which  is  here  inserted. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that  'Jack'  waa  John  Kemble;  that  the 'Cat*  was 
Madame  Catalani,  then  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  who  waa  much  op- 
posed at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  her  being  a  foreigner ;  and  that  the  *  boxea*  were 
the  new  private  boxes,  among  the  great  objects  of  popular  execration. 

"  '  THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT.' 

"  'This  is  the  House  that  Jack  Built. 

*' '  These  are  the  boxes,  let  to  the  great,  that  visit  the  house  that  Jack  built 

"  *  These  are  the  pigeon  holes  over  the  boxes,  let  to  the  great  that  visit  the  honaa  that 
Jack  built. 

'*  *Tbis  is  the  Cat,  engaged  to  squall  to  the  poor,  in  the  pigeon-holea,  over  the  boxeay 
let  to  the  great,  that  visit  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

**  "This  IS  John  Bull,  with  a  bugle-horn,  that  hissed  the  Cat,  engaeod  to  aqoall  to  the 
poor,  in  the  pigeon-holes,  over  the  boxes,  let  to  the  great,  that  visit  the  house  that  Jack 
built. 

*'  'This  is  the  thief-taker,  shaven  and  shorn, 

*"That  took  up  John  Bull,  with  his  bugle-bom, 
who  hissed  the  Cat,  engaged  to  squall  to  the  poor,  in  the  pigeon-holes,  over  the  boxeai 
let  to  the  great,  that  visit  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

"  'This  IS  the  manager  full  of  scorn, 

" '  Who  BAI8ED  THE  PRICES  to  the  people  forlorn, 

" '  And  directed  the  thief-taker,  shaven  and  shorn, 

" '  To  take  up  John  Bull  with  his  bugle-horn, 
who  hissed  tho  Cat,  engaged  to  squall  to  the  poor,  in  the  pigeon-holes,  over  the  boxes, 
let  to  the  great,  that  visit  the  house  that  Jack  built.' 

"  When  this  had  gone  on  for  several  nights  Kemble  sent  for  Grimaldi,  and  said,  that 
as  the  people  would  not  hear  dialogue,  they  would  try  pantomime,  which  might  perfaapa 
suit  their  tastes  better,  and  accordingly  Don  Juan  was  put  up  for  the  next  night,  Gri- 
maldi sustaining  his  old  part  of  Scaramouch.  He  was  receiv^  on  his  entrance  with 
treat  applause,  and  it  happened,  oddly  enoueh,  that  on  that  night  there  was  little  or  no 
isturbance.      This  circumstance,  which  ne  naturally  attnouted   in  some   degree 


*eot  tnem'  eitner,  tor  tne  uproar  re-commenced  with,  if  possible,  greater  fury  than  before^ 
aU  the  performers  agreeing  that  until  that  moment  they  had  never  heard  aoch  a  mighty 
and  indescribable  din. 
Eventually,  on  the  15th  of  December,  the  famous  O.  P.  row  terminated,  on  tha  pro- 
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prietoin  of  the  theatre  lowering  theprice  of  admission  to  the  pit.  removing  the  obnoxious 
private  boxes,  rescinding  Madame  Uatalani's  engagement,  discharging  Mr.  James  Bran- 
don, house  and  box  book-keeper,  who  had  rendered  himself  very  offensive  to  the  O.  P. 
people,  abandoning  all  prosecutions  against  those  who  had  been  required  to  answer  for 
their  misconduct  at  the  sessions,  and  offering  a  public  apology.  The  ungracious  task  of 
making  it,  fell  upon  Mr.  Kemble,  who  deUvered  what  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  say, 
with  remarkable  self-possession  and  dignity.  It  was  received  by  the  audience  with 
ffreat  applause,  and  a  placard  was  hoisted  in  the  pit,  bearing  the  words,  '  We  are  satia- 
ned;'  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a  similar  announcement  m  the  boxes;  and  thus  ter- 
minated the  famous  O.  P.  war,  wholly  unparalleled  in  dramatic  or  indeed  in  any  other 
annals." 

An  audience  at  the  theatre,  convulsed,  it  may  be,  by  the  powers  of  a  comic  favorite, 
little  know  the  circumstances  of  discomfort  and  pain  under  which,  oftentimes,  he 
comes  before  them.  As  an  instance  of  the  severe  mental  trials  which  an  actor  has 
sometimes  to  undergo,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  during  the  time  his  father-in-law 
was  lying  dead,  Grimaldi  was  engaged,  for  many  hours  each  day,  in  rehearsing 
broadly  humorous  pantomime ;  and,  as  if  to  render  the  contrast  more  striking,  he  was 
compelled,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  to  rehearse  part  of  his  clown's  character  on  the 
stage,  to  run  to  the  melancholy  death-ceremony,  to  get  back  from  the  church-yard  to 
the  theatre,  to  finish  the  rehearsal,  and  to  exert  all  his  comic  powers  at  night  to  set  the 
audience  in  a  roar.  An  affecting  account  is  given  of  his  closing  theatrical  career, 
while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  constant  labors  had  brought  on  premature  debi- 
lity and  painful  disease.  In  the  last  piece  in  which  he  was  a  regular  performer,  says 
his  biographer, '  even  during  the  earlier  nights  of  its  very  successful  representation, 
he  could  scarcely  struggle  through  his  part.  His  frame  was  weak  and  debilitated, 
his  joints  stiff,  and  his  muscles  relaxed ;  every  effort  he  made,  was  followed  by 
cramps  and  spasms,  of  the  most  agonizing  nature.  Men  were  obliged  to  be  kept 
waiting  at  the  side-scenes,  who  caught  him  in  their  arms  when  he  staggered  from 
the  stage,  and  supported  him,  while  others  chafed  his  limbs  —  which  was  obliged  to 
be  incessantly  done,  until  he  was  called  for  the  next  scene,  or  he  could  not  have 
appeared  again.  Every  time  he  came  off,  his  sinews  were  gathered  up  into  huge 
knots  by  the  cramps  that  followed  his  exertions,  which  could  only  be  reduced  by 
violent  rubbing,  and  even  that  frequently  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The 
spectators,  who  were  convulsed  with  laughter  while  he  was  on  the  stage,  little 
thought,  that  while  their  applause  was  resounding  through  the  house,  he  was  suffer- 
ing the  most  excruciating  and  horrible  pains.  But  so  it  was,  until  the  twenty-fourth 
night  of  the  piece,  when  he  had  no  alternative,  in  consequence  of  his  intense  suffer- 
ings, but  to  throw  up  the  part.' 

This  work  will  well  repay  perusal,  and  is  especially  calculated  for  a  travelling  com- 
panion. Every  chapter  has  some  interesting  story  or  incident,  without  contingency 
as  to  what  may  precede  or  follow  it.    New- York:  Wiley  ind  Futnim. 


Buds  or  Spring.  Poetical  Remains  of  Auorarus  Fosteb  Ltdk.  With  Addenda. 
One  volume,  pp.  150.  Boston:  Pjbjuunb  and  Mabvin:  New-Vork.:  Wilby  and 
Putnam. 

The  Yeligious  and  moral  tone  which  pervades  these  '  remains'  of  a  warm  poetical 
spirit,  early  called  home  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  will  recommend  them  to  the  favor- 
able regards  of  the  public.  Candor  compels  us  to  add,  however,  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  rather  pleasing  than  powerful ;  and  that  while  they  are  unexceptionable 
in  tendency  and  sentiment,  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  great  force  of  imaginatioD,  or 
originality  of  thought.    There  are  passages,  nevertheless,  In  some  of  the  more  ela- 
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borate  portions,  which  serve  to  show  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
manhood  of  so  young  an  intellect  Take,  for  example,  the  following,  from  a  poem 
entitled  *  Humility,'  a  college  effort : 

**  It  wu  amid  the  Tiaions  of  the  night ; 
Darknesa  lay  like  a  mantle  on  the  emrth  t 
I  dreamad  I  stood  apoa  heaven**  battlemeatat 
And  lo  !  an  aufel  apread  hia  mif hty  winga, 
And  took  bit  flight  along  the  golden  wall, 
Thatfirds  the  courts  of  everiasting  light  ; 
And,ai  he  flew,  he  lifted  up  his  voice, 
And  cried,  *  Humility  ia  dead!' 
A  strange  convulsion  came  upon  ray  fhima, 
Aud  the  cold  sweat  stood  on  my  throhUnc  brow } 
Thrice  did  he  spread  his  pinions  to  the  wind, 
And  thrice  I  heard  that  melancholy  cry, 
*  Humility  is  dead !' — and  then  be  paused, 
Even  in  mid  heaven,  and  folded  op  his  winga. 
And  bowed  liia  head  upon  his  breast,  and  died. 
1  looked  to  heaven ;  and  from  its  crystal  colnmaa 
The  bauneri  of  rebellion  were  hang  ont, 
And  on  them  written,  *  God  is  Kinr  no  more!* 
Those  harps,  that  late  had  breathed  such  raptoroM  atralM, 
Upon  the  jewelled  pavement  lay  unstning{ 
Btrange  rounds  of  blasphemy  broke  on  the  ear, 
Aud  fearful  shouts  usurped  the  place  of  praise. 
1  looked  to  earth  —  and  as  I  looked  1  wept : 
Good  men  forgot  their  wonted  gentleness. 
And  higher  swelled  the  augry  cry  for  blood, 
The  blood  of  rulers  whom  they  late  had  loved  ; 
Earth  * cHraed  an  amphitheatre,  in  which 
Nan's  vilest  passions  strove  for  mastery. 
A  moment  more ;  a  rushing,  mighty  sound, 
Came  like  the  noise  of  many  chariot  wheels. 
And  heaven  and  earth  were  hushed  to  quietneat* 
For  both  were  atill  in  universal  death." 

The  work  appears  to  have  attained  its  magnitude,  through  a  Tery  intrepid  and  ex- 
tensive application  of  the  most  approved  recipes  for  book-making.  The  preface, 
introduction,  notes,  and  *  addenda*  —  irrelevant  miscellaneous  verse,  by  the  adilor  — 
make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  volume.  This  savors  of  ostentation,  or  mistaken 
jud<{ment.    The  whole  is  presented  in  a  neat  and  tasteful  dress. 


CaoMWKLL.    An  Histoiical  Novel.    By  the  author  of  *  The  Brothers^'  etc.    In  two 
volumes,    pp.  642.    New- York  :  Habpkr  and  Bbothkbs. 

This  long  promised,  and  long  anticipated  work,  is  at  last  published.  The  fact  that 
it  is  an  emanation  from  the  same  vigorous  and  well-storod  intellect,  the  tame  refined 
taste  and  accomplished  scholarship,  that  enriched  our  literature  with  '  The  Brothers,' 
and  those  grand  historical '  Passages'  which  delighted  the  public  in  the  early  numbers 
of  our  worthy  contemporary,  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  will  insure  for  the 
new  romance  a  host  of  eager  and  much-expecting  readers.  We  have  eagerly  poe- 
sessed  ourselves  of  the  contents  of  the  two  handsome  volumes ;  and  the  anticipations 
expressed  in  our  February  number,  are  more  than  realized.  Mr.  Hbrbbrt  has  given 
us  a  great  picture  of  Cromwell.  He  has  placed  him  before  us  as  we  have  never  before 
seen  him,  in  that  strange  blending  of  true  and  honest  patriotism  with  ambition  and 
wild  fanaticism,  which  Scott's  high  monarchical  prejudices  hindered  him  from  con- 
ceiving, and  which  no  other  that  we  know  of  has  attempted.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  room  for  such  a  review  of  this  sterling  production  as  its  merita  deaerve ;  but  we 
hope  to  see  it  well  and  worthily  examined  in  the  New- York  Review,  or  the  North 
American.    It  is  deserving  of  a  full  and  elaborate  article  in  either  of  tlioae 
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cals ;  and  no  reviewer,  we  may  hope,  will  omit  to  extract  entire  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  second  volume,  recording  a  mutiny  and  military  execution,  in  a  manner 
every  way  worthy  of  Walter  Scott.  The  engraved  portrait  of  Cromwell,  with 
which  the  first  volume  is  embellished,  bears  on  its  front  the  stamp  of  authenticity. 
We  are  surprised,  however,  at  the  sweet  smile  about  the  mouth  1  Surely,  the  Pro- 
tector looked  not  so  lovingly. 


Companion  to  the  'Tousist  ts  Europe.'  A  New  Fbknch  Manual:  Comprising 
a  Guide  to  French  Pronunciation,  a  copious  Vocabulary,  Selection  of  Phrases;  t 
Series  of  Conversations  on  the  Curiosities,  Manners,  and  Amusements  of  Paris,  and 
during  various  Tours  in  Europe :  Models  of  Letters,  etc.  Designed  as  a  Guide  to 
the  Traveller,  and  an  attractive  Class  Book  for  the  Student.  By  Gabriel  Surrenni, 
French  Teacher  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Academy,  Edinburgh.  From  the  fourth 
Edinburgh  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged,  by  A.  Pestiaux,  Professor  of  the  French 
Language,  New- York.    In  one  volume,   pp.  244.    New-York :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

Little  need  be  added  to  the  above  copious  title,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  this 
excellent  Manual.  The  student  of  French  will  soon  be  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  this 
book,  and  with  very  little  application,  to  become  acquainted  with  such  phrases  as  are 
used  in  conversation,  and  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  understand. 
An  original  and  valuable  feature  in  the  work,  is  that  portion  of  the  volume  entitled 
*  Modern  Conversation,  or  Descriptive  Dialogues  in  French  and  English,'  composed 
expressly  for  this  book,  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  modern  traveller. 
'  In  these,  the  student  or  tourist  will  find  a  minute  account  of  every  object  of  curiosity 
in  Paris,  given  in  French  and  English,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  former 
language,  according  to  the  most  polite  usages,  exhibited  by  means  of  Italic  letters 
and  connecting  marks.'  The  author  has  entirely  succeeded,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
combining  a  concise  and  luminous  view  of  the  spoken  language  of  France,  with  a 
valuable  companion  for  the  English  or  American  traveller. 


Sonnets.    By  Edward  Moxov.     In  one  volume,    pp.  75.    London,  1838.    New* 
York :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  pcyeiic  feeling  is  apparent  in  all  these  sonnets,  and  many  of  them  possess  the 
added  merits  of  beauty  and  grace  in  composition.  A  love  of  nature,  and  a  due  esti- 
mate of  virtue  and  the  gentle  afifections,  are  prominent  features  in  this  very  handsome 
volume.     We  have  room  but  for  the  following: 

•  Hbkk  sleep*  beneath  this  bank,  where  daisies  rrow, 

The  kiadliest  sprite  Earth  holds  within  her  brsMt) 

In  such  a  spot  I  would  this  frame  should  rest, 
When  I  to  join  my  friend  far  heuce  shall  f  o. 
His  only  mate  is  now  the  minstrel  lark,  • 

Who  chants  her  morning  music  o*er  his  bed. 
Save  she  who  comes  each  evening,  ere  the  berit 

Of  watch-dof  gathers  drowsy Ifoldt,  to  shed 
A  sister's  tears.    Kind  Hearen,  upon  her  hemd 

Do  thou  in  do? e-likc  guise  thy  Spirit  pour, 
And  in  her  aged  path  some  flow'rets  spread,  . 

Of  earthly  joy,  should  Time  for  her  in  store 
HaTe  weary  days  end  nights,  ere  she  shell  greet 
Him  whom  she  loogs  in  Paradise  to  meet !' 

This  sonnet  refers  to  the  lamented  Lamb,  and  the  daily  visiu  to  his  grave  of  hie 
affectionate  sister,  whom  '  Elia'  has  immortalized.  Lamb  was  a  warm  friend  of 
our  author,  and  more  than  onee  alludes  to  him  in  hie  correspondeBce, 
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AucB,  OB  THB  Mt8tekie8  :  A  SiQUKL  TO  '  E&NE8T  MALTBAvsKfi.'  By  the  authof  of 
'  Pelbam,'  '  Rienzi,'  etc.  In  two  Tolumes.  pp.  448.  New-Tork :  Habpsb  ako 
Bbothebs. 

Before  these  pages  can  have  reached  our  readers,  this  latest  novel  of  Mr.  Bulwbr 
will  have  become  familiar  to  a  large  majority  of  his  American  admirers.  We  shall 
not,  therefore,  attempt  a  connected  review  of  the  work,  but  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  general  and  brief  remarks  in  relation  to  its  literary  merits.  Our  author  has  evi- 
dently profited  by  the  criticisms  upon  the  production  to  which  this  is  a  sequel.  While 
it  is  undeniable  that  '  Ernest  Maltravcrs'  could  not  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
minds  whose  principles  were  not  yet  ossified,  by  shedding  a  mild  lustre  over  gilded 
vice,  it  is  equally  true,  that  'Alice'  is  mainly  free  from  kindred  blemishes.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  well  conceived  and  admirably  written  novel.  The  prominent  characters 
are  drawn  with  exceeding  skill,  and  the  main  incidents  move  on  with  increasing 
rapidity  and  force  to  the  end  of  the  volumes.  The  elegance  of  diction,  the  concise- 
ness and  felicity  of  expression,  peculiar  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  not  less  than  the  power  of 
graphic  description,  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  are  here  abundantly  exhibited; 
while,  ever  and  anon,  new  truths  are  brought  forward,  or  old  ones  adorned,  in  those  gol- 
den mazes  of  exquisite  illustration,  through  which  our  author  so  loves  to  wind.  We 
were  about  to  commend  the  work  to  the  reader's  favorable  regards,  but  that  were  a 
labor  of  supererogation. 


Am  Histobical  Discoubsb  on  thk  Civil  and  Rbugious  apfaibs  of  the  Colomt  or 
Rhode  Island.  By  John  Callendeb,  M.  A.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author ;  Bio- 
graphical notices  of  some  of  his  distincuisbed  contemooraries ;  and  annotations  and 
ori^nal  documents,  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, from  the  first  settlement  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  By  Pbof.  Elton,  of 
Brown  University.    Providence.    New-Yoik :  Appleton  and  Company. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  valuable  historical  document  re-published,  with  the  additions 
above  enumerated.  It  was  delivered  and  published  in  Newport,  (R.  L,)  jmt  one  hun- 
dred years  since,  and  has  always  been  considered  a  document  of  great  interest,  em- 
bracing a  history  of  that  state,  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence  as  a  colony ;  a 
period  of  deep  interest,  as  the  opinions  then  disseminated  continue  in  fiill  ibroe,  and 
have  stamped  the  character  of  the  people  even  to  the  present  generation,  with  that 
freedom  of  opinion,  that  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  that  simplicity  of  manners,  which 
were  the  most  prominent  traits  in  her  first  colonists.  It  is  pleasing,  too,  to  contrast 
the  manner  in  which  Roger  Williams  and  the  little  band  which  accompanied  him,  be- 
came possessed  of  their  lands,  with  the  disgraceful  meansiiesorted  to,  in  the  present 
civilized  age,  to  obtain  the  lands  of  the  aborigines,  at  the  south.  In  addition  to  the 
discourse,  which  constitutes  about  one  half  the  volume,  are  biographical  sketches  of 
John  Callender,  President  Stiles,  Roger  Williams,  Rev.  William  Blackstone,  Bishop 
Berkley  and  others ;  beside  many  interesting  documents  relative  to  the  several  religious 
sects,  of  the  period,  Indian  conveyances  of  land,  charter  of  king  Charles  IL,  July  8» 
1663,  etc.,  etc.  Professor  Elton  has  done  himself  much  credit,  in  bringing  to  light  tbs 
present  work  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  and  we  hope  to  see  other  htstohcal  docttments 
as  well  illustrated. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  volume  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  Amencan 
production.  It  reflects  credit  on  the  editor,  as  well  as  the  Rhode  Island  Histoxical  So- 
ciety, under  the  auspioes  of  which  it  was  published. 


EDITORS'  TABLE. 


'WiLsoM  CoNWORTH.*  —The  last  chapter  of  this  eventful  history  appears  in  cb« 
present  number.  It  has  been  received  with  signal  favor,  portions  of  almost  every  suc- 
cessive chapter  having  been  widely  circulated  in  the  journals  of  the  Union.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  writer  will  continue  a  constant  contributor  to  this  Magazine. 
What  ensues,  will  explain  to  those  who  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  Conworth,  how 
the  MSB.  came  into  the  hands  of  hia  editors.  It  was  received  vnth,  and  should  have 
aecompanied,  the  first  number,  published  in  January,  1837. 

*  WsABiEo  with  the  toils  of  professional  life,  I  set  out  in  the  summer  of  1633,  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  western  states.  I  had  scarcely  shaken  off  the  idea  that  I  had  really  got 
away  firom  clients,  and  the  insufferable  atmosphere  of  court  rooms,  when,  one  morning, 
by  calculating  my  longitude,  I  found  I  was  a  thousand  miles  from  home.  Thanks  to 
steam  cars  and  steam-boats!  But  this  rapidity  of  journeying,  and  loss  of  sleep,  and 
being  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  after  all,  made  me  quite  sick,  and  I  was  forced  to 
engage  a  room  for  a  week,  and  consider  myself  an  invalid ;  athuugh,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  I  had  fallen,  about  this  time,  upon  a  pleasant  village.  My  physician  was  a 
very  intelligent  man,  and  agreeable  companion,  and  did  all  he  could  to  amuse  me. 
Hearing  from  him,  one  day,  that  he  had  a  gentleman  under  his  care,  of  somewhat 
eccentric  character,  I  expressed  a  desire  to  take  the  air,  and  accompany  him  in  his  visit. 

*  We  passed  a  little  out  of  the  village,  and  came  to  a  neat  cottage,  the  grounds  around 
which  had  the  air  of  unusual  refinement.  We  entered,  and,  lying  upon  the  sofa,  I  be- 
held the  form  of  my  old  friend  and  class-mate,  Wilson  Conworth.  He  did  not  speak, 
but  a  faint  tinge  passed  over  his  face,  and  then  a  tear  slowly  gathered  and  rolled  down 
his  wasted  cheek.  His  heart  seemed  too  full  for  words.  Every  effort  to  speak,  choked 
his  utterance.  I  sat  by  him  some  time,  holding  his  hand,  although  I  knew  not  what  to 
say,  or  how  to  address  a  man,  whom  I  had  supposed  dead  for  years,  and  now  found 
only  a  day's  journey  from  his  grave.  The  physician  advised  that  I  should  leave  him 
for  the  present, as  he  feared  the  consequences  of  any  excitement. 

'  After  we  had  left  the  house,  I  learnt  that  he  had  been  a  resident  in  the  place  about 
four  years ;  that  he  was  very  retired  and  studious  in  his  habits,  and  constantly  em- 
ploying the  surplus  of  a  not  large  property  in  assisting  the  poor.  No  one  knew  from 
whence  he  came,  but  all  respected  the  purity  of  his  life.  I  did  not  feel  authorized  to 
tell  what  I  knew,  but  merely  answered  to  my  companion's  inquiries,  that  he  was  an 
early  acquaintance  of  mine.  Afterward,  I  called  upon  my  own  account,  and  staid  with 
Conworth  until  he  died,  which  was  but  a  few  days.  During  all  my  visits,  he  declined 
giving  me  any  information  respecting  himself,  but  seemed  anxious  to  learn  the  history 
of  my  own  tolerable  fortune. 

*  The  day  before  his  dissolution,  he  put  the  following  pages  into  my  hands,  and  sakl : 
'  This  will  explain  all.    Do  not  read  it  until  I  am  dead.' 

'In  giving  it  to  the  world,  I  have  been  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  a  dying  man.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  literary  merit  It  would  be  strange,  too,  if  the  opinions  expressed 
by  a  man  who  confesses  himself  the  victim  to  a  faulty  education,  should  be  just  in  all 
respects.  Indeed,  I  am  aware  the  work  has  many  faults  —  many  crude  opinions  i  the 
stragglings  of  a  mind,  chained  by  evil  habit*}  and  darkened  by  error,  to  tnt  itself  of  its 
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shackles,  and  arise  to  truth.  It  may  suggest  some  notions  that  can  be  carried  oat  to 
valuable  results.  No  man  thinks  in  vain ;  and  ungenerous  wrong-thinking  is  better 
than  slavishness  of  mind.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  too,  that  Conworth  intended  these 
pages  as  a  kind  of  apology  to  those  who  once  knew  him.  Tbk  Eoiroa.' 


A  Leaf  fbom  oitb  Nots-Book,  wherein  are  recorded  familiar  thoughts,  in  a  &mi- 
liar  way.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  whosoever  will,  may  turn  the  leaf,  and  so  escape  the 
chances  of  an  untried  experiment. 

Animal  BuRLBsauE.— Did  you  never  remark,  reader,  the  exhibition  of  a  species  of 
burlesque,  in  the  deportment  of  animals?  Strong  contrasts  are  often  observable  in 
the  bearing  of  this  *  portion  of  the  community.*  Wc  could  not  resist  a  hearty  laugh, 
recently,  as  we  saw  a  pocket  edition  of  a  poodle,  bedizzcned  with  tinkling  bells  and  red 
ribbon,  following oneof  Habrikgton's lordly  St.  Bernard  roastifrs,and  expressing  its  per- 
sonal dislike  of  the  canine  giant,by  a  rapid  series  of  foetus  barks,  or  harkUU^  as  Lamb  would 
have  termed  its  small  vociferations.  With  what  indescribable  contempt  did  the  mon- 
ster look  down  upon  his  little  assailant,  in  the  brief  moment  that  he  turned  round  his 
head,  and  then  moved  on,  overshadowing  the  aspiring  cur  with  his  immense  tail! 
Dignity  was  enthroned  in  his  whole  manner  and  aspect.  A  similar  disparity  is  some- 
times variously  exhibited  in  a  higher  order  of  animals.  The  city  reader  will  remember  a 
menagerie  incident,  which  occurred  here  some  years  since.  A  tiger,  by  some  means  or 
other,  escaped  from  his  cage,  while  the  keeper  was  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  ran  from  side 
to  side,  *  seeking  whom  he  might  devour.*  At  length  his  fiery  eye  rested  upon  the  keeper, 
who  had  taken  up  his  position  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  elephant,  that  had  watched  the 
motions  of  the  enraged  animal,  from  the  begiiming,  with  great  gravity.  The  tiger 
sprang  violently  toward  his  master,  but  suddenly  found  himself  encircled  in  the  lithe 
proboscis  of  the  elephant,  and  presently  after,  whirling  in  the  air.  Twice  he  returned 
-to  the  charge,  and  twice  he  was  sent  half  across  the  amphitheatre,  the  last  time  with  a 
force  that  brought  him  to  the  ground,  with  exceeding  emphasis,  and  in  a  state  so  disabled 
as  to  render  his  capture  easy.  The  ponderous  decorum  with  which  the  elephant  con- 
ducted the  affair,  and  the  chagrin  and  discomfiture  of  his  adversary,  are  said  to  have 
afibrdcd  a  rich  scene.    It  was  a  pitched  battle,  which  the  latter  never  forgot. 

Apropos  of  elephants.  A  friend  once  described  to  us  a  laughable  scene  which  he  saw 
in  Baltimore,  wherein  this  '  half- reasoning  parent  of  combs'  (vide  Dr.  Johhsoic,)  bore, 
as  usual,  a  conspicuous  and  powerful  part.  Five  or  six  men  were  '  being  led'  by  the 
animal  —  they  supposed  they  were  leading  him—  to  the  steamboat  at  the  wharfj  where 
he  was  to  embark,  with  a  menagerie,  for  Philadelphia.  He  clanked  up,  in  chains,  to 
the  end  of  the  pier,  just  as  a  sudden  puff  of  steam  escaped  from  the  valve,  preparatory 
to  starting.  The  elephant  looked  indolently  up  at  the  white  vapor,  flapped  his  ears, 
and  turned  doggedly  round,  saying,  as  plainly  as  actions  could  speak,  *  I  do  n't  go  in 
thai  boat!'  For  the  next  twenty  minutes,  he  was  seen,  by  the  passengers  in  waiting, 
alowly  moving  up  the  long  street,  in  sullen  dignity,  while  the  attendants,  uttering 
diverse  soothing  expostulations,  pulled  strenuously  back  upon  the  ropes  and  chains 
which  lightly  encumbered  the  resistless  animal's  legs.  When  the  boat  left  the  whar^ 
the  party  were  still  faintly  discerned  in  the  distance,  continuing  their  toilsome  and 
vexatious  journey. 

A  Celestial  Reverie.  —There  comes,  to  the  thoughtful  and  contemplative  man,  a 
peculiar  sense  of  serene  majesty,  when  twilight  falls  upon  the  earth  in  the  spring-time. 
The  heart  is  then  a  devout  worshipper  in  the  great  cathedral  of  nature.  Low,  deep- 
toned  harmonies  seem  to  vibrate  in  the  still  and  solemn  air;  and  faint,  mellow  beams, 
Ading  every  moment,  steal  from  the  stained  windows  of  tfaa  wen,  aa  ona  by  one 
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the  evening  lights '  go  up  upon  their  watch.'  But  when  twilight  deepens  into  night,  the 
wide  o'erhanging  firmament—  that '  majestical  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fires'  —in  its 
bright  and  countless  hosts  of  worlds,  overwhelms  the  rapt  gazer  with  awe,  at  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  Great  Architect.  '  Are  those  bright  orbs,'  he  exclaims,  'inhabitable 
worlds,  like  this  of  ours  1  Lo  !  even  while  we  gaze,  one  falls  fxt  down  the  deep  blue 
vault,  and  vanishes  away.  Was  a  world,  in  the  inscrutable  providenceof  the  SmPBim, 
then  blotted  from  being  1  Is  our  universe  but  as  a  star,  to  the  dwellers  in  those  sus- 
pended spheres,  and  will  it  be  seen,  ages  hence,  from  yon  far-gleaming  orbs,  suddenly 
to  fall  and  fade,  like  a  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  7'  Hs  alone  knowetb,  who  spreadeth 
out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing !  Faint  glimpses 
are  indeed  afforded  to  the  searcher  after  the  unseen  —  dim  perceptions  of  Nature*fe 
sublime  mysteries.  We  wonder  and  admire,  when,  at  a  moment  for  years  foretold,  one 
celestial  system  clips  with  its  mighty  shadow  a  fellow  system,  as  far  in  space  they 
sweep  their  awful  cycles.  We  marvel  when,  commissioned  by  the  All-powerful,  a 
wan  and  misty  orb,  predicted  for  a  century,  *  streams  its  horrid  hair*  upon  the  midnight 
sky.  But  of  even  these  phenomena,  how  limited  is  our  knowledge  1  *Our  best  philo- 
sophical system  is  none  other  than  a  dream-theorem ;  a  net-quotient,  confidently  given 
out,  where  divisor  and  dividend  are  both  unknown.' 

*Pooa  MiNO.' — 'Good  morning!'  in  a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  rang  in  our  ears^  the 
other  day,  as  we  stepped  into  the  store  of  a  bird-fancier,  in  Nassau-street.  Seeing  no 
one  in  the  shop,  we  were  pondering  in  our  mind  whence  the  courteous  salutation  could 
proceed,  when  a  large,  handsome  bird,  of  glossy  black,  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  us,  and 
cocking  his  head  inquisitively,  asked, 'What's  your  name  7'  Surprised  beyond  mea- 
sure at  the  full  and  perfect  pronunciation,  and  intonation  of  the  voice,  so  unlike  the 
mere  parrot,  we  were  actually  on  the  point  of  answering  the  query,  when  the  loquacious 
questioner,  turning  toward  a  door  that  opened  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  called  out, 
'Uncle  John !  Uncle  John !'  An  elderly  Quaker  gentleman,  of  taciturn  manners,  en- 
tered, when  the  bird  broke  out  into  one  of  the  most  hearty,  infectious  laughs  it  was  ever 
our  good  fortune  to  hear,  ending  in  a  suppressed  double  chuckle,  as  if  rounding  ofi^ 
»otto  voct^  a  guffaw  at  a  capital  joke,  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  utmost  gusto.  Oh, 
that  joyous  laugh !  It  was  the  very  music  of  childhood.  The  next  moment,  in  tones 
as  pathetic  and  melting  as  those  of  Sterne's  starling,  he  faltered  out,  'Poor  Mino!* 
But  all  sympathy  with  his  captivity  was  at  an  end,  when  he  presently  commenced 
whisthng  a  lively  tune,  apparently  with  great  glee.  Mino  is  a  rare  East  Indian  bird  — 
a  wonder  and  a  marvel  Only  five  hundred  dollars  are  demanded  for  him ;  and  con- 
sidering that  his  '  conversational  powers'  are  of  the  first  order,  (although  his  rule  may 
be  rather  limited,)  the  price  is  not  unreasonable.  Endowed  with  this  bird's  voice,  bow 
far  removed  from  certain  fashionable  bipeds  would  be  an  active  monkey  7  How  many 
live  on  the  trottoirs  of  Broadway,  who  could  hail  him  as  a  familiar  and  a  brother  1 

The  Steam  Ships.  —  Since  the  advent  of  Noah's  ark,  that  unique  piece  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, there  hasprobably  not  boen  more  fervent  curiosity  excited  by  any  water-crait,  than 
has  been  awakened  by  the  steam-ships  that  have  recently  come  to,  and  gone  from,  us 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  whole  town,  '  popolous,  multifaced,'  went  on  board  of  them* 
We  confessed  the  general  infection,  and  found  no  rest,  until  we  stood  where,  'extended 
long  and  large,'  the  'Gbsat  Wkstxbk'  lay  at  her  moorings  — nay,  until  we  had  wan- 
dered over  her  from  stem  to  stem,  high  and  low ;  admiring  her  stupendous  scale,  the 
appointments  which  render  her  spacious  cabins  luxurious  drawing-rooms,  and  the  might 
and  majesty  of  her  machinery.  Her  propelling  force  is  embodied  Powxa.  The  moral 
sublime  must  be  strikingly  exemplified,  when  this  immense  structure,  in  mid  ocean, 


—  *  walks  the  floods  below, 
While  they  roar  on  the  ehore, 
And  the  «toriBy  tempetta  blow  !' 


a  huge  animal,  that  heeds  not  the  Deep,  when  ituttereth  its  voice,  but  makes  it  'boil 
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like  a  pot  f  Spuming  wind  and  waye,  she  parts  the  seething  foam,  and  paws  her  raaist- 
less  way  to  the  haven  where  she  would  be !  What  a  comment  upon  the  wisdom  of  those 
cui  bono  men,  who  shook  their  sage  heads  at  Robkbt  Fulton,  and  ridiculed  the  bold 
and  adventurous  range  of  thought  which  foresaw  the  power  of  steam !  It  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  that  Solomon  yet  survives,  who  said  to  Fultok,  when  his  brow  was  corered 
with  the  thick  dew  of  mental  anxiety,  at  an  accidental  mechanical  inefficiency  in  his 
first  experiment  on  the  Hudson, '  I  told  you  bo !  '  TwoftCt  do! — H  won*i  do  f  There  isot 
such  a  contemner  of  imagination,  and  its  fruitful  offspring,  inventive  genius. 

*  Who  18  Blbnekhasset  ?*  —  Who  that  promenades  in  Broadway,  but  has  seen,  at 
some  time  or  other  of  the  day,  a  youngish  man,  of  medium  stature,  adust  or  satumina 
complexion,  and  mumping  visnomy,  with  his  hand  full  of  gingerbread-cakes,  which  he 
nibbles  ever  and  anon  as  he  goes  musingly  along  1  He  is  known  as  the '  GKngerbread 
Man.*  An  undecided  species  of  faded  pantaloons,  Maxatively  pendulous/  button  up 
his  nether  anatomy.  His  coat,  once  black,  has  assumed,  in  the  back,  a  mottled  ginger- 
bread hue.  It  is  as  if  the  color  of  his  daily  food  had  oozed,  in  saffron  distillations, 
through  his  epidermis,  breaking  out  externally  in  spots  *of  a  very  aggravated  type.' 
In  front,  the  garment  is  placed  on  '  a  short  allowance  of  buttons,'  which  are  for  the 
most  part  shelled  out  like  beans.  Buttoned  to  the  throat*  it  yawns  in  the  skirts,  which 
'  goe  flippe-flappe'  beneath  the  pockets,  wherein  stores  of  the  wearer's  favorite  cake  are 
garnered.  If  you  know  this  personage,  reader,  you  can  answer  the  memorable  question 
of  Wirt,  '  Who  is  Blbneshassbtt  7  Our  hero  is  the  only  son  of  that  distinguished 
man ;  and  yet  he  seems  but  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in  the  metropolis : 

*  And  where  he  goeR,  or  how  he  fares, 
Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  cares.' 

^  Thbrb  is  something  in  sickness  that  breaks  down  the  pride  of  manhood.'  Wash- 
ington Ibvinq  says  truly.  The  haughtiest  and  the  richest  will  answer  for  him.  Sick- 
ness,' says  the  good  Sib  Thomas  Bbownb,  *  is  the  mother  of  Modesty,  and  putteth  us 
in  mind  of  our  mortality ;  and  when  we  are  in  the  full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and 
jolity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the  ears,  and  makes  us  know  ourselves.'  But  if  they  are 
*  broken  down'  in  sickness,  who  have  riches,  snd  need  of  nothing,  what  is  his  condition 
who  —  in  a  mart  crowded  with  men  thankful  for  leave  to  toil,  though  but  for  a  pittance  — 
relies  upon  the  labor  of  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  that  of  an  innocent  family  1 
Let  this  picture,  reader,  painted  by  an  *old  master,'  (how  time-honored  is  Want!) 
make  answer:  Laid  on  the  bed  of  languishing,  perhaps  on  the  bed  of  death,  he  be- 
holds his  wife  and  children  disconsolate  around  him.  They  can  present  to  him  none  of 
the  cordials  and  supports  of  sickness,  for  his  interrupted  labor  deprives  them  of  the 
staff  of  life.  His  distress  and  theirs  are  unknown  to  the  ear  of  opulence.  Those  who 
employ  him,  recognise  him  only  by  the  price  of  his  labor.  When  fioistened  to  a  sick  bed, 
which  serves  rather  to  augment  than  to  alleviate  his  malady,  he  ceases  to  attend  hit 
work,  be  ceases  also  to  he  present  to  their  minds.  Another  comes,  occupies  his  place, 
receives  the  wages  he  used  to  earn,  and  the  sick  man  is  forgotten.  Disease  continues 
to  prey  upon  his  frame,  until  he  expires !  He  is  consigned  to  the  grave,  of  difficult  pur- 
chase, and  to  oblivion,  or  is  remembered  only  by  the  beggary  of  his  family,  accounted  im- 
portunate and  troublesome.  The  midnight  bell,  that  is  booming  over  this  great  metro- 
polis as  these  thoughts  are  recorded,  sounds  in  the  wakeful  ear  of  many  a  fiunily,  made 
desolate  like  this ! 

A  babb  pisce  is  a  menagerie,  both  for  exhibition  of  the  animals  ohaenred,  and  the 
humans  observing.  Various  are  the  drolleries  in  each,  which  pass  before  the  keeper. 
'  Have  you  such  an  animal  as  a  Pbock,  in  your  mentangentryT  said  a  back-woods  wag 
to  the  president  of  a  western  itinerating  *  institute'  of  wild  animals.  No;  never  heerd 
of  him ;  what  sort  of  a  critter  is  he  7'    *  He  is  a  Wisconsin  varmint,  which  it  is  difficolt 
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sufficiently  adequately  for  to  describe.  He  is  exceedingly  fleet  — in  fact,  very  much  to. 
He  has  four  legs —  two  short  ones  on  one  side,  and  two  long  ones  on  the  other.  He 
always  grazes  on  an  inclined  plane ;  and  the  way  they  caich  him,  is  curious.  They 
head  him,  make  him  turn  round,  and  this  brings  his  long  bgs  on  the  up-hill-side;  con- 
sequence of  which,  his  short  legs  an't  no  account.  He  falls  down,  rolls  over  and  ovex» 
and  is  mighty  soon  catched.*  The  apparently  credulous  president  offered  a  handsome 
sum  for  a  live  specimen ;  and  proceeded  to  hoax  the  naturalist  in  return,  while  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  a  cage  of  playful  foxes.  '  Them  animals,'  said  he,  *  comes  from 
Iceland,  a  cold  country,  north  of  Canada,  a  piece.  They  are  very  fond  of  crows'  eggs, 
which  they  steal  from  the  precipices,  on  the  sea-side.  They  sre  cunning  critters  — 
very.  When  they  come  to  a  spot  where  they  expect  to  find  a  batch  of  nests,  they  mak« 
a  rini;,  and  begin  to  wrestle,  to  see  which  is  the  strongest.  When  they  find  out,  the 
stoutest  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  takes  his  next  neighbor's  tail  in  his  teeth,  and 
he  takes  another,  and  so  on,  till  the  string  is  long  enough  to  hang  over  and  reach  the 
eggs,  which  are  then  handed  up  from  one  to  another,  (our  greedy  listener  forgot  to  aak 
koWf)  until  they  arrive  in  safety  at  the  top!'  The  'prock'  fabulist  retired,  filled  with 
amazement  at  the  marvellous  vulpine  string. 

Grubvous  and  'considerably  unpleasant,  if  not  more,'  to  bear,  is  the  burthen  of  a 
new  coaL  A  hat  is  bad  enough  —  but  a  new  coat,  with  '  a  tight  fit !'  What  an  amount 
of  care  and  of  personal  solicitude  it  brings  with  it  —  to  say  nothing  of  that  inde- 
scribable feeling,  which  makes  an  unoccupied  arm  a  decided  superfluity—  a  mere  hang- 
er-on; a  sensation,  faintly  shadowed  forth,  when  the  wearer's  *  measure'  was  taken, 
and  he  was  told  to  hold  up  his  head,  like  a  man,  and  drop  his  hands,  which  dangled  so 
strangely  far  below  the  termination  of  sleievesthat  had  always  seemed  long  enough  until 
then.  See  yonder  victim,  dodging  fellow  pedestrians,  as  if  he  fesred  that  contact  would 
collapse  him,  hke  a  soap-bubble.  Hear  him  think  aloud,  in  the  language  of  '  one  who 
knows,'  as  he  threads  his  devious  way:  'Oh  to  be  the  martyr  of  a  few  yards  of  cloth; 
to  be  the  Helot  of  a  tight  fit;  to  be  shackled  by  the  ninth  fraction  of  a  man;  to  be 
made  submissive  to  the  sun,  the  dust,  the  rain,  and  the  snow ;  to  be  panic-stricken  by 
the  chimney-sweep,  scared  by  the  dustman;  to  shudder  at  the  advent  of  the  baker;  to 
give  precedence  to  the  scavenger ;  to  concede  the  wall  to  a  peripatetic  conveyancer  of 
eggs;  to  palpit^ite  at  the  irregular  sallies  of  a  mercurial  cart-horse ;  to  look  with  awe  at 
the  apparition  of  a  giggling  servant  girl,  with  a  slop-pail  reversed ;  to  coast  a  gutter, 
with  horrible  anticipations  of  the  consequences!'  There  is,  however,  one  consolation. 
The  evil  will  soon  irear  qf^  and  the  draper  shall  benevolently  rejoice  that  it  has  been 
removed. 


Thk  '  Tree  op  Legal  Knowledge.'  —  A  very  large  engraving,  thus  entitled,  has  been 
shown  us  by  the  author.  The  ingenuity  and  research  manifested  in  its  construction, 
demand  high  praise.  In  this  legal  tree,  the  lawyer  or  the  student  will  find  spread  out 
before  him,  as  on  a  map,  the  various  methodical  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  bis  ab- 
struse science.  All  the  great  principles  of  the  common  law,  with  the  enlargements  and 
curtailments  by  statute,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  material  objects,  may  here  be  traced. 
The  whole  is  to  the  law  what  an  atlas  is  to  the  study  of  geography,  and  can  scarcely 
fail  to  command  an  extensive  circulation  among  the  k-gnl  fraternity  of  the  United  State*. 
It  is  ornamenied  with  well-cxtcuted  and  appropriate  vignettes,  and  dedicated  to  Hon. 
William  Gaston,  of  North  Carolina.  We  can  confidently  commend  this  '  tree*  as 
one  which  bids  fair  to  be  favorably  known  by  its  fruits. 
VOL.   XI.  60 
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C.  G.  Thomsoii,  the  Abtxst. — We  are  glad  to  perceive  the  praiae  whidi  m  awatdod 
to  this  young  but  gifted  artist,  in  some  of  the  public  journals.  He  deaervea  it  all ;  and 
we  have  not  a  little  pleasure  in  finding  that  the  justice  of  the  enoomhuDS  with  whiek 
we  accompanied  his  first  introduction  to  the  loyers  of  art  in  this  dty,  has  been  fiilljr  and 
•ubatantially  acknowledged  by  the  public  The  richness  and  fidelity  of  his  ooloriDg, 
the  grace  and  ease  of  his  drawing  and  positionSi  are  themes  of  especial  land,  parti- 
eularly  in  his  Mady-portraits/  and  likenesses  of  children.  One  of  theae  latter  has  efi- 
dted  the  following  lines  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  correspondent : 

STANZAS 

fUOOESTXO  BT  THE  *  MUftSERT  •CEKB,'  A  PICTURE  IT  C  C  TBOMMUf,  REPaSSEimilO  TRB   KKAO  OT 

A  EOT  EESTWO  ON  TUB  BOSOM  OT  BU  StSTBE. 

How  deep,  beyond  ell  uttoranee,  if  the  joy 
Wbicb  thou,  fair  sicter  of  that  f entle  boy, 
Dost  feel,  as  on  thy  caln,  untronbled  breaatt 
He  seeks  his  wonted  welcome  place  of  mt ; 
And  in  his  warm  and  innocent  caress, 
Hisyounf  eye  beams  with  love  and  happlneia. 
How  deep,  and  yet  how  tranquil,  is  its  now ! 
Who  cannot  read  it  in  that  living  glow 
Of  pure  affsctioB,  which  thy  heart  hath  soot 
To  thy  fair  brow,  so  mutely  eloquent  f 

And  can  it  be,  that  when  a  few  short  years 

Have  swiftly  fled,  your  hearts  can  be  so  changed 
By  the  world's  cares,  its  jealousiee,  and  fears, 

That  ye  unconsciooslv  may  be  estranged  — 
Tour  voung  hopes  faded,  your  affections  cold, 

And  hours  like  this  foiifotten  f    Can  it  be, 
That  if,  in  after  time,  ye  ahould  behold 

This  image  of  your  joyous  inlhncy. 
Your  hearts,  unwarmed,  unmelted  by  the  view, 
May  doubt  if  e'er  this  pictured  scene  were  true ! 

The  thonght  is  sad,  where  that  young  head  m«y  lie : 

Perchance,  when  those  few  fleeting  years  have  panad  ; 
Beneath  the  horning  heat  of  India's  sky, 

Or  shivering  in  the  northern  tempests*  blast : 
And  when  the  light  shall  leave  that  beaming  eye. 

Where  it  may  sink,  where  it  may  lie,  at  last. 
Perhaps  o'er  burdened  with  its  weight  of  care, 

It  may  sink  down  in  sorrow  to  the  dust ; 
Or,  stung  by  shame,  and  tortured  by  despair, 

Its  weak  and  failing  springs  of  life  may  burst: 
Or,  it  may  lie,  in  agony  and  pain. 

On  the  ront  battle-field  or  bloody  deck  ; 
Or  mid  the  raging  of  the  hurrloane, 

Go  down  in  some  storm-rent,  night-foundered  wreck. 
To  find  its  everlsstiug  place  of  sleep 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  boundless  deep! 

And  when  thy  head,  fair  boy !  is  far  away 

From  that  loved  pillow  where  it  doth  repose. 
What  unknown  sorrows  in  that  coming  clay, 

Around  that  fond  and  gentle  breast  msy  dose  1 
Whatrnawinr  csres  to  thst  warm  heart  may  cling. 
What  baflled  hope  there  ply  its  ceaseless  sting ; 
What  secret  grief  msy  then  within  it  dwell, 
What  woes  unspoken  and  unspeakable ; 
What  life-consuming  pangs  that  bosom  hide. 
Which,  once,  to  shield  from  harm,  thou  wonldst  hav«.|^adly  died! 

I  love  to  gase  on  your  mute  loveliness. 

Forgetful  of  the  magic  work  of  art ; 
And  while  I  feel  the  power  which  ye  poesese 

To  elevate  and  purify  the  heart, 
I  will  not  think  what  future  years  may  bring 
Of  care,  of  sorrow,  and  of  suffering : 
No :  still  thus  ever  tranquil  be  that  breast, 
On  which  thy  head,  in  innocence,  doth  rest. 
Fair  boy !  —  no  heavier  burden  may  it  bear, 
But  be  thy  gentle  head  for  ever  pillowad  tkera !  a.  c  c 
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Thb  National  Thiatkb  it  doing  a  *  profitable  spring  businets.*  Ernest  MaltraTers, 
a  late  novelty ,  repeatedly  attracted  crowded  audiences.  This  was  to  have  been  ezpected* 
firom  the  previous  interest  in  the  unfinished  tale  of  Bulwer;  but  the  dramatist,  merely 
taking  the  hint  fi^m  the  novel,  has  worked  up  from  her  own  imagination  a  piece  of  five 
acts^  even  still  more  exciting  and  immoral  than  the  original  story  ;  and  of  course  itd 
tendency  is  none  the  less  evil,  for  its  being  admirably  represented,  in  a  series  of  soenea 
and  tableaux,  efiectively  got  up.  This  sort  of  drama,  it  is  true,  (and  the  (act  ia 
lamentable,)  is  the  most  likely  to  fill  the  house,  and  the  manager's  pocket ;  but  still  w 
hope  there  is  good  taste  enough  in  the  community  to  warrant  the  eschewing  of  the 
Bowery  school,  altogether.  Is  there  not  ample  materiel  for  novelties  of  a  more  chaste 
and  classical  character,  and  which  shall  be  equally  attractive,  withall  Surely  Mr. 
Wallack*s  excellent  company  are  capable  of  adorning  any  branch  of  their  profesaion. 
Their  abihties  were  well  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  Bbownx's  benefit,  a  few  weeks 
since,  in  *Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,'  (Vandfnhoff  as  *Leon,')  'The  Adopted 
Child,'  (Wallack  as  '  Michael')  and  the  new  farce  of '  The  Grood  Looking  Fellow.'  The 
house  was  filled  to  the  ceiling,  for  Browne  is  a  jewel  of  an  actor,  and  a  great  favorite. 

Mr.  Vamdkniioff,  one  of  the  first  living  tragedians,  has,  we  regret  to  state,  re- 
turned to  England.  Among  his  recent  performances,  was  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The 
whole  play  of  Henry  VIII.  (H.  Wallack,  as  the  King,  Miss  E.  Whxatlst,  Queen 
Catherine,)  was  never  done  so  well  in  this  country:  but  Vandxnhoff's  Wolsey  was 
indeed  a  rare  specimen  of  the  highest  grade  of  acting;  chaste,  dignified,  affecting. 
He  has  many  warm  personal  friends  among  us,  and  carries  with  him  the  respect 
and  hearty  good  wishes  of  all  who  know  him.  Mr.  Wallack  deserves  thanks  for 
procuring  the  visit  of  such  a  man,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  will  soon  be  repeated. 

Mas.  H.  Wallack,  (late  Miss  Turpin,)  has  appeared  in  the  new  and  gorgeous  spec- 
tacle of  'Leila,'  which  will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  run.  The  scenery  has  proved 
equal  to  that  of  '  Telemachus,'  which  was  a  '  spectacle'  worth  seeing. 

'La  Prrrrx  Augusta.'  —  This  extraordinary  little  girl  has  been  among  us  again,  de- 
lighting, as  before,  large  audiences  at  the  Park,  with  her  graceful  dancing,  and  admira- 
ble action  in  pantomime.  As  the  'Dew-Drop,'  in  the  'Mountain  Sylph,'  she  won  all 
hearts.  She  has  greatly  improved,  even  in  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  her 
first  engagement  at  the  Park.  She  is  now  on  the  seas,  on  her  way  to  England  and 
France,  where  she  is  to  remain  for  a  considerable  period,  to  complete  her  education. 
She  will  return  to  us,  we  hesitate  not  to  predict,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artistea, 
in  her  department,  that  has  ever  appeared  before  the  American  pubUe.  Wo  join  her 
numerous  friends  and  admirers  in  warm  wishes  for  her  welfare. 


The  Tides.— The  Honolulu  (Sandwich  Islsnds)  Gazette  —  which  we  feel  bound  in 
courtesy  to  notice,  since  it  largely  honors  the  Knickebbockxr  —  mentions  a  remarkable 
recession  of  the  tide,  that  occurred  there  on  the  14th  of  November  last,  and  which  is 
especially  worthy  of  record,  in  connection  with  our  correspondent's  remarks,  in  ano- 
ther place,  upon  similar  phenomena.  An  alarming  announcement,  '  The  sea  is  dry,  and 
the  ships  are  stranded!'  brought  the  editor  to  the  beach,  where  he  found  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Honolulu ;  some  of  the  natives  dancing  joyously  in  the  slimy  bed 
of  the  sea,  among  thousands  of  stranded  fish,  both  of  the  finny  and  mollusca  tribe% 
and  others  ferretting  out  the  tender  '  small  fry'  from  the  crannies  of  the  coral  rocka. 
On  a  similar  occasion,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  sudden  reflux  of  the  tide  buried 
numbers  in  the  resistless  flood.  Volcanic  influences  at  Hawaii,  or  the  islands  at  sea  — 
an  earthquake  in  some  quarter  of  the  island-group  —  the  sudden  draining  of  the  ocean 
by  the  simultaneous  spouting  of  s  large  body  of  whales  I  —  and  the  ainking  of  some  part 
of  the  foundation  of  the  ocean  —  were  among  the  suggestions,  serious  and  jocnltr,  as 
of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena. 
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Bathino.  •—  <  Took,  a  sea-bath,  that  Lethe  to  a  troubled  mind,  and  beat  of  all  ooipo- 
nal  renovators.*  So  says  Btkon,  in  a  paragraph  of  his  journal ;  and  if  our  reader*  mst 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  luxury  of  «a!t- water  bathing — if  they  knew  how  mtich  it  oni' 
duces  to  health  —  how  agreeably  it  acts  upon  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  a  leno- 
▼ated  body  —  they  would  echo  the  opinions  of  the  noble  bard,  and  arail  themaelTefl, 
without  prompting,  of  a  *  creature  comfort*  in  all  respects  so  salutary  and  ddigfatfiiL 
The  annual  anchoring  of  the  '  Nkw-York  Floating  Baths,*  opposite  the  Battery,  near 
Castle-Garden,  affords  an  appropriate  occasion  to  remind  our  citizens  —  our  literary  and 
professional  friends,  especially  —  that  they  have  within  convenient  reach  a  most  plea- 
sant resort,  where  salt-water  bathing  may  be  enjoyed  in  perfection ;  and  if  even  one  of 
our  many  metropolitan  readers  shall  say,  aAer  having  luxuriated,  of  a  warm  day,  in 
these  safe  reservoirs  of  pure  ocean  brine,  enjoyed  the  ever-springing  breeze  and  the 
unmatched  view  of  our  glorious  bay,  with  its  picturesque  shores,  which  may  be  com- 
manded from  the  roof  of  the  bath,  if  he  (or  sht^  for  the  ladies  are  also  well  provided  for,) 
shall  say  that  we  have  at  all  overrated  this  healthful  luxury,  the  error  shall  stand  pub- 
licly corrected,  in  our  own  pages ! 

We  have  seen  it  stated,  that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made,  by  the  capable  and  enterprising 
proprietor  of  the  baths  in  question,  to  obtain  permission  from  the  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cils to  secure  a  location  for  a  more  spacious  establishment,  with  enlarged  accommoda- 
tions, to  be  placed  upon  permanent  piers,  between  Castle-Garden  and  Whitehall,  and 
another,  of  a  kindred  description,  at  some  point  of  convenient  accem  in  the  East  River. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  proposition  will  be  received  with  favor  At  the  hands  of  our 
public-spirited  authorities.  -Such  establishments,  while  they  may  be  made  ornaments 
to  a  city,  with  the  increase  and  improvement  of  which  they  have  hitherto  scarcely  kept 
pace,  and  the  admiration  of  strangers,  are  also  rendered  a  perpetual  source  of  the  puieet 
enjoyment  —  that  which  springs  from  health. 


A  CoaaESPONOBNT  modestly  requests  us  to  'change  the  name*  of  our  beloyed  EJncx- 
sasocKBR.  What  a  Goth  he  must  be !  A  more  renowned  cognomen  is  not  contained 
in  the  language.  Why,  man,  look  at  the  efect  of  our  name.  Since  the  establishment 
of  this  Magazine,  how  the  days  of  history  have  come  back  upon  us !  What  a  number 
of  'Knickerbocker  stages'  —  beautiful  omnibii —  have  been  started,  and  '  Knickerbocker 
barges'  launched!  The  boys  slide,  in  winter,  on  gaily-painted  Knickerbocker  sleds; 
'Knickerbocker  Halls,*  and  places  of  various  entertainment,  have  arisen  and  multiplied ; 
'  Knickerbocker  Circulating  Libraries'  abound  ;  whoso  wishes  to  attract  particolar  at- 
tention to  a  communication  in  a  public  journal,  always  adopts  our  ever-memorable 
patronymic  as  a  signature ;  and  half  our  letters,  from  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  come 
directed  to  '  Diedbich  Knickebbockbr,  Jr.*  '  Change  the  name  !*  Surely,  sapient 
'  M.  B.  S.,*  your  intellectuals  cannot  be  in  a  healthful  state.  'Does  your  anxious  mo- 
ther know  you  are  out  ?*  'Change  the  name  !*  We  appreciate  now  the  emotions  of 
the  parish  work-house  overseer,  when  Oliver  Twist  '  asked  for  more.'  Change  the 
name,  indeed  !  Marry  come  up  !  We  should  as  soon  think  of  doing  it,  however,  as  of 
adopting  our  correspondent* s  suggestion  in  another  particular  —  namely,  to  'give  more 
foUd  articles.*  Our  aim  is  to  amuse  and  entertain,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and  inform. 
Hence,  variety^  and  attractive  light  reading —  but  not  too  light — enter  largely  into  onr 
plan.  In  giving,  occasionally,  substantial  articles,  we  aim  to  avoid  those  which  make 
the  reader  feel  the  weight  of  the  matter  too  sensibly  in  a  heavy  style,  and  present  those, 
rather,  which  bring  down  knowledge  to  the  level  of  ordinary  understanding,  serving 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  profound  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
practical  man  of  busines8,and  the  industrious  mechanic  or  artizan,on  the  other ;  removing 
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prqudice,  and  increaBUig  the  aggregate  of  general  intelligence,  on  which  national  hai^i- 
neaa  and  improyement  depend.  These  are  our  plans ;  and  the  subatantial  evidences 
that  our  course  is  acceptable,  liberal  as  they  have  ever  been,  yet  greatly  increase  with 
every  issue.    For  all  which  wo  shall  labor  to  be  duly  and  practically  grateiuL 


Ma.  GxoBox  H.  Hill.  — This  gentleman  leaves  us  soon, for  Europe;  and  we  cannot 
permit  the  occasion  to  pass,  without  saying  a  few  words  in  relation  to  his  merits,  both 
as  an  actor  and  as  a  man.  Touching  the  former,  we  but  echo  public  opinion,  when  we 
affirm,  that  in  the  exhibition  of  the  quiet,  dry  humor,  peculiar  to  the  yankee,  par  excel- 
lence, he  stands  unrivalled.  His  acting  is  nature  itself.  As  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Hill  \m 
deservedly  esteemed,  in  private  life,  for  his  correct  deportment,  and  bis  entire  fireedonoi 
from  those  draw-backs  which  sometimes  attach  to  gifted  members  of  the  histrionie 
corps.  We  cordially  wish  him  a  repetition  of  the  favor  which  he  has  already  met  with 
abroad,  and  a  timely  return  to  his  native  country. 


LITERARY    RECORD. 

Trx  Passion  fob  Riches.  —A  pamphlet  has  been  sent  us — and  we  regret  that  it  did 
not  reach  us  in  season  for  more  extended  notice  — entitled,  *The  Passion  for  Richea, 
and  its  Influence  upon  our  Social,  Literary,  and  Political  Character,'  being  a  Lecture 
delivered  by  J.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  before  the  Young  Men's  Association  of  the  City  of 
Utica,  in  February  last.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  lecture  widely  disseminated,  for 
the  evil  which  it  so  forcibly  exposes,  in  its  various  forms,  has  long  been,  and  justly,  a 
reproach  to  our  country,  and  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  derision  of  foreigners.  An  effect 
of  this  baneful  passion  upon  our  literary  interests  is  thus  set  forth  :  '  We  are  apt,  in  this 
country,  to  think  of  a  man  who  addicts  himself  to  science  and  literature,  that  bis  time 
might  be  turned  to  more  profitable  account,  were  he  engaged  in  some  calling  that  would 
tend  more  directly  to  the  increase  of  his  fortune.  We  are  all  for  the  practical ;  by  which 
we  mean,  that  which  has  Httle  to  do  with  mental  advancement,  and  every  thing  with 
^n.  We  appear  to  consider  the  modicum  of  knowledge  which  enables  one  to  pursue 
business  with  profit,  as  all  abundant  in  the  way  of  education ;  and  that  whatever  ex- 
ceeds that,  weakens  the  capacity  for  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  The  consequence  is^ 
that  shrewdness  in  turning  a  penny  or  driving  a  bargain  has  become  a  sort  of  national 
characterbtic.  Our  enterprise,  which  is  distinguished,  is  directed  rather  to  the  increase  of 
our  opulence,  than  to  the  elevation  of  our  minds.  We  so  much  magnify  the  one,  that 
we  almoet  overlook  the  other.  We  seem  to  estimate  the  possession  of  riches  as  the  chief 
good,  and  the  want  of  them  as  a  crime.'  All  this  is  undeniable ;  but  the  ridicule  of 
other  nations,  and  a  growing  self-respect,  has  somewhat  lessened,  and  we  trust  will 
still  farther  diminish,  this  national  reproach. 

Mboical  Aoviseb.  —  We  need  do  nothing  more  than  announce  the  comprehensiTe 
title  of  the  following  work,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Cabbt,Lsa  and  Blanchabo. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  character  of  the  volume :  *  Po- 
pular Medicine,  or  Family  Adviser ;  consisting  of  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Hygiene,  with  such  hints  on  the  practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  the  Diseaaes  of 
Women  and  Children,  as  may  prove  useful  in  families,  when  regular  physicians  cannot 
be  procured ;  being  a  companion  and  guide  for  intelligent  principals  of  manufactorieS| 
plantations,  and  boarding-schools,  heads  of  famihes,  masters  of  vessels,  missionarieS| 
or  travellers  ;  and  a  useful  sketch  for  young  men  about  commencing  the  study  of  me- 
dicine.   By  Rbtnbll  Coatbs,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Pbyaidani,  etc' 
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•  HvMBVM  OF  Nxw- YoftK :  being  tRemonBtranoe agnntt  Popnltr  Delnaioii,  wbtlber 
in  Sciencei  Philomphy,  or  R^igioii.  By  Datid  MBmEDm  Rnn,  M.  D.'  Sscfc  of 
oar  leaden  as  remember  the  expoa6  awarded  to  Dr.  Rusb,  in  tbeae  page^  aoon  ate 
lusridicalous  attack  of  a  valuable  woik  by  Dr.  BaioRAM,  will  agree  with  m,  that  n» 
one  could  be  better  qualified  to  write  upon  humbugs  than  our  author.  He  nnder- 
atands  the  matter  perfectly ;  and  has  turned  his  practical  knowledge  and  long 
azperienoe  to  tolerable  account,  in  exposing  mnne  of  the  humbugs  of  the  day,  and  to  poor 
aeoount,  as  heretofore,  in  including  dher  matters,  which  hare  nothing  in  eommon  with 
*  popular  delusions.'  Our  author's  reputation,  as  an  honest  exponent  of  phrenology, 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  established.  *  Silence  were  best,'  we  should  think,  in  this 
ngard.  But  in  discussing  ultra* temperance,  ultra-abolitionism,  and  ultra-scctarianisni, 
he  has  done  the  public  good  service,  the  meed  of  which  may  be  some  atonement  for  the 
mortification  attendant  upon  the  *  making  a  Judy  of  himself'  some  twdvemonth  or  so 
since.  But  King  Humbug  will  always  rule,  in  provinces,  notwithstanding  the  rebd- 
lion  of  his  prime  ministers.  He  wss  bom  to  have  sway,  somewhere,  in  all  time. 
'Mighty  sncient'  is  his  family.    His  mother,  we  are  told,  waa 


'  Eden's  madam. 


For  Satan  h«  did  humbuf  her, 
And  ahe  did  humbuf  Adam.* 

'  Tbs  DxsaaTBo  Baioa,  and  Othu  Poxms,'  is  the  title  of  a  volume  recently  given  to 
the  public,  by  Col.  Oxoaoa  P.  Hoaais,  of  the  *  New-York  Hirror.'  The  poem  occvpy* 
ing  the  place  of  honor  in,  and  which  gives  the  name  to,  the  work,  waa  originally  com- 
municated to  the  KKicKXBBocxsa,  by  the  author,  and  subsequently  attained  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  The  other  minor  poems,  including  several  the- 
atrical addresses,  and  songs  set  to  music,  have  also  been  made  fiimiliar  to  American 
newspaper-readers,  having  been  proclaimed,  as  our  persevering  and  indefttigable  friend 
felicitously  expresses  it, '  from  the  house-tops  of  the  press.*  Not  having  been  favored 
by  the  publishera  with  a  copy  of  the  volume  —  and  <  wherefore  we  know  not*  —  we  are 
unable  to  speak  of  the  book  in  detail ;  yet  we  may  confidently  predict,  *  onsigfat,  un- 
seen,' as  commercial  juveniles  have  it,  that  there  is  not  an  objectionable  sentiment  in 
the  work,  nor  the  merest  literary  trifle  without  its  agreeable  characteristic,  in  a  sodal, 
moral,  or  religious  point  of  view.  The  volume  is  spoken  o^  we  perceive,  on  all  hands, 
as  a  very  finished  production,  in  its  typography,  and  externals  of  paper  and  binding. 
Nf w-Tork :  Adlaso  and  Saumdebs. 

Tbs  Nosth  AjfaaicAN  Ravuw  for  April,  has  been  published.  It  reaches  us  late^ 
and  we  have  but  glanced  through  its  fair,  clear  pages.  It  has  nine  articles  proper,  and 
twelve  brief  critical  notices.  The  reviews  are,  Original  Italian  Historical  Romances,  by 
our  correspondent,  G.  W.  GauNx,  Esq.,  American  Consul  at  Rome;  Periodical  EsMys 
of  the  Age  of  Amkx;  Vaboas  de  Bbdemab's  Madeira  and  the  Atores;  Last  yean  of 
Mabia  Louisa  ;  Early  History  of  Canada,  (M'Gbxgob's  *  British  America,'  and  Scbool- 
cbaft's  Mississippi  *  Expedition ;')  Locxhabt's  Memoira  of  Soott,  Clabx's  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Rot's  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

'  The  Albion.'  —  Our  readcra  are  aware  of  the  prSeminent  rank  in  which  we  place 
this  most  capacious  of  our  literary  weekly  journals.  It  haa  very  naturally  acquired  an 
tmsurpassod  circulation.  A  plate,  we  are  informed,  exceeding  in  size  and  beauty  any 
of  the  frequent  fine  engravings  hitherto  given  in  the  work,  will  soon  be  issued,  and  sub- 
sequently a  superb  portrait  of  Queen  Victobia.  To  its  embellishments,  and  rare  lite- 
rary contents,  are  added,  weekly,  the  most  choice  musical  attractions.  We  hesitate  not, 
therefore,  to  pronounce  the  Albion  the  best,  as,  all  things  considered,  it  is  certainly  the 
cheapest,  litersry  weekly  journal  in  the  United  States;  and  this  &ct  aeema  to  have  been 
thoroughly  established. 
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Niw-YoBX  Rbtuw.  —  The  eiriy  itnie  of  thif  work,  for  tha  Aprfl  qurtar,  enaUat 
oa  to  adf  art  briafly  to  a  portion  of  ita  oontenta.  From  a  cursory  perusal,  we  judge  it  to 
be  a  rich  number.  Chancellor  Kairr  has  a  sound,  and  in  aome  parte  eloquent,  article 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  there  ia  an  intereating  reriew  of  the 
Antiquitatea  AmericaoiB,  iUuatrating  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen ;  a  Tary 
capital  paper  upon  the  history  and  writings  of  the  poet  CBATraaTOM ;  another  upon  the 
poetry  of  Giles  Fletcher,  and  another  on  Lamartine's  'Jocelyn.'  'The  Present  State 
of  the  Church  of  England/  '  Preacott's  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,' Williams'  South-Sea-Islands,  with  numerous  briefer  notices,  are  among  the  re- 
maining artidea.  The  Quarterly  Liat  of  New  Publications,  native  and  foreigB,  by 
Mr.  Putnam,  ia  an  important  addition  to  this  now  well-established  periodical.  Thua  fiur, 
we  have  been  in  type  since  laat  month.  We  can  only  add,  even  now,  that  our  fitvor- 
able  impreasions  of  the  number  have  been  fhlly  confirmed. 

EriquxTTK  roa  Ladies.  —  Messrs.  Carxt,  Lea  and  Blamchaeo,  Philadelphia,  have 
publiahed  a  small  volume,  entitled  *  Etiquette  for  Ladies,  with  Hinis  on  the  Preserva- 
tion, Improvement,  and  Display  of  Female  Beauty.'  The  merita  of  the  book,  in  a  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  are  sufficiently  small.  It  is  possible  that  our  firienda  the  pubUahera 
have  two  kinds  of  authors,  at  two  different  prices— namely,  those  who  do,  and  thoae 
who  do  not,  write  grammatically  —  and  that  they  did  n't  choose  to  put  any  of  their  beat 
handa  upon  thia  work.  Certain  it  is,  thst  old  Priscian's  skull  is  so  frequently  fractured 
in  ita  pages,  that  we  are  compelled  to  *  complain  of  his  action  of  battery.'  For  the 
reat,  there  ia  much  that  may  be  made  useful,  and  many  things  which  are  uaeleaa,  in  the 
volume.  While  some  femalea  may  derive  benefit  from  *  etiquette  by  the  card,'  othe^^ 
more  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  innate  delicacy  of  feeUng,  and  propriety  of  the 
heart— >  for  thia,  after  all,  is  the  true  secret — can  derive  httle  from  ita  pagaa  in  aid  of 
their  personal  deportment.  All,  however,  will  find  in  them  valuable  hints  upon  the  pre- 
servation and  improvement  of  beauty. 

New- York  Miaaoa.  —  Thia  well-established  periodical,  whose  t]rpographical,  pic- 
torial, and  literary  merits  have  been  too  frequently  *  flaunted  in  the  public  eye,'  to  re- 
quire the  repeated  blazon  of  this  Magazine,  haa  received  a  valuable  addition  to  ita  lite- 
rary reaourcea,  in  the  peraon  of  Epes  SAuoEAirr,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Boaton,  who  will  her^ 
after,  aa  we  learn,  have  control  of  the  editorial  department.  He  Mrill  worthily  supply 
the  place  ao  well  filled  by  Mr.  Hoftman,  who  haa  won  deaerved  applause,  in  thia  field, 
aa  in  that  of  more  elaborate  authorship.  Mr.  SAaaBAzrr  is  a  young  gentleman  of  fine 
talenta,  who  has  acquired  a  good  rspute  with  bis  pen,  in  a  variety  of  intellectual  efibrta. 
We  cordially  welcome  him  among  ua,  aa  a  capable  co-laborer  in  the  good  cauaa  of 
national  periodical  htarature. 

New-Toek  *SpiErr  of  the  Times.' —  This  journal,  as  a  vehide  of  Engliah  and 
American  sporting  and  theatrical  intelligence,  haa  acquired  a  wide  and  deserved  cele- 
brity. Every  department  of  field  and  other  sports,  foreign  and  domeatic,  ia  here  spread 
out,  including  important  information  in  relation  to  celebrated  Engliah  and  American 
winning  horses,  their  pedigrees,  etc,  and  indeed  all  matters  connected  with  the  tur£ 
The  copious  theatrical  intelligence,  from  abroad,  and  at  home,  ia  another  intereating 
feature  in  the  *Timea;'  while  aa  a  journal  of  light  literature,  it  oompetea  well  with 
its  weekly  contemporariea.  It  ia  eapecially  rich  in  original  and  selected  artideib  uid 
brief  paragraphs,  of  a  humoroua  character.  We  commend  it  confidently  to  Americaa 
sportsmen,  and  lovers  of  fiin,  every  where. 

Thb  Ambbicak  GovBBiTMBirT.  —  Measra.  Wilbt  akd  Putvam  have  iasned  a  volunia 
of  aome  two  hundred  pages,  entitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  and  ReligkNia  Cha^ 
racter  of  the  American  Oovermraent.    The  objects  of  this  work,  and  the  importance  of 
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its  expositions,  in  a  national  point  of  fiew,  demand  a  more  elabomte  notice  at  our 
hands,  than  we  have  at  present  either  time  or  space  to  afibrd.  We  shall  refer  to  it  agaio, 
and  in  the  mean  time  commend  it  to  the  reader's  attention.  The  tjrpographical  ezecor 
tion  of  the  book  is  of  the  first  order  of  excellence.  This  would  have  been  readily  in- 
ferred, however,  had  we  merely  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the  volume  is  ih>m  the  well- 
known  press  of  Messrs.  G.  F.  Hopkins  and  Son. 

National  Academy  op  Design.— The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Nationtl 
Academy  of  Design. has  recently  been  opened  at  Clinton  Hall.  In  our  next  nnmber, 
we  shall  notice  the  collection,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  at 
length.  Among  the  more  prominent  features,  are  two  large  landscapes,  by  Cole,  a 
superb  one  by  Dusand,  which  has  no  superior  in  the  academy,  small  sketches  by 
Mount,  with  fine  heads  by  well-known  artists  —  Inman,  Ingham,  Chapman,  C.  Q. 
Thompson,  Page,  Huntington,  etc.,  etc.  The  collection  is  a  fair  one,  and  already  at- 
tracts a  multitude  of  visitors. 

St.  Jonathan,  the  Lay  of  a  Scald.' — A  small,  thin  pamphlet,  with  a  pink  paper 
cover,  enclosing  a  dedication,  eighty-eight  stanzas,  in  the  measure  of  '  Don  Juan,'  and 
sundry  notes  —  all  for  one-and-sixpence.  There  is  some  cleverness  in  our  young 
author — we  judge  of  his  years  from  internal  evidence  —  and  his  facility  in  rhyming  is 
remarkable.  Some  of  his  terminations,  howbeit,  can  only  be  pronounced  'fine,'  in  the 
sense  of  strained.  We  have  no  room,  at  so  late  an  hour,  for  extracts,  by  whkh  we 
could  make  the  *  Scald'  appear  to  advantage,  and  to  disadvantage,  as  well,  since  there 
are  not  a  few  weeds  for  the  exterminating  hoe  of  criticism,  in  this  copious,  disorderly, 
and  desultory  melange.  Yet 't  is  far  from  indiflerent,  as  a  whole.  Try  again,  Sir 
Scald  —  try  again. 

'  Kate  Leslie'  is  the  title  of  a  novel,  in  two  volumes,  by  Thomas  Haynbs  Batlbt, 
who  has  written  so  many  clever  songs,  which  have  been  wedded  to  music,  every  where. 
It  is  pronounced  an  entertaining  work,  we  perceive,  by  several  critics  who  have  perused 
it.  We  are  not  of  the  number,  having  seen  quite  enough  of  Mr.  Bayley  as  a  novel-wri- 
ter, in  reading  *  David  Dumpis,'  a  very  stupid  production,  in  our  humble  judgment.  The 
yearnings  for  humor,  and  the  contemptible  puns,  of  the  first  chapter,  would  deter  the  most 
inveterate  fiction-reader  from  prosecuting  a  farther  search  for  intellectual  gratification. 

'  The  Hespeeian,  oe  Westebn  Monthly  Magazine,*  is  the  title  of  a  new  and 
handsomely-executed  work,  the  first  number  of  which  has  just  come  to  us  fipom  Co- 
lumbus, (Ohio.)  It  reaches  us  too  late  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  under  the  able  edi- 
torship of  William  D.  Gallagher  and  Otway  Cueeie,  Esqrs.,  and  in  truth  little  need 
be  added  to  this  fact,  save  that  the  editors  are  to  be  assisted  by  some  of  the  finest  minds 
in  the  west.  We  cordially  wish  success,  and  a  generous  support,  to  our  valued  con- 
temporary. 

The  New  Volume.  —Our  stores  for  the  twelHh  volume,  which  will  commence  on 
the  first  of  July,  are  accumulating.  We  have  a  stertt  pride  in  the  beUef  that  we  shall 
not  a  little  surprise  our  readers  by  the  extent  and  character  of  the  literary  resources 
which  will  be  exhibited  in  that  volume.  We  indulge  the  more  confidently  in  this  be- 
lief because  we  are  even  now  enabled  to  contrast  what  has  been  done,  of  which  the 
reader  can  judge,  with  what  may  be  done,  of  which  we  can  judge.  We  may  mention 
here,  by  way  of  explanation — having  before  alluded,  in  a  '  promissory  note,'  to  the  sub- 
ject—  that  *The  Atlantines,  a  Romance  of  America,'  by  John  Galt.,  Esq.,  author  of 
'  Annals  of  the  Parish,'  '  Laurie  Todd/  etc.,  dedicated  to  Philip  Hone,  Esq.,  will  be 
reserved  for  continuous  publication  in  the  numbers  of  the  new  series. 


i:^  Some  of  our  readers  are  requested  to  peruse  the  ^Appeal  to  Unjust  Suhseribert,' 
on  the  third  page  of  the  cover. 
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PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    ECONOMY 
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'  Nothing  is  beautiful  but  what  is  true ;'  and  the  truth  coincident 
with  beauty  embraces  not  alone  the  literal  verity  of  affirmations, 
but  also  the  fitness  of  things,  the  harmonies  of  reason  and  conduct, 
and  moral  emotion,  and  all  genuine  feeling.  It  is  shown,  in  its  most 
engSLging  forms,  less  in  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes  and  New- 
ton, than  in  the  characters  of  men  of  signal  but  not  erratic  virtue ; 
a  Socrates,  an  Alfred,  a  More,  a  Washington ;  men  of  consistent, 
intelligible  characters,  possessed  not  merely  of  a  wide  reach  of 
thought,  but  of  the  faculty  of  sober  discrimination,  the  power  to  see 
things  under  their  true  aspects  and  relations,  and  a  sufHcient  sense  of 
character  to  act  out  the  truth  so  clearly  and  justly  apprehended; 
men  who  sometimes  pass  for  cold,  perhaps  unfeeling,  but  who  really, 
in  their  vigor  and  depth  of  feeling,  almost  as  far  surpass  the  chil- 
dren of  an  artificial  sensibility,  as  the  works  of  God  transcend  the 
imperfect  and  puny  creations  of  man.  But  the  beauty  which  flows 
from  the  moral  harmonies  of  character,  is  oflen  seen  most  palpably 
in  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  the  outward  utilities  of  life  —  the 
material  possessions  which  subserve  the  various  uses  of  men.  Sub- 
ject to  numberless  wants  and  desires,  which  tax  to  the  utmost  bis 
productive  and  appropriating  powers,  whicli  even  pass  beyond  the 
limit  of  present  realities,  and  reach  far  away  into  the  depths  of  time 
and  being,  it  is  trite  to  remark,  that  the  dignity  and  happiness  of 
man  depend  upon  the  relative  place  which  his  several  desires  bold 
in  his  practical  system  of  attaining  their  objects.  And  as  property 
is,  in  some  way,  the  necessary  instrument,  not  only  of  his  subsist- 
ence and  comfort,  but  likewise  of  gratifying  his  intellectual  tastes, 
and  aiding  his  moral  progress,  the  main  part  of  practical  ethics  must 
ever  be  made  up  of  principles  and  questions  touching  the  uses  of 
property,  or  the  right  employment  of  industry,  and  its  products : 
And  the  principles  of  taste  connected  with  this  subject  will  be  found, 
in  every  case,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  principle  of  duty,  and  the 
rule  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  his  volume  upon  '  Public  and  Private  Econo- 
my,'* has  done  much  toward  elucidating  the  principles  which  should 
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govern  the  unwealthy  million  of  Bociety,  in  the  consumption  of  their 
earning^,  and  setting  in  a  strong  light  the  bad  taste,  as  well  as  the 
pernicious  folly,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of  all  classes 
of  people.  For  this  good  service,  we  are  disposed,  even  at  this  late 
day,  to  invoke  a  still  wider  circulation  and  more  general  perusal  of 
his  book.  Before  proceeding  to  detail  some  of  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  a  late  re-perusal,  it  behooves  us  to  mark  a  few  errors, 
which  strike  us  as  bemg  of  a  glaring,  if  not  reprehensible,  character. 

First,  then,  the  author  —  and  it  often  happens  to  men  who  devote 
much  attention  to  any  subject,  to  become  impressed  with  its  all-sur- 
passing importance  —  appears  to  us  to  attach  too  transcendant  a 
value  to  the  possession  of  property,  in  comparison  with  other  pos- 
aessions,  of  a  more  enduring  nature.  '  Knowledge  and  education,' 
he  says, '  are  often  powerful,  without  the  aid  of  property ;  so  too 
they  are  often  quite  holpless ;  but  people  who  have  wealth  are  never 
to,'  True,  knowledge  is  often  of  no  avail  toward  the  attainment  of 
aome  specific  utility.  The  man  of  learning  and  talent  may  be  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  subsistence,  in  circumstances  where  truth  and 
noble  thoughts  cannot  be  bartered  for  bread.  Here  a  few  pieces  of 
silver  would  stand  him  more  in  stead  than  all  his  wisdom.  But 
would  he  be  willing  to  exchange  his  radiant  world  of  thought  for 
these  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  gross  utilities  that  know  no  other 
price  I  Not  until  physical  suffering  had  first  demented  him  !  But 
Are  people  who  have  wealth  never  helpless  ?  Is  all  that  makes  up 
eur  physical  and  spiritual  welfare,  to  be  bought  with  gold  f  Vain 
thought  I  It  is  the  mania  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  dreamers 
that  chase  the  painted  bubbles  on  the  stream  of  time.  Is  the  pus- 
aessot  of  wealth  slways  able  to  apply  balm  to  the  bereaved  heart  t 
to  administer  sustaining  counsel  to  the  desponding  spirit  ?  —  to  com- 
mand the  unfeigned  respect  and  discriminating  affection  which  are 
avrarded  to  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  amiability  of  character  t  Say 
not  that  the  possessors  of  wealth  are  never  helpless !  The  sighs,  the 
tepinings,  the  hopeless  wishes,  breathed  in  many  a  noble  mansion, 
where  avarice  has  hoarded  the  earnings  of  thousands,  and  magnifi- 
cence lavished  the  luxuries  of  every  land,  annul  the  baseless  posi- 
tion. There  is  a  worse  helplessness  than  is  implied  in  being  desti- 
tote  of  property.  True,  the  good  we  can  do  without  property  is 
indeed  small ;  without  a  provision  for  his  necessary  wants,  man  can- 
not exercise  his  higher  faculties  to  any  purpose,  and  must  remain 
in  savage  ignorance.  But  let  the  instrumcTit,  nowever  necessary,  be 
tsaiMied  to  its  proper  place. 

If  we  may  trust  our  understanding  of  such  passages  as  the  ensuing, 
diere  is  too  ^reat  a  similarity  to  a  certain  cant  of  radicalism,  which 
Would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  so  sensible  a  book  as  this  of  Mr. 
Sedgwick's :  '  As  all  property  comes  from  labor,  and  as  these  few 
Ikvored  persons  have  not  been  laborers  —  neither  farmers,  mechanics, 
tnerehants,  manufacturers,  nor  professional  men  —  their  propeity 
has  been  derived  from  other  sources  than  their  own  industry — un- 
li^al  laws  in  their  own  favor,  which  is  monopoly.'  '  The  idle  class 
Will  be  in  proportion  to  the  riches  of  the  people,  and  the  number  of 
idlers  that  the  people  agree  to  support  at  the  public  expense.  In 
England,  there  is  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions  poun^  sterling; 
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thist  in  one  way  and  another,  supports  a  great  many  idlen.'  *  JM 
idleri  are^  of  course^  supported  at  me  expense  of  the  iniiutriout!  Our 
author  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  idle  class  as  those  who  Uoe  o»  their 
incomes^  without  laooring  in  any  business  or  profession.  Now,  mm 
had  supposed  that  the  property  of  the  rich  could  not  yield  an  in- 
come, without  being  employed  to  assist  the  industrious  in  the  worit 
of  production.  Mr.  Sedgwick  quotes  the  pregnant  maxims  gf 
Adam  Smith,  that  capital  is  hoarded  labor  —  labor  laid  up  for  future 
use ;  and  that  labor  is  the  original  price  paid  for  all  things.  Both 
the  working  man,  then,  and  the  rich  man  who  chooses  not  to  woik 
with  his  hands,  have  labor  to  bestow  toward  the  production  of  q#w 
yalue.  The  labor  of  one  is  in  the  exertion  of  his  personal  strength ; 
the  labor  of  the  other  is  hoarded,  laid  up,  in  implements,  machinerj, 
lands,  buildings,  or  in  money  which  can  be  exchanged  for  any  or  idl 
of  these  things.  Each  must  contribute  to  the  work  of  production  % 
portion  of  the  productive  power  he  has  to  bestow,  or  he  can  receiy^ 
no  return.  If  any  among  us  will  not  work,  will  not  bestow  a  portion 
of  the  labor  which  resides  in  his  muscular  sH'ength,  his  invention,  or 
his  capital,  he  cannot  eat  of  the  fruit  of  this  all-creating  industry; 
unless  he  cheat  or  beg.  Is  the  right  of  the  capitalist  to  his  share  of 
the  product  of  this  combined  labor,  less  sacred  than  that  of  th# 
working  man  ]  Such  a  distinction  is  as  repugnant  to  our  instinctiyt 
sense  of  justice,  as  hostile  to  the  existence  of  civilized  socie^. 
Perhaps  the  right  of  property  owes  its  stability  less  to  any  politio 
consideration  of  its  necessity  to  society,  than  to  a  less  erring  princi* 
pie,  the  common  sympathy  with  the  possessory  feeling,  the  instinct 
which  connects  man's  spirit  with  the  outward  utilities  which  belong 
to  his  condition  in  this  world.  Theft  and  robbery  are  an  outrage  on 
this  primary  feeling,  and  it  is  chiefly  against  this  insult  to  our  com- 
mon humanity,  that  the  moral  judgment  of  every  society  denounces 
the  penalties  of  its  criminal  code.  Priority  of  occupancy  of  any 
part  of  the  common  fund  of  nature,  constitutes,  to  the  unsophisticated 
apprehension  of  men,  as  good  a  foundation  for  the  claim  of  the 
occupant,  as  the  fact  of  his  having  incorporated  with  it  a  portion  of 
his  own  labor  —  his  own  creative  energy.  A  correct  analysis,  per- 
haps, would  show  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  occupant,  in 
either  case,  to  depend  upon  the  common  sympathy  with  his  sense  of 
property,  and  his  reasonable  expectation  of  possessing  and  enjoying 
what  he  has  created,  or  rightly  appropriated.  And  this  proprietary 
feeling,  and  the  disposition  to  sustain  and  vindicate  it,  lose  none  <» 
their  strength  from  length  of  possession.  In  this  potent  instinct  of 
our  race  —  the  instinct  of  appropriation  —  we  see  an  effectual  secu- 
rity against  whatever  is  apprehended  from  the  spirit  of  agrarianismy 
or  any  other  spirit  whose  aim  and  impulse  is  against  the  established 
laws  of  property  and  order.  We  should  almost  as  soon  expect  to 
see  a  society  assent  to  a  plan  of  mutual  extermination,  as  agree  to 
carry  into  practice  the  principle  of  an  equal  division  of  property. 
In  France,  when  anarchy  and  oppression  made  the  most  fearful 
demonstrations  of  their  united  strength,  political  crime  was  made 
the  pretext  for  spoliation.  Some  such  assumption  was  necessary  tp 
reconcile  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  to  stripping  a  hated  aristocnqf  ef 
their  hereditary  estates. 
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If  then  the  legal  protection  of  property,  whether  acquired  by  the 
industry  of  the  individual,  or  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  be  accord- 
ing to  our  native  sense  of  justice ;  and  as  necessary  to  the  very 
being  of  society,  as  the  protection  of  personal  freedom  itself;  and 
if  this  property,  or  hoarded  labor,  can  yield  no  income  to  its  posses- 
sor, without  being  made  to  assist  in  creating  more  property,  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted  must  be  rejected  as  unsound  in  reason,  if  not 
exceptionable  on  the  score  of  their  tendency.  As  the  possessor  of 
ancestral  property  has  not  labored  for  the  same,  *  and  as  all  property 
comes  from  labor,'  we  suppose  his  possession  must  rest  on  '  unequal 
laws  in  his  favor,  which  is  monopoly  !'  We  will  not  now  quarrel  with 
a  word.  The  law  of  nature  will  stand  good,  whatever  name  you  call 
it  by. 

How  does  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  support  a  class  of 
idlers  1  The  question  is  surely  of  little  practical  moment  to  us ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  have  something  like  clear  ideas  of  a  subject 
so  much  spoken  and  thought  of.  When  the  debt  was  created,  an 
amount  of  property,  equal  to  it,  was  destroyed  —  worse  than 
wasted —  by  drawing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  away  from  the 
proper,  honest  business  of  men,  stripping  them  of  their  proper  hu- 
manity, converting  them  into  fighting  machines,  ministers  of  destruc- 
tion, to  lay  waste  alike  the  proud  city  and  the  peasant's  home,  and 
turn  a  peaceful,  unoffending  land  into  one  wide  slaughter-house. 
The  property  used  to  equip  and  support  these  instruments  of  ruin, 
was  of  course  consumed,  lost.  That  is  past.  But  the  whole  nation 
of  Great  Britain  chose  not  to  contribute  the  sum  by  a  tax  on 
themselves  ;  but,  by  the  agency  of  their  government,  borrowed  the 
amount,  on  interest,  of  a  few  capitalists,  a  part  of  the  nation,  be- 
cause it  was  more  convenient  to  pay  the  interest,  than  contribute  so 
much  from  their  productive  capital,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  more 
convenient.  The  productive  capital  of  Great  Britain  is  indebted  to 
certain  capitalists,  or  holders  of  stock,  as  our  productive  capital  is 
indebted  to  banks,  and  other  lenders.  The  owner  of  any  amount  of 
British  Government  stock  is,  legally  and  morally,  the  owner  of  an 
equal  amount  of  the  active  capital  of  the  British  nation.  If  he  lives 
by  the  active  labor  of  others,  others  live  by  his  hoarded  labor.  He 
is  '  supported  at  the  public  expense,'  in  just  the  same  sense  as  the 
lender  of  money,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  is  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  borrower,  that  is,  in  a  very  perverted  sense  of  the 
words,  or  in  no  sense  at  all.  But  let  us  hasten  to  more  edifying 
argument. 

Man  is  constituted  with  a  multitude  of  wants  and  desires,  other 
than  those  which  are  supplied  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  without  his 
care.  The  objects  of  these  wants  and  desires  are  necessary,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  to  his  existence,  his  comfort,  and  the  development 
of  his  faculties,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  He  wants  food, 
and  clothing,  and  shelter,  to  protect  him  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather.  When  he  is  provided  with  these  first  necessaries,  in 
their  coarsest,  humblest  form,  a  multitude  of  secondary  wants  are 
ready  to  prompt  him  to  new  efforts.  Ho  wants  better  food ;  his 
clothing,  his  habitation,  and  furniture,  require  improvement,  not  only 
to  fit  them  better  for  their  first  simple  purpose,  but  also  to  gratify 
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his  desire  for  order,  elegance,  and  beauty.  He  wants  opportunities 
and  leisure  for  converse  with  his  kind,  and  the  means  to  gratify  his 
benevolence,  by  alleviating  their  distresses,  and  supplying  their 
wants.  He  is  endowed  with  curiosity  ;  he  wants  knowledge,  and 
the  means  necessary  to  its  attainment.  Finally,  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  the  dictum  of  the  gentle  hermit,  '  Man  wants  but  little 
here  below.'-  His  wants  are  boundless,  and  without  number,  and 
prompt  him  to  the  indefinite  accumulation  of  all  useful  and  pleasant 
things,  perishable  and  imperishable.  Sad  and  true  is  the  picture 
which  our  author  has  drawn  of  the  poverty  of  the  great  inass  —  the 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  mankind.  The  poverty  of  European  la- 
borers is  too  melancholy  an  object,  for  those  whose  hand  may  not 
reach,  and  whoso  strength  may  not  sufHce  to  redress  it.  But  our 
own  day  laborers  are  poor,  very  poor.  They  are  destitute  of  all  but 
a  few  of  the  most  necessary  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 
Our  farmers  are  poor.  There  is  a  sad  want  of  comfort  and  elegance 
in  their  houses  and  furniture.  In  their  gardens  and  grounds,  there 
is  little  convenience  or  beauty  —  far  less  than  there  might  be.  How 
indifferently  are  their  children  supplied  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
such  an  education  as  befits  the  citizens  of  a  republic !  Our  mecha- 
nics and  tradesmen  are  in  no  better  condition.  But  the  most  revolt- 
ing description  of  poverty  is  here  drawn. 

'  ^y  fashionable  and  expensive  poor,  is  intended  all  those,  whether 
merchants,  farmers,  mechanics,  day  laborers,  etc.,  who  live  in  the 
imitation  of  expensive  fashions,  without  any  proper  regard  to  their 
wages  or  fortunes.  This  class,  in  the  United  States,  embraces  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  than  in  any  other  country  whatever. 
In  other  words,  travellers  and  strangers  agree,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are,  in  many  particulars,  the  most  wasteful  of  all  civi- 
lized people  on  earth. 

'  Or  these  fashionable  expensive  poor,  a  large  number,  even  of 
those  that  belong  to  the  higher  classes,  are  among  the  poorest  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  If  there  were  weights  and  scales  to  weigh 
numan  misery  by  the  ounce  and  pound,  it  would  be  found  that  these 
unhappy  people  suffer  more  in  mind  from  embarrassments,  duns, 
mortification,  offended  pride,  and  conscious  meanness  and  wicked- 
ness, at  the  thouglit  that  they  are  spending  the  property  of  their 
friends,  and  of  honest,  hard-working  mechanics  and  others,  than 
many  very  poor  people  do  in  body,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  cloth- 
ing, fuel,  and  food.  Striving  to  be  something  which  their  property 
will  not  allow,  they  are  in  a  perpetual  conflict,  in  the  worst  war  in 
the  world  —  a  war  with  themselves.  They  do  not  live  by  any  rule 
of  their  own,  according  to  what  God  has  given  them,  and  what  is 
therefore  only  allowable  for  them  to  spend,  but  they  live  after  a  rule 
set  by  the  fashion  of  rich  people,  and  thus  they  see  with  other  peo- 
ple's eyes,  whose  eyes  are  their  ruin.  Instead  of  having  their  clothes 
made  in  the  most  economical  way,  in  their  own  houses  by  their  wives, 
daughters,  and  servants,  they  run  to  the  fashionable  milliner's  and 
tailor's,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  suffering  for  good,  substantial* 
seasonable  garments.  •  •  •  Their  parlors  and  dining  rooms 
are  full  of  what  they  call  splendor,  that  is,  finery.    If  they  hayo 
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valuable  pictures,  it  is  ten  to  one  these  are  put  into  the  shade,  in 
order  to  show  their  fine  curtains  to  better  advantage. 

'  If  you  go  out  of  this  region  of  splendor  and  magnificeDoe,  the 
real  barrenness  of  the  territory  in  good,  useful  things,  appears. 
In  the  kitchen  and  other  apartments,  there  is  not  a  decent  sufficiency 
of  proper  cooking  utensils,  tubs,  kettles,  dishes,  carpets,  and  other 
conveniences  for  health,  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Nothing  is  so 
mean  as  the  real  poverty  of  these  people,  except  their  pride.' 

The  repulsive  feature  in  this  description  of  poverty,  is  the  promi- 
nence in  which  its  cause  —  a  weak,  contemptible  vanity  —  stands 
out  to  view.  It  is  the  poverty  which  attends  upon  a  very  mean  vice 
of  character,  as  a  part  of  its  natural  and  proper  punishment.  The 
fault  of  this  unhappy  class  of  persons  consists  in  buying  things 
which  they  do  not  want,  and  doing  without  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  their  comfort,  respectability,  and  dignity  of  character.  They 
aspire  after  elegance  and  splendor,  or  what  they  think  will  pass  for 
elegance  and  splendor,  and  violate  every  principle  of  taste  as  well 
as  of  reason.  Fitness,  appropriateness,  consistency,  the  elements 
of  beauty,  whether  in  the  moral  or  material  world,  are  discarded ; 
and  their  means  of  display  are  valued  in  proportion  as  they  violate 
all  the  conceptions  of  such  common-place  minds  as  those  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Reynolds.  Their  whole  lives  are  a  miserable  carica- 
ture of  the  elegance  they  aspire  after. 

But  this  class  of  expensive  poor  are  ridiculous  only  by  carrying  to 
a  greater  extreme  than  others  the  practice  of  buying  vain  and  worth- 
less things,  in  preference  to  useful  ones.  The  same  practice  causes 
the  poverty  of  all  other  classes  of  people  ;  yes,  aU  classes,  without 
exception.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  an  individual  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand who  is  not  too  poor  to  purchase  many  useful,  and  truly  beauti- 
ful, and  therefore  truly  valuable,  things ;  things  fitted  to  promote  the 
happiness,  to  enlighten,  exalt,  and  purify  the  minds  of  men,  in  the 
present  and  future  generations,  to  make  their  abodes  a  shrine  for  the 
pilgrims  of  genius,  and  their  country  honored  and  beloved  through- 
out the  world.  There  are  very  few  indeed  who  are  not  too  poor  to 
be  the  masters  of  such  desirable  possessions ;  and  the  number  is  not 
small,  who  have  disabled  themselves  to  encourage  the  fine  and  useful 
arts,  by  an  habitual  patronage  of  the  useless  and  vulgar  ones.  The 
most  wealthy  portion  of  mankind,  when  utility  comes  to  be  preferred 
to  vanity,  will  find  in  the  purchase  of  useful,  intrinsically  and  perma- 
nently valuable  objects,  full  employment  for  all  their  revenues.  It 
is  beyond  dispute,  that  the  industry  of  the  whole  world,  applied  in 
the  most  judicious  and  skilful  manner,  is  incapable  of  creatmg  more 
useful  products  than  are  needed ;  and  whatever  portion  of  this  la- 
bor—  whether  quick,  or  hoarded,  in  the  shape  of  capital  —  is  applied 
to  the  production  of  useless  and  frivolous  things,  which  minister  only 
to  a  diseased  vanity,  or  sordid  sensuality,  is  so  much  abstracted  from 
the  service  of  mankind.  From  its  legitimate  office  of  a  high  and 
honorable  ministration  to  actual  wants  and  ennobling  desires,  it  is 
east  down  to  an  abject  servitude  to  debasing  passions. 

The  folly  of  a  waste  of  revenue  on  that  which  is  not  weahh,  and 
which  affords  no  gratification  that  a  reasonable  being  ought  not  to  be 
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ashamed  of ;  the  theory  that  frivolous  luxuries  are  productive  of 
good,  by  giving  employment  to  the  poor ;  the  distinction  between 
vaefbl  tiling,  approved  by  good  taste,  and  luxurious,  useless  finery ; 
and  the  position  of  Malthus,  Chalmers,  etc.,  that  production,  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  capital,  must  find  a  limit  in  the  inability  of 
purchasers,  will  be  briefly  considered,  and  the  latter,  it  is  believed, 
refuted,  in  another  and  concluding  number. 


LINES 
TO     TUB     AVTHOB     OF     'tHX     OAK     BT     TMK     WAT-BIOX.' 


BT    BOBBBT    M.     C H A B L T O K . 


'T  IB  true  that  Time  hath  atampM  his  mark  upon  my  lofty  brow, 
And  &cled  leaf  and  aeam^d  trunK  attest  my  sorrowa  now, 
And  all  that  once  waa  beautiful,  haih  gone  for  ever  more^ 
And  merry  birds  within  my  boughs  no  more  their  music  poor ; 
But  Bhall  I  mourn  their  absence  ?  —  shall  I  regret  the  hour 
That  tore  me  from  my  native  soil,  amid  the  forest-bower, 
And  placed  me  here,  a  beacon-tree,  to  shelter  and  to  cheer 
The  weather-beaten  traveller,  amid  the  tempest  drear  1 

'Tis  true  that  in  my  native  bowers  my  leaves  might  now  be  green, 
And  proudly  might  my  branches  toss,  above  that  sylvan  scene, 
But  who  would  marJL  their  beauty,  and  who  would  joy  to  see 
The  verdant  leaf,  the  waving  bough,  the  ffraceful  sun-lit  tree  ? 
Here  near  the  thronged  way-sid&  beneath  my  ample  shade, 
Hath  smiled  the  happy  lover,  and  blushed  the  blooming  maid  ; 
And  here^  when  from  the  heavens  hath  burst  the  racing  storm, 
The  pilgnm  from  another  land  hath  bent  his  wearyform ; 
And  nappy  shouts  of  childhood,  and  sounds  of  mirth  and  glee, 
Have  bade  the  passing  stranger  pause,  and  bleas  the  aged  tree. 

Alas!  alas!  no  heart  hath  throbbed,  that  earth  hath  ever  known, 
Round  which  the  '  venomed  insect'  care,  its  web  hath  never  thrown ; 
Not  lover  in  his  happiest  hour,  nor  hermit  in  his  cell^ 
Nor  monarch  on  his  golden  throne,  nor  peasant  in  his  dell ; 
The  very  ties  that  keep  men  here,  that  link  them  soul  to  soul, 
Are  but  the  cords  that  Sorrow  holds  within  his  stem  control. 
And  he  around  whose  heart  are  thrown  the  strongest  and  the  moat, 
Is  nearer  to  the  fiend  Despair,  than  if  he  none  could  boaat. 

Vet  who  would  wish  to  pass  tbroti|rh  life,  in  dark  seclusion  thrown, 
Unblest  and  yet  unblessing,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
Without  the  dream  of  happiness  that  o'er  our  fate  was  eaat, 
That  lingen  round  the  memory  still,  although  its  bloom  be  past  7 
No !  let  mfUve  while  I  one  boon  to  aught  on  earth  can  gi^cs 
And  when  iny  boughs  no  longer  shade,  then  let  me  cease  to  n? •; 
But  still  a  beacon-tree  of  time,  memorial  of  the  past. 
My  lolly,  yet  mv  leafleaa  form,  ahall  shrink  not  from  the  blasV 
And  troops  of  children  thus  shall  say,  as  by  my  trunk  they  fflids, 
*  Our  fathera  loved  this  aged  oak,  that  sundB  by  the  wmy-aue.' 

(Oe0rgim.) 
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NUMBBE    TWO 


THE    DESERTER. 


The  discipline  of  our  ship  was  harsh  and  severe,  without  that  only 
quality  which  can  ever  render  it  tolerable  —  fair  and  equal  justice. 
Our  commander  was  a  fiery,  passionate  little  hero ;  a  g^eat  stickler 
for  discipline,  yet  more  petulent  and  unreasonable,  than  firm  or  ju- 
dicious. His  crew  were  discontented,  and  deserted  at  every  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  though,  when  retaken,  were  punished  with  extreme 
severity,  it  did  not  cure  the  evil ;  and  during  our  winter  at  Smyrna, 
we  lost  some  of  our  best  men.  Our  vicinity  to  the  town,  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  water,  darkened  by  the  high  hills  that  surround  the  bay, 
rendered  it  an  easy  feat  for  the  daring  tar  to  swim  ashore,  in  spite  ef 
the  redoubled  vigilance  of  the  sentries  and  the  officers  of  the  watch. 
Thus  many  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  city,  where  they  found  ready 
sympathy,  and  concealment,  among  the  reckless  hordes  of  adven- 
turers that  infest  tb^  purlieus  of  Frank- town. 

Irritated  at  the  loss  of  his  men,  Captain ,'far  from   seeking 

to  remove  the  cause  of  such  defection,  by  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  those  on  board,  only  became  more  unjust  and  tyrannical.  The 
men  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  degraded  and  spirit-broken 
with  the  lash ;  and  the  officers,  treated  without  confiaence»  were 
harassed  and  disheartened.  The  latter,  too,  were  frequently  punished 
for  the  escape  of  men,  which  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  prevent ; 
for  in  spite  of  all  their  caution,  their  vigilance  would  occasionally  be 
baffled,  in  a  night-watch,  by  the  adroitness  of  the  sailors. 

This  had  been  the  fate  of  young  Meadows.  One  of  our  best  men 
had  escaped  during  his  watch,  and  after  a  very  stormy  interview  with 
our  stormy  commander,  who  seemed  in  truth  one  of  those  proud  men, 
who,  'dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,' 

*  like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  nigh  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep,* 

was  ordered  to  take  me  with  him,  and  proceed  to  the  city ;  the  cap- 
tain shouting  after  us,  as  we  left  the  ship's  side,  '  Do  n't  come  on  board 
my  ship  again,  uptil  you  bring  that  man  —  dead  or  alive  !'  An  order 
that  Meadows  intended  to  obey  quite  literally,  being  not  a  little  mor- 
tified and  indignant,  himself,  that  the  man  had  baffled  all  his  vigilance, 
and  escaped  during  his  watch.  T 

This  deserter  was  a  Maltese  by  birth,  and  it  was  supposed  had 
deserted  from  an  English  frigate  at  Gibraltar,  where  we  picked  him 
up.  His  square-built,  powerful  frame  gave  indications  of  great 
strength,  and  the  dark,  sinister  expression  of  his  countenance  spoke 
of  vindictive  passions,  and  a  cunning  yet  desperate  nature.  The 
sailors'  gossip  gave  him  the  credit  of  having  been  a  pirate  in  his 
time,  and  by  the  crew  he  was  generally  feared  and  hated.  Yet  he 
was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  a  valuable  man  in  any  emergency  that 
required  daring,  energy,  or  skill. 
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It  was  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  when  we  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
Cudgel,  which  was  the  deserter's  name  ;  and  though  we  had  partar 
ken  of  no  refreshment  since  our  usual  early  breakfast,  the  continued 
novelty  and  excitement  of  the  scenes  we  passed  through,  and  the 
spirit  and  earnestness  of  our  chase,  left  us  no  time  to  think  of  our 
mere  physical  wants  ;  so  diiuier  time  passed  unregarded,  and  night 
stole  on,  and  saw  us  still  absorbed  in  our  fruitless  search.  Slighted 
nature,  however,  began  to  remonstrate.  Hungry  and  exhausted,  and 
scarcely  able  to  drag  my  leaden  feet  along  the  dirty  streets  and  alleys, 
I  at  last  ventured  to  hint  to  my  indefatigable  companion  the  pro* 
priety  of  seeking  the  '  Old  Europa*  for  a  time,  to  recruit 

Meadows  had  a  frame  of  too  much  endurance,  and  was  too  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  chase,  to  have  yet  felt  the  same  inconvenience ;  but 
at  my  proposition,  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause :  '  You  are  right, 
my  poor  boy ;  I  did  not  recollect  you  were  unused  to  such  duty  as 
this.  Well,  let  us  go  and  get  supper,  and  then,  if  you  still  feel  tired, 
YOU  may  turn  in,  while  I  look  for  that  cursed  Maltese  alone ;  for  have 
him  I  will,  and  that  before  morning.' 

The  generous  fellow  did  not  mean  it,  but  he  a  little  touched,  my 
pride ;  and  I  answered,  with  a  tone  of  pique :  '  Never  mind,  let  us 
keep  on.  I  do  n't  want  any  supper  now,  and  I  can  keep  awake  as 
loneas  yourself.' 

'  JPooh !  youngster,'  said  he, '  you  are  too  quick ;  do  n't  be  offended ; 
you  know  I  did  not  mean  to  hint  any  thing  like  that  To  say  the 
truth,  I  am  devilish  hungry  myself,  though  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
before  you  mentioned  it  So  let 's  get  supper,  and  then,  if  you 
choose,  we  will  sally  out  again.  As  if  is  all  in  our  way,  we  will 
explore  this  villanous  '  cut-throat  alley'  again.  Perhaps  we  may 
meet  our  gentleman  on  the  road. 

So,  kindly  locking  ray  arm  in  his  own,  he  turned  down  the  narrow 
street  into  a  dark,  dismal  lane,  that  zigzagged  through  a  nest  of  low, 
wretched  looking  hovels,  having  barely  width  for  two  to  walk 
abreast. 

Meadows  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  intricacies  of  Frank- 
town,  for  he  had  often  been  on  such  expeditions,  through  its  mise- 
rable by-places.  He  now  walked  confidently  on,  saying :  '  This  is 
called  cut-throat  alley.  It  tolerably  well  deserves  its  name.  Have 
your  dirk  ready,  youngster,  for  I  know  not  how  soon  you  may  haY# 
to  use  it' 

We  had  been  through  this  alley,  with  the  agreeable  name,  before, 
during  the  day,  but  then  we  had  light  to  direct  our  steps ;  now  it 
was  in  pitchy  darkness,  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  die  glim- 
merings that  proceeded  from  the  crevices  of  door  or  window,  in 
some  low  mud  hovel,  from  whence  came  frequent  noises  that  betrayed 
the  living  ivickedness  which  was  festering  within.  Up  to  our  anklet 
in  filth,  we  stumbled  on,  as  we  best  could,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
frequent  shriek  of  distress,  or  the  wild  laughter  of  drunken  mirtbt 
that  rose  from  those  haunts  of  vice,  where  the  earth's  ofiscouringa 
held  their  unhallowed  orgies.  At  last,  in  passing  the  half-cq^ened 
door  of  one  of  these  huts,  Meadows,  whose  vigilance  had  never  for 
a  moment  slumbered,  suddenly  dropped  my  arm,  and  saying,  in  a 
low,  startled  tone, '  Follow  me  !'  sprang  into  the  house* 
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It  waB  a  long,  low,  narrow  room,  whose  bare,  unplastered  walls, 
and  floor  of  hard-trodden  clay,  gave  it  a  most  desolate  and  comfort- 
less appearance.  In  the  centre,  a  rude  ladder  communicated,  through 
a  trap-door,  with  the  apartment  above.  At  the  farther  end,  a  group 
of  rough-looking  men  were  seated  around  a  table,  so  deeply  engaged 
in  some  game  they  were  playing,  as  not  to  notice  our  entrance.  At 
the  end  nearest  the  door  was  a  kind  of  '  bar,*  garnished  with  dirty 
decanters  and  bottles,  and  lighted  up  with  three  or  four  greasy  can- 
dles. Behind  it  stood  a  tall,  attenuated,  dark-looking  man,  with  sunken, 
fiAry  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  coarse  black  hair,  covering  the  greater 
part  of  his  sallow  face.  His  attire  consisted  of  a  blue  woollen  shirt, 
and  dirty  canvass  trowsers,  around  which  a  large  red  shawl  was 
girded,  and  a  small  Greek*  scull-cap  stuck  on  the  top  of  his  shaggy 
head.  He  looked  up  with  a  glance,  half  of  inquiry,  half  of  anger, 
as  we  entered.  Meadows  went  directly  toward  him,  and,  in  a  lK>ld 
tone,  said  that  we  were  American  officers,  in  pursuit  of  a  deserter, 
who  %vas  now  in  the  house,  as  he  had  observed  him  running  up  the 
ladder,  and  we  wished  to  go  up  and  take  him. 

The  gaunt,  dark-looking  personage  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
shook  his  head,  growling  some  reply  in  his  unintelligible  lingua 
franca,  '  Pooh  !'  said  Meadows,  turning  impatiently  to  me, '  we  are 
losing  time  in  talking  to  this  ghost  of  misery ;  follow  me.'  Just  as 
we  wore  about  to  mount  the  ladder,  the  *  ghost  of  misery'  sprmog 
actively  over  the  counter,  and,  running  fiercely  toward  us,  mflied 
us  not  to  ascend.  His  barbarous  language  we  could  not  understand, 
but  his  excited  gestures  were  expressive  enough.  He  pointed  at 
our  dirks  with  contempt,  and^t  me,  Meadows'  only  support,  with  a 
sneer  that  raised  my  boyish  indignation.  He  then  counted  twenty 
upon  his  fingers,  to  show  us  the  number  of  persons  above,  and  drew 
his  hand  significantly  across  his  throat,  to  show  the  manner  they 
would  serve  us,  if  we  intruded  ourselves  among  them.  Beside,  he 
lifted  the  frail  ladder  a  moment  from  its  place,  to  let  us  see  that  it 
was  quite  in  his  power,  by  removing  it,  to  cut  off  our  retreat,  and 
leave  us  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  friends  above. 

While  he  was  thus  threatening  and  gesticulating.  Meadows 
regarded  him  with  a  patient  coolness  that  amusingly  contrasted  with 
the  excited  ruffian's  grotesque  vivacity.  The  stem  and  scornful 
expression,  however,  which  I  saw  stealing  over  his  manly  countenance, 
prepared  me  for  the  result  that  followed.  Afler  surveying  for  a 
moment  the  room  below,  the  slight  ladder  which  led  to  that  above, 
and  from  head  to  foot  the  dark-visaged  bandit  beside  him,  he  turned 
rouncHmd  said,  in  a  quick,  sharp  tone,  *  Youngster,  will  you  follow  V 

*  yo  the  death  !'  I  replied,  with  enthusiasm. 

*  That 's  right,  my  brave  boy  !  I  see  I  may  depend  upon  you. 
Cudgel  is  here,  and  you  know  it  is  our  duty  to  take  him,  dead  or 
alive.  Perhaps  we  may  have  to  fight  for  it ;  but,'  added  the  gallant 
fellow,  as  if  to  encourage  me,  '  we  are  both  young  and  active,  and, 
at  the  worst,  this  place  is  not  so  high  but  we  may  spring  down  with- 
out danger  to  our  necks,  even  if  this  black  rascal  should  unship  the 
ladder.     So  come  on !" 

He  mounted  the  ladder  rapidly,  without  regarding  the  exckma- 
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tions  and  vestures  of  the  whiskered  ruffian,  who  still  sought  to  detain 
us,  and  I  followed  close  at  his  heels. 

Emerging  from  the  trap-door,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long,  low, 
dismal-looking  apartment,  under  the  roof,  dim  with  the  smoke  from 
chiboques  and  cigars.  Its  only  walls  were  the  rough,  over-tiled 
rafters,  and  a  few  straggling  boards  composed  the  floor.  In  the  roof 
were  one  or  two  narrow  apertures  that  answered  the  purposes  of 
windows.  Huddled  round  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre,  were  half  a 
dozen  fierce-looking  men,  who,  by  their  countenances,  and  the  red 
cap,  we  judged  to  be  Greeks.  They  were  playing  at  cards.  They 
all  looked  up,  and  two  or  three  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  clutched  the 
long  knives  which  they  all  wore  at  their  girdles,  as  we  entered. 
Cudgel  was  seated  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  quietly  smoking  a  cigar,  looking  in  no  manner  disconcerted  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  his  officers. 

Meadows  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  him,  and  pointing  him  out  to 
me,  as  I  did  not  at  first  observe  him,  through  the  smoke^  said, 
*  Ah,  there  is  the  rascal  we  are  looking  for.' 

'Yes,  here  he  is,'  said  Cudgel,  in  a  calm  tone;  'now  come  and 
take  him !' 

Meadows  paused  a  moment  to  look  around.  '  Do  you  speak  Eng- 
lish V  he  asked,  addressing  the  threatening  group  of  desperadoes 
be£^|e  him.  There  was  no  reply,  but  they  talked  loudly  and  rapidly 
U^d^kr.  I  drew  his  attention  to  one  who  had  not  risen,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  studying  the  dirty  pack  of  cards 
on  the  floor.  I  recognised  him  as  one  who  often  came  off  to  the 
ship  in  a  fruit-boat,  and  who  was  known  on  board  by  the  soubriquet 
of  '  Jack  Straw.'  Meadows  at  once  called  to  him,  but  he  seemed 
bvno  means  pleased  with  the  recognition,  and  somewhat  doubtful 
wbeiner  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  give  us  the  decided  cut.  In 
truth,  we  wore  rather  unpresentable  acquaintances  for  Jack  to  his 
very  remarkable  looking  friends. 

But  Meadows  was  not  easily  dashed  on  such  occasions ;  so,  walk- 
ing boldly  toward  him,  he  said,  in  his  cool,  off-hand  manner,  *  Jack, 
my  good  fellow,  don't  let  us  interrupt  your  friends;  we  are  merely 
after  that  rascal  in  the  corner,  and  when  we  have  secured  him,  we 
will  leave  you  to  yourselves.' 
^        *  You  will  never  leave  this  place  alive,  if  you  attempt  it!'  shouted 

♦  CudgeL  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

Mea^ws  paid  him  no  attention,  but  went  on  talking  with  Jack 

*  Straw^ 

'  Te^^our  friends  I  am  in  the  execution  of  my  duty,  and  shall 
talcath&t'man  dt  all  hazards.     I  am  sufficiently  armed  to  fight  my 
way'through,  if  there  is  any  opposition ;  so.  Jack,  ke^p  them  from 
inteHTering,  or  there  will  be  blood  spilt.' 
■  *  Take  care  your  own  is  not  spilt,  boyT  threateningly  cried  the  de- 

serter, who  heard  what  Meadows  had  been  saying.  Jack  Straw 
shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  advised  u^o  retire,  as  he  despaired 
of  J>eing  able  to  restrain  his  excited  ubsociates,  who,  he  t«ld  us, 
wA33  very  desperate  characters ;  but  evidently  wishing  to  keep  on 
gooci  terms  with  us,  and  finding  that  we  were  determined  to  seize 
the  deserter,  he  talked  very  earnestly  with  them  for  a  few  moments. 
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and,  by  his  gestures,  SQpmed  both  imploring  and  threatemng,  to  induee 
them  not  to  molest  us. 

While  we  paused  to  observe  what  impression  his  arguments  made, 
Cudgel  rose  up,  and  coming  a  few  steps  toward  us,  again  spoke: 

'  Mr.  Meadows,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  deep  excitement,  whose 
hoarse  tones  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  huge  chest, 

*  Mr.  Meadows,  I  respect  you  more  than  any  officer  of  that  bloody 
alave-ship,  and  there  's  not  a  man  on  board  who  would  not  go  through 
h  -^  II  for  you.  But  you  see  this'  —  taking  from  his  breast  a  large 
Spanbh  clasp-knife,  and  springing  open   its  long  pointed  blade  — 

*  t  'd  sooner  put  it  into  my  own  heart,  than  go  on  board  that  ship 
again.  Not  the  whole  ship's  company,  marines  and  al],  should  take 
me.  I  am  a  desperate  man ;  you  ha^d  better  not  meddle  with  me, 
for  I  give  you  warning,  that  if  you  come  toward  me,  I  '11  give  you 
this  to  the  hilt,  as  good  an  officer  as  you  are.  Ha  ha !'  he  frantioilly 
yelled,  as  he  brandished  his  murderous  weapon,  '  midshipmen,  you 
shall  get  more  than  you  came  for  1' 

'  I  '11  see  that,  you  d  —  d  Maltese  rascal !'  said  the  undaunted 
Meadows,  whose  indignation  at  being  thus  braved,  made  him  forget 
for  a  moment  the  others  who  were  still  loud  in  fierce  dispnte ;  and 
advancing  toward  him,  with  an  air  of  fearless  resolution,  be  put  his 
hand  on  his  collar,  and  in  a  brief,  stem  voice,  said, '  Com6  with  me. 
Sir!' 

The  moral  superiority  and  commanding  bearing  of  the  y<   

oer  awed  the  desperate  deserter.     He  was  what  might  be  called 

*  taken  aback.'  Habits  of  obedience  seemed  yet  to  retain  their 
influence,  even  over  his  fierce  nature.  He  cowered  beneath  the 
stern  glance  of  Meadows,  and  stood  irresolute,  muttering  sullenly 
to  himself.  ^^^ 

'  Give  me  your  handkerchief  to  tie  this  fellow,'  said  Meadows, 
turning  to  me. 

'Never!'  shouted  Cudgel,  dashing  his  huge  fist  in  his  face,  and 
Springing  toward  one  of  the  apertures  in  the  roof.  Meadows  stag- 
gered with  the  heavy  blow,  and  appeared  a  moment  blinded.  I  xan 
toward  him,  thinking  he  had  been  struck  with  the  knife.  '  Are  ydb 
hurt?'  I  asked.  *  No,  no  —  never  mind  me  — stop  him  !  stop  him !' 
answered  the  resolute  officer.  I  turned  immediately  to  grapple  wilk 
Cudgel,  who  was  endeavoring  to  force  his  Herculean  body  thiouj^.'^ 
the  window. 

'  Do  n't  come  here,  youngster!'  cried  he,  desperately  ;  ^^  won't 
be  so  tender  of  you.' 

My  blood  was  fully  up,  and,  fired  with  his  tht%at,  I 
him.     He  made  a  frantic  blow  at  me  with  his  knife,  whicl 
aimed  at  my  face ;  but  throwing  up  my  \eh  arm,  almost  involui 
I  received  the  point  just  below  the  elbow^  deep  to  the  boi 
planting  my  dirk  at  ths  same  time  nearly  to  the  hilt  in  his  side! 
impetus  of  my  blow,  or  the  convulsive  twinge  that  followed  my 
blade,  sent  him  out  of  t)^  j^indow,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the 

'  AM  right  1'  said  Meadows,  who  was  now  by  my  side ;  '  no^ 
lor  a  retreat     Hillo  1'  said  he,  as  we  turned  to  depart ;  '  here 
ado !  We  are  in  a  scrape.    Keep  cool,  youngster,  and  follow 
lions.' 
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Our  Greek  friends  seemed  resolved  not  to  part  with  ua  ao  easily, 
and  now  surrounded  us,  with  scowling  brows,  flsBhing  eyes,  and 
brandished  weapons.  Their  numbers  bad  been  increased  by  fresh 
arriTals  from  below,  and  about  a  dozen  as  picturoaque-looking  bandits 
aa  Salvator  Rosa  could  have  desired  for  the  fore-ground  of  one  of  hli 


wild  mountain  passes,  were  now  hemming  us  in,  from  the  hatch  by 
which  we  entered,  as  if  to  cut  off  all  retreat.  The  faithless  Jaii 
Straw,  too,  had  disappeared,  and  apparently  left  us  to  our  fate. 

Perfectly  self-possess ed.  Meadows  fixed  his  stem,  unquailing  eye 
upon  them,  and  X  kept  close  to  him,  and  regarded  him  anxiously. 
The  villains  seemed  yet  to  have  some  respect  for  the  lion  in  their 
toils,  and  no  small  fear  of  his  fangs  ;  but  it  wos  evident  they  waitod 
«nly  for  some  buldcr  one  to  give  the  signal,  to  commence  the  on- 


■«nly  lor  i 
BMoght. 


It  Was  a  serious  business.     Here  we  were,  at  midnight,  in  one  of 
the  vilest  dens  of  tVank-town,  where  murders  are  by    no  means 
n  ;  but  slightly  armed,  fatigued  by  our  hard  day's  duty,  and 
'  want  of  food ;  out  of  reach  of  assistance,  surrounded 
ft^ang  of  ruffians,  who  were  every  moment  getting 
and  furious  ;  I  confess  for  myself,  I  felt  that  I  shonla 
Vmore  comfortable,  snugly  nestling  in  my  hammock. 
chance  to  dash  through,  and  spring  down  the  hatch,' 
n  a  low  whisper. 

\'  I  am  ready  to  fullow  your  motions,'  I  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 
At  t^^^oment,  one  of  the  Greeks  immediately  in  front  of  us 
slunk  h^^d  bis  next  companion,  leaving  a  small  break  in  the  cir- 
cle. Quick  as  thought,  Meadows  sprang  through,  overturning  ano- 
ther imTis  impetuosity,  and  I  followed  eloae  upon  bim.  But  what 
wavAr disnlay,  at  finiling  the  trap-door  closed  down! 
■■'"'vie  instantly  gained  (lie  upright  wnll  of  the  building,  and  placing^ 
our  backs  firmly  against  it,  awaited  the  issue.  A  ferocious  howl  q^-'. 
mingled  surprise  and  rage  succeeded. 

'  There  is  no  help  for  it,'  said  Meadows,  still  perfectly  cool 
ua  sell  ourselves  dearly.'  A  sudden  and  simultaneous  rush 
rapte^Jiim,  and  at  the  same  moment  we  were  both  down,  and  un- 
umet^my  dirk  being  knocked  out  of  my  hand,  to  the  middle  of 
^^P»partmenl.  A  powerful  Greek  held  me  down ;  his  knee  waa 
opDu  my  breast,  his  eyes  gleamed  into  mine  with  insane  fury ;  a 
knife  glistened  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  be  violently  tore 
the  stock  from  my  neck.  Closing  ray  eyes  with  a  shudder,  and  an 
iu^untary  prayer,  1  expected  the  next  moment  to  feel  its  keen  edge 
a^Hb  my  wind-pip'e,  and  the  moment  after  to  wake  in  another 

^K^iimuU  and  rattling  of  arms  below,  made  the  murderer  panse. 
Im  trap-door  was  suddenly  forced  off,  a  yelling  shout  arose,  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  armed  men,  and  cries  of  fright  and  astonishment 
4|u>fl|ttW  ruffians  above,  and  in  an  instant  swords  were  clashing, 
bloodllHnowing,  and  the  Greeks  wildly  flying  in  all  directions  for 
escape,  ^nad  I  not  been  too  bewildered  with  the  scene,  and  Over- 
come with  my  unlooked-for  reprieve  from  death,  1  ahonld  bare 
admired  iu  melo-dramstic  eflect. 


in-      ▼ 
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THE    TURKISH    GUARD. 


The  redoubted  guard  of  Hadji  Bey,  the  \nilitary  officer  of  police, 
(no  sinecure;  by  the  way,  in  Smyrna,)  had  rescued  us  from  almost 
certain  death. 

Those  Apollo-formed  Albanians,  in  their  pcituresque  costume, 
their  glancing  eyes,  and  bright  weapons,  are  as  ruthless  and  deter- 
mined as  their  brave  old  leader,  the  renowned  and  (by  the  Smyrna 
canaille)  greatly  f^)M«d  Hadji !  Thorough  work  did  tbey  make  of 
it,  that  guard  !  With  their  curved  cimeters  and  ^short-butted  cara- 
bines, they  laid  about  them  with  a  vigor  that  left  the  wretches  no 
hope  from  resistance,  and  an  undistinguishing  execution,  that  left 
them  small  plea  of  partiality.  In  a  few  moments,  the  whole  gang, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  escaped  from  the  narrow  windows 
of  the  roof,  strewed  the  floor,  that  was  flowing  with  their  blood. 
Then,  after  a  shor^pause,  while  the  satisfied  Albanians  were  coolly 
wiping  their  cimeters,  and  returning  them  to  their  sheaths,  the 
senseless  and  wounded  prisoners  were  lifted  down  the  hat^||^d  we 
were  ordered  to  foll?W.  Our  deserter  was  found  lying  rafije  alley, 
weltering  in  his  blood.  He  was  raised  upon  the  Bh<||i|B|»of  the 
guard,  and  with  the  others,  carried  forward.  -wFZ 

The  Turks  paid  but  little  attention  to  our  attempts  at  ex{^nation. 
The  stern  old  bey  grimly  smiled,  when  we  showed  him  that  wa 
were  wounded,  and  beckoned  us  to  be  silent.  I  pointed  to  the  butv 
ton  of  my  uniform,  to  make  him  understand  we  were  American  offi- 
cers ;  but  he  only  impatiently  nodded,  and  said  '  Pacha,  Pacha !' 

'  Do  n*t  tease  the  old  fellow,*  said  Meadows;  '  we  must  eo  before 

the  Pacha.     T  am  devilish  weak,  though ;  that  cursed  Greek  put  his 

knife  into  me.     Ah,  come  here!'  he  cried,  with  a  deep  sigh;  bat 

^^  before  I  could  support  him,  the  poor  fellow  sank  to  the  ground.    The 

1^9  did  bey  coolly  beckoned  two  of  his  guard  to  lift  him  up,  and  then 

^rode  on,  as  silent  as  before.     Meadows  was  quite  insensible,  and  as 

jVhe  was  carried  forward  in  the  arms  of  the  strong-limbed  Albanian,  I 

W  with  difficulty,  from  my  own  weakness,  kept  by  his  side,  while  we 

^       thridded  the  dark  winding  streets  to  the  Pacha's  residence.^  At  last 

we  entered  the  high  arched  gateway  into  the  vaulted  court  of^^ 

palace.     Meadows  was  taken  to  the  guard-room  and  placed  upoR 

low  platform,  whereon  several  Turkish  soldiers  lay  rolled  up  in  their 

rough  griegos.     They  merely  raised  their  heads  as  we  entered,  and 

then  quietly  settled  to  slumber  again. 

I  seated  myself  by  my  unfortunate  companion,  and  endeavoi 
restore  him  to  consciousness.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the' 
and  neck,  and  his  hand  .was  also  deeply  gashed,  showing  that  h< 
struggled  with  the  ruffians  to  the  last.  With  some  difficulty, 
cured  a  little  water,  and  after  washing  the  coagulated  blood  fit>m 
his  face,  and  chafing  his  wrists  and  temples,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  him  revive.  He  faintly  opened  his  eyes,  and  att^npted  -to 
speak.  j^^ 

•Here,  old  boy,  do  n't  give  up,'  said  I,  putting  the  earthen  dish, 
that  still  contained  a  little  water,  to  his  lips  ;  '  drink  some  of  this, 
and  you  will  feel  better.      I  only  wish  I  had  a  little  old  Columbia  to 


t 
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qualify  it ;  but  among  these  unbelievers,  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
had,  you  know.' 

He  swallowed  a  mouthful,  and  then  asked  where  we  were.  I 
told  him,  and  that  1  feared  we  should  have  to  remain  where  we  were 
until  morning,  as  doubtless  his  highness  was  too  comfortable  in  his 
barem,  to  attend  to  Christian  dogs  at  that  hour.  He  complained  of 
much  pain,  and  requested  me  to  look  at  his  neck.  I  removed  his 
stock,  and  gently  washed  the  blood  from  his  wound.  It  was  a  small, 
deep  orifice,  but  fortunately  in  the  muscular  part,  clear  of  the  large 
vein  and  artery.  For  want  of  something  better,  I  tore  a  bandage 
from  my  shirt,  and  carefully  bound  it  up  ;  and  putting  my  jacketunder 
bis  head  for  a  pillow,  I  persuaded  him  to  compose  himself  to  sleep. 
The  wound  in  his  head  was  slight;  his  hand  I  bandaged  with  my 
handkerchief,  and  then  attended  to  my  ov/n  wounded  arm,  which 
was  now  much  benumbed  and  swollen. 

Notwithstanding  my  fatigue,  and  the  usual  reaction  of  great 
excitement,  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  sleep.  I  seated  myself  by  the 
side  of  Meadows,  and  silently  revolved  over  the  incidents  of  the 
night,  and  speculated  upon  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth. 
The  only  person  beside  myself,  not  asleep,  in  the  desolate-looking 
guard-room,  was  the  sentry  at  the  door.  He  was  a  dark-skinned 
Arab,  with  black,  sunken  eyes,  and  a  thin,  attenuated  moustache. 
His  tall,  gaunt  form  was  habited  in  the  anomalous  uniform  of  the 
modem  Turkish  soldier.  A  coarse  blue  jacket,  faced  with  red  ; 
loose  knee-breeches  and  spatterdashes ;  red  slippers  and  scull-cap ; 
a  yatagan  stuck  in  his  girdle,  and  a  clumsy  carabine,  or  musket,  on 
his  arm.  He  looked  on  with  imperturbable  composure,  while  I  bound 
up  the  wounds,  without  showing  in  his  dark  features  the  slightest 
interest  or  sympathy.  After  a  while,  I  tried  to  establish  a  corres- 
pondence with  him,  by  means  of  diverse  signs,  and  the  few  words  of 
Turkish  and  lingua  franca  I  had  picked  up.  But  he  seemed  averse 
to  conversation,  and  bending  his  head  upon  his  hand,  motioned  me 
to  ffo  to  sleep. 

I  tried  to  follow  his  advice  ;  but  nearly  famished  from  hunger, 
cold  from  having  parted  with  my  jacket,  anxious  and  restless,  and 
suffering  much  pain  with  my  wound,  the  night  wore  heavily  away. 
The  only  relief  to  its  cheerless  monotony  was  when,  at  long  inter- 
vals, the  shrill  cry  of  the  sergeant  would  raise  up  my  quiet  fellow 
lodgers  to  their  turn  of  guard  duty,  and  after  a  slight  bustle  of  the 
others  arriving  to  occupy  their  places  on  the  platform,  all  would 
again  be  silent. 

The  gray  dawn  of  morning,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  at  last 
stole  into  the  room.  Meadows  had  a  feverish  and  uneasy  slumber ; 
often  muttering  of  the  scenes  we  had  passed*  through,  and  groaning 
with  pain.  When  he  awoke,  he  complained  of  thirst,  but  strove  in 
vain  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  water.  I  bathed  his  head  and  neck, 
which  had  become  greatly  swollen,  and  besought  him  to  patience. 
We  both  had  sufficient  need  of  this  virtue,  for  several  tedious  hours 
passed  *  on  leaden  wings,*  before  we  were  escorted  out  of  the  gu^d- 
room,  and  conducted  up  a  broad  flight  of  steps  into  the  hidl  of  tht 
palace. 
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THE     PACHA. 


The  ball  into  which  we  were  ushered  was  spacious  andloft^,  ^Mtred 
with  marble,  with  a  circular  fish-pond  and  its  tinkling  fountain  m  the 
centre.  The  beams  and  rafters  above  were  carved  and  gilded  in  the 
Moorish  fashion,  and  the  sides  were  hung  with  loose  crimson  drapery. 
The  Pacha  was  seated  upon  a  raised  divan,  cushioned  and  covered 
with  red  damask,  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  He  was  surrounded  by 
several  gay-looking  Turkish  ofHcers,  and  a  small  guard  of  soldiers. 
An  old  Armenian  sat  upon  a  mat  near  the  divan,  with  some  white 
paper  on  his  knees,  and  a  brass  ink-stand  thrust  in  his  eirdle,  ready, 
as  I  supposed,  to  take  notes  of  our  examination  ;  and  behind  bim 
stood  an  humble-looking  Jew,  who  performed  the  office  of  interpre- 
ter. The  next  person  I  cast  my  eyes  upon,  with  no  little  surprise, 
was  our  ((Quondam  friend,  Jack  Straw,  whom  we  thought  bad  so 
treacherously  left  us  to  our  fate  the  night  before. 

Tbe  Pacha  looked  at  us  keenly,  but  good  humoredly,  for  a  few 
moments,  and  the  rest  of  the  group  followed  his  example.  He  then 
turned  and  said  something  to  a  young  officer  near  him,  who  replied 
with  a  very  '  unoriental  burst  of  laughter ;'  whereat  a  smile,  grim, 
sneering,  or  waggish,  according  to  the  modifications  of  ▼isnomy  it 
passed  over,  spread  around  the  circle. 

As  we  saw  no  indications  that  our  trial  was  about  to  commence, 
we  began  to  think  we  had  been  brought  before  bis  Turkish  highness, 
like  Sampson  before  the  Philistines,  to  make  sport,  and  we  felt  pro- 
portionally iadignant. 

Had  we  been  of  the  softer  sex,  however,  we  might  have  forgiven 
the  Pacha's  stare,  in  consideration  of  his  beauty.  Scarce  thirty  in 
appearance,  with  glorious  dark  eyes,  and  pencilled  brows,  finely- 
chiselled  mouth  and  chin,  brilliantly  white  teeth,  set  ofi*  by  a  black 
silky  moustache,  and  fair,  florid  complexion,  I  thouebt  him  decidedly 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  had  ever  seen.  With  not  a  particle  of 
the  national  gravity,  he  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  mirth  and 
waggishnoss  ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  eflect  produced,  even  upon  the 
g^im-looking  guard,  who  would  now  and  then  relax  their  stem  mus- 
cles into  a  smile,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  discipline,  the  jests  of 
his  handsome  highness  were  not  altogether  without  point.  His 
conversation,  however,  was  addressed  exclusively  to  a  very  youthful 
officer,  who  seemed  to  be  a  favorite,  and  applauded  the  Pacha's 
jokes  with  his  ready  and  musical  laugh.  Nothing  could  be  more  at 
variance  with  my  preconceived  notions  of  a  Turkish  Pacha  and  his 
court,  than  the  singular  group  before  me. 

By  the  time  oi^*  patience  was  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  our  amimr 
propre  not  a  little  hurt,  a  heavy,  deliberate  step  was  heard  alowly 
ascending  the  stairs,  and  in  a  moment  in  came  Hadji  Bey. 

This  Turkish  dignitary  was  a  very  different  man  from  his  master. 
Hadji  never  joked,  save  in  quite  a  practical  way,  and  which,  indeed, 
often  proved  a  very  *  sorry  jest'  to  the  subject.  His  jokes  were  gene- 
rally cracked  upon  the  crowns  of  the  turbulent  wretches  of  Frank- 
town,  where  he  often  left  conclusive  evidence  of  the  striking  force 
of  his  wit.  No  one  ever  heard  Hadji  laugh,  for  be  was  much  too 
grave  a  Musselman  to  do  so  unoriental  a  thing;  and  if  he  CYer 
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deigned  to  smile,  it  was  at  the  yet  unbroken  strength  of  his  heavy 
arm,  or  the  excellent  temper  of  his  good  Damascus  blade.  To  slice 
off  a  superfluous  ear  or  head,  would  perhaps  melt  his  obdurate  lip ; 
and  he  never  smiled  more  facetiously  than  in  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  I  really  think  he  felt  grateful  to  us  —  unworthy  Chris- 
tians that  we  were  —  for  affording  him  such  excellent  sport.  Hadji 
was  corpulent,  for  as  officer  of  police,  often  at  the  same  time  judge 
and  executioner,  his  profession  was  congenial ;  and  though  he  was 
ever  riding  about,  setting  right  *  the  times,*  that  in  this  multo-headed 
city  are  always  *  out  of  joint,'  the  agreeable  sport  he  often  found, 
tempered  the  exercise,  keeping  him  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  and, 
with  a  mind  at  ease  and  a  good  dige&<tion,  always  in  good  case. 

With  elephantine  steps,  he  now  moved  toward  the  divan,  and  per- 
forming a  grotesque  evolution  before  his  highness,  in  endeavoring  to 
make  a  lower  salaam  than  his  form  —  constructed  mord  for  feats  of 
strength  than  those  of  grace  —  would  altogether  tolerate,  a  brief  conver- 
sation ensued  between  them.  Suddenly  turning  about,  he  began,  in 
a  short,  quick  tone,  to  question  us,  the  Jew  interpreting. 

Meadows'  throat  had  become  so  inflamed,  that  he  could  not  articu- 
late, and  I  had  to  be  the  respondent.  In  reply  to  his  brief  queries, 
I  told  him  who  we  were,  and  the  duty  we  were  upon,  when  we  be- 
came engaged  in  the  scuflle  with  the  Greeks.  He  then  asked  what 
had  become  of  the  traitor,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him,  who  de- 
serted from  the  ship.  When  I  explained  that  it  was  the  man  he  had 
found  in  the  alley  outside  the  house,  he  sent  one  of  the  soldiers  to 
bring  him  up.  The  old  l^ey  then  turned  to  the  Pacha,  and  con- 
versed with  him  in  a  low  tone. 

Our  slippery  friend.  Jack  Straw,  sidled  up  to  us,  and  with  a  favor- 
courting  smile,  said  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  the  Pacha  called  the 
Americans  good  friends,  but  was  very  angry  with  the  Greeks,  who 
would  not  get  off  so  easily.  As  I  turned  my  back  upon  our  perfi- 
dious man  of  straw.  Cudgel  entered,  between  two  soldiers.  H« 
was  ghastly  pale,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  trembled  so,  either 
from  fright  or  exhaustion,  that  the  soldiers  had  to  support  him,  to 
keep  him  from  falling. 

After  I  had  replied  affirmatively  to  the  prisoner's  identity,  we  were 
again  left  standing  unnoticed  ;  and  their  conversation  having  evi- 
dently taken  another  turn,  in  my  anxiety  to  get  on  board  ship,  for  the 
sake  of  poor  Meadows,  who  I  observed  was  suffering  intensely,  I 
ventured  to  say  to  his  highness  that  we  were  both  severely  wounded, 
and  would  be  very  grateful  to  be  suffered  to  retire. 

The  court  circle  stared  at  the  audacity,  I  suppose,  of  the  request; 
but  the  Pacha  good  humorcdly  smiled,  and  said^we   should  be  free 

presently.    J  ust  then  our  American  consul,  the  excellent  Mr.  O , 

who  had  been  sent  for  without  our  knowledge,  entered.  After  bow- 
ing respectfully  to  the  Pacha,  he  came  to  us,  and  shaking  us  warmly 
by  the  hand,  said,  *  My  God  !  what  is  all  this  V  I  briefly  related  the 
whole  story,  which  he  repeated  to  the  Pacha,  who  listened  very 
attentively  until  he  had  finished.  Then  turning  to  some  of  his 
guard,  he  ordered  them  to  seize  Cudgel,  and  bear 'him  off  safely  to 
the  ship. 

The  poor  wretch  could  not  have  made  greater  outcry,  had  the 
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Pacha  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded.  '  Oh  !'  he  cried,  '  do  n't  take 
me  on  board ;  they  will  hang  me  like  a  dog !  I  tried  to  kill  an  offi- 
cer !  Oh  save  me  !'  said  he,  sinking  down  upon  his  knees  before 
the  Fs^ha;  '  I  will  serve  you  faithfully  ;  I  will  turn  Turk  !  D  —  n 
the  Christians !  I  am  a  Christian  no  longer.  See  here !'  he  shrieked, 
baling  his  arm,  upon  which  was  the  figure  of  a  cross,  in  blue  ink,  as 
is  common  among  sailors,  and  frantically  spitting  upon  this  symbol 
of  Christianity,  *I  forswear  it ;  I  am  a  Turk,  and  will  live  and  die  a 
Turk.  I  will  be  your  sailor,  soldier  —  any  thing !  You  are  bound 
to  save  me  from  being  hanged  by  those  infernal  Christians.' 

The  Pacha  seemed  anxious  to  know  what  all  this  outcry,  so  dif- 
ferent from  Mussulman  sarigjroid,  was  about ;  and  when  the  Jew  ex- 
plained that  the  man  wished  to  turn  Mahommetan,  to  avoid  being 
hanged,  he  laughed  heartily.  .  Hadji,  too,  giinned  a  sardonic  smile, 
that  seemed  to  say, '  We  want  no  such  proselytes ;'  while  a  scornful 
sneer  curled  the  lips  of  the  others.  Finding  even  apostacy  would 
not  save  him,  as  ho  was  hurried  away  by  the  unsympathizing  guard, 
he  tried  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  us. 

'  Oh  !  do  n't  speak  against  me,  gentlemen  !  I  was  drunk,  and  did 
not  know  what  I  was  about ;'  (an  excuse,  by  the  way,  that  sailors 
always  thiuk  unanswerable.)  'Mr.  Meadows,  you  know  1  might 
have  killed  you,  but  I  did  not  attempt  it.  I  only  wished  to  escape, 
and  not  hurt  any  one.  Save  me,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  live  and  die 
for  you !'  The  miserable  deserter  doubted  not  he  would  be  hanged, 
and  though  I  fell  some  compunctious  visitings  for  the  dangerous 
wound  I  had  given  him,  and  pity  for  his  unmanly  terrors,  as  he  just 
before  had  sworn  he  would  live  and  die  a  Turk,  1  turned  my  back 
upon  his  distracted  supplications. 

Jack  Straw  accompanied  us,  and  edging  toward  me,  said, '  You 
will  remember,  if  you  please,  that  it  was  I  who  saved  youi;  lives.' 

*  Well,*  I  replied,  *  this  is  the  height  of  assurance  !  I  remember 
you  betrayed  us,  you  villain  !  —  and  if  I  catch  you  on  board  the  ship, 
1  will  have  you  flogged  for  your  perfidy.' 

Jack  looked  hurt.     '  No,  Sir,  I  saved  you ;  if  I  had  not  alarmed 

the  guard,  you  would  have  had   your .'     Here  he  drew  bis 

hand  across  his  gullet,  with  a  significance  that  made  me  shudder, 
when  I  recollected  how  near  my  own  throat  had  been  to  the  un- 
pleasant operation. 

'  I  saw  how 't  would  be,'  said  Jack ;  '  1  could  not  assist  you,  and  so, 
to  prevent  murder,  1  called  in  the  Turkish  guard.  I  warned  you, 
for  I  knew  those  men ;  but  you  Americans  are  not  afraid  of  the 
devil.' 

Jack's  compliment  could  not  be  lost  on  a  young  middle ;  it  made 
us  friends  at  once  ;  and  probably  increased,  by  at  least  a  piastre, 
the  reward  I  put  in  his  in  no  wise  reluctant  hand.  Jack  told  us  that 
two  of  the  rufHans  were  already  dead,  and  several  others  badly  wound- 
ed ;  adding  :  *  It  would  be  well  for  ihera  to  die,  too,  for  they  will  be  bas- 
tinadoed until  their  feet  are  of  but  little  farther  use  to  them.'  The 
house  had  also  been  razed  to  the  ground,  but  the  keeper  of  it  bad 
escaped  ;  *  though  he  must  soon  be  found,  for  Hadji  was  after  him,' 
and  as  Jack  said,  *  it  was  not  so  easy  to  elude  old  Hadji  Bey.' 
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T  RE    RESULT. 

We  found  the  whole  ship  in  excitement,  anxious  to  know  what 
had  occurred.  The  consul  accompanied  us  into  the  cabin,  a^  the 
officers,  rather  forgetful  of  etiquette,  crowded  in  after  us,  to  hear 
the  news.  A  word,  however,  from  our  scandalized  little  captain, 
sent  them  to  the  right  about,  tolerably  crest-failen  with  their  merited 
rebuke. 

After  the  usual  compliments  between  the  consul  and  the  captain, 
the  latter  turned  to  his  unfortunate  middies,  and  exclaimed,  in  his 
usual  cutting  tones  :  *  This  is  a  pretty  business  !  What  does  all  this 
mean  ]'  I  told  him  the  story,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  Mr. 
Meadows  was  very  severely  wounded  by  the  Greeks,  and  that  1  also 
had  been  stabbed  in  the  arm  by  Cudgel. 

*  It  served  you  right,*  was  the  consoling  reply.  *  Lose  my  men  ! 
go  ashore  and  kill  people  !  —  kept  in  a  Turkish  guard-house  all 
night !  —  tried  before  the  Pacha  the  next  morning  !  —  American 
officers  !  A  pretty  disgrace  to  my  ship  —  to  the  service.  Sir —  to  the 
service !  The  commodore  shall  know  of  it !  You  shall  be  tried 
and  broken !  The  Pacha  would  have  been  justified  in  hanging 
you  !' 

I  saw  poor  Meadow's  eyes  flash  with  indignation,^  and  he  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  reply  to  this  cruel  speech.  I  touched  him,  and 
whispered  him  not  to  mind  what  the  barbarian  said. 

He  now  turned  fiercely  toward  the  trembling  deserter : 

*  You,  wretch! — miscreant!  Raise  a  knife  against  an  officer! 
He  was  a  fool,  not  to  have  killed  you  on  the  spot.  Mutiny  !  —  de- 
sertion ! —  mutiny! — attempt  at  murder!  Hanging  will  be  too 
good  for  you  !     You  shall  be  whipped  to  death  at  the  gang-way  !* 

The  miserable  man,  at  last  worn  out,  either  from  loss  of  blood,  or 
the  climax  of  terrors  tliat  his  dreaded  tyrant  held  up  to  his  bewil- 
dered fancy,  sunk  down  in  a  swoon,  and  was  carried  below  to  the 
surgeon.  Our  worthy  consul  witnessed  the  whole  scene  with  dis- 
gust and  amazement ;  and  when  the  captain  turned  round,  appa- 
rently to  give  us  another  *  blast  of  that  dread  horn,'  took  his  hat,  and 
coolly  bidding  him  good  morning,  left  the  cabin. 

After  another  series  of  violent  denunciations  from  the  captain, 
we  were  also  suffered  to  depart,  but  with  repeated  assurances  that 
he  should  take  measures  tp  have  us  brought  before  a  court  martial. 

Little  farther  need  be  said.  Meadows  was  a  long  time  an  invalid, 
but  finally  recovered.  My  wound  soon  healed,  and  my  boyish  tem- 
perament triumphed  over  the  chimeras  dire  that  our  spiteful  little 
commander  had  raised. 

As  we  sailed  soon  after  from  Smyrna,  I  never  learned  the  fate  of 
our  dangerous  shore  acquaintances.  But  as  Turkish  law  inclines 
more  to  justice  than  mercy,  I  presume  they  got  their  deserts.  Cudgel 
languished  a  long  time  in  a  doubtful  state.  We  fell  in  with  the  com- 
modore at  Malta,  and  a  representation  of  the  affair  being  made  to 
him,  the  poor  wretch  >yas  turned  ashore,  to  linger  a  short  time,  and 
then  to  die  peaceably  in  his  native  land.  And  we  escaped  a  court 
martial. 
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SONNETS     TO    THE     HOUSATONIC. 

I. 

SwEST  Stream  !  that  hast  thy  birth-place  in  the  vale 

Where  my  own  days  their  swifter  lapse  began, 

I  bless  thee  with  the  blessing  of  a  man 

Who,  after  years  of  wandering,  balk,  and  bale, 

Weary,  and  worn,  and  desoltite,  and  pale, 

Returning,  from  some  bosky  hill-top  sees 

His  boyhood's  home  white-gleaming  through  the  trees. 

And  scents  his  first-lovod  flowers  upon  the  gale 

That  lifts  the  thin  locks  from  his  mournful  brow, 

And  wafts  him  welcome  to  that  lovely  scene, 

Where  Memory  hoarded  all  she  hath  of  green, 

And  Hope,  no  wiser  grown,  doth  even  now 

Pour  round  his  sober  age  a  richer  sheen, 

Than  on  bis  tempted  youth,  vain  World,  didst  thou ! 

II. 

I  AM  that  lorn  returner,  gentle  stream! 

And  mine  the  heart  that,  with  a  grateful  sense 

Of  past  endearments,  blesses  thee  from  hence, 

As  from  yon  vnlc,  with  soft  and  silvery  gleam 

Of  smiles  —  sole  light  of  manjr  an  absent  dream !  — 

Thy  presence  fills  mine  eyes  with  pleasant  tears. 

The  first  that  there,  for  long  and  gloomy  years, 

Have  felt  the  glow  of  Joy's  relummcd  beam. 

Blessings  upon  that  wistful  gaze  and  mild, 

With  wnicn  thou  greet'si  thy  recreant's  return  I 

Even  as  a  mother's  swelling  feelings  yearn 

Towards  her  wayward  and  repentant  child. 

No  more  the  Eden  haunts  of  home  to  spurn 

For  the  world's  waste  —  no  more  from  love  beguiled !         w.  9,  r. 
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'Then  the  soldier  ; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  apard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in, quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation. 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.' 

When  a  man  is  impelled  to  do  a  thing,  whether  to  invent  a  machine, 
feed  the  poor,  make  a  speech,  or  write  a  play  —  when  the  wants  of 
his  nature  drive  him  to  action  of  some  kind  —  for  activity  is  as  much 
a  want  as  rest  —  he  will  most  likdy  do  it  well ;  i.  e.,  he  will  follow 
some  rule,  some  plan,  some  pattern,  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  which, 

Eerhaps,  he  has  acquired  unconsciously,  and  only  knows  himself  to 
e  possessed  of,  by  the  demand  it  makes  to  be  applied.  As  birds  de- 
light in  flying,  as  horses  love  the  chase,  and  as  all  the  brute  creation 
rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  so  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and 
all  the  higher  powers  of  man,  are  ever  seeking  to  give  themselves  a 
visible  form  in  action.  "When  men  act  on  purpose,  they  are  stiff  and 
artificial ;  when  they  act  from  principle,  they  are  good ;  but  when 
they  act  from  an  irrepressible  desire  (o  do,  they  are  true,  or  in  the 
path  of  truth. 
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Men  often  do  and  say  their  best  things  unconsciously.  And  thus 
•were  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare  written.  The  story  about 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  does  not  contradict  this  ;  neither  does  Camp- 
beirs  opinion  of  his  '  Hohenlinden,'  himself  calling  it  '  humdrum 
stuff' ^-  an  opinion  not  far  out  of  the  way,  though  the  world  has  re- 
versed it*  For  as  the  young,  at  other  times  awkward,  move  grace- 
fully to  the  sound  of  music,  not  aware  that  they  are  describing  linos 
of  beauty  in  every  motion,  so  when  men  act  from  strong  impulse, 
they  must  bo  working  under  some  powerful  natural  plan,  whicn  will 
lead  them,  in  consistency  and  good  proportions,  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  subject.  Are  those  lines  which  are  considered  the  choice  pas- 
sages of  Goldsmith  and  Shakspeare,  underscored  in  the  originaH 
Does  the  bee  guard  more  fiercely  the  wax  or  the  honey  of  her  labor  I 
We  select  the  pans  that  suit  our  taste,  and  are  applicable  to  our  wants 
and  situation,  and  some  passages  please  all  the  world,  and  are  appli- 
cable to  all  the  world,  because  all  men  have  something  in  common ; 
but  the  whole  was  framed  from  a  nearly  perfect  plan,  where  the 
parts  are  so  rich,  and  shining,  and  true.  The  elegant  extracts,  the 
newspaper  selections,  from  a  popular  writer,  are  perhaps  often  the 
offspring  of  the  least  study,  but  the  most  feeling ;  those  passages 
which  have  flowed  from  his  mind  by  natural  association ;  not  a 
labored  imitation,  a  half-formed  conception,  or  phrases  of '  ambitious 
phraseology.*  The  heavens  are  not  astonished  at  the  lightnings  they 
engender,  nor  does  the  atmosphere  start  when  it  conducts  the  sound 
of  the  thunder,  more  than  when  it  brings  to  our  ears  the  murmuring 
of  the  rivulet.  Both  are  the  result  of  a  general  law,  which  is  always 
going  on  ;  sometimes  in  productions  of  beauty,  then  of  comfort,  and 
again  of  terror  and  pain ;  as  the  divine  gift  of  poetry,  in  its  natural 
developments,  instructs,  reproves,  delights,  and  elevates.  But  this 
was  not  written  to  instruct,  nor  that  to  reprove ;  neither  this  to  de- 
light, nor  that  to  elevate.  The  poet  was  only  following  out  a  plan 
in  his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  his  moods  is  the  variety  of  nature. 

Mrs.  Siddons  and  the  Indian  orator  were  found  to  use  the  same 
tones  of  voice  to  express  similar  passions  and  emotions.  Neither 
had  rules  of  voice.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  the  teaching  of  the 
occasion,  and  became  famous.  The  player  who  feels  his  part,  as  well 
as  the  orator  who  speaks  from  his  heart,  in  his  physical  nature  un- 
dergoes the  changes  which  answer  to  the  sentiments  of  the  character 
he  represents,  and  thus  produces  effects  only  equalled  by  reality. 
For  instance  ;  real  suffering  closes  the  box  or  larynx  in  the  throat, 
and  causes  that  smothered  sound  we  hear  from  sorrowing  persons. 
No  art  or  study  can  compensate  for  want  of  feeling  ;  and  the  labor 
of  the  actor  should  not  be  a  practise  in  tones  and  gestures,  but  a 
working  up  of  himself  to  a  just  appreciation  of,  and  sympathy  with, 
the  character  he  is  to  personate.  All  rules  of  rhetoric,  of  poetry, 
of  arithmetic,  are  but  descriptions  of  what  people  do,  most  obviously, 
to  produce  a  certain  eftect ;  tliey  are  framed  for  the  assistance  of 
those  who  will  not  think,  cannot  feel,  and  do  not  understand.     Every 


♦  Let  our  correspondent  match  us  this  line : 

'  Far  flashed  the  red  artillery  !' 
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scolding  Hecate,  at  times —  for  the  violent  are  also  the  most  gentle  — 
uses  all  the  tones  of  voice  recognised  in  '  Rush  on  Elocution  ;'  and 
the  veriest  huckster  at  a  bargain,  the  most  abject  miser,  applies  rules 
of  arithmetic  he  could  not  read  in  print.  The  patriot  rises  into  the 
orator,  when  his  rights  are  invaded,  and  sits  down  without  knowing 
that  he  has  kindled  fires  of  patriotism  in  every  bosom  of  those  who 
heard  him,  and  spoken,  perhaps  with  some  improvement  upon  them, 
according  to  the  directions  laid  down  in  '  Cicero  de  Oratore  ;'  and  the 
poet,  in  the  love  of  nature,  thinks  in  music,  '  for  the  numbers  come/ 

The  Father  of  all  things  sometimes  creates  a  man  who  does  every 
thing  well,  without  any  assistance  from  what  is  called  learning  and 
rule  ;  one  who,  though  ignorant  of  books,  is  learned  in  things,  and 
who,  by  acting  directly  and  independently,  reaches  results  no  plodder 
could  ever  attain  to  ;  thus  claiming  for  himself  the  paternity  of  all 
science,  whether  pertaining  to  matter  or  mind.  Laws  of  oratory, 
poetry,  and  arithmetic,  were  made  at  the  same  time  with  the  law  of 
gravitation  ;  (this  is  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  higher  tribunal  than  the  Quar- 
terlies ;)  and  as  the  world  enjoyed  the  latter  until  the  birth  of  a 
Newton,  without  ever  thinking  of  what  was  always  before  their  eyes, 
it  may  be  that  the  phenomenon  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Goldsmith,  a  Cole- 
ridge, may  not  yet  have  been  referred  to  a  true  principle.  In  an 
age  of  so  much  bigotry  in  taste,  when  men  are  made  or  crushed  in  a 
day  by  the  great  leviathans  of  letters,  it  is  singular  to  think  that  the 
perpetual  books  were  written,  when  there  were  few  written  or 
printed  words  in  the  world,  and  no  self-constituted  judges  to  fore- 
stall public  judgment  of  an  author ;  that  what  has  now  passed  into 
binding  and  gilt,  on  the  sacred  shelves  of  libraries,  had  no  reference 
in  its  production  to  any  thing  but  present  use.  Without  presump- 
tion, perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  concerning  what  is  still  a  great  mystery, 
that  the  reason  why  we  have  to  look  back  for  models  in  sculpture, 
painting,  poetry,  and  almost  everything  grand  and  noble — patriotism, 
self-devotion,  religion  —  is,  that  the  past  had  occasion  for  all  these,  and 
we  have  not,  though  we  might  have  happily,  were  not  this  an  age  of 
unprincipled  partisanship  and  money. 

Having  copied  out  from  a  pocket  Shakspeare  the  *  Fourth  Age'  of 
the  great  historian  of  our  race,  thus  much  of  words  or  thoughts  (the 
reader  must  decide  for  himself)  came  to  the  writer,  while  in  a  serious 
and  somewhat  sad  frame  of  mind,  as  he  contemplated  thp  shortness 
of  man's  history,  he  was  led  to  the  question,  why  Shakspeare  divided 
his  book  into  seven  chapters  1  '  Why,  Sir,  are  there  not  seven  car- 
dinal virtues  1  Seven  mortal  sins  ?  Seven  golden  candlesticks  % 
Seven  heavens  ?  'Tis  more  than  I  know,  replied  my  uncle  Toby. 
Are  there  not  seven  wonders  of  the  world  1  Seven  days  of  Creation  t 
Seven  planets  ?  (in  Shakspeare's  time  only  six  known,  answers  an 
objector,)  Seven  plagues  V  Do  not  children  shed  their  teeth  the 
seventh  year  1  Is  not  the  human  frame  renewed  once  in  seven  years t 
But  add  to  these  the  *  seven  wise  men'  —  the  seven  stars.  Surely  all 
these  make  a  sufficient  reason  why  man's  ages  should  be  seven. 

Observe,  too,  the  charm  of  odd  numbers  !     Is  there  no  reason  in 
it  1     Why  the  five  acts  of  a  tragedy,  the  three  acts  of  a  comedy,  the 
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one  act  of  a  farce  1  Who  ever  heard  of  a  committee  of  two  1  Do 
you  often  find  a  four-leaf  *d  clover]  Even  things  are  unknown  in 
nature.  A  prism  has  three  sides.  Revolutions  in  France  last  three 
days.  Hens  hatch  in  three  weeks.  A  discourse  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  Man  has  three  natures,  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  and  is  subject  to  three  great  states,  life,  death,  and 
eternity ;  and  there  are  three  ages  on  each  side  of  the  apex  of  the 
'  seven  ages.'  The  middle  point  is  the  important  one  in  every  work ; 
it  contains  the  argument  of  a  discourse;  it  is  the  fulcrum  of  the 
lever.     In  the  *  ages,'  it  is  *  the  soldier*  —  the  age  of  action. 

Behold  man  in  his  prime !  Infancy  has  budded,  and  boyhood 
blossomed  ;  the  fragrance  of  love  and  affection  has  emanated  from 
the  flower  —  now  is  the  fruit.  Life  has  thus  far  been  spent  in  help- 
lessness —  in  dreams  and  visions  —  in  preparation  for  action.  It 
has  been  a  delight  and  a  discipline.  At  times,  clouds  have  obscured 
its  happiness,  and  the  youth  has  met  with  obstacles  he  did  not  anti- 
cipate. But  as  yet  he  has  had  no  serious  grief;  for  the  tears  of  the 
Bchool-boy  are  soon  dry,  and  the  sighs  of  the  lover  soon  dissipated. 
The  fights  and  disputes,  the  emulations  and  rivalries,  of  the  boy,  the 
sorrows,  and  hot  tears,  and  sobbing  disappointments,  of  too  tender 
hearts  having  done  their  ollice,  arc  soon  forgotten.  A  spirit  of  hope, 
strong  physical  powers,  a  flow  of  spirits,  known  only  to  youth,  have 
triumphed  over  all  sorrows.  No  written  romance  ever  equalled, 
in  incident  and  adventure,  in  passion  and  enthusiasm,  that  romance 
which  can  never  be  written,  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  human 
mind  in  the  three  first  stages  of  its  history.  And  if  it  were  written, 
it  could  never  be  read,  except  by  its  author,  for  every  mind  has  an 
individual  language,  in  which  it  talks  to  itself.  Sometimes  our 
poets  have  confidence  to  utter  snatches  of  the  inner  language  to  the 
multitude,  and  they  pronounce  it  jargon  and  nonsense.  To  them  it 
is  so.  The  fault  is  in  the  utterance  —  too  great  a  confidence  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  world.  Some  minds,  like  Shelly,  and  Chatterton, 
and  Keats,  have  dared,  to  their  destruction,  to  summon  to  the  light 
and  scrutiny  of  the  world  those  spirits  never  made  for  day,  but 
created  to  lie  encradled  in  the  bosom,  and  do  the  secret  bidding 
of  the  soul. 

But  now  the  illusions  are  gone  ;  the  mists  are  lifted  from  the  val- 
leys ;  the  rugged,  the  smooth,  appear  what  they  are.  Awakened 
from  his  trance,  the  '  soldier'  rejoices  to  find  that  he  is  to  exchange 
fancy  for  fact,  and  his  energy  knows  no  bounds,  his  zeal  no  modera- 
tion. A  trumpet  sounds  in  his  ears ;  '  that  bright  dream  was  his 
last !'  He  flings  the  garland  of  roses  from  his  brow  ;  he  unclasps 
the  arms  that  would  entwine  him  ;  a  mightier  energy  than  he  has  yet 
known,  impels  him,  and  Fame  beckons  him  away  from  Love.  Thus 
he  becomes  a  '  soldier  of  the  cross,'  or  he  contends  in  the  arena  of 
politics.  He  reads  away  his  eye-sight  over  musty  parchments,  and 
learns  forms  and  precedents,  that  he  may  be  a  contender  in  courts. 
Money,  gain,  the  counterfeit  of  power,  demands  his  days  and  nights, 
that  he  may  wear  the  palm  of  victory  on  'change.  He  travels  in 
foreign  lands,  in  danger  of  life  and  health,  that  he  may  have  know- 
ledge. A  soldier  he  becomes,  and  fights  no  inglorious  battle  with 
want,  poverty,  and  neglect,  that  he  may  win  —  not  to  be  unknown. 
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Alas  !  sometimes  a  soldier,  armed  with  steel,  he  is,  and  hopes  to  find 
his  heart's  ease  in  a  carnage  and  a  slaughter;  consents  to  look  upon 
his  fellow  men  as  mere  tools,  by  whose  imprisonment  and  death  he 
is  to  raise  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  name.  Vain  hope,  this 
last !  The  time  is  coming,  if  not  now  just  by,  when  war  shall  be 
considered  as  base  and  brutal,  as  it  is  wicked  and  dishonorable ;  when, 
instead  of  tinsel  dresses,  and  the  drum  and  fife,  and  all  its  '  pomp 
and  circumstance,*  they  who  fight,  whose  trade  is  blood,  shall  wear 
mourning  dresses,  and,  like  the  executioners  at  hangings,  go  not 
unmasked. 

'  The  soldier*  must  have  deep  excitements.  No  longer  can  he 
bend  to  the  delicate  influences  of  his  youth,  save  for  pastime  and 
relief.  His  nature  asks  the  storm.  As  the  early  shoots  and  tendrils 
of  the  plant,  grown  to  become  the  tree,  which  no  longer  can  wave, 
to  quicken  the  circulation  of  its  juices,  with  the  evening  breeze,  nor 
feel  the  lighter  zephyrs  of  the  heavens,  now  seems  to  court  the 
rising  wind,  and  fling  its  arms  joyfully  in  the  tempest ;  so  man,  the 
soldier,  rushes  to  the  conflicts,  frenzies,  quarrels,  which  may  task 
his  strength.  Excitement  he  must  have.  Talk  not  of  the  dangers  of 
youth,  the  seductions  of  vice,  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  in  the  young, 
and  quake  with  fear.  Bad  influences  these  may  be ;  yet  how  do 
they  compare  in  danger  with  those  riper  crimes,  those  smooth-faced 
villanies,  those  canting  deviltries,  those  speculating  robberies,  that 
task  the  pride  of  mind,  at  tho  same  time  that  they  subserve  baser 
passions,  and  hurl  the  strong  man  down  many  fathoms  deep  in  sin, 
never  to  rise  !  The  youth  allured  from  virtue,  taken  in  a  fault,  in 
which  his  body  sins  and  not  his  mind,  may  still  come  back  and  '  seek 
his  father's  face,'  repent,  and  love,  and  be  forgiven.  Not  so  the  man 
to  whom  the  world  is  real.  Led  away  by  no  soft  passion,  no  novel 
game,  he  sins  in  earnest  with  his  soul ;  concocts,  and  plans,  and  ex- 
ecutes, and  riots  in  his  crime.  *  He  seeks  the  bubble  reputation, 
even  in  the  cannon's  mouth ;'  reputation  for  skill,  talent,  energy ;  and 
loses  virtue,  peace,  and  heaven.  •  Jealous  in  honor,*  he  fights  duels ; 
*  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,'  he  seeks  contention. 

Happy  may  ho  consider  himself,  who,  in  this  dangerous  age,  makes 
his  campaigns  clothed  in  the  Christian  armor ;  who  '  takes  unto  him- 
self the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  he  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the 
evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand.  Stand,  therefore,  having 
your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast-plate  of 
righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Peace ;  above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  you 
shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take 
the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sw^ord  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God.' 


WIT     AND     TRUTH. 

He  that  his  reason  trusts  to  wit, 

Will  often  lose  his  way  ; 
As  he  that  would  hy  lightning  walk. 

Not  by  the  beams  of  day. 
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Faib  land !  where  every  mountain  deU, 

To  old  poetic  leeends  given, 
Of  patriot- valor's  deeds  could  tell, 

Unnumbered  as  the  stars  of  heaven ; 
Land  of  the  Muses'  only  home, 

The  Muses'  first  and  latest  love, 
Where  Pindus  and  gray  Helicon, 

And  every  stream  and  mountain* grove, 
Recalls  the  voice  of  ages  past ; 

The  warrior's  meed,  the  poet's  song, 
The  echoing  trumpet's  battle-blast. 

The  lay  of  love  thy  plains  along : 
Land  of  ttie  olive  and  the  vine,       ^ 

Of  sunny  crag  and  dark  blue  skies, 
Where  roses  with  the  bay  entwine. 

To  form  the  wreath  that  never  dies : 
The  wreath  that  hun^  around  thy  name, 

Child  of  the  Muse,  Minerva's  pride ! 
Still  claims  for  thee  the  envied  fame. 

The  swelling  wave  of  glory's  tide  : 
Land  of  the  old  poetic  dream, 

Where  erst  Apollo  loved  to  dwell. 
And  poured  alons  Thessalia's  stream* 

The  music  of  bis  golden  shell ; 
Where  from  each  height  an  Oread  sung, 

Each  tree  a  Dryad  s  native  home. 
While  from  her  urn  each  Naiad  flung 

The  crystal  fountain's  silvery  foam  : 
Oh!  where  are  we,  and  where  art  thou, 

Beloved  of  heaven,  fair  freedom's  pnde ! 
In  dust  thy  glorious  banner  low, 

And  shiver  d  spear,  lie  side  by  side! 
Oh  !  where  is  now  that  spirit  free. 

When,  as  the  turban'd  slave  came  on. 
The  voice  of  old  Thermopylai 

Sent  back  the  cry  of  Marathon? 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  name,t 

Awake  !  arouse  thee  from  the  tomb ! 
Thy  country  calls  from  tower  and  plain. 


And 


g 


glory's 
loom. 


watch-fires,  quenched  in 


Where,  isle  of  Teucer.t  where  are  they 

Whose  blood  once  crimsoned  freedom's 
wave, 
When  down  along  ^gina's  bay. 

Proud  Persia's  myriads  found  a  grave  1 
Oh  where,  Cithsron,§  is  the  band 

That  keptPiatea's  field  of  fame. 
And  onward,  for  their  native  land, 

Drove  tyrant- threat,  and  slavery's  chain? 
Land  of  tne  brave!  for  thee  no  more 

The  patriot-prayer  shall  rise  to  heaven, 
No  more  along  thy  rocky  shore 

The  exulting  victor's  shout  be  given  ; 
Gone  is  the  lightning  of  thine  eye. 

And  cone  the  banner  and  the  spear; 
Around  thy  path  dark  shadows  lie. 

And  strangers  drop  for  thee  the  tear. 


*  Tb©  rlrcr  •  Amphyitus.' 

t  LeoDtdas,  Kiof  of  Sparta.  The  effigy  of  a 
lioD  was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  in  allusion  to 
his  name. 

i  •  Salamis.' 

$  The  field  of  Plalea  lay  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Citheron. 


I  turn  me  to  the  Athenian  grove, 

Where  calm  Cephissus  loved  to  flow, 
While  Plato  drew  from  realms  above 

Fair  Wisdom's  self  to  dwell  below. 
Where  art  thou,  grove  of  Academe ! 

Where  thy  pure  waters  river  fair. 
And  where  liissus'  whispering  stream? 

Gone  —  numbered  with  the  things  that 
were  ! 
And  gone  is  old  '  Athena's'  power, 

The  city  of  Minerva's  sway, 
I  Where  crumbling  fane  and  roofless  tower 

Look  lovely  still,  amid  decay. 
Or  shall  I  stand  on  Lunium's  brow, 

And  gaze  along  the  JEgean  wave, 
Whose  thousand  islands  sleep  below, 

LuU'd  by  the  murmuring  waters'  lave? 
Ah.  God  of  Day!  'tis  only  thou 

Kemain'st  of  all  that  once  was  fair; 
Thy  beauteous  isles  are  lonely  now. 

Yet  still  thou  lov'st  to  linger  there! 
Where  is  thy  Dolos,  Sun-God,  where 

Thy  natal  island  of  the  seas  — 

ILatona's  wave-emerging  lair. 
The  star-gem  of  the  Cyclades? 
Thy  shrine  nath  sunk,  and  thou  art  Ieit| 

God  of  the  voice  and  vision  old  ! 
Of  fount,  of  song,  and  lyre  bereft, 
Thy  throne  in  dust,  thy  altar  cold ! 

Thou  of  the^vineyard  and  the  vine. 

Does  Naxos*  still  thy  presence  own, 
The  verdant  tendrils  still  entwine 

Around  thy  temple's  once  loved  home? 
Child  of  the  wave !  fair  beauty's  queen. 

Whom  ocean  fihve  to  light  above^ 
While  round  thy  brow  were  clustenng  seen 

The  golden  flowers  of  life  and  love ; 
Say,  does  thine  own  Cythera'stdome 

With  streaming  incense  greet  no  more, 
No  more  the  circumambient  foam 

Make  music  with  its  rocky  shore  ? 
Lord  of  Olympus  !    iEgis-king ! 

Around  whose  calm  majestic  brow 
The  Phidiant  curls  hung  clustering. 

While  ether  bathed  thy  throne  below  : 
God  of  the  latUing  thunder-peal, 

Of  regal  eye,  and  stern  command, 
Who  mad'st  the  guilty  nations  feel 

The  terrors  of  thy  living  brand ; 
Son  of  the  banished  lord  of  heaven,S 

Thy  father's  hate,  thy  father's  foe. 
To  whom  the  sceptre  once  was  ffiven. 

O'er  sunny  skies,  and  earth  beiow ; 
Still  high  in  air  thy  mountain  soars, 

Snow-diadeni'd,  of  many  a  peak,ll 
Still  mid  its  billowy  foliage  roars 

The  warrior-blast  from  Ossa's  steep. 


*  Naxos  was  sacred  to  Bscchus. 
t  Islaud  of  Cytbera,  near  which  Venus  is  said 
to  have  sprung  from  the  sea,  and  where  she  had 
a  ccltfbrated  temple. 

X  Fhidian  declared  that  he  derived  his  model 
of  the  sutue  of  Olympian  Jove  from  the  cele- 
brated line  of  Homer. 
'  Saturn.' 
TloKvhipaioi  OXv/iiroio.  IIomck. 
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But  where  art  thou,  Eternal  Jove ! 

And  where  the  altar  and  the  fane,* 
That  down  along  the  Pliant  grove 

Graced  Pisa's  loved  and  sunny  plain  7 
All,  all  has  vanished  like  a  dream, 

The  muses'  lay>  the  poet's  creed ; 
No  more  the  Naiad  haunts  the  stream, 

No  more  a  thousand  victims  bleed. 
Gone  are  the  Dorian  melodies,t 

The  incense- cloud,  the  choral  strain, 
And  Delphi  now  neglected  lies  — 

Forever  ceased  Apollo's  reign  : 
Yet,  fairest  mount  of  poet's  dream, 

Parnassus  of  the  douole  peak, 
Still  from  thy  rocks  Castaha'e  stream 

In  prattUng  music  loves  to  leap : 
Still  winds  the  bee  his  little  horn, 

O'er  thy  lone  sides,  Hymettus  fair  ; 
The  crystal  dew-drops  of  the  morn. 

The  mountain  thyme,  still  linger  there ; 
And  still  Alph^us  loves  to  flow, 

And  join  his  bride  §  in  western  seas, 
While  still  are  heard  thy  whisperings  low, 

O  king  of  rivers  !  to  the  breeze.  II 
Ah !  land  of  beauty,  and  of  love. 

Of  cave,  and  deli,  and  valley  green, 
And  moss-grown  fane,  and  haunted  grove. 

And  golden  skies,  and  crystal  stream ! 
Ah !  parent  of  a  valiant  line. 

Whose  deeds  shall  live  on  history's  scroll. 
Beyond  the  power  of  scathing  time, 

While  seas  shall  heave,  and  planets  roll; 
Ah!  nurse  of  earlier,  happier  years. 

Whose  name  comes  fraught  with  every 
charm. 
To  call  forth  pity's  scalding  tears. 

Or  with  heroic  feelings  warm ! 
Eternal  fountain  of  the  mind. 


Thy  gushing  waters  still  ascend, 
And  at  them  all  of  human  kind 

Still  low  the  knee  of  homage  bend ; 
To  thee  the  lonely  scholar  comes, 

With  care-dimmed  eye,  and  pallid  brow, 
And  muses  mid  thy  nuned  homes, 

Where  all  he  loves  is  silent  now. 
To  thee  the  patriot  ever  turns, 

O  glorious  nurse  of  freedom's  tree ! 
For  on  thy  hallowed  altar  boms 

The  watch-fire  of  the  brave  and  free ; 
For  thee  e'en  Beauty  heaves  the  sigh, 

For  thee  she  drops  the  pensive  teari 
Since  with  thee  from  her  native  sky, 

She  came  to  linger  many  a  year. 
She  came  to  Platas  hallowed  grove, 

And  taught  the  lay  of  other  spheres, 
Where,  bathed  in  fires  of  heavenly  love, 

Our  long-lost  home*  at^ength  appears; 
She  came  to  breathe  along  the  page, 

Where  fancy's  visions  ever  dwdl, 
Unscathed  by  time,  undimmed  by  age, 

The  music  that  she  loved  so  well. 

And  now  for  thee,  sweet  land  I  once  more 

She  oft  recalls  those  happier  days, 
When  all  around  thy  rocky  shore 

The  Sun  of  Freeoom  poured  its  rays. 
When   hill,  and  stream,  and  tower,  and 
town. 

Freed  from  dark  slavery's  vassalage, 
Exchanged    the    blood-stained    tyrant's 
crown. 

For  frceciom's  holiest  heritage. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  tnee, 

Land  of  the  brave,  and  wise,  and  good  I 
Thy  day-spring  ne'er  again  may  be. 

Thy  sun  ham  set  mid  waves  of  blood. 

S.B.J. 


'THE     PEACE     OF     GOD.' 


Oh  what  can  compare  to  the  peace  of  God, 

When  it  cometli  upon  the  heart, 
Where  once  contending  passions  trod, 

When  it  bids  them  all  depart : 
Oh !  not  the  peace  of  the  battle  plain. 

When  the  day's  hot  fight  is  o'er ; 
There  war  may  madly  rage  again  — 

In  that  heart  it  can  rage  no  more. 

'T  is  not  like  the  peace  to  the  ocean  given, 

When  above  the  soft  skies  smile ; 
True,  it  may  image  the  face  of  heaven, 

And  be  gentle  and  calm  awhile ; 
But  shall  not  the  clouds  again  be  hung 

Above  it,  in  gorgeous  gloom, 
And  shall  not  many  a  life  be  flung 

Away  on  that  stormy  tomb  ? 


'T  is  net  like  the  peace  of  the  frnitMland, 

When  the  valleys  are  thick  with  com ; 
That  peace  all  hearts  may  understand, 

For  of  earthlv  things 't  is  bom ; 
But  thou  wouldst  not  call  it  peace,  hadsi 

Before  God's  holy  shrine,  [knelt 

And  that  blessed  calm  in  thy  spirit  felt 

That  none  can  e'er  define. 

Turn  not  to  earth,  for  its  brightest  joys 

Beside  his  light  are  dim ; 
But  there  is  a  pleasure  nought  destroys^ 

And  it  flows  alone  from  nim. 
Oh,  be  that  peace  within  thy  breast ! 

'Then  shaft  thou  surel v  know, 
That  save  his  pure  and  noly  rest, 

There  is  no  true  peace  bcJow.      m.  a.  a. 


*  Teroplo  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympus, 
t  Alii*. 

I  Doric  mood,  usually  employed  in  pagans. 
(Aretbusa  in  tbe  island  orOrtygia,offSyracuse. 

II  EuroUs,  now  called  Basili  Potamo. 


*  Plato'a  doctrine  of  the  ro  iraA«v,  or  eter- 
nal beauty,  blended  with  his  other  doclria* 
of  the  immortality  of  the  aoul,  and  ita  rstank 
to  earth  frooi  iu  dwelliaf  in  the  tkiee. 
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THE    JESUIT'S    SERMON. 

All  persons  who  are  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  early  history 
of  the  West,  know  with  what  pure  and  untiring  zeal  the  Catholic 
missionaries  pursued  the  work  of  conversion  among  the  savages. 
Before  a  Virginian  had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  while  the  Con- 
necticut was  still  the  extreme  frontier  of  New-England,  more  than 
one  man,  whose  youth  had  been  passed  among  the  warm  valleys  of 
I^anguedoc,  had  explored  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  and  caused  the 
hymn  of  Christian  praise  to  rise  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  The 
Catholic  priest  went  even  before  the  soldier  and  trader.  From  lake 
to  lake,  from  river  to  river,  the  Jesuits  pressed  on,  unresting,  and 
with  a  power  that  no  other  Christians  have  exhibited,  won  to  their 
faith  the  warlike  Miamis,  and  the  luxurious  Illinois.  For  more  than 
a  hundred  years  did  this  work  go  forward.  Of  its  temporary  re- 
sults we  know  little.  The  earliest  of  the  published  letters  from  the 
missionaries  were  written  thirty  years  after  La  Salle's  voyage  down 
the  Great  River.  But,  were  the  family  records  of  France  laid  be- 
fore us,  I  cannot  doubt  that  we  should  find  there  evidences  of  savage 
hate  diminished,  and  savage  cruelty  prevented,  through  the  labors  ot 
the  brotherhood  of  Jesus.  And  yet  it  was  upon  these  men  that 
England  charged  the  war  of  Pontiac  !  Though  every  motive  for  a 
desperate  exertion  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  —  the  dread  of 
annihilation,  the  love  of  their  old  homes  and  hunting-grounds,  the 
reverence  for  their  fathers*  graves  —  all  that  nerved  Philip,  and  fired 
Tecumseh  —  yet  to  the  Protestant  English  the  readiest  explanation 
was,  that  Catholics,  that  Jesuits,  had  poisoned  the  savage  mind  ! 

It  was  during  this  war  —  the  war  of  extermination  Tvhich  the 
savages  commenced  as  one  man,  on  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  On<- 
tario,  along  the  frontiers,  and  among  the  quiet  hollows  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  —  that  the  incidents  occurred  which  I  am  abou( 
to  relate. 

A  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  which  tribe  had  returned  to  its  old  home 
upon  the  Maumee,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  the 
Iroquois  and  Miami  confederacy,  instead  of  joining  Pontiac,  who 
commanded  at  the  north,  went  with  some  of  his  warriors  to  the  aid 
of  the  Shawanese,  then  living  upon  the  Scioto.  He  was  a  man  much 
resembling  Logan,  so' celebrated  ten  years  later  —  calm,  stern  ;  in 
peace  kindly,  but  in  war  a  true  Indian  ;  of  vast  personal  strength, 
and  commanding  energies,  he  led  wherever  he  went.  Many  a  mo- 
ther, during  the  terrible  summer  of  *63,  started  at  the  howl  of  the 
watch-dog,  and  listening,  thought  she  heard  the  dreaded  voice  of  the 
Deep-river,  as  the  Wyandot  chief  was  called  ;  and  many  a  mother 
did  hear  that  voice.  He  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  for  extermination, 
and  he  spared  not  age,  or  sex,  or  beauty,  or  courage.  Forty  scalps, 
that  autumn,  stretched  upon  twigs,  were  drying  in  the  air  at  his 
wigpvam  door. 

Yet  the  Deep-river  had  spared  one.  In  a  narrow  valley  near  the 
Green-briar,  not  far  from  the  now  fashionable  White  Sulphur  Spring, 
dwelt  a  little  family  of  four,  who,  when  they  heard  in  April  of  th« 
peace  that  hod  been  concluded  between  France  and  England,  thanked 
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God  that  their  dangers  were  now  over ;  that  they  might  now  sow  and 
reap  in  safety.  Four  months  passed  by,  and  but  one  of  the  circle 
remained  alive.  He  was  a  boy,  about  ten  years  old  ;  a  true  back- 
woodsman —  bold,  resolute,  quick,  and  fearless.  When  the  savages 
burst  into  his  father's  cabin,  and  the  Wyandot  chieftain,  throwing 
open  the  door  of  their  sleeping- room,  buried  his  tomahawk  in  the 
old  man's  brain,  the  boy  Emanuel  had  caught  down  a  pistol  from 
the  shelf,  and,  standing  upon  the  bed,  dealt  the  Indian  a  blow  across 
the  eyes  that  he  felt  for  weeks.  His  followers  would  have  tortured 
the  child,  but  the  Deep-river  said :  '  No  !  he  is  Indian  ;  he  shall  live.' 

So  the  boy  remained  through  the  fall,  among  the  many  captives 
that  thronged  the  Indian  towns  upon  the  Scioto,  most  of  whom  were 
afterward  delivered  up  to  Col.  Bouquet ;  and  early  in  the  winter  of 
'64  was  taken  by  the  Wyandot  to  his  own  country ;  for  the  chief  saw 
that  the  efforts  of  the  red  men  would  be  in  vain.  Fort  Pitt  had  been 
relieved,  and  Pontlac  had  been  foiled  at  Detroit.  Dark  and  gloomy 
were  the  thoughts  of  both  captor  and  captive,  as  they  journeyed  to 
the  frozen  home  of  the  Wyandots. 

While  Emanuel  had  been  among  the  other  white  children,hehadnot 
realized  his  losses,  but  when  he  reached  the  villages  on  the  Maumee, 
and  saw  about  him  only  the  grim  features  of  the  warriors,  the  scowl- 
ing squaws,  and  the  dark  faces  of  the  Indian  boys,  he  felt  that  he  had 
indeed  lost  all  he  once  clung  to,  and  his  buoyant  spirit  drooped  at 
length.  So  one  evening  he  came  home,  and  sitting  down  at  the  feet  of 
the  Deep-river,  who  was  musing  bitterly  over  the  embers,  he  said : 
*  Chief,  I  have  no  father ;  will  you  be  my  father  ]*  The  heart  of  the 
Indian  was  touched,  and  he  determined  to  adopt  as  his  own  the  son 
of  the  man  he  had  murdered. 

While  the  Wyandot  warriors  had  been  gone  to  the  war,  a  new 
dweller  had  built  his  wigwam  in  their  village.  It  was  a  Jesuit  priest, 
named  Du  Quesne,  a  relative,  I  think,  of  the  old  governor.  He  was 
young,  ardent,  full  of  faith,  and  void  of  all  worldliness.  Upon  the 
banks  of  the  little  Rhone-stream  that  sung  by  his  father's  door,  he 
had  read  of  the  labors  of  the  Catholics  in  China,  India,  and  America, 
among  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  mighty  lakes  of  Canada ; 
and  his  quick  spirit  had  been  wrought  to  that  point  that  crowns  and 
kingdoms,  wealth,  power,  and  fame  were  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
against  the  sufferings  and  labors,  the  trials  and  glories,  of  a  mis- 
sionary. And  now  that  he  was  amid  those  trials,  he  walked  as  one 
worthy  of  them  ;  and  so  kindly,  so  loving,  so  true,  were  all  his  words 
and  ways,  that  the  young  Wyandot  women,  who  understood  but  one 
word  in  ten,  came  with  their  children  and  listened  to  him,  as  we  listen 
to  a  sweet  song  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

But  the  Deep-river  was  no  woman  ;  and  when  he  heard,  at  bis  re- 
turn, of  the  hold  Father  Louis  had  taken  on  the  affections  of  his 
people,  he  would  almost  have  driven  him  from  the  village,  had  he  not 
been  French,  the  foe  of  his  foe ;  for  he  felt  as  Red  Jacket  felt  and 
said,  in  after  years :  *  If  you  wish  us  well,  keep  away;  do  not  disturb 
us  ;  we  like  our  religion,  and  do  not  want  another.' 

I  have  said  that  the  Wyandot  chief  meant  to  adopt  the  boy 
Emanuel ;  and  though  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  were  still  dolayedy 
be  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  as  a  son  expected  him  to  fear  and  obey 
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him.  But  the  Virginia  lad  was  little  disposed,  at  timesy  to  do  any 
one's  will  but  his  own,  and  his  Indian  father  then  punished  him,  In- 
dian fashion  —  broke  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  thrust  him  in.  Such  treat- 
ment brought  on  contests,  and  the  contests  produced  ill-feeling.  The 
young  Long-knife,  as  his  red  play-mates  called  him,  was  hot  and 
quick,  and  the  Deep-river  was  one  who  would  be  obeyed. 

Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  the  Wyandot,  thinking  he  was  ruin- 
ing the  boy  by  too  great  mildness,  pulled  forth  a  buflalo  thong,  and 
gave  him  a  scourging,  that  went  through  muscles  and  bones  to  the 
soul  itself.  Noon  came,  and  Emanuel  was  not  in  the  wigwam. 
Night  came,  and  still  he  was  not  in  the  wigwam.  The  chief 
needed  to  reflect  but  one  moment,  and  his  own  feelings  told  him 
that  the  beaten  child  had  left  his  lodge.  The  mind  of  the  sa- 
vage is  like  a  nicely-poised  weight,  and  for  a  while  the  Deep-river 
balanced  between  admiration  and  enmity;  aifection  stronger  than 
ever,  and  more  deadly  hate. 

The  boy  had,  as  he  supposed,  left  him  full  of  the  agony  and  impo- 
tence of  boyish  resentment.  He  had  seen,  while  at  play,  another 
white  face  in  the  village,  and  went  at  once  to  the  hut  of  the  Jesuit. 
His  story  was  soon  made  intelligible  to  one  that  read  English  as  well 
as  Father  Louis  did,  and  they  slept,  that  night,  side  by  side. 

With  the  first  dawning  of  day,  the  Wyandot  chief  was  abroad. 
His  mind  balanced  no  longer.  *It1vas  the  part  of  a  squaw  to  spare 
him  as  I  did,*  he  said.  *  The  Great  Spirit  is  angry;  he  would  smell 
the  blood  of  the  Long-knife.'  He  stood  for  an  instant  in  the  centre 
of  the  Indian  town  ;  then,  with  unerring  instinct,  went  straight  to 
the  Frenchman's  door. 

Emanuel  lay  upon  the  arm  of  his  new  protector,  dreaming  of  that 
quiet  vale  upon  the  Green-briar,  where  he  had  chased  butterflies  with 
his  sisters,  and  where  the  bones  of  those  sisters  now  whitened  in  the 
rains  of  winter.  Suddenly  the  dim  light  of  morning  broke  through 
the  opened  door,  and  was  hid  again  by  the  form  of  the  Deep-river. 
He  bent  over  the  sleepers,  and  seeing  it  to  be  as  he  supposed,  shook 
the  priest  by  the  arm. 

*  What  want  you  V  said  Du  Quesne,  alarmed,  and  half  awake.  The 
Wyandot  pointed  to  the  child,  who,  with  pale  cheek,  but  set  teeth, 
drew  back  from  his  dreaded  father.  The  Frenchman  shrugged,  and 
shook  his  head. 

'  He  is  my  son!'  said  the  savage,  sternly. 

'  Those  words  drove  fear  from  Emanuel's  heart,  for  the  night  of 
his  father's  death  was  fresh  before  his  mind.  '  It 's  a  lie  !'  he  said, 
'you  murdered  my  father —  you  stole  me  I' 

*  Shall  I  take  him  V  said  the  Deep-river,  calmly. 
'  For  what  V  asked  the  doubting  priest. 

*  Death  !'  was  the  brief,  but  all-comprehending  answer. 

'  Never !  I  will  die  myself  sooner  1'  said  the  Jesuit,  his  clear  eye 
dilating. 

*  It  is  well !'  —  and  the  chief  turned  on  his  heel  as  he  spoke. 


It  lacks  half  an  hour  of  full  noon.  The  Indian  children  have  left 
their  sports  on  the  frozen  river,  and  stand  silent  about  the  door  of 
the  council-house.    The  warriors  are  met  in  judgment ;  the  club, 
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"whose  blow  upon  th^  earth  is  the  note  for  death,  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  great  war-chief,  the  Deep  river.  Opposite  are  the  pale  priest, 
and  the  wondering  but  undaunted  boy  Emanuel. 

An  aged  Wyandot  chief  rises,  a  long-tried  friend  of  the  French. 
'  Brother,'  he  says,  '  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  My  father  over 
the  big  water  fought,  and  his  red  children  with  him ;  but  the  Long- 
knives  were  strong,  and  my  father  fell  asleep.  Then  his  red  chU- 
dren  fought  alone;  they  took  many  scalps;  they  took  prisoners; 
they  drank  the  life-blood  of  my  father's  enemies.     Was  this  wrong  1 

'  My  father  has  a  religion,  and  worships  the  Great  Spirit  in  a  way  of 
his  own.      The  Long-knives  hate  his  religion ;  I  have  heard  that  they 
killed  the  friends  of  my  father,  because  they  prayed  with  him.     Was  • 
it  a  lying  bird  that  told  me  this  1 

*  Brother !  The  boy  you  hold  by  the  hand,  hates  my  father's  reli- 
gion, and  would  shed  his  blood.  Look !  does  not  my  brother  put  a 
rattlesnake  in  his  bosom  ] 

'  Brother  1  Our  chief  would  crush  that  snake,  but  he  will  not  tear 
it  from  him  that  shelters  it ;  he  will  crush  both  together.  He  tells 
us  my  brother  wills  it  so. 

'  See  !  when  the  sun  is  on  this  line,  it  is  noon.  Till  then,  my  brother 
may  think  if  he  will  yet  hold  the  reptile;  or  he  may  show  us  why  he 
holds  it.  When  it  is  noon,  the  club  must  go  round,  and  my  brother 
will  live  or  die,  as  the  council  pleases.' 

For  some  moments  the  breath  of  the  Jesuit  came  too  fast  for  his 
feelings  to  find  words ;  but  his  enthusiasm  was  too  pure,  too  deep,  to 
let  the  weak  body  rule  long ;  and,  dropping  the  English  boy's  hand, 
and  throwing  back  his  robe,  he  answered  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

*  Warriors,'  he  said,  *  I  had  thought  you  brave ;  I  had  heard  of 
bold  deeds  done  by  you;  but  I  must  have  erred.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Senecas  that  did  these  things ;  and  the  Wyandots  sit  at  home,  and 
spill  the  blood  of  priests  and  children  I  No  1  —  no  you  say  1  What 
means  this  council  ?  Is  not  the  Deep-river  strong  enough  to  tear 
this  boy  from  me,  if  he  wishes  him]  Does  he  fear  a  white  man,  that 
he  does  not  do  it  1  Let  him  do  it,  and  he  shall  see  that  I  can  die  in  the 
boy's  cause ! 

'  But  my  brother  says  the  boy  is  my  enemy.  Then  why  did  he 
come  to  me  for  help  \  No  human  being  is  my  enemy,  that  asks  my 
assistance ;  red  or  white,  man  or  child.  I  care  not  what  tongue  he 
speaks,  or  what  dress  he  wears ;  if  he  is  helpless,  he  is  my  friend. 

*  My  brother  says  this  boy  hates  his  father's  religion,  my  religion. 
Does  my  brother  care  for  that  religion  1  —  and  if  not,  why  came  I  to 
this  place  ]  To  make  him  care  for  it.  I  love  him,  though  he  know 
nothing  of  it ;  I  love  him,  even  though,  in  his  ignorance,  he  hate  it. 
My  brother  worships  the  Master  of  Life,  and  I  worship  him,  and  this 
child  worships  him  ;  more  than  that  1  care  not  to  know.  You,  my 
brother,  and  I,  have  one  father  in  France,  and^  so  we  are  brothers, 
though  we  dress  differently,  live  differently,  and  speak  not  the  same 
language  ;  and  you,  and  I,  and  this  boy,  have  one  Father  in  Heaven  ; 
and  let  us  differ  in  other  things  as  we  may,  we  are  brothers  still.  It 
is  enough !  He  is  helpless,  and  is  my  friend  ;  he  is,  like  me,  a  child 
of  the  G-reat  Spirit,  and  as  such,  I  will  die  for  him !" 

Five,  ten,  firteen  minutes  passed,  and  not  a  word  more  was  spoken 
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in  that  assembly.  Then  the  hands  of  the  priest  were  bound  together, 
and  a  belt  drawn  over  his  eyes.  That  was  the  moment  of  agony. 
In  the  darkness  of  that  moment,  his  father's  cottage  rose  before  him, 
and  he  saw  the  old  man  kneeling,  and  heard  his  prayer  for  the  cho- 
sen and  best  beloved  one  in  the  wilderness.  Then,  indeed,  was 
the  heart  of  the  missionary  faint.  All  that  he  had  labored  for,  and 
looked  forward  to,  was  in  that  moment  to  be  lost  forever.  But  the 
hand  of  Emanuel  sought  his  again,  and  the  touch  was  relief.  He 
felt  that  he  died  for  a  great  principle,  and  that  his  death  would  not 
be  in  vain  ;  that  he  was  about  gaining,  not  losing,  what  he  had  labored 
for,  and  looked  forward  to. 

The  word  passed  that  it  was  noon.  The  belt  fell  from  the  Jesuit's 
eyes,  and  before  him,  with  a  keen  and  polished  knife,  stood  the 
Deep-river. 

*  Is  my  brother  yet  strong  V  said  the  chieftain. 

*He  is  stronger  than  ever,  Wyandot,*  replied  the  ready  victim ; 
*he  rejoices  to  die  for  an  enemy,  and  one  that  hates  his  faith.  He 
might  talk  Christianity  for  years,  and  your  ears  be  deaf;  but,  see !  he 
dies  for  a  stranger  and  foe !  This  is  a  sermon  that  will  sink  into 
your  hearts,  though  it  were  stone.     Strike  V 

The  blade  descended,  but  it  was  to  cut  the  bonds,  not  to  pierce  the 
heart. 

*My  brother/  said  the  Indian,  *  is  no  coward.  He  has  spoken 
good  words.  He  has  acted  like  a  man.  We  believe  the  Great  Spirit 
has  whispered  wisdom  in  his  ear.  Look !  my  brother  is  free  ;  the 
boy  of  the  Long-knives  is  free ;  they  may  go !      The  Deep-river 

will  shed  no  blood  this  day.'  J.  H.  P. 


DEATH. 


A    PARAPHRASE    OP'DBATH,'    BY    THE    AUTHOR    OP    'LACOM.' 


Thou  King  of  Terrors  !  better  terived 

The  terror  chief  of  kings ; 
Like  them,  what  art  thou  but  anancie, 

If  stripped  of  outward  things? 
The  grief,  the  conflict,  and  the  pain^ 

These,  these  belong  to  life ; 
The  tempest  hers,  the  mandate  thine. 

That  instant  stills  the  strife. 

The  slimy  worm,  the  mouldering  vault. 

The  ghastly  grinning  head, 
These,  these  with  freezing  horror  chill 

The  living —  not  the  dead. 
But  wretched  man,  of  fnbled  woes 

Or  fancied  fears  the  prey, 
Thy  coming  dreads,  yet  blindly  bears 

What's  heavier,  thy  delay  ! 

Enough  we  know  to  make  the  best 

Lifers  giftless  gift  decry, 
But  not  enough  on  death  to  gaze 

With  Calo^  Roman  eye. 
Hence,  still  life's  batterea  bark  we  steer. 

Of  doubts  or  fears  the  sport ; 
Would  fain  the  tempest  fly,  but  dread 

More  than  the  storm  the  port ! 
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THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  AND  THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *THB  TIOBS  OP  THB  OCEAN  AND  TBB  GULF  fTKBAM.' 


It  has  been  recorded  as  the  opinion  of  that  enlightened  reyolu- 
lionary  patriot,  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  old  American 
Congress,  that  at  some  former  but  very  remote  period  of  time,  all  that 
large  part  of  the  earth  known  as  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  a  continuous  and  connected  por- 
tion of  North  and  South  America,  the  whole  comprising  one  vast 
continent.  Singular  as  this  suggestion  may  now  appear,  abundant 
reasons,  which  to  my  mind  seem  unanswerable  ana  conclusive,  can 
be  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  position.  The  numerous 
earthquakes  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
accounts  of  which  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  my  read- 
ers, and  which  have  been  felt  from  near  St.  Genevieve,  on  the 
Mississippi,  to  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  (a  large  portion  of 
which  city  was  destroyed,  and  several  thousand  people  buried  in 
the  ruins,)  show  incontestably,  that  for  an  extent  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles,  this  immense  region  reposes  on  materials  that  shield 
it  from  the  destructive  explosions  of  hidden  but  eternal  fires.  How 
long  they  are  to  remain  in  subjection,  or  whether  there  will  be  par- 
tial irruptions  merely,  can  only  be  known  when  years  shall  have  rolled 
on,  and  are  numbered  with  those  beyond  the  flood. 

But  that  wonderful  revolutions  have  heretofore  taken  place  in  this 
grand  division  of  the  world,  wo  have  numerous  proofs.  The  whole 
western  hemisphere  abounds  with  these  proofs.  North  America 
itself  is  full  of  them.  The  passages  of  our  great  Atlantic  rivers 
through  granite  mountains,  furnish  indisputable  evidence  in  point ; 
nor  is  it  less  evident  that,  anterior  to  these  disruptions,  the  extensive 
valleys  beyond  them  embosomed  lakes  of  corresponding  dimensions. 
This  leads  me  more  particularly  to  the  object  I  had  in  view,  namely, 
to  make  some  observations  and  offer  some  opinions  concerning  that 
portion  of  America  which  is  spread  out  to  an  almost  limitless  distance 
west  of  the  Alleghany  ridges,  and  now  even  familiarly  known  as  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  A  valley  indeed  !  — and  such  an  one  as  has 
no  parallel  on  the  earth.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  not  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  at  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred.  In  attempting  to  grasp  dimensions  of 
such  magnitude,  the  mind  loses  its  comprehensive  scope,  and  falls 
back  on  itself,  overwhelmed  and  powerless.* 


*  An  eloquent  western  writer,  Dr.  T.  N.  Caulkins,  has  recently  drawn  a  forcible 
sketch  of  the  changes  which  will  be  effected  in  tiie  Great  West^  in  the  short  apace  of 
fifty  years.  No  one  who  bears  in  mind  that  the  boldest  flights  of  the  imagination 
fifty  years  ago,  could  scarcely  have  been  equal  to  the  reality  at  the  present  hour,  but 
must  regard  the  prophecy  as  one  based  only  upon  rational  premises.  Dr.  Fraioeun 
was  pronounced  '  wild,'  when,  in  the  old  Congress,  he  predicted  that  in  sixty  years 
Ohio  would  have  a  population  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  half  that  time,  his  pre- 
diction was  exceeded  more  than  ten  fold.  'What,'  says  Dr.  Caulkins,  *  will  this, 
Union  he,  fifty  years  from  this  day?  The  cloud  by  day,  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  for 
the  world  to  follow  in  their  march  of  civilization  and  refinement!  The  morning  of 
1887  will  dawn  upon  this  nation  doubled  in  extent,  with  Michigan  and  Iowa  as  the  cen- 
tre of  civilization,  and  th**  unbeaotten  states  of  Oregon,  Bfaccdon,  Columbia,  and  Pa- 
cificus,  stretching  along  the  ocean,  called  the  Pacific  States,  with  another  tier  of  sister- 
hood lyiug  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  the  name  of  the  Middle  or  Mountain  States 
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The  indications  that  the  entire  country  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Chippewan  or  Rocky  Mountains,  was  once  covered  by  an  im« 
mense  ocean,  are  without  number.  That  the  whole  partakes  of  an 
alluvial  character,  is  belieyed  by  all  intelligent  persons,  who  are  ac- 

Siuainted  with  it  Of  this  fact  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  Pto- 
essor  Dbaks,  of  Cincinnati,  a  gentleman  alike  distinguished  for 
ffenius  and  liberal  acquirements,  is  known  to  have  expressed  such  a 
belief,  repeatedly ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  person  west  of  the 
mountains,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  more  deference.  His  qualifi* 
cations  fit  him  in  an  eminent  degree  to  decide  on  such  a  matter ;  and 
the  enlightened  views  he  has  heretofore  given  to  the  public,  on 
various  subjects  of  natural  history,  are  sufficient  to  confirm  this 
assumption. 

The  position  which  I  assume,  then,  is  this :  There  was  a  great 
ocean  hemmed  in  by  prodigious  mountains.  The  southern  boundary 
might  have  been  a  corresponding  line  with  the  island  of  Cuba,  ex- 
tending across  what  is  now  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  and  meeting  probably 
at  Yucatan.  I  refer  to  this  point,  because  it  is  the  most  prominent 
one  in  Central  America ;  and  because,  from  its  position,  projecting 
far  into  the  sea,  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  there  might  have 
been  a  connecting  link  between  them,  and  that  here  was  the  south- 
em  limit  of  this  most  extraordinary  inland  ocean.  This  line  is,  of 
course,  imaginary  ;  but  that  such  a  barrier  existed,  either  there  or 
somewhere  contiguous  to  it,  can  scarcely  be  disputed. 

If,  then,  we  assume  the  hypothesis  that  the  two  continents  were 
connected,  in  the  way  suggested,  we  have  boundless  scope  for  the 
imagination.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  Domingo,  to  the 
coast  of  New  Spain,  or  Isthmus  of  Darien,  cannot,  I  should  think, 
be  less  than  fourteen  hundred  miles  ;  and  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  it  appears  to  me  the  distance  is  quite  as  great.  Ac- 
cording to  the  position  I  have  assumed,  and  which  was  understood  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Thompson,  all  this  vast  area  must 
have  been  submerged  and  shattered  to  pieces,  by  long-smothered 
volcanoes,  which  at  length  burst  forth  with  tremendously  convulsive 
throes,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  numerous  islands  now  familiarly 
known  to  us    If,  moreover,  we  are  to  imagine  —  and  the  supposition 


What  now  are  known  as  the  Western,  will  then  receive  the  appellation  of  the  Eastern 
StatM ;  while  the  Western  will  be  those  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Splendid 
cities  will  then  exist,  where  now  the  Indian,  the  lord  of  the  dark  forest  around  him, 
lies  down  upon  his  copper  face,  dreaming  of  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  his  fatbersL 
with  whom  must  soon  dwell  the  whole  human  race.  On  that  day  a  mere  handiful  will 
be  found  Ungering  on  the  borders  of  the  great  deep  that  must  at  length  engulf  them : 
Where  then  will  t^  the  capital  of  this  Union  7  Possibl  v  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missisnppi. 
St.  Louis  may  be  the  favored  spot,  or  even  the  unbroken  wilderness  still  farther  West, 
In  view  of  a  spectacle  so  full  of  national  glory,  well  might  our  fiivorite  bard  ex- 
claim: 

•  Who  shAll  ptaee 

A  limit  to  tho  f iant*s  uncbainad  atreofth. 
Or  curb  his  •wiftnoM  in  the  forward  r«e« : 
Far,  lika  tha  con«t'«  way  throof  h  isSaita  apMe, 
Stretehea  the  lone,  antravellad  path  of  lif  bt, 
Into  iba  daptha  or  afaa ;  wa  may  trace, 
Diataat,  the  brif  btaoing  f  lory  of  ila  fllf  kt. 
Till  the  racadiof  rays  era  loat  to  haniaa  aif  kt.'  ^oa.  Kjiick 
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seems  altogether  ratioDal,  that  this  immense  territory  was  full  of  in- 
habitants, having  probably  its  numerous  towns  and  cities^  and  abound- 
ing in  riches,  refinements,  and  the  arts,  we  feel  it  to  be  a  theme 
calculated  to  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  astonishment  and 
wonder.  It  was  probably  the  most  awful  event  that  ever  took  place 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  must  have  led  to  greater  physical 
changes  than  any  other,  since  the  memorable  and  righteous  decree 
that  swept  the  earth  with  the  deluge.  That  such  was  the  fact,  is  a 
conviction  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  and  brings  forcibly  to 
recollection  the  vivid  conception  of  the  poet  Cowper,  who  shows 
the  fearful  effect  of  omnipotent  power : 

'  When  God  perfonns, 


tTpon  the  trembling  stage  of  his  own  works, 
His  dreadful  part  alone.' 

What  connexion  there  might  have  been  between  these  suppositions 
and  the  depopulation  of  Central  America,  whose  long  desolate  cities 
and  solitary  places  have  struck  the  eye  of  travellers  with  such  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  and  of  which  we  have  very  lately  had  such 
lively  descriptions,*  must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  It  would  seem 
by  no  means  extravagant  to  suppose,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
narrow  link  now  connecting  the  two  continents,  were  either  buried 
under  their  ruined  walls,  or  driven  away  by  the  distressing  calamity 
that  pursued  and  overwhelmed  them.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
probability  that  the  throes  and  convulsions  may  have  been  long  con- 
tinued, as  was  the  case  recently  on  the  Mississippi,  carrying  dismay 
and  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all. 

Many  long  centuries,  probably  several  thousand  years,  must  have 
passed,  as  is  evinced  from  the  present  aspect  of  things,  since  the  oc- 
currence of  those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  divine  wilL 
The  immediate  consequence  of  all  these  convulsive  movements 
of  the  elements,  so  astounding  and  destructive  to  former  generations, 
was  the  draining  of  that  boundless  region,  that  natural  garden  of  the 
world,  the  magnificent  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  How- 
ever calamitous  may  have  been  such  consequences  to  others,  those  of 
the  present  generation  can  easily  perceive  the  wisdom  of  the  decree 
that  accomplished  so  great  a  change.  Countless  ages  were  required  to 
clothe  this  virgin  soil  with  such  preeminent  beauty  and  unnumbered 
charms,  as  now  fill  the  eye  of  the  enraptured  beholder.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  delijghful,  the  richest,  and  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth, 
but  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  at  least  a  hundred  millions* 
Even  now,  at  distant  intervals, 


*  Wide  the  wood  recedes, 


And  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  realms  are  tilled; 
The  land  is  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads  t 
Streams  numberless,  that  many  a  fountain  feeds, 
Shine  disembowered,  and  give  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters ;  the  full  region  leads 
New  colonies  forth,  that  towara  the  western  seas, 
Spread  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal  trees  I' 

The  human  powers,  with  all  their  interesting  exhibitions  and  higher 
attributes,  will  here,  in  all  likelihood,  reach  the  highest  possible  at- 

*  See  arttclet  on  '  American  Antiqui}^'  in  the  Kmxckbabockbb  Maqazukm. 
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tainment.  The  arts  and  sciences  will  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  perfection,  and  will  here  unfold  all  their  brilliant  evidences  of  utility 
and  grandeur.  They  are  already  transplanted  hither,  and  are  taking 
deep  root;  and  farther  time,  with  the  multiplied  population  that  wifi 
soon  throng  those  extensive  borders,  will  carry  them  to  rapid  maturity. 
The  pure  religion  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  will  follow  close  in  the 
train,  and  even  now  holds  a  powerful  and  happy  sway.  It  will  not  be 
less  ennobling  in  its  effects,  than  gratifying  to  those  who  are  pure  in 
heart ;  spreading  its  glorious  mantle  over  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
who  profess  its  faith,  and  giving  the  light  and  consolation  of  the  gos- 
pel to  every  inhabitant 

Amonff  the  numerous  advantages  and  attractions  which  entice  the 
enterprismg  adventurer  to  a  land  so  favored,  will  be  found  one  of  a  pro- 
minent and  important  character.  It  forms  a  peculiar  feature,  having 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  any  other  section  of  the  globe.  This 
relates  to  the  splendid  rivers  which  are  almost  without  number,  and 
which,  for  thousands.of  miles,  fertilize  and^beautify  it,  in  every  direc- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  length  of  these  rivers,  and  the  immeasura- 
ble floods  of  water  they  discharge,  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn 
that  in  any  instance  does  the  largest  and  longest  of  them  exceed  in 
any  one  place  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Even  this  is  very  rare ; 
for  the  mighty  Mississippi  itself,  in  its  average  width,  is  not  over  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Few  of  the  other  rivers  exceed  half  a  mile,  and 
most  of  them  are  considerably  less.  So  uniform  are  they  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  so  gentle  are  their  general  currents,  that  they  are  ren- 
dered navigable  by  steam-boats  almost  to  their  sources. 

Who  does  not  perceive  in  all  this  the  evidences  of  kindness  and 
benignity  ?  Who  does  not  see  the  clear  marks  of  exalted  wisdom 
and  unbounded  liberality  ?  Who  does  not  comprehend,  that  in  the 
uniform  narrowness  and  gentleness  of  these  noble  rivers,  are  found 
increased  conveniences,  and  an  essential  diminution  of  dangers! 
Without  these  clearly-defined  advantages,  much  of  their  utility, 
which  is  every  where  the  leading  attribute  in  the  works  of  nature, 
would  have  been  lost.  But  the  whole  is  formed,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
the  express  view  to  the  accommodation  of  a  people  who  should  have  a 
safe  and  easy  intercourse  with  each  other ;  whose  rational  enjoyments 
should  be  extensively  multiplied ;  and  who  should  be  zealously  de- 
voted to  the  noblest  and  most  useful  pursuits. 

Another  strongly-marked  characteristic  of  this  vast  domain,  is 
visible  in  its  general  smooth  and  level  surface,  surpassing  in  this  res- 
pect probably  all  other  countries.  Its  fair  face  b  no  where  disfigured 
Dy  lofty,  shaggy,  and  broken  ridges  ;  there  are  no  sandy  plains,  of 
interminable  length  ;  no  unfathomable,  yawning,  and  impassable 
gulfs,  restricting  intercourse,  and  multiplying  difficulties ;  nor  any 
other  insurmountable  obstacles.  It  is  therefore  sing^ularly  adapted 
to  the  construction  of  those  noblest  monuments  of  a  free  people, 
commodious  rail-roads  and  canals,  those  eminently  useful  channels  of 
easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  communication. 

The  fertility  of  the  country  is  proverbial,  and  its  climate  is  known 
to  be  mild  and  salubrious.  Its  productions  are  most  abundant,  and 
infinitely  varied.  This  necessarily  results  from  its  prodigious  ex- 
tent, reaebing,  as  it  does,  almost  trom  the  torrid  to  the  extreme  of 
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the  frigid  zone — from  the  soft  ootton  and  sugar  clime  of  the  soath, 
to  the  dreary  and  inhoapitable  ranges  of  the  reindeer  and  polar  bear 
of  the  north. 

The  geological  attributes  are  in  man^  respects  ertraordinary. 
Minerals  of  the  most  useful  kinds,  and  without  limit,  are  known  to 
abound;  more  particularly  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  etc.  Woods,  of 
almost  every  yariety,  and  of  unsurpassed  beauty ;  marble,  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  which  is  exquisitely  variegated ;  and  the  coarser  but 
more  useful  articles  of  eranite,  freestone,  limestone,  and  all  other 
materials,  designed  for  the  ordinary  use  and  comfort  of  the  human 
family,  are  liberally  spread  in  every  direction,  through  those  teeming 
^d,  highly  favored  abodes. 


A    FRAGMENT. 


Safitt  and  ioy  go  with  yon  bounding  bark ! 
How  fearleaalT  she  bean  her  o'er  the  wavel 
Her  outspread  canvaas  swelUnff  to  the  breexe^ 
Dashing  the  white  apray  from  her  cleaving  prow, 
The  foaming  eddy  closing  in  her  wake : 
Safety  and  peace  be  with  the  bounding  bark, 
And  her  brave  freight  I    O  many  a  mother's  prayei^ 
For  her  lithe  sea-boy  on  the  bending  roast, 

iFear,  like  a  night-hag,  brooding  o'er  her  hopes,) 
!*oUows  yon  g^  ship  on  her  trackless  way  1 

Ocean  I  my  earliest  memories  are  of  thee : 
Hiy  soIitaiT  grandeur,  changeftd  moods, 
The  fairy  shsllops  on  thy  breast  upborne^ 
And  all  the  stately  ships  that  swept  thy  tide. 
We  dwelt  beside  the  sea.    There,  on  a  cU^ 
Darkly  o'ershadowed  by  a  jutting  crag, 
Where  far  below  hung  the  wild  sea-mew's  nest, 
And  lidffb  above  the  swooping  eagle's  eyrie, 
HavelTor  hours  reclined  m  idleness. 
And  listened  to  the  wild  and  voioeful 


How  glad  they  leaped,  those  frolic  waves,  at  morn. 
To  catch  the  sunbeams  mirthfully  upspringing, 
Like  merry  sprites^  disporting  joyously ; 
The  rocks  all  ringmg  to  their  jocund  shouts, 
To  join  their  elfin  revel  urging  me. 
Afar,  where  blended  dimly  sea  and  sky. 
Oft  as  I  marked  some  out-bound,  dashing  ship^ 
Careering  like  a  sea-bird  on  her  way, 
Some  Nereid^  floating  on  her  .silver  shell, 
Her  briffht  haur  streaming  out  upon  the  wind. 
Seemed  wreathing  up  her  white  arms  to  the  clifl( 
And  forth  my  heart  went  with  her  o'er  the  wave. 

Or  when  at  evening,  for  a  cooling  draught, 
The  sun  in  ocean  cupped  his  braien  shield ; 
And  the  loud  waves  came  booming  o'er  the  deepi 
Tossing  their  crests  as 't  were  against  the  sky, 
And  hurrying,  charging,  wildly  on  the  beach, 
A  warlike  band  of  Thtons  seemed  to  advanosb 
Sounding,  mid  dash  and  din,  their  wreathM  mill. 
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MUMBBft    OMS. 


*  Oh  give  me  the  moss-covered  backet  agamf 

When  people  talk  about  change,  and  the  fashion  of  cbangiiigy  in 
diifl  world  of  ours,  it  sounds  trite  enough.  Ever  and  again  some 
wanderer  comes  back  to  the  spot  whence  he  started  in  youth,  and 
exclaims  over  what  he  sees,  as  if  change  were  a  new  thing,  and  the 
people  who  have  staid  quietly  at  home,  and  seen  the  tide  of  affairs 
rising,  day  by  day,  to  its  new  marks,  are  ready  to  laugh  in  bis  face 
lor  making  such  an  ado  over  what  seems  to  them  so  natural  and  easy, 
and  in  no  wise  surprising.  But  there  is  something  in  this  basty  flit- 
ting of  familiar  things,  that  is  worth  exclaiming  over ;  and  particularly 
in  some  parts  of  our  country  the  rapidity  with  which  a  change  of 
aspect  is  effected,  passes  all  history  and  experience,  and  even  sober 
poetry.  Those  who  live  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  and  pace  oyer  side- 
walks, and  along  closely-built  walls  of  houses,  never  see  it ;  and  the 
people  of  our  country  towns  may  still  walk  over  the  scarcely  widened 
path  that  took  them  to  school,  and  not  see  it ;  but  suburbans,  who 
baye  been  trampled  upon  in  the  march  of  cities  country-ward,  can 
talk  about  change. 

*  Lots  for  sale  :  inquire  of ,'  says  an  officious  little  board 

at  the  end  of  a  long  row  of  newly-planted  stakes.  What  of  that  t 
Nothing,  but  that  I  remember  here  a  stony  lane,  so  steep  that  nothing 
passed  over  it  but  the  rushing  red  clay  waters,  after  a  rain,  or  stum* 
blingcows,  hurried  home  from  pasture,  and  I  miss  the  gay  barberry 
bushes  that  guarded  its  inaccessible  sides.  '  Paradise  Row.  Desirable 
lots  for  sale.'  What  of  that  ]  NolhioK*  but  that  to  level  it,  they 
have  smoothed  the  prettiest  dimpled  orchard  that  was  ever  moulded 
for  a  children's  play-ground.  Look  where  they  have  filled  up  '  the 
bowl,'  down  whose  green  sides  the  ripe  apples  rolled  from  the  trees 
on  the  top,  till  they  reached  the  huge  heap  in  the  centre,  from  wbicb 
we  made  our  selections !  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  sight  of  the  plough 
slowly  scooping  out  furrows  of  red  earth,  or  the  man  who,  with  folded 
arms,  directs  each  time  where  the  next  course  shall  be  run  across,  that 
I  should  stand  and  watch  the  process  ?  Let  me  tell  you  something 
about  that  rough,  rain-seamed  hill  they  are  taking  down  so  coolly. 
The  time  has  been  when  no  one  thought  it  defaced  the  fair  earth's 
surface.  As  I  stand  looking  at  it  now,  the  vision  of  what  it  was,  hovers 
over  it,  some  three  feet  elevated  in  air.  But  it  is  easy  for  my  fancy 
to  fit  it  with  a  foundation,  and  re-turf  and  re-plant  it,  till  I  can  stand  there 
again  in  the  home  of  my  childhood.  Let  me  shape  it  out  to  you,  if  I 
can,  with  these  few  trees  they  have  left,  and  the  roads,  (streets  they  are 
now,)  which  still  run  on  each  side,  leaving  it  still  a  sightly  corner 
place.  If  it  were  raised  again,  and  the  bank  on  the  sunny  south  side 
had  its  original  turfy  but  abrupt  slope  to  the  road,  while  a  supporting 
stone  wall,  of  six  or  eight  feet  height,  surmounted  by  a  white  fence, 
curved  around  the  comer,  and  ran  edong  the  eastern  front,  how  easily 
we  could  open  the  gate,  walk  up  the  rustic  stone  steps,  and  take  tfaa 
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gravelled  path  to  the  door.  Stop  with  me  at  the  gate,  and  I  will  make 
them  grow  again,  those  eoodly,  smooth-barked  cherry  trees,  in  each 
high  comer,  guardians  oi  the  entrance.  Often  have  the  flat-heads  of 
the  gate-posts  served  as  a  platform  to  the  branches,  when  they  were 
looking  black  and  heavy,  as  if  a  swarm  of  bees  had  lighted  on  them. 
These  sentinel  trees  belonged  to  a  range  that  stretched  around  both 
sides  of  the  house,  and  their  life  was  a  part  of  mine.-I  counted  time  by 
their  blossoming,  and  setting  to  fruit,  and  reddening,  till  the  boughs 
were  all  stripped,  and  then  I  dated  by  the  changes  on  the  pear-tree. 
That  patriarch  harvest-pear  tree !  How  has  irreverence  become  the 
sin  of  a  generation  that  could  lay  bare  its  aged  roots  !  Here  —  no, 
there,  it  must  have  stood.  Come  under  its  broad  shadow,  and  look 
up,  as  I  used  of  a  summer  night,  through  its  high  branches,  and  see  if 
you  can  tell  which  are  stars  and  which  are  pears.  What  an  influence 
that  old  tree  exerted  over  us,  even  in  our  slumbers ;  for  while  the 
fruit  lasted,  who  should  be  earliest  under  the  tree,  was  the  strife. 
Many  a  morning  have  my  foot-prints  been  the  first  on  the  wet  grass, 
that  I  might  triumph  over  an  apron  full.  Puritan  fathers  must  have 
hung  a  spell  upon  its  boughs,  for  now  it  is  cut  down,  we  sleep 
later.  But  the  pears,  the  pears  !  and  the  grand  shaking  time ! 
How  they  rolled  down  the  slope  of  the  yard,  and  over  the  fence  into 
the  road,  and  how  we  childishly  gloried  in  the  many  great  baskets- 
full  !  There  was  something  of  sublimity  in  such  abundance,  and  of 
a  fruit,  too,  that  wanted  nothing  but  juice  and  flavor ! 

Here  was  another  veteran,  the  old  plum-tree,  in  the  low  notch  of 
which  I  used  to  sit,  and  call  it  my  throne.  Their  stands,  not  to  be 
mistaken,  lopped  and  shorn  as  it  is,  the  venerable  apple-tree  that  bore 
the  swing.  What  merry  groups  has  that  good-natured  old  tree 
thrown  its  shadow  over,  as  if  it  loved  romping  and  frolic  !  Time  was 
when  we  held  a  circus  there.  Archie  turning  somersets,  and 
Mink,  the  black  cat,  performing  great  jumping  feats,  while  Ponto 
astonished  a  crowd  of  juveniles  by  more  than  canine  sagacity.  Up 
and  down  we  swung,  under  a  shower  of  apple  blossoms  —  sometimes 
taking  a  rough  rub  on  the  cheek  from  the  bark  of  the  sturdy  old  trunk. 
How  we  laughed,  when  the  apples  came  down  on  our  heads  !  Dearer 
yet  was  the  still  time,when  I  could  sit  there  alone,  and,  gently  swayed 
by  the  wind,  as  it  were,  give  myself  up  to  the  enchantment  of  a  story 
book.     That  was  to  be  '  lapped  in  Elysium.' 

Here  stood  the  summer  house,  covered  with  a  mysterious  lone, 
that  year  afler  year  baffled  my  penetration,  setting  thick  with  clusters 
that  never  came  to  fruit.  That  and  the  Magnumbonum  tree,  (that 
would  drop  all  its  great  plums,  touched  by  decay,  afler  I  had  watched 
them  swelling  and  swelling,  and  just  putting  on  the  purple,)  I  never 
could  be  friends  with.  Perhaps  they  were  teaching  me  my  first  les- 
sons of  mortality,  and  the  bleisting  of  human  hopes.  They  awed  me 
beyond  sociability. 

]But  there,  in  that  row  of  ragged  gooseberry-bushes,  is  something 
with  which  the  hens  and  I  were  familiar  to  gossiping,  suffering  our- 
selves to  be  scratched  twice  for  every  berry.  It  is  strange  that  it 
should  outlive  so  many  worthier  things,  and  be  so  green  and  thrifty 
yet.  It  shows  where  the  garden  fence  ran.  A  gate  opened  here,  and 
another  there,  and  then  the  paths  froin  each  met,  and  joined  company 
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forward.  The  space  between  was  a  semi-circular  flower-bed,  the 
pride  of  the  garden,  bordered  with  the  bright  little  strawberry  rose, 
and  filled  with  choice  bulbs.  An  immense  pedny  sat  in  the  centre,  to 
preside.  Each  side  of  the  long  walk  was  set  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
carefully  mated,  aptly  reminding  us  of  that  great  original  garden 
lesson,  '  not  good  to  be  alone.' 

I  am  dizzy  with  a  rainbow  in  my  head,  when  I  recall  all  those 
flowers,  as  distinct  and  as  dear  to  me  then,  as  the  friends  I  hare  found 
since.  Here  were  the  strawberry-beds.  What  a  broken  fence  shuta 
ofl*the  road!  Every  picket  was. in  its  place  once,  and  a  hedge  of 
currant  bushes  kept  side  by  side  with  it  for  its  whole  length.  I  used 
to  go  and  pick  currants  from  the  outside,  to  try  to  make  them  taste  as 
they  did  to  the  little  pilferers  going  home  from  school.  But  come 
out  from  the  garden,  for  it  sickens  me  to  see  nothing  left  of  all  but 
these  old  tufts  of  fleur-de-luce,  and  yellow  lilies.  Stop,  let  me  ga- 
ther one.  Let  us  keep  away  from  those  ploughing  people.  We  are 
safe  here.  All  this  was  a  mowing  lot.  Here  we  had  oUr  winter  sliding 
course,  and  here  our  freaks,  when  the  new  boy  sent  Irish  Thomas 
complaining  to  *  the  mistress.'  Here  was  the  debatable  ground, 
where  we  transacted  all  the  wilder  doings  that  might  not  be  brouffht 
nearer  the,  house,  the  scene  of  all  the  assault-and-battery  oases  t£at 
came  up  for  trial  in  the  maternal  court.  Here  the  boys  wrestled  out 
their  quarrels,  and  from  here  the  girls  always  came  back  sullen.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  shut  the  great  gate  on  subordination  and  good  order 
every  time  we  went  into  the  mowing  lot,  probably  because  we  were 
usually  forbidden  to  go  there,  and  laid  aside  the  character  of  good 
children  with  the  first  step. 

That  new  brick  house,  so  sweet  with  its  white  pillars,  stands  on  the 
▼ery  spot  where  our  bam  did.  But  come  away ;  time  would  fail  roe 
to  tell  of  our  gambols  there.  Shall  I  take  you  into  the  housel  Not 
through  the  wood-house,  by  the  back  door,  though  the  tall  white  rose- 
bushes, trained  up  to  upper  windows,  make  that  entrance  inviting 
enough.  Not  by  the  side  toward  the  garden,  through  the  glass  door, 
into  the  little  breakfast-room,  though  the  offsets  of  smooth  turf,  and 
the  lilacs  that  grew  in  the  shade,  made  this  pleasant  enough.  You 
must  go  quite  around  the  house,  and  enter  by  one  of  the  street  doors. 
If  you  were  totally  familiar,  you  might  go  in  at  the  south  side,  as  I 
did,  through  the  piazza.  I  would  show  you  beside  the  door,  the  rose- 
bush that  bore  both  red  and  white  flowers,  which  was  always  asso- 
ciated with  thoughts  of  that  parent  of  whom  1  recollected  nothing  so 
distinctly  as  the  process  of  this  grafting. 

You  might  throw  your  bonnet  and  booKS  upon  the  hall  table,  though 
the  moment  mother  saw  them,  you  would  be  called  to  put  them  m 
their  places.  How  much  a  New-England  mother,  and  an  orderly 
bringing  up,  are  worth,  let  those  who  have  looked  about  on  woman- 
kind, in  some  sections  of  our  country,  tell.  But  you  ought  to  go  in  at 
the  company  door,  up  the  gravel  walk,  stopping  to  gather  lilacs,  or 
snow-balls,  seringa,  and  roses  by  the  way,  and  lingering  long  enough 
on  the  door  steps  to  breathe  in  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  that 
wound  its  way  nearly  across  the  whole  front,  and  looked  in  at  every 
window. 

But  ah !  it  is  of  no  use,  if  I  could  do  it.     They  do  not  live  here 
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now.  It  is  a  scattered  family,  and  I  brought  yoa  on  a  vain  enand. 
But  before  we  go  away,  look  on  the  fair  prospect,  for  no  stranger 
eyer  turned  away  without  admiration.  Here,  separated  £rom  us  by 
a  little  winding  river,  and  a  yalley  of  green  fields  and  trees,  though 
ranges  of  white  houses  have  crept  up  almost  to  the  spot  where  we 
are  standing,  and  have  taken  away  this  rural  appearance  I  speak  of, 
is  a  fair  city,  with  spires  and  masts,  and  a  state-house  dome.  The 
setting  sun  is  flashed  back  from  innumerable  roofs  and  windows,  and 
the  vanes  on  those  white  steeples  fairly  bum.  If  you  could  have  seen 
it,  from  those  upper  windows,  when  the  red  bars  of  light  first  fell 
through  the  closea  shutters  on  our  white  walls,  and  we  looked  out  in 
the  fresh  meming  on  all  that  was  hidden  and  revealed  I  A  heavy  mist 
would  often  fill  the  valley,  and  spread  out  before  us  like  a  lake,  and 
then  islets  with  trees  would  peep  out,  and  one  prominent  object  of 
the  city  after  another,  till  from  hill  to  hill  all  stood  out  in  the  glad  yel- 
low light,  and  a  burst  of  song  and  sound  rose  simultaneously  m>m  the 
trees  and  the  chicken-yards. 

That  glittering  city  was  the  world  to  me,  once.  I  remember  well 
the  first  time  I  was  trusted  to  go  there  alone.  I  had  a  written  permis- 
sion to  leave  school  at  half-past  four,  and  I  took  care  that  every  body 
should  know  the  great  occasion.  It  was  to  buy  for  our  nurse  and 
myself  each  a  gay  new  fan.  And  I  put  on  airs  upon  the  strength  of 
something  so  important,  and  started,  not  in  glee,  for  it  was  too 
weighty  an  expedition,  but  with  high  hopes,  and  firm  resolve.  The 
half  mile  of  road  looked  dusty  and  immeasurably  long,  but  I  went  for- 
ward, planning  the  device  and  colors  of  my  purchase,  and  arranging 
what  I  must  say,  to  ask  for  it.  Alas  !  I  had  not  gone  half  the  dis- 
tance,  when  I  discovered  that  my  magical  little  silver  piece  was  lost, 
and  I  had  to  return  home  when  it  was  too  late  to  go  back.  Then 
the  mortification  of  having  no  fan  to  exhibit  to  the  expectant  crowd 
at  school !  The  elation  and  self-confident  energy,  the  perplexity 
and  final  despair,  which  made  up  the  history  of  that  errana,  were 
to  be  acted  over  in  many  of  my  later  attempts-  But  we  have  made 
these  men  stare  long  enough.     Come  away  I 


THE     oak's     PROGBESS. 

Thou  wast  a  bauble  once ;  a  cup  and  ball, 

Which  babes  mleht  play  with  ;  and  the  thjeriah  jajTi 

Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloin'd 

The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down, 

Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs. 

And  all  thine  embryo  vastness,  at  a  gulp. 

But  faith  thy  growth  decreed ;  autumnal  rain% 

Beneath  thy  parent-tree  mellowed  the  soil, 

Design'd  thy  cradle,  and  a  skipping  deer, 

With  pointed  hoof  dibbUng  the  glebe,  pre^Mur'd 

The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secure, 

Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through. 

Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast — king  of  the  woodsy 

And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art —  acavs 

For  owls  to  roost  in !  thou  hast  out  iri'd 

Thy  popularity,  and  art  become. 

(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  a  while,)  a  thing 

Forgotten  as  the  foUage  of  thy  youth  I 
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THR     DEAD     EAGLE. 

WKITTEN  AT  O&IN. 


■  V      THOMAS     CAMPICLL,     AUTHOR    OP     'PLEASUIIBS    OP     HOPE,'    BTC. 


Fallen  as  he  i8,  this  kinc  of  birds  still  seems 

Like  royalty  in  ruins.    Though  his  eyes 

Are  shut,  that  look  undazzled  on  the  sun, 

He  was  the  sultan  of  the  sky,  and  earth 

Paid  tribute  to  his  eyrie.    It  was  perched 

Higher.than  human  conqueror  ever  built 

His  bannered  fort.    Where  Atlas'  top  looks  o'er 

Zahara's  desert  to  the  eoiiator's  line, 

From  thence  the  winged  despot  marked  his  prey, 

Above  th'  encampments  of  the  Bedouins,  ere 

Their  watch-fires  were  extinct,  or  camels  knelt 

To  take  their  loads,  or  horsemen  scoured  the  plaiiT; 

And  there  he  dried  his  feathers  in  the  dawn, 

While  yet  th'  unwakened  world  was  dark  below. 

There 's  such  a  charm  in  natural  strength  and  powefi 

Thm  human  fancy  has  for  ever  paid 

Poetic  homage  to  the  bird  of  Jove. 

Hence,  'neatn  his  image,  Rome  arrayed  her  turms 

And  cohorts  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

And  figuring  his  flight,  the  mind  is  filled 

With  thoughts  that  mock  the  pride  of  wineless  man. 

True  the  carred  a<^ronaut  can  mount  as  high ; 

But  what 's  the  triumph  of  his  volant  art! 

A  rash  intrusion  on  the  realms  of  air. 

His  helm  less  vehicle,  a  silken  toy, 

A  bubble  bursting  in  the  thunder-cloud ; 

His  course  has  no  volition,  and  he  drifts 

The  passive  plaything  of  the  wind.    Not  such 

Was  this  proud  bird :  he  clove  the  adverse  storm, 

And  cuffed  it  with  his  wings.    He  stopped  his  fl^^ht 

As  easily  as  the  Arab  reins  his  steed. 

And  stood  at  pleasure  'ncath  Heaven's  zenith,  like 

A  lamp  suspended  from  its  azure  dome ; 

While  underneath  him  the  world's  mountains  lav 

Like  mole-hills,  and  her  streams  like  lucid  threads. 

Then  downward,  faster  than  a  falline  star, 

He  neared  the  earth,  until  his  shape  distinct 

Was  blackly  shadowed  on  the  sunny  ground; 

And  deeper  terror  hushed  the  wilderness, 

To  hear  bis  nearer  whoop.    Then,  up  agtUn 

He  soared  and  wheeled.    There  was  an  air  of  scom 

In  all  his  movements,  whether  he  threw  round 

His  crested  head  to  look  behind  him,  or 

Lay  vertical,  and  sportively  displayed 

The  inside  whiteness  of  his  wing  declined, 

In  gyres  and  undulations  full  of  grace, 

An  object  beautifying  Heaven  itself. 

He  -—  reckless  who  was  victor,  and  above 

The  hearing  of  then*  euns—  saw  fleets  engaged 

In  flaming  combat.   It  was  nought  to  him 

What  carnage,  Moor  or  Christian,  strewed  thehr  decks ; 

But  if  his  intellect  had  matched  his  wings, 

Methinks  he  would  have  scorned  man's  vaunted  power 

To  plough  the  deep;  his  pinions  bore  him  down 

To  Algiers  the  warlike,  or  the  coral  groves 

That  blush  beneath  the  green  of  Bona's  waves; 

And  traversed  in  an  hour  a  wider  space 
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Than  yonder  gallant  ship,  with  all  her  sails 
Wooing  the  winds,  can  cross  fix>m  mom  till  ere. 
His  bright  eyes  were  his  compass,  earth  his  chart, 
His  talons  anchored  on  the  stormiest  cliff, 
And  on  the  very  light-house  rock  he  perched, 
When  winds  churned  white  the  waves. 

The  earthquake's  self 
Disturbed  not  him  that  memorable  day, 
When,  o'er  yon  table-land,  where  Spain  had  bvilt 
Cathedrals,  cannoned  forts,  and  palaoes, 
A  palsy-stroke  of  Nature  snook  Oran, 
Turning  her  city  to  a  sepulchre. 
And  strewing  into  rubbish  all  her  homes; 
Amidst  whose  traceable  foundations  now, 
Of  streets  and  souares,  the  hyena  hides  himself. 
That  hour  beheld  him  fly  as  careless  o'er 
The  stifled  shrieks  of  thousands  buried  quick. 
As  lately  when  he  pounced  the  speckled  snake* 
Coiled  in  yon  mallows  and  wide  nettle-fields, 
That  mantle  o'er  the  dead  old  Spanish  town. 

Strange  is  the  hnagination's  dread  defight 

In  objects  linked  with  danger,  death,  and  pain ! 

Fresh  from  the  luxuries  of  polished  life, 

The  echo  of  these  wilds  enchanted  me ; 

And  my  heart  beat  with  Joy  when  first  I  heard 

A  lion's  roar  come  down  the  Lybian  wind. 

Across  yon  long,  wide,  lonely  inland  lake, 

Where  Koat  ne'er  sails  firom  homeless  shore  to  shore. 

And  yet  Numidia's  landscape  has  its  spots 

Of  pastoral  pleasantness  —  though  far  between^ 

The  village  planted  near  the  Maraboot's 

Round  roof  has  aye  its  feathery  palm  trees 

Paired,  for  in  solitude  they  bear  no  fruits. 

Here  nature's  hues  all  harmonize ;  fields  white 

With  alasum,  or  blue  with  bugloss  —  banks 

Of  glossy  fennel,  blent  with  tulips  wild, 

And  sunflowers,  like  a  garment  prankt  with  gold; 

Acres  and  miles  of  opal  asphodel. 

Where  sports  and  couches  the  black -eyed  gaxelle. 

Here,  too,  the  air  's  harmonious — deep-toned  doves 

Coo  to  the  fife-like  carol  of  the  lark ; 

And  when  they  cease,  the  holy  nightingale 

Winds  up  his  long,  long  shakes  of  ecstacy. 

With  notes  that  seem  but  the  protracted  sound 

Of  glassy  runnels  bubbling  over  rocks. 


^CONFESSION 


*Let  me  co»fbM  lo  Qoo,  and  »ave  my  chilling.* ->Olo  Amkcootb. 


CoNrsssiON,  like  physic,  mid  mortal  extremes, 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  concoctor, 
Is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  paticnt»it  seems. 

Though  not  quite  so  good  for  the  doctor. 

Hence  some  sphitnal  quacks,  in  attending  their  sick, 

On  the  virtues  insist  of  confessions  ; 
But  should  a  small  thorn  their  own  consciencet  prick. 

Their  sole  lenitive  pills  are  professions. 

As  to  tears  for  our  sins,  if  amendment  it  work, 

An  ounce-vial  full  ample  perhaps  is ; 
And  too  little  the  Heidelberg  tun,  if  there  lurk 

At  the  bottom  the  seeds  of  relapses. 
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PHRENOLOGY    MADE    EASY: 

Oft    A    PBW    PLAIN    THOUGHTS    ON    A    MUCH-ABU8BD    SCIBWCB. 


*  Resr  van  for  ay  caoaei  and  be  flileot  that  you  may  heart* 


Thb  phrenologist  was  but  a  common  observer  of  nature  ;  be  pos- 
sessed no  advantage  over  other  men ;  and  he  asserted  no  claim  upon  the 
mttention  of  the  world,  until,  after  the  minutest  observation  for  years, 
he  solved  the  great  mystery  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
The  puzzle  vanished  upon  the  announcement,  more  than  forty  years 
^S^f  ^y  the  illustrious  discovei^r  and  founder  of  the  science  of  pbre- 
nology,  that  each  faculty  and  sentiment  of  the  human  mind  had  its 
appropriate  organ  in  the  brain  ;  that,  other  things  being  eaual,  as  a 
general  truth,  upon  the  size  of  that  organ  depended  its  manifestation 
of  power ;  and  that,  as  a  result  from  these  premises,  the  mental  dis- 
positions of  men  depended  upon  the  organization  of  their  brain,  the 
size  and  relative  proportions  of  which  could  in  general  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy  during  life. 

No  new  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  did  the  phrenologist 
claim  to  have  discovered.  He  merely  traced  the  demonstration  of 
the  faculty  or  sentiment  to  its  source ;  he  '  put  his  finger  upon  the 
spot/  and  said, '  Here  I  have  discovered  the  seat  of  the  faculty  whose 
existence  was  before  admitted ;  here  is  the  source  of  those  waters  at 
whose  stream  all  have  drank  ;  liere  is  the  cause  whoso  effects  every 
body  knew  and  acknowledged ;  here  I  show  you  the  'local  habitation' 
of  that  to  which  you  have  already  given  a  '  name ;'  and  now  go  with 
me  through  the  examination,  and  among  the  millions  of  men,  let  us 
pursue  the  path  of  investigation,  and  note  the  physical  and  mental 
resemblances  among  the  different  individuals  of  the  human  race.* 
Thus  he  challenged  the  scrutiny  of  the  world,  and  appealing  to  facts, 
and  to  these  alone,  he  has  sustained  the  noble  and  interesting  truths 
he  at  first  proclaimed,  and  his  science,  now  emerged  from  its  rude 
elements,  and  grown  into  system,  is  admitted  to  rank  high  among  the 
various  branches  of  human  knowledge,  by  the  learned  of  all  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  earth. 

'  But  afler  all,  phrenology  is  immoral  in  its  tendency,  say  what  yoa 
will !'  So  the  objector  has  ceased  to  laugh,  and  commenced  a  dismal 
cry  against  our  most  excellent  philosophy.  Well,  then,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Why,  several  organs  possess  very  hard  names,  and  lead  to 
the  commission  of  very  naughty  deeds.  Gall  denominated  one  the 
organ  of  murder,  and  another  of  theft,  and  therefore  a  man  must 
murder  and  steal.  This  is  very  bad,  certainly  ;  and  worse,  too,  if 
there  was  no  murder  or  thef^  committed  before  the  day  of  Gall ;  but 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  world  knew  something  of  these  propensities 
before  the  doctor's  day,  although  they  did  not  know  exactly  where 
to  look  for  the  seat  of  them. 

Now  a  man  born  with  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  walk  as  gracefully  as  one  on  whose  limbs  sit  grace  and  fair 
Proportion ;  but  he  can  walk,  although  he  is  inclined  to  limp.     Well, 
tell  you  that  this  man  is  inclined  to  limp,  because  one  leg  is  shorter 
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than  the  other.  Am  I  to  be  blamed  for  having  discovered  the  cause 
of  his  lameness  ]  What  say  you  ?  Why,  that  I  ought  to  be  v^hipped 
for  the  discovery,  and  the  cripple  for  his  lameness  !  Ought  you  not 
rather  to  thank  me  for  the  discovery,  and  give  the  lame  man  a  crutchi 
True,  the  phrenologist  has  discovered  in  the  human  brain  an  organ 
v^hich  he  has  denominated  '  destructiveness  :'  its  ofnce  is  to  inspire 
energy;  its  over-manifestation, with  ill-balanced  sentiments,  may  lead 
to  the  killing  of  a  human  being ;  although,  well-regulated,  it  might 
only  lead  to  the  killing  of  snakes,  or  at  the  most  assist  a  respectable 
butcher  in  his  vocation  ;  and  with  benevolence  at  hand,  it  might  only 
produce  your  active  business  man,  who  will  have  every  thing  done 
m  season. 

So  large  acquisitiveness  may  lead  to  theft  or  cheating,  where  con- 
scientiousness is  defective ;  and  so  will  fire  bum  up  all  your  houses, 
without  water  to  check  the  flames.  The  materials  fur  good  and  evil 
pervade  the  universe.  Have  we  not  heat  and  cold,  pain  and  pleasure, 
the  fatal  poison  and  the  certain  antidote  1  There  is  no  good  but  may 
be  perverted  to  evil.  Man  has  not  a  sentiment,  propensity,  or  faculty, 
but  may  be  made  productive  of  good  ;  and  there  is  not  a  moral  evil 
in  human  society,  but  can  be  traced  to  the  abuse  of  a  good  propen- 
sity, or  the  neglect  of  a  good  sentiment,  or  faculty.  Cautiousness  is 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
life ;  but  by  an  over-manifestation,  or  improper  indulgence,  it  may 
whisper  to  the  general  in  the  hour  of  battle, 

'He  that  fights  and  runs  awiy, 
Muy  live  to  fight  another  day.' 

Self-defence  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  and  combativeness  and  de- 
structiveness are  the  ministers  of  that  law ;  but  should  they  turn  from 
resistance  to  aggression,  and  become  aggressors  —  from  their  proper 
attacks  upon  dangerous  beasts  and  reptiles,  and  destroy  the  innocent 
and  harmless  —  then  there  is  a  perversion  of  good  to  the  purposes 
of  evil,  and  the  moral  agent  who  thus  turns  aside,  is  held  responsible 
for  the  wrong,  as  well  by  the  phrenologist  as  the  strictest  moralist  of 
the  old  school. 

The  love  of  offspring  is  admitted  to  be  a  good  instinct  of  our  nature ; 
but  suffer  its  excessive  manifestations  to  influence  the  discipline  of 
children,  and  a  '  spoiled  child'  is  an  ordinary  specimen  of  the  result. 
Excessive  benevolence  may  deny  the  demands  of  justice,  and  set  the 
culprit  free  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  justice  not  properly  attempered 
with  benevolence,  may  become  harsh  and  unlovely,  and  excite  the 
gentler  feelings  of  our  nature  to  revolt  at  its  exercise.  The  over- 
action  of  veneration,  coupled  with  large  marvellousness,  may  fill  the 
mind  with  weak  superstitions  and  wild,  fanatical  delusions ;  these  are 
certainly  no  advantage  to  any  body ;  and  yet  to  call  the  source  of 
veneration  a  bad  organ,  would  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  not  condemned, 
but  extolled,  if  it  produce  a  reasonable  religious  faith;  it  is  not 
much  abused,  if  ft  make  but  an  antiquary  or  high  tory;  and  de- 
structiveness would  never  be  censured,  but  complimented,  if  it  was 
exercised  only  in  the  killing  of  rattle-snakes.  Without  respectable 
marvellousness,  man  would  reject  many  things  which  it  is  comfort- 
able to  believe ;  but  if  it  be  quite  large,  he  will  believe  too  much,  alto- 
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gether.  To  its  excessive  manifestation,  witches  owe  tbeir  existence, 
and  ghosts  their  shadowy  forms.  By  it,  marvels  by  land  and  sea  are 
upheld,  and  violations  of  nature's  laws  accredited. 

Suppose  a  case  of  hydrophobia  should  occur  in  a  large  city,  and 
that  the  corporate  authority,  under  the  influence  of  excited  cau- 
tiousness, should  decree  the  extermination  of  the  canine  race.  Each 
man  having  large  destructiveness  assails  an  unhappy  dog;  a  carman 
endowed  with  large  benevolence  arrests  the  fatal  weapon,  and  pre- 
serves the  life  of  a  noble  animal.  Veneration  for  the  sage  function- 
aries who  erected  the  law  of  extermination,  excites  to  a  prosecution 
of  the  carman  for  a  violation  of  its  provisions ;  while  conscientious- 
ness, manifested  in  a  love  of  justice,  according  to  law,  condemns  the 
man  who  acted  from  a  generous  impulse  to  pay  a  fine  for  the  deed. 
Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  a  good  sentiment  or  faculty 
took  the  lead  at  each  stage  of  these  proceedings,  but  nevertheless 
worked  a  wrong,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  matter. 

The  utmost  that  the  phrenologist  will  concede  to  the  objector 
against  the  morality  of  bis  science,  is  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  some 
men  to  come  up  to  the  required  degree  of  moral  rectitude  than  for 
others.  Nay,  he  will  concede  that  on  account  of  the  natural  consti- 
tutions of  some  men,  and  the  neglected  education  of  their  sentiments, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  refrain  from  the  violation  of  whole- 
some moral  rules.  But  these  instances  are  rare,  and  there  is  a  remedy 
for  them.  Moral  symmetry  does  not  adorn  every  body  by  nature, 
any  more  than  physical  perfection  ;  and  a  man  is  no  more'in  fault 
for  having  a  bad  head,  than  for  having  an  ill-proportioned  frame ; 
but  the  parent  who  discovers  either,  and  does  not  assist  nature  to 
approach  perfection,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  is  guilty  of  crimi- 
nal neglect ;  and  the  offspring  that  is  the  victim  of  such  negligence, 
had  better  never  have  been  born. 

The  phrenologist  has  relaxed  none  of  those  safe  moral  rules 
adopted  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ;  but  he  has  added  new  statutes 
to  the  moral  code,  and  enjoined  new  duties  upon  parents,  teachers, 
and  law-givers.  He  has  aided,  by  his  grand  discovery,  the  surmount- 
ing of  obstacles  hitherto  a  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  even  a  com- 
fortablo  moral  excellence,  by  some  individuals  of  the  human  race. 
It  certainly  is  of  some  importance  to  know,  that  any  organ  of  the 
mind  can  be  called  into  or  out  of  action,  without  the  exercise  of  all 
the  others ;  that  the  exercise  of  an  organ  will  increase  its  size  and 
aocivity,  upon  which  depend  its  power  and  influence  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  man.  Is  here  no  hope  for  the  moral  monster  1  May 
not  the  infant  mind  be  rectified  in  son)o  degree  1  May  not  the  youth- 
ful propensity  be  prevented  from  characterizing  the  man  1 

Suppose  in  a  boy  it  is  early  discovered  that  the  sentiment  of  justice 
is  small,  acquisitiveness  and  secretiveness  large  ]  Ought  not  the 
parent  and  teacher  to  know  that  here  is  an  embryo  thief  before  themt 
Let  them  train  the  subject  of  this  unhappy  combination  according 
to  his  moral  wants,  and  the  youth  will  grow  to  manhood  with  a  dan- 
gerous propensity  so  trained  and  modified,  as  that,  instead  of  plunging 
him  into  crime,  it  makes  him  the  honest  possessor  of  millions,  and  he 
dies  one  of  the  honored  of  mankind,  leaving  his  ample  fortune  as  a 
benefaction  to  his  country's  orphans.  How  like  a  god  !  —  and  yet, 
when  young  and  untutored,  how  very  like  a  thief  I 
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In  the  interior  of  this  state,  a  few  years  ago,  a  child  of  about  six 
months  of  age  was  found  dead  in  the  front  yard  of  a  house  inha- 
bited by  a  poor  and  degraded  family,  with  its  head  horribly  cut  by 
a  sharp  instrument,  and  one  of  its  legs  chopped  off,  and  lying  near 
the  body.  This  dreadful  deed  was  afterward  clearly  shown  to  have 
been  committed  by  a  boy  not  quite  five  years  old,  an  inmate  of  the 
house,  and  that  he  used  an  axe  for  the  purpose.  The  same  young 
monster  was  soon  afterward  arrested  in  an  attempt  to  kill  a  small 
child  in  the  street.  Now  what  provision  have  the  moralists  of  the  old 
school  made  for  this  boy  1  Whips,  of  course,  are  provided  for  him 
here,  and  torture  hereafter ;  but  for  all  these,  he  will  kill  their  chil- 
dren. Now  I  apprehend  there  was  a  remedy  for  this  youth's  moral 
infirmity ;  and  that,  taken  at  an  early  age,  his  destructive  propensity 
might  have  been  attempered  by  benevolence,  to  a  degree  sufiicient 
to  prevent  his  final  exit  upon  the  gallows. 

As  in  the  physical,  so  in  the  moral  world ;  rough  nature  requires 
the  hand  of  art  to  give  it  utility  and  beauty.  Care  and  skill  will 
remedy  both  physical  and  moral  defects,  and  none  but  decided  mon- 
sters in  nature  are  beyond  improvement  by  human  art  and  ingenuity. 
What  pains  do  we  not  take  to  supply  ihe  defect  of  hands,  feet,  or 
other  members  of  our  frame  ?  Who  despairs  of  being  useful,  who 
is  merely  deprived  of  hearing  or  of  sight  ?  Who  does  not  aid  the 
weak  organ,  exercise  the  delinquent  muscle,  straighten  the  crooked 
limb,  and  remedy,  assist,  and  improve  nature,  whenever  there  is  need  f 
This  is  the  appropriate  business  of  reason,  but  not  her  entire  task. 
For  the  weak  sentiment  can  be  made  strong,  the  strong  propensity 
weakened,  the  inert  faculty  aroused  to  activity,  and  the  slumbering 
passion  awakened  into  life.  We  have  institutions  for  those  deprived 
of  sight.  Let  those  who  are  morally  blind,  be  made  to  see.  We 
have  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  What  provision  has  been 
made  for  those  who  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  justice  % 
Alas !  they  have  an  asylum,  but  it  is  only  that  of  the  convicted  felon  ! 

What  science,  then,  in  point  of  utility  and  dignity,  compares  with 
that  under  consideration  1  It  is  the  knowledge  of  intellectual  power 
and  action,  and  unfolds,  to  a  great  extent,  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  that  most  subtile  emanation  from  the  divinity  of  nature.  It  is 
the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  varieties  of  human 
character,  the  motives  of  human  actions.  It  has  something  for  every 
body  to  observe,  and  to  profit  by,  in  understanding.  It  makes  every 
man  a  philosopher,  and  endows  him  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
wisdom ;  enables  him  to  know  others,  and  more  than  that,  himself. 
The  cradled  infant  is  an  object  of  its  early  solicitude  and  care,  and 
to  its  benign  influence  '  the  little  being'  may  owe  that  nurture  and 
discipline  which  may  place  it  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  peace.  It 
inspires  us  with  charity  for  human  weaknesses,  and  invokes  the  aid 
of  humanity  to  arrest  the  career  of  the  dangerous,  rather  than  the 
sword  of  justice  to  accomplish  their  swift  destruction. 

All  youths  should  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  this  science. 
No  young  man  should  enter  upon  the  theatre  of  human  action,  with- 
out the  knowledge  it  would  afford  him  of  those  by  whom  he  is  des- 
tined to  be  surrounded.  No  maiden  should  pass  through  the  joys  of 
wedlock,  to  the  duties  of  a  mother,  without  understanding  it.    Phre- 
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nology  will  safely  direct  the  friend  in  the  formation  of  his  attach- 
ments,  and  the  lover  in  adopting  the  mistress  of  his  heart.  He  who 
surrounds  himself  with  companions  deficient  in  the  higher  senti- 
ments, will  have  occasion  devoutly  to  pray  for  deliverance  from  his 
friends ;  and  he  who  leads  the  fair  one  to  the  hymenial  altar,  who  is 
deficient  in  the  same  respect,  will  most  sincerely  regret  that  he  had 
not  paid  more  attention  to  the  head^  than  to  the  face  and  feet,  of  his 
betrothed. 

This  science  enables  the  teacher  to  understand  the  mental  c^Hfii'* 
ties  of  his  pupils,  and  to  adapt  their  studies  accordingly.  It  should 
decide  one  in  the  choice  of  his  profession,  and  settlQ  upon  bis  walk 
in  life.  It  designates  those  whom  nature  designed  to  be  distinguished 
among  men,  and  points  out  the  material  sign  of  those  intellectual 
endowments,  and  higher  sentiments,  which  only  can  make  a  nian 
truly  great,  and  thereby  sustains  nature's  genuine  nobility  agaiosl 
the  pretensions  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  the  usurpations  of 
titled  meanness.  In  a  word,  phrenology  is  not  only  the  true  philoso- 
phv  of  the  human  mind,  but  the  kindest  nurse  to  the  infant,  the  safest 
guide  to  manhood,  and  the  wisest  law-giver  tp  society. 


MINE     O  WN. 

Thou  art  mine  own,  my  beit  belofed. 

Thou  art  indeed  mine  own ; 
What  though  for  ever  from  my  heart 

Its  early  joys  have  flown? 
A  hird  is  singmg  sweeter  far 

Than  those  which  mivde  their  nest, 
Before  Life's  morning  ray  was  pale. 

In  my  unruffled  breast ! 

Once  all  was  bright  and  all  was  fair ; 

Each  merry  fount  of  June 
Played,  like  a  seraph's  lute  for  me, 

A  soft,  celestial  tune. 
The  blossoms  and  the  dewy  leaves, 

That  stooped  to  kiss  the  flowers. 
Shed  perfume  round  the  dancing  feet 

Of  Boyhood's  frolic  hours. 

Now,  in  the  streams  and  in  the  buds 

No  tones  nor  odors  dwell. 
For  Fancv,  like  a  changeful  nymph. 

Has  sighed  a  sad  farewell. 
But  thou  to  me  art  music,  love, 

And  the  enamored  air 
Is  rife  with  sweetness,  when  I  feel 

That  thou  art  present  there. 

Mine  own!    Within  those  charmed  words 

What  fond  endearment  lies: 
Lured  by  the  spell,  what  lovely  scenes 

Along  the  future  rise  ! 
For  age  will  wear  more  brilliant  plumes 

Than  youth's  gay  season  flown, 
Since  thou  art  now,  in  very  tniih, 

My  beautiful,  mine  own  ! 

irtm-York,  Jumt,  1838.  '•  »• 
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SCIENCE    *B  y   THE    SMALL.' 


BY   THE  LATE  R.  C.  BANDS.* 


Having  had,  from  my  earliest  youth,  an  insatiable  desire  of  tra- 
▼elling  and  seeing  foreign  parts,  an  impetus  which  has  acquired  pro- 
portionable vigor  with  the  elongation  and  dilation  of  my  bddy,  1  gave 
vent  some  days  ago  to  my  inclination,  and,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
packed  up  my  wardrobe,  consisting  of  a  few  sundries,  and  departed 
with  him.  We  descended  to  the  water's  edge,  and  prepared  to  take 
a  solar  observation,  when  we  found  that  we  had  no  quadrant,  and 
that  the  luminary  was  invisible,  on  account  of  the  clouds  which 
covered  all  the  face  of  the  sky.  But  I  have  since  discovered  that  the 
latitude  and  longitude  are  laid  down  on  the  map,  which  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  mentioning  them. 

We  embarked  in  an  aquatic  conveyance,  called  by  the  people  of 
these  parts  a  horse-boat.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  novelty 
is  a  mere  sham,  a  trick  upon  travellers.  There  are  a  dozen  sorry 
nags  in  this  contrivance,  which  go  round  in  a  circular  walk,  with  hal- 
ters round  their  necks,  and  beams  at  the  other  extremity.  How  this 
orbicular  movement  can  promote  the  rectilinear  advancement  of  this 
mammoth  boat,  is  to  me  a  mystery.  And  as  we  were  six  hours  in 
crossing  the  river,  I  suspect  that  they  go  and  come  v/ith  the  tide ;  and 
that  the  horses  are  a  mere  catchpenny,  to  bring  their  masters  the  tri- 
gesimo-secundal  part  of  a  dollar  more  on  every  head  than  the  cus- 
tomary ferriage  levied  on -passengers.  However,  the  unhappy  quad- 
rupeds appeared  to  strain  very  severely,  and  in  their  hinder  quarters 
very  particularly  ;  indeed  every  sinew  of  the  latter  part  seemed  to 
be  over-exerted,  while  the  head,  neck,  and  fore  legs  moved  glibly 
enough,  which  is  certainly  a  natural  curiosity.  I  account  for  it  in 
this  way :  as  the  horses  are  all  in  a  string,  and  the  hinder  parts  of 
each  one  immediately  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  his  follower, 
these  noble  animals  draw  up  their  anteriors  from  pride,  and  contract 
their  posteriors  from  decency.  But  I  do  not  lay  this  down  as  an  hy- 
pothesis which  is  defensible,  until  I  hear  from  the  Antiquarian  Insti- 
tute at  Cork,  to  whom  I  have  transmitted  an  account  of  this  pheno- 
menon, with  my  conjectures  thereon. 

The  ship's  company  consisted  of  nine  Dutchmen,  three  of  whom 
h«id  their  vrows  and  sundry  of  their  progeny  with  them  ;  also  one  leg 
of  mutton,  two  breasts  of  veal,  one  cheese,  and  a  pound  of  tea.  One 
of  the  females,  though  apparently  of  a  slender  constitution,  seemed 


*  This  sketch  purports  to  b«  the  '  fragment  of  a  olavsical,  topographical,  mineralofieal,  aad  bo- 
Unical  tour,  to  that  renowned  and  ancient  city,  Wehawk,  performed  in  the  summer  of  1817,  br  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Cork,  Ireland  :  carefully  printed  from  the  orif  insJ  us.'  It  is  a  JuaC  sad 
biting  satire,  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  productions  of  the  lamented  Sands,  who,  as  tb«  mdm 
IS  perhaps  aware,  was  struck  down  by  the  '  insatiate  archor,»  while  engaged  in  writing  an  article  for 
the  K NICK RRBOCKER,  a  work  he  had  near  his  heart,  and  to  which  he  was  to  have  been  a  coBKaat  cob- 
tnbutor.  It  will  doubtless  be  entirely  new  to  nine  in  ten  of  our  readers,  and  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  all.  Originating  in  one  or  two  of  the  earliest  annuals,  then  of  exceedingly  narrow  eires- 
lauon,  or  embodied  in  a  comparatively  stagnant  edition  of  his  complete  works,  unwisely  prodncod 
to  a  too  Mpensire  form  for  general  diffusion,  several  of  Sands'  choicest  efforts  are  scarcely  kaovB 
beyond  the^imits  of  the  city,  or  the  shelves  of  his  admiring  friends,  ^^  ^t^auZaaaT 
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to  have  a  pretty  good  appetite,  for  she  consumed  seventeen  apples, 
two  loaves  of  bread,  and  the  cheeso ;  and  would  probably  have  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  spare-ribs  and  leg  of  mutton,  if  her  husband, 
anticipating  such  a  result,  had  not  squatted  himself  down  upon  them ; 
and  being  a  man  of  some  circumference,  it  would  have  been  as  dif- 
ficult a  task  to  have  effected  their  liberation,  as  to  get  Enceladus  out 
of  ^tna. 

Most  of  the  company  were  smoking  ;  and  I  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  phlegmatic  nature  of  the  Dutch.  They  use  such  short  pipes, 
that  the  smoke  goes  up  their  noses,  and,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe, 
makes  the  whole  tour  of  their  bodies.  They  have  some  shrewdness, 
however.  We  observed  that  the  cover  of  the  cabin  leaked,  and  they 
said  it  was  owing  to  the  cracks. 

It  was  raining  very  fast  when  we  went  on  board,  but  the  blue  hori- 
zon soon  afterward  appeared,  and  we  expected  to  see  a  very  fine 
rainbow;  but  we  were  disappointed,  as  we  have  since  found  that  in 
these  latitudes  there  are  no  rainbows  observable  at  noonday  —  a 
curious  fact,  which  I  have  also  transmitted  to  the  Cork  Institute. 

We  landed  at  Hoboken  at  half-past  two  p.  m.,  but  did  not  tarry 
to  make  observations  on  that  place.  Its  commerce,  however,  appears 
to  be  in  a  declining  condition, as  there  were  but  three  xebecs,  caiques, 
or  galliots,  lying  in  the  port,  two  of  which  were  in  ruins,  and  tho 
third  by  no  means  seaworthy.  Many  causes  might  be  assigned  for 
this ;  but  we  dropped  a  tear  over  this  famous  city,  and  wound  our 
course  round  into  the  country.  The  road  lay  through  tall  hills, 
covered  with  ground  grass,  junipcri  fiorentes  of  Linnaeus,  and  the 
granito-rosso,  and  granito-grigio  or  bigio  rocks,  vertical  strata  of 
which  intersected  these  mountains  in  every  direction,  and  had  a  very 
picturesque  effect.  The  road  appeared  to  consist  of  gravel  poundato. 
Specimens  of  all  these  I  have  sent  to  Ireland. 

We  journeyed  at  an  easy  pace,  reflecting  on  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  a  subject  which  the  scenery  naturally  intro- 
duced. Our  attention,  however,  was  soon  arrested  by  the  singular 
conduct  of  a  dog.  He  came  up  to  us  as  if  in  despair,  and  we  were 
afraid  at  first  that  he  was  afflicted  with  the  hydromany ;  but  we  were 
soon  convinced  of  our  error  in  that  respect.  His  path  was  a  cur- 
vilinear zigzag;  now  retrograde,  and  now  forward.  We  then  con- 
jectured that  he  was  bewitched ;  and  gave  credence  to  the  super- 
stitions of  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts,  who  firmly  believe  in  the 
doctrine,  and  nail  horse-shoes  over  their  bam  doors,  to  prevent  the 
foul  fiend  from  exerting  his  potential  malice  upon  their  cattle.  [One 
of  these  charms  I  examined,  and  sent  a  fac  simile  to  the  society 
aforesaid.]  The  dog  looked  in  our  faces  very  particularly,  whined, 
hung  his  ears,  and  carried  his  tail  between  his  legs,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission. This  is  the  first  proffer  of  ser>'ice  which  the  canine  species 
make  :  when  they  do  fealty  as  an  acknowledgment  of  being  willing 
to  become  your  dog,  they  curl  the  tail,  and  lay  their  front  legs  hori- 
zontally, bending  the  head  and  body  gracefully  back,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  :  *  Je  deviens  votre  c/iien:  The  dog  kept  us  company 
ever  after,  running  before,  and  looking  back  to  let  us  know  that  he 
considered  himself  an  avaunt  courier,  or  else  keeping  by  us. 

•  *  *  * 
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Nothing  particular  occurred  farther,  until  we  came  to  Weehawk. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  the  hogs  (tuts  immundi  of  the  aneients)  are 
in  these  parts  particularly  stupid.  An  instance  which  fell  under  our 
own  observation,  is  very  surprising.  One  of  them  had  a  yoke  on  his 
neck,  to  which  was  conjoined  a  stick  parallel  to  the  front  of  his  head, 
perpendicularly  directed.  This  prevented  his  getting  between  the 
bars  of  the  fence  ;  but  the  stupid  beast  continued  bruising  his  nose, 
without  reflecting  that,  by  laying  on  his  side,  he  might  Mrith  facility 
have  insinuated  himself  into  the  delightful  bed  of  clover  which  tan- 
talized his  inability  to  enjoy  it 

We  arrived  at  the  Weehawk  inn,  and  stimulated  with  punch  and 
crackers.  These  last  were  great  curiosities,  as  they  appeared,  from 
the  taste  and  inscription  upon  them,  to  have  been  baked  in  the  year 
1741.  They  were  probably  brought  over  from  Holland  by  the  pre- 
sent burgomaster  of  Weehawk.  The  dog  ate  them,  apparently  with 
much  satisfaction,  by  which  we  discovered  that  he  was  a  country  dog, 
as  those  belonging  to  the  city  are  not  partial  to  such  food. 

We  again  set  out  on  our  pilgrimage,  in  order  to  survey  the  envi- 
rons of  this  extensive  and  populous  town,  and  struck  into  a  di&rent 
road.  We  saw  two  heifers  lying  on  the  grass,  who  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  Here  we  reflected  on  the  dark- 
ness of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  glorious  consequences  of  the  mven- 
tion  of  printing. 

We  heard  something  slnging>  and  concluded  it  was  a  bird,  the 
'  avis  volucris*  of  Linnaeus.  We  turned  out  of  the  road  here  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  afforded  by  a  romantic  glen,  with  a  brook  in  it, 
and  cascades  according.  The  dog  washed  his  feet,  and  we  reflected 
on  the  source  of  the  Nile. 

We  discovered  an  island  in  this  stream,  covered  with  tansies,  bull- 
frogs, and  one  straight  tall  walnut-tree.  We  shook  the  latter  in  hopes 
of  procuring  some  fruit;  but  as  none  descended,  I  suppose  it  was 
not  the  season  for  them.  The  withered  leaves  which  covered  the 
ground,  while  the  trees  above  were  in  all  their  verdure,  naturally  led 
our  contemplations  to  a  comparison  between  youth  and  age,  life  and 
death,  prosperity  and  adversity. 

We  returned  to  Weehawk  through  a  juniper  wood,  and  remarked 
two  particularities  in  the  inhabitants  ;  one  is,  that  they  use  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  on  no  day  of  the  week  but  the  first,  by  any  chance 
whatever.  They  are  then,  however,  only  worn  for  ornament  —  the 
wearer  making  a  pretence  of  employing  his  clean  and  neatly-folded 
piece  of  muslin  after  he  has  performed  the  nasal  emunction  with  his 
fingers.  This  is  unquestionably  a  much  cleanlier  practice  than  that 
of  the  Europeans  and  Neo-Eboracians. 

The  other  singularity  is,  that  they  wear  no  gallowses,  or  suspenders. 
There  is  an  antiquity  before  the  door  of  the  mansion,  the  date  of 
which  we  were  unable  to  ascertain.  It  is  a  gallows.  Whenever 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  walked  under  this,  we  observed  that  tbej 
bowed  gracefully,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  waistband  of  their 
braccha}  with  their  left  hand ;  and  by  this  we  discovered  the  origin 
of  the  custom  already  mentioned.  Ireter  Stuyvesant  is  recorded,  in 
the  chronicle  of  Knickerbocker,  to  have  punished  minor  offences  by 
tying  a  rope  round  the  criminal's  middle,  and  letting  him  swim  m 
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vacuo  on  a  high  gallows.  Doubtless  this  iDdignity  was  ill  brooked 
by  the  generous  souls  of  the  Dutchmen  ;  and  their  posterity  have 
inherited  their  feelings,  though  they  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  which 
makes  them,  as  it  were,  involuntarily  perform  the  feat  aforesaid,  and 
forswear  gaUotoses  as  a  memorial  of  their  stigma. 

We  were  here  witnesses  of  a  very  interesting  scene,  the  last  JUh- 
ernuiiCs  adieus  and  departure.  All  the  rest  had  lefl  the  river  long 
since ;  and  this  mau,  whose  personal  appearance  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  grotesque  and  picturesque,  was  taking  his  leave  of 
the  scene,  and  of  the  companions  of  mauy  a  carousal  and  festivity. 
They  showed  much  less  sympathy  than  he  did,  however,  and  refused 
to  take  off  his  hands  a  basket  of  codfish,  the  savor  whereof  was  not 
indeed  very  inviting.  Prose  is  too  cold  for  this  scene  ;  I  have  there- 
fore done  it  into  verse.. 


I^AY     OF    TnS     LAST     FISHERMAN. 


Tab  sun  was  siDking  in  his  jglory, 

Behind  the  dark  bluflr's  snaggy  brow, 
His  ruddy  rays  stream'd  thro'  its  verdure, 

And  streak  d  with  fire  the  wave  below. 
Lit  by  his  sad  and  parting  radiance 

Was  every  tint  of  varying  green ; 
The  distant  spires  of  yon  proud  city, 

Bright  flaming  in  the  ray,  were  seen. 

Fill'd  by  the  mournful  eale  of  even, 

The  white  sails  o'er  tne  water  mov*d, 
When  came  a  mariner  all  lonely, 

To  bid  adieu  to  scenes  he  loved. 
His  locks  hung  scattered  on  the  breezes. 

Like  sea- weeds  wild  dishevelled  spread ; 
Ruddy  his  visag&  weather-beaten, 

Like  coral  nurs  d  in  ocean's  bed. 

The  waters  blue  lay  calm  and  stilly, 

As  if  to  tempt  him  back  again, 
When  stretching  out  his  arms  to  heaven. 

Thus  spoke  the  latest  Fisherman  : 
'  The  hour  is  come,  and  I  must  leave  ye, 

To  wend  where  tempests  furious  blow; 
Last  of  my  race  I  fondly  linger'd. 

Till  hope  hath  fled— and  I  must  go. 

*  Deserted  now,  too  lovely  river  I 

The  bare  poles  o'er  thy  waters  stand. 
And  soon  the  winds  and  waves  careering, 

Sh^l  root  them  from  the  treacherous 
sand. 
Moor'd  in  yon  sen  tie  creek  securely, 

My  little  bark,  how  wilt  thou  hide? 
Will  thine  own  element  destroy  thee? 

Will  strangers  bear  thee  o'er  the  tide  7 

'O!  if  their  grasp,  with  hands  unhallow'd. 
Should  bear  thee  from  that  loved  retreat 


Gape  all  thy  wounds,  and  break  thy  rudder, 
And  midway  let  them  ruin  meet ! 

I  ffo  where  ocean  darkly  rages, 
1  go  to  ride  the  billowy  wave ; 

Farewell  I  farewell  I  I  must  not  Unger, 
If  I  the  ocean  storms  would  brave. 

'  Fare  theo  well,  thou  gallant  Hudson, 

If  for  ever,  fare  thee  well ! 
Waft  my  last  sigh,  evening  breezes, 

Bear  it  on  thy  murmunnff  swell ! 
Fare  thee  well,  thou  fir^clad  Weehawk! 

Bend  thy  dark  leaves  in  the  gale; 
Wave  thy  cedars  now,  all  mournful. 

As  they  seem  to  bid  farewell  1 

'  Fare  thee  well^  mv  host,  who  kindly 

Still  for  me  bid  cheerers  foam, 
I  will  bless  thee,  when,  all  dripping, 

Driving  on  the  deep  I  roam. 
Fare  thee  well,  too  fair  Maravnchx  ! 

Oh  !  my  heart  is  failing  now  — * 
Wild  he  look'd  —  put  on  his  old  hat. 

As  he  rush'd  from  Weehawk's  brow! 

Then  methought  that  by  the  river 

BlessM  Saint  Anthony  bad  stood, 
Calling  to  a  second  sermon 

All  the  fishes  of  the  flood ! 
For  the  wave  was  hid,  where  swarming, 

Wild  with  joy's  delicious  power, 
Big  and  little,  porpoise,  killie. 

Tumbled  on  its  top  that  hour ! 
Sport  awhile,  ye  gentle  fishes^ 

While  ye  may,  for  soon  ve'Il  moarn  — 
One  destroyer  now  hath  left  ye, 

But  a  thousand  will  return ! 

•  ♦  *  • 
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study:    an    extract. 


BY    J.  C.  PCRCIVAL. 


Much  study  is  a  weariness :  so  said 
The  sage  of  saffes,  and  the  aching  eye, 
The  pallid  cheek,  the  trembling  frame,  the  head 
Throbbing  with  thought,  and  torn  with  agony, 
Attest  his  truth ;  and  yet  we  will  obey 
The  intellectual  iVumeti,  and  will  gaze 
In  wondering  awe  upon  it,  and  will  pay 
Worship  to  its  omnipotence;  the  blaze 
Of  mind  is  as  a  fount  of  fire,  that  upward  plays. 

Aloft  on  snow-clad  mountains,  on  whose  breast 
Unspotted  purity  has  ever  lain ; 
The  clouds  of  sense  and  passion  cannot  rest 
Upon  its  shadowv  summit,  nor  can  stain 
The  white  veil  wnich  enwraps  it,  nor  in  vain 
Roll  the  white  floods  of  liquid  heat ;  thej  melt 
The  gathered  stores  of  ages ;  to  the  plam 
They  pour  them  down,  in  streams  enkindling,  felt 
By  every  human  heart,  in  myriad  channels  dealt.' 

This  is  the  electric  spark  sent  down  from  heaven. 
That  woke  to  second  life  the  man  of  clay ; 
The  torch  was  lit  in  ether,  light  was  given, 
Which  not  all  passion's  storms  can  sweep  away ; 
There  is  no  closing  to  this  once-risen  day ; 
Tempests  may  darken  but  the  sun  will  glow. 
Serene,  unclouded,  dazzling,  and  its  ray 
Through  some  small  crevices  will  always  flow. 
Nor  leave  in  utter  night  the  world  that  gropes  below. 


A    SABBATH    WITH    THE    SHAKERS. 


BY    H.   OBEBLEY. 


I  KNOW  that  it  is  now  too  late  in  the  world's  history  for  description ; 
that  for  the  narrator,  this  is  a  used-up  planet.  Men  have  scaled  it9 
precipices,  dug  into  its  bowels,  fathomed  its  oceans,  penetrated  its 
caverns,  traversed  its  deserts,  threaded  its  wildernesses,  and  clam- 
bered over  its  icebergs,  until  the  unknown  has  become  a  shadow ; 
a  sickly  seething  of  the  poet*s  brain.  They  have  hammered  its  rocks, 
gathered  its  pebbles,  dug  up  its  bones,  and  afflicted  its  cuticle,  until 
they  have  proved  to  a  demonstration  (but  how,  I  am  sure  I  do  n't 
know,)  that  the  earth  is  a  hundred  thousand  years  old,  and  created 
by  volcanoes ;  that  Moses,  with  all  his  piety  and  potency,  was  a  bit 
of  a  humbug,  and  that  his  deluge  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  small 
affair.  No  wonder  a  world  so  old  should  be  worn  out ;  the  real 
marvel  is,  that  it  should  still  be  enabled  to  shuffle  along  at  the  rate 
of — I  forget  how  many  thousand  miles  an  hour.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  poor  superficial  observ^ers  should  stand  back,  and  let  the  phi- 
losophers come,  who  can  say  something  worth  listening  to.  For 
myself,  however,  before  making  my  bow,  I  would  crave  a  word  with 
you,  reader,  concerning  the  Shakers,  and  their  singular  worship. 
You  have  been  bored  with  the  subject  a  dozen  times  already ;  I 
know  it,  and  will  discourse  to  you  so  tamely,  in  such  harmony 
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the  spirit  of  modem  literature,  which  should  he  popular,  that  you 
shall  not  he  driven  to  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  from  beginning  to  end 
of  my  brief  narration. 

The  morning  was  deliciously  cool  and  bracing,  for  the  season, 
the  last  Sabbath  in  May,  as  my  friend  and  I  rolled  over  the  sandy 
and  rather  uninteresting  country  between  Albany  and  Niskayuna. 
It  was  just  on  the  heel  of  a  violent  and  long-continued  rain-storm, 
which  had  brought  the  Hudson  over  the  Albany  docks,  and  put  the 
sandy  roads  of  the  surrounding  country  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
The  late  foliage  of  the  spring-time  seemed  just  commencing  to  lend 
the  pines  its  countenance  in  repelling  the  too  violent  or  inquisitive 
sunshine ;  the  fields  of  the  husbandman  looked  still  bare  or  back- 
ward, even  on  that  warm  soil ;  the  rich  unfolding  blossoms  of  the 
apple-tree  were  alone  in  nature,  save  that  the  humble  yet  gay  dan- 
delion spread  every  where  its  petals  beneath.  It  seemed  rather  the 
first  than  the  last  of  May.  No  matter ;  *  June  with  its  roses*  could 
hardly  have  aflforded  us  an  air  so  pure  and  yet  fragrant ;  she  could 
not  have  given  us  an  hour  so  cool  and  yet  grateful.  The  forest  min- 
strels seemed  to  have  just  found  their  voices,  and  to  be  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  the  acquisition. 

The  first  token  we  had  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Shakers,  was  on  the 
whole  prepossessing  —  a  row  of  venerable  willows,  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  They  would  have  shown  better  taste  by  planting  elms  or 
maples  ;  but  they  make  little  pretension  to  that  quality,  and  philan- 
thropy is  nobler  than  taste.  It  was  something  in  their  favor,  more- 
over, to  find  the  roads  visibly  improving,  as  we  neared  their  settle- 
ment —  as  any  man  who  has  been  dragged  over  a  western  *  corda- 
ray'  in  its  dotage,  or  forded  a  southern  creek,  in  a  leaky  stage-coach, 
will  cheerfully  testify.  But  the  village  itself  is  at  length  in  sight,  its 
few  modest  but  comfortable  dwellings  situated  upon  a  smooth  and  vel- 
vet lawn,  which  a  monarch  might  envy.  A  monarch  I  And  why  not 
a  democrat  ]  Here  are  no  pampered  and  purse-proud  nobles  —  na 
famished  and  pining  beggars.  Here  no  widow  clasps  in  anguish  her 
shivering  babes,  and  looks  despairingly  to  her  empty  cupboard  and 
fireless  hearth ;  no  slave  of  business,  scarcely  less  to  be  pitied,  hur- 
ries from  hollow  friend  to  friend,  imploring,  in  a  perspiration  of 
agony,  for  the  means  of  taking  up  the  notewhioh  must  be  met  before 
the  inexorable  three,  or  he  is  a  bankrupt.  Here  experiments  have  no 
potency,  lawyers  no  business,  sheriffs  no  terror.  Happy,  happy 
community  !  Who  shall  say  that  Arcadia  is  but  a  reverie,  and  the 
Golden  Age  a  fiction  of  the  poets  —  those  brethren  in  veracity  to  the 
terrible-accident-makers  1 

Trees  reared  their  verdure  above,  thick  grass  spread  its  carpet 
beneath,  as  we  walked  to  the  house  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Father  of  All.  A  wicket  admitted  us  to  the  enclosure  withm  which 
the  houses  are  situated ;  and  here  a  neat  flagging  conducts  to  the 
door  of  the  temple.  I  may  as  well  mention  our  meeting  three  of  the 
sisters  conducting  a  fourth  female,  who,  as  we  were  informed  by  the 
young  girl  in  advance  of  the  others  —  with  perfect  modesty  and  pro- 
priety, but  without  a  particle  of  that  shrinking  diffidence  with  which 
a  maiden  elsewhere  would  have  voluntarily  accosted  two  total 
strangers  —  was  a  strange  woman,  whom  they  were  inducing  to 
leave  the  tabernacle,  but  who  was  evidently  deranged,  and  pouring 
forth  incoherently  such  snatches  of  sacred  melodies  as  were  upper- 
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most  in  her  wreck  of  mind.  We  passed  them,  and  entered.  But  few 
of  the  brethren  had  assembled,  though  the  seats  allotted  to  the  pro- 
fane were  already  full.  They  did  not  serve  for  half  who  came,  but  that 
mattered  little,  since  those  who  had  been  seated  got  upon  their  feet, 
and  eventually  upon  the  benches,  to  look  over  the  heads  of  those 
standing  in  front;  and  the  number  was  so  great,  that  we  rather 
trenched  upon  the  portion  of  the  bouse  reserved  by  the  worshippers 
for  their  devotions. 

At  length  all  were  assembled,  and  the  exercises  began.     A  brief 
address  was  delivered  by  one  of  the  brethren  —  very  sensible  and 
proper.     Then  a  hymn  by  all  the  faithful  —  animated,  stirring,  devo- 
tional.    The  execution  of  this  and  the  two  or  three  succeeding, 
might  have  been  better.     The  vile  nasal  twang  that  too  many  better 
instructed  persons  contrive  to  throw  into  music  of  this  cast,  is  insuf- 
flfirable.     And  yet  if  I  ever  feel  strongly  the  impulse  of  devotion,  it 
is  when  I  hear  one  of  these  quick,  unstudied,  home-bred  songs  pealed 
forth  by  a  whole  congregation.     In  a  camp-meeting  or  a  Methodist 
conference  —  ay,  or  a  Shaker  gathering  —  these  are  the  airs,  if  any, 
to  bring  the  warm  tear  to  the  eye  of  manhood.     The  homeliness  of 
the  whole  affair  is  just  what  renders  it  irresistible.     A  hundred  in- 
struments and  educated  voices,  trilling  some  harmony  of  Handel  or 
Beethoven,  might  better  please  the  taste ;  but  that  very  pleasure 
would  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  heart.     You  could  per- 
ceive how  the  whole  thing  was  made  up  ;  how  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  organ  here,  the  viol  there,  and  the  prima  donna  next. 
The  idea  of  human  beings  engaged  in  the  fervent  and  engrossing 
worship  of  their  Maker,  is  the  last  to  enter  the  mind.     I  confess  I 
labor  under  so  utter  a  want  of  taste,  as  to  like  a  lively,  homely, 
spirited,  unsophisticated  hymn,  gushing  straight  forth  from  the  heart, 
better  than  a  scientific  performance.    '  Old  Hundred'  reminds  me  of 
the  roar  of  cannon  on  a  distant  battle-field,  at  which  the  patriot  in- 
deed grasps  his  musket  for  the  fray,  while  the  indifferent  or  the 
craven  takes  to  his  cellar  or  his  heels ;  but  a  quick  hymn  is  like  the 
inspiring  band  of  a  recruiting  regiment,  which  wakes  9,  glow  even  in 
the  stolid  bosom  that  throbbed  never  before. 

'Absurd  !'  says  the  cynic ;  '  a  handful  of  miserable  fools  and  bed- 
lamites making  themselves  ridiculous  in  a  Shaker  meeting — what 
has  that  to  do  with  exciting  devotional  feelings  in  the  breast  of  any 
rational  being !' 

Softly,  my  good  Sir ;  it  is  the  shadow  only  that  is  presented,  when 
the  actor  *  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage,'  and  yet  who  that  haa  seen 
him,  has  not  been  affected  t  You  know,  moreover,  that  with  him  all 
is  hoUowness.  His  trappings  are  the  merest  tinsel ;  his  crown  is 
paste-board  ;  his  rant  is  affectation  ;  his  mouthing  is  mockery.  And 
yet  a  thousand  hearts  are  hanging  on  his  breath  —  a  thousand  sighs 
respond  to  his  pretended  misery.  The  Unreal  inspires  the  True. 
But  who  shall  decide  that  this  which  I  now  see  is  mockery  t  Who 
shall  pronounce  these  actors  hypocrites  ?  Nay,  who  shall  say  that 
their  worship  is  all  displeasing  to  the  Great  Being  to  whom  words 
are  nothing,  and  who  knows  no  other  offering  than  the  broken  and 
contrite  spirit !  We  will  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  a 
more  rational  but  colder  sentiment :  let  us  not  too  rashly  nor  too 
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loudly  condemn  what  we  esteem  our  brother's  error.  He  has  made 
little  progress  in  the  path  of  righteousness,  who  has  not  learned 
the  exercise  of  that  charity  which  covereth  all  mistakes,  and  some 
transgressions. 

*  Peace  be  with  all,  whatever  their  varying  creeds  — 
With  all  who  send  up  holy  thoughts  on  nigh.' 

I  am  sadder  if  not  wiser  than  when,  some  five  years  since,  I  first 
attended  a  Shaker  meeting.  To-day  is  my  second  visit,  but  to  ano- 
ther society.  Then,  it  may  be,  I  smiled  with  the  rest  at  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Shaker  devotion.  Now  a  blush  for  human  nature  is 
prompted,  when  a  grave  elder  addresses  the  gentiles  to  remind  them 
of  the  obvious  truths,  that  this  is  a  house  and  an  occasion  of  public 
worship  ;  that  those  who  do  not  like  the  mode,  may  stay  away;  but 
that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  merriment  in  those  who  voluntarily 
intrude  upon  such  worship.  This  is  pertinent  —  unanswerable. 
And  yet,  to  the  unthinking,  there  is  a  spice  of  the  ludicrous  in  the 
look  of  things,  when,  after  half  an  hour's  intermingled  exhortation 
and  singing  —  the  whole  congregation  of  the  chosen  not  only  join- 
ing in  the  latter,  but  keeping  time  to  it  with  their  hands — the  sug- 
gestion '  let  us  begin  to  labor*  is  made,  and  the  brethren  proceed  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  drab  frock-coats,  as  though  the  work  were 
just  commencing  in  earnest.  I  should  have  stated  before,  that  the 
brethren  and  sisters  come  in  at  separate  doors,  and  take  seats  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  hall,  facing  each  other.  When  they  rise  to  en- 
gage in  worship,  the  seats  are  all  removed  and  piled  against  the  walls. 
The  two  parties  are  now  formed,  each  in  a  sort  of  half  moon,  the 
right  line  within  two  or  three  feet  of  each  other.  The  men  have  at 
first  laid  away  their  wide-brimmed  drab  hats,  which  could  not  be  kept 
on  during  service  ;  the  women  have  put  away  their  nice  plain  bon- 
nets, and  appear  in  close-fitting  caps,  of  snowy  purity  and  whiteness. 

And  now,  at  a  signal,  the  '  music'  strikes  up,  to  a  wild,  irregular 
chant,  and  the  '  labor'  begins.  The  first  movement  is  very  simple, 
consisting  of  a  lively  dancing  march  by  the  whole  company,  np  to 
the  farther  wall  of  the  temple,  and  then  back  to  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  spectators.  The  evolutions  are  performed  with  extreme  regu- 
larity and  dexterity.  I  would  have  said  *  surprising,'  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  people  do  that  to  perfection  which  they  have  been 
doing  every  week,  and  perhaps  every  day,  of  their  lives.  We  all 
know  that  habit  gives  great  dexterity  to  the  artist  and  the  mechanic, 
as  well  as  the  juggler  and  the  sharper.  But  I,  who  have  none  of  this 
skill  in  Shakerism,  may  better  spare  myself  the  attempt  to  describe 
all  the  doings  of  which  I  was  a  patient  and  deeply  interested 
spectator. 

The  only  thing  strongly  provocative  of  the  ludicrous,  was  the  dis- 
parity of  age  among  the  performers.  To  see  ponderous  and  solemn 
three-score-and-ten  executing  a  vigorous  and  quick  grallopade,  or 
double-shuffle,  for  the  glory  of  God,  side  by  side  with  sedate  fifty, 
athletic  thirty,  nimble  sixteen,  and  the  tender  disciple  of  but  eight 
or  ten  years  —  all  in  perfect  time  and  exact  accordance  with  the 
movements  of  matrons  —  no,  maidens  is  the  lentimate  presump- 
tion —  of  discreet  fifly,  mature  six-and-thirty,  and  damsels  of  winning 
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sixteen  —  was  a  spectacle  at  which  to  smile  or  sigh,  as  the  heart 
should  dictate.  I  may  have  smiled  once  or  twice,  but  I  am  sure  I 
sighed  much  oftener.  They  tell  me  (for  1  did  not  look  that  way)  that 
the  daughters  of  men  who  were  there  as  spectators,  indulged  to  ex- 
cess their  constitutional  propensity  to  giggle,  at  what  they  esteemed 
the  absurdities  of  Shakerism.  Let  me  assure  you,  damsels,  that  this 
evinced  neither  good  taste  nor  right  feeling.  It  puts  you,  beside, 
in  very  undesirable  company.  I  have  seen  blockheads  so  dull,  so 
gross,  60  wholly  animal,  as  to  aggravate  their  uncouth  features  into 
a  grin,  at  the  spectacle  of  a  water  baptism. 

Wilder  and  louder  swells  the  music  ;  quicker  and  more  intricate 
becomes  the  *  labor.'  Now  all  are  prancing  around  the  room,  in  double 
file,  to  a  melody  as  lively  as  Yankee  Doodle ;  now  they  perform  a  series 
of  dexterous  but  indescribable  manoeuvres  ;  now  they  balance  ;  now 
whirl  one  another  round  in  a  fashion  that  I  could  describe,  if  I  knew 
any  thing  of  our  Pagan  amusement  of  dancing.  But  here  is  a  hiatus 
in  my  education.  I  only  know  that  some  of  the  *  labor'*  here  per- 
formed, would  do  no  discredit  to  the  few  ball  rooms  I  have  glanced 
into ;  far  exceeding  the  performances  in  those,  in  point  of  regularity 
and  precision,  and  not  falling  short  in  grace.  The  ball-dress  is  of 
course  rather  in  contrast ;  but  the  unmistakable  earnestness  and  de- 
votion of  these  self-mortifying  worshippers  renders  theirs  by  far  the 
most  interesting,  and  I  will  hope  edifying,  performance.  We  hear  of 
people  crucifying  their  sinful  affections,  every  where  ;  it  Ls  here  alone 
that  we  are  permitted  to  observe  the  process.  Here  alone  do  we 
overlook  the  battle-ground  of  a  war  against  all  carnal  impulses ;  the 
holy  war  of  King  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus;  the  sanctifying  devotions  of 
a  community  of  men  and  women  who  have  cast  from  them  for  ever 
the  master  passion  of  humanity,  and  esteem  themselves  already  en- 
rolled in  the  company  of  the  just  made  perfect.  Tell  me  not,  Skeptic, 
that  this  may  be  a  pretence  or  a  delusion  ;  say  not  to  me  that  beneath 
those  homely  garments  beat  hearts  susceptible  of  other  fires  than 
those  of  devotion ;  pretend  not  that,  beneath  yon  close-fitting  cap  and 
dainty  green  spectacles,  you  catch  the  twinkle  of  an  unquiet  eye. 
Out  on  your  false  judgment.  Sir  Skeptic  !  You  are  but  looking  into 
the  depths  of  your  own  spirit,  where  all  impurities  luxuriate  in  rank 
profusions ;  and  that  maiden,  as  she  swelb  with  her  gentle  voice 
the  sounding  chorus, 

*  This  is  the  path  our  Sariour  trod, 
This  is  the  only  way  to  God  V 

is  as  certain  that  she  has  crucified  all  earthly  affections,  and  is  indeed 
in  the  'only  way  to  God,'  (bigot,  blush  not  for  her,  but  for  yourself!) 


*  Apropos  of  the  *  labor'  of  dancing.  A  kind  friend,  (thn  princo-regent  of  8tor]r«>teUen,  who — a 
murrain  on  him!  —  always  foreBtalls  the  market  with  the  latest  and  best,)  baring  our  persona! 
welfare  much  at  heart,  gave  us,  on  a  recent  occasion,  the  annexed  admonitory  anecdote,  aa  we  stood 
waiting  for  a  *  side-couple,'  in  a  quadrille,  at  a  private  eveuing  party :  'A  sumptuont  ball,'  said  be, 
'  was  once  given  by  the  English  officers  and  residents  at  Canton,  at  which  the  Chinese  officers,  civil 
and  military,  were  guests.  The  mandarins,  and  other  dignified  disciples  of  Confticius,  looked  oa, 
with  the  gravity  of  so  many  oysters.  They  understood  nothing  of  the  *  poetry  ot  motion,'  and  the 
rigadoous  and  pirouettes,  the  gallopades  and  mazourkax,  appeared  to  them  altogether  too  laborious 
for  amusement.  They  could  in  no  wi&o  comprehend  it ;  and  finally,  after  great  consideratioo,  a 
solemu  Taou-kwang  inquired,  with  evident  commiseration,  of  one  of  the  English  officers,  why  the 
*  barbarians' did  not  'makt  their  aert>ant$  do  tkatV  One  should  see,  of  a  winter's  eTeaiiif,  ((Wmb 
the  street,  without  hearing  the  music,)  the  curled  and  plumed  male  and  female  heads  bobbinf  up  awl 
down,  through  the  frost-covered  windows  of  Masonic  Hall,  to  realize  ftilly  the  celestial  spectator's 
idea  of  •  labor  lost.'  '  -.^.  w-,^,.™.— 
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as  is  the  Pope  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     I  will  stake  my 
head,  that  lier  conviction  is  stronger  and  clearer  than  theirs. 

The  power  of  excitement  and  of  sympathy  is  too  hackneyed  a 
theme  for  any  thing  beyond  a  passing  remark.  But  here  the  working  of 
the  principle  upon  the  unsophisticated  may  be  observed  to  perfection 
When  the  *  labor'  commenced,  the  maidens  of  tender  yet  womanly 
years  evidently  felt  a  little  of  something  like  embarrassment  at  the 
presence,  though  accustomed,  of  so  many  strangers.  Their  convic- 
tion that  they  were  doing  God  service  was  not  shaken,  yet  there  was 
evidently  a  feminine  dread  of  misapprehension  and  ridicule;  a  spice 
of  it  only,  and  chastened  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  nothing,  but 
Btill  a  feeling  —  which  no  breast  of  innate  modesty  and  truth  can  at 
once  calmly  and  wholly  discard  —  that  their  worship  would  seem 
amusingly  absurd  to  that  mob  of  profane  eyes  and  godless  hearts  : 
especially  as  they  passed  round  in  procession,  within  a  breath  of  the 
masculine  multitude,  who  formed  a  wall  in  close  proximity  to  their 
path,  you  could  mark  the  rising  of  a  faint  tinge  of  ruddier  hue  upon 
those  else  colorless  and  passionless  features,  evincing  that  their  ex- 
istence had  not  yet  become  all  spiritual  or  vegetable  ;  that,  beneath 
that  leaden  coffin  of  the  heart,  yet  lurked  the  embers  of  human  emo- 
tion. The  vestals  of  riper  maidenhood  condescended  to  no  such 
struggling  weakness.  They  had  no  thought  but  for  One.  But  as 
the  exercises  proceeded,  and  devotion  became  enthusiasm,  all  dis- 
tinction was  lost ;  and  the  young  and  fair  were  only  remarkable 
among  their  elders  by  their  excess  of  fer\'or,  or  perhaps  of  physical 
power.  At  length,  what  was  a  measured  dance  becomes  a  wild,  dis- 
cordant frenzy  ;  all  apparent  design  or  regulation  is  lost;  and  grave 
manhood  and  gentler  girlhood  are  whirling  round  and  round,  two  or 
three  in  company,  then  each  for  him  or  herself,  in  all  the  attitudes  of 
a  decapitated  hen,  or  an  expiring  top.  The  scene  and  its  interest  grow 
painful ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  crazy  woman  has  at  length  made  her 
way  back  into  the  tabernacle,  and  commenced  her  strangely  shrill 
and  discordant  music.  The  spell  is  dissolved  ;  an  elder  proclaims 
that  *  the  assembly  is  dismissed  ;*  the  multitude  escape  their  mer- 
riment, and  I  to  my  meditation. 


TO     AN     EYE. 


FKOM    THE   COMMON-PLACE     BOOK    OF    A    LOVER. 


There  's  something  in  that  mild  but  briehl  blue  eye, 
Sweet  as  tlie  cKlm  and  lovely  look  of  neavcn. 

When  the  last  sunbeam  trembles  o'er  the  sky, 
And  sparkling  lonely,  t^lows  the  star  of  even. 

Oh !   it  distils  the  ambrosial  dews  of  love  — 
Its  glance  reveals  a  seraph  there  abiding : 
When  falls  the  lash,  its  liquid  lustre  hiding, 

As  cower  the  quivering  win^s  of  timid  dove. 
Lapped  into  languor,  deany,  tenderly  — 

The  heart  does  homage,  wondering  at  thespcU 

That  thus  so  silently,  ond  yet  so  well, 
Has  bound  it  in  a  trance  of  ccstacy  : 

Oh!  he  on  whom  that  eye  in  kindness  bends. 

May  laugh  at  faithless  men  —  he  has  a  world  of  friends  t 
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THE    BARD. 


'  Igneas  est  ollu  vigor,  et  celesds  origo  !* 


That  sacred  beam  which  warms  the  poet's  mind, 

E'en  by  himself  can  never  be  defined. 

And,  like  the  darkness  that  in  Egypt  dwelt, 

May  not  delineated  be,  but  felt : 

It  is  not  of  the  heart,  nor  of  the  head. 

But  of  the  inmost  soul,  sustained  and  fed 

By  that  ambrosial  feast  to  Israel  given. 

Gathered  on  earth,  but  sent  direct  from  heaven! 

But  envy  not,  contented  sons  of  clay, 

The  rare  possessor  of  this  glorious  ray ; 

'Tis  a  devouring  flame,  a  torch  to  illume 

And  lighten  others,  but  itself  consume. 

Even  thus  it  seems  to  eross  corporeal  eyes : 

But  know  that  he  that  ocars  it,  death  defies. 

He  asks  nor  sculptured  brass  nor  breathing  bust, 

To  cancel  *  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust;* 

More  dear  to  him  his  very  throes  and  pains, 

Than  all  ambition  gives,  or  avarice  gains ; 

Throes  that  no  common  offsuring  bring  to  birth, 

All  time  their  heritage,  their  nome  all  earth  ; 

The  fire  that  wastes  his  strength,  and  day  by  day, 

As  sword  the  scabbard,  wastes  his  frame  away, 

Lights  up  a  lamp  that  richer  gifts  bestows 

Than  all  the  wealth  that  famed  Aladdin's  shows ; 

A  lamp  whose  d^ing  rays  the  brightest  rise. 

And  their  last  glimmerings  beam  an  earnest  of  the  skies. 


LETTERS 

OF    LUCTVS    M.    PlfO,     KROM     ROMK,    TU     FAl'STA,    TlIK    DAUGHTRR    OF    dUCCHVH,    AT    PALMTBA. 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    *THE     PALMYRA    LETTERS.' 


LETTER    THREE 


You  are  right,  Fausla,  in  your  unfavorable  judgment  of  the  Roman 
populace.  The  Romans  are  not  a  people  one  would  select  to  whom 
to  propose  a  religion  like  this  of  Christianity.  All  causes  seem  to 
combine  to  injure  and  corrupt  them.  They  are  too  rich.  The  wealth 
of  subject  kingdoms  and  provinces  finds  its  way  to  Rome  ;  and  not 
only  in  the  foi-m  of  tribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  but  in  that 
oi  the  private  fortunes  amassed  by  such  as  have  held  offices  in  them 
for  a  few  years,  and  who  then  return  to  the  capital,  to  dissipate  in 
extravagances  and  luxuries,  unknown  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  riches  wrung  by  violence,  injustice,  and  avarice,  from  the 
wretched  inhabitants  whom  fortune  had  delivered  into  their  power. 
Yes,  the  wealth  of  Rome  is  accumulated  in  such  masses,  not  tnTOUgh 
the  channels  of  industry  nor  commerce ;  it  arrives  in  bales  and  ship- 
loads, drained  from  foreign  lands  by  the  hand  of  extortion.  The 
palaces  are  not  to  be  numbered,  built,  and  adorned,  in  a  manner  sur- 
passing those  of  the  monarchs  of  other  nations,  which  are  the  pri- 
vate residences  of  those,  or  of  the  descendants  of  those,  who  for  a  few 
years  have  presided  over  some  distant  province,  but  in  that  brief 
time,  Verres-like,  have  used  their  opportunities  so  well  as  to  return 
home  oppressed  with  a  wealth  *vhicb  i*^'*'  proves  not  long  enougfa  to 
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3>eod,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  dissolute  and  spendthrift  sons* 
ere  have  we  a  single  source  of  evil  equal  to  the  ruin  of  any  people. 
The  morals  of  no  community  could  be  protected  against  sucn  odds. 
It  is  a  mountain  torrent  tearing  its  way  through  the  fields  of  the  hus- 
bandman, whose  trees  and  plants  possess  no  strength  of  branch  or 
root  to  resist  the  inundation. 

Then  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  the  largesses  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  to  his  armies,  but  to  all  the  citizens  of  Rome ;  which  are 
now  so  much  a  matter  of  expectation,  that  rebellions  I  believe  would 
ensue  were  they  not  bestowed.  Aurelian,  before  his  expedition  to 
Asia,  promised  to  every  citizen  a  couple  of  crowns ;  he  has  re- 
deemed the  promise  by  the  distribution,  not  of  money  but  of  bread, 
two  loaves  to  each,  with  the  figure  of  a  crown  stamped  upon  them. 
Beside  this,  there  has  been  an  allowance  of  meat  and  pork  —  so 
much  to  all  the  lower  orders.  He  even  contemplated  the  addition 
of  wine  to  the  list,  but  was  hindered  by  the  judicious  suggestion  of 
his  friend  and  general,  Mucapor,  that  if  he  provided  wine  and  pork, 
he  would  next  be  obliged  to  furnish  the/n  fowls  also,  or  public  tu- 
mults might  break  out.  This  recalled  him  to  his  senses,  otill,  how- 
ever, only  in  part,  for  the  other  grants  have  not  been  withdrawn.  In 
this  manner  is  this  whole  population  supported  in  idleness.  Labor 
is  confined  to  the  slaves.  The  poor  feed  upon  the  bounties  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  wealth  so  abundantly  lavished  by  senators,  nobles, 
and  the  retired  proconsuls.  Their  sole  employment  is,  to  wait  upon 
the  pleasure  of  their  many  masters,  serve  them,  as  they  are  ready 
enough  to  do,  in  the  toils  and  preparations  of  luxury,  and  what  time 
they  are  not  thus  occupied,  pass  the  remainder  of  their  hours  at  the 
theatres,  at  the  circuses,  at  games  of  a  thousand  kinds,  or  in  noisy 
groups  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  market-places. 

It  IS  become  a  state  necessity  to  provide  amusements  for  the  popu- 
lace, in  order  to  be  safe  against  their  violence.     The  theatres,  the 
baths,  with  their  ample  provisions  for  passing  away  time,  in  some  in- 
dolent amusement  or  active   game,  are  always  open,  and  always 
crowded.     Public  or  funeral  games  are  also  in  progress,  without  in- 
termission, in  different  parts  of  the  capital.     Those  instituted  in  honor 
of  the  gods,  and  which  make  a  part  of  the  very  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  seldom  suspended  for  even  a  day.     At  one  temple  or  another, 
in  this  grove  or  that,  within  or  without  the  walls,  are  these  lovers  of 
pleasure  entertained  by  shows,  processions,  music,  and  sacrifices. 
And  as  if  these  were  not  enough,  or  when  they  perchance  fail  for  a 
moment,  and  the  sovereign  people  are  listless  and  dull,  the  Flavian 
is  thrown  open  by  the  imperial  command,  the  Vivaria  vomit  forth 
their  maddened  and  howling  tenants,  either  to  destroy  each  other,  or 
dye  the  dust  of  the  arena  with  the  blood  of  gladiators,  criminals,  or 
captives.     These  are  the  great  days  of  the  Roman  people ;  these 
their  favorite  pleasures.     The  cry  through  the  streets  in  the  morning 
of  even  women  and  boys,  *  Fifty  captives  to-day  for  the  lions  in  the 
Flavian !'  together  with  the  more  solemn  announcement  of  the  same 
by  the  public  heralds,  and  by  painted  bills  at  the  comers  of  the 
•treets,  and  on  the  public  baths,  is  sure  to  throw  the  city  into  a  fever 
of  excitement,  and  rivet  by  a  new  bond  the  afibctions  of  this  bloody 
people  to  their  indulgent  emperor. 
Hardly  has  the  floor  of  the  amphitheatre  been  renewed  ainee  the 
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cessation  of  the  triumphal  games  of  Aurelian,  before  it  is  again  to 
be  soaked  with  blood  in  honor  of  Apollo,  whose  magnificent  temple 
is  within  a  few  days  to  be  dedicated. 

Never  before  I  believe  was  there  a  city  whose  inhabitants  so 
many  and  so  powerful  causes  conspired  to  corrupt  and  morally  de- 
stroy. Were  I  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  vices  of  Rome,  it  would 
be  too  dark  and  foul  a  one  for  your  eye  to  read,  but  not  darker  nor 
fouler  than  you  will  suppose  it  must  necessarily  be,  to  agree  with 
what  I  have  already  said.  Where  there  is  so  little  industry  and  so 
much  pleasure,  the  vices  will  flourish  and  shoot  up  to  their  most  gi- 
gantic growth.  Not  in  the  days  of  Nero  were  they  more  luxuriant 
than  now.  Aurelian,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  laid  upon  them  a 
severe  but  useful  restraint,  and  they  were  checked  for  a  time.  But 
since  he  has  himself  departed  from  the  simplicity  and  rigor  of  that 
early  day,  and  actually  or  virtually  repealed  the  laws  which  then  were 
promulged  for  the  refonnalion  of  the  city  in  its  manners,  the  people 
have  also  relapsed,  and  the  ancient  excesses  are  renewed. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  people  who,  in  its  whole  mass,  will  be  eager 
to  receive  the  truths  of  a  religion  like  this  of  Christianity.  It  will 
be  repulsive  to  them.  You  are  right  in  believing  that  among  the 
greater  part  it  wull  find  no  favor.  But  all  are  not  such  as  1  have 
described.  There  are  others  different  in  all  respects,  and  who  stand 
waiting  the  appearance  of  some  principles  of  philosophy  or  religion 
which  shall  be  powerful  enough  to  redeem  their  country  from  idol- 
atry and  moral  death,  as  well  as  raise  themselves  from  darkness  to 
light.  Some  of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  among  the  nobles  and  sena- 
tors themselves,  a  few  among  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  but 
most  among  those  who,  securing  for  themselves  competence  and 
independence  by  their  own  labor  in  some  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
growing  thoughtful  and  intelligent  with  their  labor,  understand  in 
some  degree,  which  others  do  not,  what  life  is  for  and  what  they  are 
for,  and  hail  with  joy  truths  which  commend  themselves  to  both  their 
reason  and  affections.  It  is  out  of  these,  the  very  best  blood  of 
Home,  that  our  Christians  are  made.  They  are,  in  intelligence  and 
virtue,  the  very  bone  and  muscle  of  the  capital,  and  of  our  two  mil- 
lions constitute  no  mean  proportion  —  large  enough  to  rule  and  con- 
trol the  whole,  should  they  ever  choose  to  put  forth  their  power.  It 
is  among  these  that  the  Christian  preachers  aim  to  spreaci  their  doc- 
trines, and  when  they  shall  all,  or  in  their  greater  part,  be  converted, 
as,judgingof  the  future  by  the  past  and  present,  will  happen  in  no  long 
time,  Rome  will  be  safe  and  the  empire  safe.  For  it  needs,  I  am  per- 
suaded for  Rome  to  be  as  pure  as  she  is  gi'eat,  to  be  eternal  in  her  do- 
minion, and  then  the  civilizer  and  saviour  of  the  whole  world.  O,  glori- 
ous age ! — not  remote  — when  truth  shall  wield  the  sceptre  in  Caesar's 
seat,  and  subject  nations  of  the  earth  no  longer  come  up  to  Rome  to 
behold  and  copy  her  vices,  but  to  hear  the  law  and  be  imbued  with 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  so  bearing  back  to  the  remotest  province  pre- 
cious seed,  there  to  be  planted,  and  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  filling 
the  earth  with  beauty  and  fragrance. 

These  things,  Fausta,  in  answer  to  the  questions  at  the  close  of 
your  letter,  which  betray  just  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  which 
engrosses  me,  as  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  witness. 
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I  have  before  mentioned  the  completion  of  Aurelian's  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  proposed  dedication.  This  august  ceremony  is 
appointed  for  to-morrow,  and  this  evening  we  are  bidden  to  the  gar- 
dens of  Sallust,  where  is  to  be  all  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Rome.  O 
that  thou,  Fausta,  couldst  be  there  ! 


I  HAVE  been,  I  have  seen,  I  have  supped,  I  have  returned ;  and 
again  seated  at  my  table,  beneath  the  protecting  arm  of  my  chosen 
divinity,  I  take  my  pen,  and  by  a  few  magic  flourishes  and  marks, 
cause  you,  a  thousand  leagues  away,  to  see  and  hear  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  —  alas  !  that  I  cannot  cause  you  to  sup  as  I  did  also. 
But  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  pen. 

Accompanied  by  Portia  and  Julia,  I  was  within  the  palace  of  the 
emperor  early  enough  to  enjoy  the  company  of  Aurelian  and  Livia, 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  was  there.  We  were  carried  to  the 
more  private  apartments  of  the  empress,  where  it  is  her  custom  to 
receive  those  whose  friendship  she  values  most  highly.  They  are 
in  that  part  of  the  palace  which  has  undergone  no  alterations  since 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  great  historian,  but  shines  in  all  the  lustre 
of  a  taste  and  an  art  that  adorned  a  more  accomplished  age  than  our 
own.  Especially,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  graceful  disposition  o£  the 
interiors  of  their  palaces,  and  the  combined  richness  and  appropri- 
ateness of  the  art  lavished  upon  them,  did  the  genius  of  the  days  of 
Hadrian  and  Vespasian  surpass  our  own.  Not  that  I  defend  all  that 
that  genius  adopted  and  immortalized.  It  was  not  seldom  licentious 
and  gross  in  its  conceptions,  however  unrivalled  in  the  art  and  science 
by  which  they  were  made  to  glow  upon  the  walls,  or  actually  speak 
and  move  in  marble  or  brass.  In  the  favorite  apartment  of  Livia, 
into  which  we  were  now  admitted,  perfect  in  its  forms  and  propor- 
tions, the  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with  the  story  of  Leda, 
wrought  with  an  effect  of  drawing  and  color,  of  which  the  present 
times  afford  no  example.  The  well-known  Greek,  Polymnestes,  was 
the  artist.  And  this  room,  in  all  its  embellishments,  is  chaste  and 
cold,  compared  with  others,  whose  subjects  were  furnished  to  the 
painter  by  the  profligate  master  himself. 

The  room  of  Leda,  as  it  is  termed,  is  —  but  how  beautiful  it  is  I 
cannot  tell.  Words  paint  poorly  to  the  eye.  Believe  it  not  less 
beautiful,  nor  less  exquisitely  adorned  with  all  that  woman  loves 
most,  hangings,  carpets,  and  couches,  than  any  in  the  palace  of  Grac- 
chus or  Zenobia.  It  was  here  we  found  Aurelian  and  Livia,  and  his 
niece  Aurelia.  The  emperor  —  habited  in  silken  robes  richly 
wrought  with  gold,  the  inseparable  sword  at  his  side,  from  which,  at 
the  expense  of  whatever  incongruity,  he  never  parts  —  advanced  to 
the  door  to  receive  us,  saying : 

*  I  am  happy  that  the  mildness  of  this  autumn  day  permits  this 
pleasure,  to  see  the  mother  of  the  Pisos  beneath  my  roof.  It  is 
rare  now-a-days  that  Rome  sees  her  abroad.* 

*  Save  to  the  palace  of  Aurelian,'  replied  my  mother,  *  I  now,  as 
is  well  known,  never  move  beyond  the  precincts  of  my  own  dwell- 
ing.     Since  the  captivity  and  death  of  your  former  companion  in 
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arms,  my  great  husband,  Gneius  Piso,  the  widow'«  hearth  has  been 
my  hall  of  state,  these  widow's  weeds  my  only  robes.  Bot  it  must 
be  more  than  private  grief,  and  more  than  the  storms  of  autumn  or 
of  winter,  that  would  keep  me  back,  when  it  is  Aurelian  who  bids  to 
the  feast' 

*  We  owe  you  many  thanks,'  replied  the  emperor.  *  Would  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  parents  were  inherited  by  the  children  ;'  casting 
toward  me,  as  he  saluted  me  at  the  same  time,  a  look  which  seemed 
to  say  that  he  was  partly  serious,  if  partly  in  jest.  After  mutual 
inquiries  and  salutations,  we  were  soon  seated  upon  couches  beneath 
a  blaze  of  light  which,  from  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  darted  its 
brightness,  as  it  had  been  the  sun  itself,  to  every  part  of  the  room. 

'  It  is  no  light  sorrow  to  a  mother's  heart,'  said  Portia,  '  to  know 
that  her  two  sons,  and  her  only  sons,  are,  one  the  open  enemy  of  his 
country,  the  other  —  what  shall  I  term  you,  Lucius  1  —  an  innovator 
upon  her  ancient  institutions  ;  and  while  he  believes  and  calb  him- 
self—  sincerely,  I  doubt  not  —  the  friend  of  his  country,  is  in  truth, 
as  every  good  Roman  would  say  —  not  an  enemy,  my  son,  I  cannot 
use  that  word,  but  as  it  were  —  an  unconscious  injurer.  Would 
that  the  conqueror  of  the  world  had  power  to  conquer  this  boy's 

*  Aurelian,  mother,'  I  replied,  *  did  he  possess  the  power,  would 
hesitate  to  use  it  in  such  a  cause.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would 
demand  infinitely  more  power  to  change  one  honest  mind,  than  to 
subdue  even  the  world  by  the  sword.' 

Aurelian  for  a  brief  moment  looked  as  if  he  had  received  a  per- 
sonal affront. 

'  How  say  you,'  said  he,  '  demands  it  more  power  to  change  one 
mind  than  conquer  a  world  ?  Methinks  it  might  be  done  with  some- 
thing less.  My  soldiers  often  maintain  with  violence  a  certain  opi- 
nion ;  but  I  find  it  not  di£BcuIt  to  cause  them  to  let  it  go,  and  take 
mine  in  its  place.     The  arguments  I  use  never  fail.' 

'  That  may  be,'  I  replied,  '  in  matters  of  little  moment;  Even  in 
these,  however,  is  it  not  plain,  Aurelian,  that  you  cause  them  not  to 
let  go  their  opinion,  but  merely  to  suppress  it,  or  affect  to  change  it. 
Your  power  may  compel  them  either  to  silence,  or  to  an  assertion  of 
the  very  contrary  of  what  they  but  just  before  had  declared  as  their 
belief,  but  it  cannot  alter  their  minds.  That  is  to  be  done  by  reason 
only,  not  by  force.' 

*  By  reason  first,'  answered  the  emperor ;  *  but  if  that  fail,  then 
by  force.  The  ignorant,  and  the  presumptuous,  and  the  mischievous, 
must  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  children.  If  we  argue  with 
them,  it  is  a  favor.  It  is  our  right,  as  it  is  better,  to  command  and 
conipel.' 

'  Only  establish  it  that  such  and  such  are  ignorant,  and  erroneous, 
and  presumptuous,  and  I  allow  that  it  would  be  right  to  silence 
them.  But  that  is  the  very  difHculty  in  the  case.  How  are  we  to 
know  that  they  who  think  differently  from  ourselves,  are  ignorant 
or  erroneous  ?  Surely  the  fact  of  the  difference  is  not  satisfactory 
proof.' 

'  They,'  rejoined  Aurelian,  '  who  depart  from  a  certain  standard 
in  art,  are  said  to  err.     The  thing  in  this  case  is  of  no  consequence 
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to  any,  therefore  no  punishment  ensues.  So  there  is  a  standard  of 
religion  in  the  state,  and  they  who  depart  from  it  may  be  said  to 
err.  But  as  religion  is  essential  to  the  state,  they  who  err  should 
be  brought  back,  by  whatever  application  of  force,  and  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  standard.' 

'  In  what  sense,'  said  Portia,  '  can  common  and  ignorant  people 
be  regarded,  as  fit  judges  of  what  constitutes  or  does  not  constitute 
a  true  religion  %  It  is  a  subject  level  scarce  to  philosophers.  If 
inde~(Bd  the  gods  should  vouchsafe  to  descend  to  earth  ana  converse 
with  men,  and  in  that  manner  teach  some  new  truth,  then  any  one, 
possessed  of  eyes  and  ears,  might  receive  it  and  retain  it,  without 
presumption.     Nay,  he  could  not  but  do  so  ;  but  not  otherwise.' 

*  Now  have  you  stated,*  said  I,  *  that  which  constitutes  the  pre- 
cise case  of  Christianity.  They  who  received  Christianity  in  the 
first  instance,  did  it  not  by  balancing  against  each  other  such  refined 
arguments  as  philosophers  use.  They  were  simply  judges  of  matters 
of  fact  —  of  what  their  eyes  beheld  and  their  ears  heard.  God  did 
vouchsafe  to  descend  to  eaith,  and  by  his  messenger  converse  with 
men,  and  teach  new  truth.  All  that  men  had  then  to  do  was  this,  to 
see  whether  the  evidence  was  sufficient  that  it  was  a  God  speaking ; 
and  that  being  made  plain,  to  listen  and  record.  And  at  this  day, 
all  that  is  to  be  done  is,  to  inquire  whether  the  record  be  true.  If 
the  record  be  a  well-authenticated  one  of  what  the  mouth  of  God 
spoke,  it  is  then  adopted  as  the  code  of  religious  truth.  As  for  what 
the  word  contains —  it  requires  no  acute  intellect  to  judge  concern- 
ing it  —  a  child  may  understand  it  all.' 

*  Truly,*  replied  Portia,  *  this  agrees  but  ill  with  what  I  have  heard 
and  believed  concerning  Christianity.  It  has  ever  been  set  forth  as 
a  thing  full  of  darkness  and  mystery,  which  it  requires  the  most 
vigorous  powers  to  penetrate  and  comprehend. 

*  So  has  it  been  ever  presented  to  me,*  added  the  emperor.  *  I 
have  conceived  it  to  be  but  some  new  form  of  Plato's  dreams,  nei- 
ther more  clear  in  itself,  nor  promising  to  be  of  more  use  to  mankind. 
So,  if  I  err  not,  the  learned  Porphyrius  has  stated  it' 

*  A  good  fact/  here  interposed  Julia,  *  is  worth  more  in  this  argu- 
ment than  the  learning  of  the  most  learned.  Is  it  not  sufficient  proof, 
Aurelian,  that  Christianity  is  somewhat  sufficiently  plain  and  easy, 
that  women  are  able  to  receive  it  so  readily  ]  Take  me  as  an  unan- 
swerable argument  on  the  side  of  Piso.* 

*  The  women  of  Palmyra,'  replied  the  emperor,  *  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  know,  are  more  than  the  men  of  other  climes.  She  who 
reads  Plato  and  the  last  essays  of  Plotinus,  of  a  morning,  seated 
idly  beneath  the  shadow  of  some  spreading  beech,  just  as  a  Roman 
girl  would  the  last  child's  story  of  Spurius  about  father  Tiber  and 
the  Milvian  Bridge,  is  not  to  be  received  in  this  question  as  but  a 
woman,  with  a  woman's  powers  of  judgment.  When  the  women  of 
Rome  receive  this  faith  as  easily  as  you  do,  then  may  it  be  held  as 
an  argument  for  its  simplicity.  But  let  us  now  break  off  the  thread 
of  this  discourse,  too  severe  for  the  occasion,  and  mingle  with  our 
other  friends,  who  by  this  must  be  arrived.* 

So  with  these  words  we  lefl;  the  apartment  where  we  had  been 
sitting,  the  emperor  having  upon  one  side  Portia,  and  on  the  other 
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Livia,  and  moved  toward  the  great  central  rooms  of  the  palace, 
where  guests  are  entertained,  and  the  imperial  banquets  held. 

The  company  was  not  numerous  ;  it  was  rather  remarkable  for  its 
selectness.  Among  others  not  less  distinguished,  there  were  the 
venerable  Tacitus,  the  consul  Capitolinus,  Marcellinus  the  senator, 
the  prefect  Varus,  the  priest  Fronto,  the  generals  Probus  and  Mu- 
capor,  and  a  few  other  of  the  military  favorites  of  Aurelian. 

Of  the  conversation  at  supper  I  remember  little  or  nothing,  only 
that  it  w^s  free  and  light,  each  seeming  to  enjoy  himself  and  the 
companion  who  reclined  next  to  him.  Aurelian,  with  a  condescend- 
ing grace  which  no  one  knows  how  better  to  assume  than  he,  urged 
the  wine  upon  his  friends,  as  they  appeared  occasionally  to  forget  it, 
offering  frequently  some  new  and  unheard  of  kind,  brought  from 
Asia,  Greece,  or  Africa,  and  which  he  would  exalt  to  the  skies  for  its 
flavor.  More  than  once  did  he,  as  he  is  wont  to  do  in  his  sportive 
mood,  deceive  us ;  for,  calling  upon  us  to  fill  our  goblets  with  what 
he  described  as  a  liquor  surpassing  all  of  Italy,  and  which  might 
serve  for  Hebe  to  pour  out  for  the  gods,  and  requiring  us  to  drink 
it  off  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  Pan,  or  Ceres,  we  found  upon  liftine  our 
cups  to  drain  them  that  they  had  been  charged  with  some  colored  and 
perfumed  medicament  more  sour  or  bitter  than  the  worst  compound 
of  the  apothecary,  or  than  massican  overheated  in  the  vats.  These 
sallies,  coming  from  the  master  of  the  world,  were  sure  to  be  well 
received ;  his  satellites,  of  whom  not  a  few  were  near  him,  being 
ready  to  die  with  exccvss  of  laughter  —  the  attendant  slaves  catching 
the  jest,  and  enjoying  it  with  noisy  vociferation.  I  laughed  with  the 
rest,  for  it  seems  wise  to  propitiate,  by  any  act  not  absolutely  base, 
one  whose  ambitious  and  cruel  nature,  unless  soothed  and  appeased 
by  such  offerings,  is  so  prone  to  reveal  itself  in  deeds  of  darkness. 

When  the  feast  was  nearly  ended,  and  the  attending  slaves  were 
employed  in  loading  it  for  the  last  time  with  fruits,  olives,  and  con- 
fections, a  troop  of  eunuchs,  richly  habited,  entered  the  apartment 
to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  horns,  bearing  upon  a  platter  ot  gold  an 
immense  bowl  or  vase  of  the  same  metal,  filled  to  the  brim  with 
wine,  which  they  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  then,  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  with  a  ladle  of  the  same  precious  material 
and  ornamented  with  gems,  served  out  the  wine  to  the  company. 
At  first,  as  the  glittering  pageant  advanced,  astonishment  kept  us 
route,  and  caused  us  involuntarily  to  rise  from  our  couches  to  watch 
the  ceremony  of  introducing  it  and  fixing  it  in  its  appointed  place: 
for  never  before  in  Rome  had  there  been  seen,  I  am  sure,  a  golden 
vessel  of  such  size,  or  wrought  with  art  so  n^rvellous.  The  lan- 
guage of  wonder  and  pleasure  was  heard,  on  every  side,  from  every 
mouth.  Even  Livia  and  Julia,  who  in  Palmyra  had  been  used  to 
the  goblets  and  wine  cups  of  "the  eastern  Demetrius,  showed  amaze- 
ment not  less  than  the  others  at  a  magnificence  and  a  beauty  that 
surpassed  all  experience  and  all  conception.  Just  above  where  the 
bowl  was  placed,  hung  the  principal  light,  by  which  the  table  and 
the  apartment  were  illuminated,  which,  falling  in  floods  upon  the 
wrought  or  polished  gold  and  the  thickly  strewed  diamonds,  caused 
it  to  blaze  with  a  splendor  which  the  eyes  could  hardly  bear,  and, 
till  accustomed  to  it  by  gazing,  prevented  us  from  minutely  examin- 
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ing  the  sculptures,  which,  ivith  lavish  profusion  and  coDsummate  art, 
glowed  and  burned  upon  the  pedestal,  the  swelling  sides,  the  rim 
and  handles  of  the  vase,  and  covered  the  broad  and  golden  plain 
upon  which  it  stood.  I  happily  was  near  it,  being  seated  opposite 
Aurelian,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  table,  which,  as  the  custom 
now  is,  was  of  the  form  of  a  bent  bow,  so  that  I  could  study  at  my 
leisure  the  histories  and  fables  that  were  wrought  over  its  whole  sur- 
face. Julia  and  Livia,  being  also  near  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  were  in  the  same  manner  wholly  absorbed  in  the  same  agree- 
able task. 

Livia,  being  quite  carried  out  of  herself  by  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected splendor  —  having  evidently  no  knowledge  of  its  approach  — 
like  a  girl,  as  she  still  is,  in  her  natural,  unpremeditated  movements, 
rose  from  -her  couch,  and  eagerly  bent  forward  toward  the  vase,  the 
better  to  scan  its  beauties,  saying,  as  she  did  so  : 

*  The  emperor  must  himself  stand  answerable  for  all  breaches  of 
order,  under  circumstances  like  these.    Good  friends,  let  all  who  will 
freely  approach,  and,  leaving  for  a  moment  that  of  Bacchus,  drink 
at  the  fountain  of  Beauty.'     Whereupon,  all  who  were  so  disposed 
gathered  round  the  centre  of  the  table. 

*  This,'  said  Varus,  *  both  for  size,  and  the  perfect  art  lavished 
upon  it,  surpasses  the  glories  fabled  of  the  buckler  of  Minerva, 
whose  fame  has  reached  us.' 

*  You  say  right ;  it  does  so,'  said  the  emperor.  *  That  dish  of 
Vitellius  was  inferior  in  workmanship,  as  it  was  less  in  weight  and 
size,  than  this,  which,  before  you  all,  I  here  name  *  The  Cup  or 
Livia.'  Let  us  fill  again  from  it,  and  drink  to  the  empress  of  all  the 
world.* 

All  sprang  in  eager  haste  to  comply  with  a  command  that  carried 
with  it  Its  own  enforcement. 

*  Whatever,'  continued  the  emperor,  when  our  cups  had  been 
drained,  '  may  have  been  the  condition  of  art  in  other  branches  of 
it,  in  the  time  of  that  emperor,  there  was  no  one  then  whose  power 
over  the  metals,  or  whose  knowledge  of  forms,  was  comparable  with 
that  of  our  own  Demetrius ;  for  this,  be  it  known,  is  the  sole  work 
of  the  Roman  —  and  yet,  to  speak  more  truly,  it  must  be  said  the 
Greek  —  Demetrius,  aided  by  his  brother  from  the  east,  who  is  now 
with  him.  Let  the  music  cease ;  we  need  that  disturbance  no  more ; 
and  call  in  the  brothers  Demetrius.  These  are  men  who  honor  any 
age  and  any  presence.' 

The  brothers  soon  entered  ;  and  never  were  pnnces  or  ambassa- 
dors greeted  with  higher  honor.  All  seemed  to  contend  which 
should  say  the  most  flattering  and  agreeable  thing.  *  Slaves,*  cried 
the  emperor,  *  a  couch  and  cups  for  the  Demetrii.* 

The  brothers  received  all  this  courtesy  with  the  native  ease  and 
dignity  which  ever  accompany  true  genius.  There  was  no  offensive 
boldness  nor  presuming  vanity,  but  neither  was  there  any  shrinking 
cowardice  nor  timidity.  They  felt  that  they  were  men  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  the  gods  than  many  or  most  of  those  in  whoso  pre- 
sence they  were,  and  they  were  sufficient  to  themselves.  The  Roman 
Demetrius  resembles  much  his  brother  of  Palmyra,  but  in  both  form 
and  countenance  possesses  beauty  of  a  higher  order.     His  look  is 
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contemplative  and  inward ;  his  coantenance  pale  and  yet  dark ;  hb 
features  even  and  exactly  shaped,  like  a  statue  ;  his  hair  short  and 
black ;  his  dress,  as  was  that  of  him  of  Palmyra,  of  the  richest  stufis, 
and  showing  that  wealth  had  become  their  reward  as  well  as  fame. 

'  Let  us,'  cried  the  emperor,  *  in  full  cups  drawn  from  the  Livian 
fount,  do  honor  to  ourselves,  and  the  arts,  by  drinking  to  the  health 
of  Demetrius  of  Palmyra  and  Demetrius  of  Rome.'  Every  cup 
was  filled  and  drained.  '  We  owe  you  thanks,'  then  added  Aurelian, 
'  that  you  have  completed  this  great  work  at  the  time  promised, 
though  I  fear  it  has  been  to  your  own  cost,  for  the  paleness  of  your 
cheeks  speaks  not  of  health.' 

'  The  work,'  replied  the  Roman  Demetrius,  *  could  not  have  been 
completed  but  for  the  timely  and  effectual  aid  of  my  eastern  brother, 
to  whose  learned  hand,  quicker  in  its  execution  than  my  own,  yon 
are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  upon  both  the 
bowl  and  dish.' 

'  It  is  true,  noble  emperor,'  said  the  impetuous  brother,  '  my  hand 
is  the  quicker  of  the  two,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  work,  especially 
in  whatever  pertains  to  the  east,  and  to  the  forms  of  building  or  of 
vegetation,  or  costume  seen  chiefly  or  only  there,  my  knowledge  was 
perhaps  more  exact  and  minute  than  his ;  but  let  it  be  receiveNO,  that 
the  head  that  could  design  these  forms,  and  conceive  and  arrange 
these  histories,  and  these  graceful  ornaments  —  to  my  mind  more 
fruitful  of  genius  than  all  else — observe  you  them  ?  have  you  scan- 
ned them  all  ? — belongs  to  no  other  than  Demetrius  of  Rome.  In 
my  whole  hand  there  resides  not  the  skill  that  is  lodged  in  one  of 
his  fingers  —  nor  in  my  whole  head  the  power  that  lies  behind  one  of 
his  eyes.' 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  eastern  brother  called  up  a  smile  upon 
the  faces  of  all,  and  a  blush  upon  the  white  cheek  of  the  Roman. 

'  My  brother  is  younger  than  I,'  he  said,  '  and  his  blood  runs 
quicker.  All  that  he  says,  though  it  be  a  picture  of  the  truest  heart 
ever  lodged  in  man,  is  yet  to  be  taken  with  abatement.  But  for 
him,  this  work  would  have  been  far  below  its  present  merit  Let 
me  ask  you  especially  to  mark  the  broad  border  where  is  set  forth 
the  late  triumph,  and  ambassadors,  captives,  and  animals  of  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  especially  of  the  east,  are  seen  in  their  appropriate 
forms  and  habits.  That  is  all  from  the  chisel  of  my  brother.  Behold 
here'  —  and  rising  he  approached  the  vase,  and  vast  as  it  was,  by  a 
touch  —  so  was  it  constructed  —  turned  it  round  —  *  behold  here, 

where  is  figured  the  queen  of '  In  the  enthusiasm  of  art,  he  had 

forgotten  for  a  moment  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  for  at  that  instant 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  Julia,  who  stood  near  him,  and 
which  he  saw  cast  down  by  an  uncontrollable  grief.  He  paused, 
confused  and  grieved — saying,  as  he  turned  back  the  vase:  'Ah 
me  i  cruel  and  indiscreet !  Pardon  me,  noble  ladies !  and  yet  I 
deserve  it  not.* 

*  Go  on,  go  on,  Demetrius,'  said  Julia,  assuming  a  cheerful  air. 
*  You  offend  me  not.  The  course  of  empire  must  have  its  way ;  in- 
dividuals are  but  emmets  in  the  path.  I  am  now  used  to  this,  be- 
lieve me.  It  is  for  you  rather,  and  the  rest,  to  forgive  in  me  a  sudden 
weakness.' 
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Demetrius,  thus  commanded,  resumed,  and  then  with  minuteness, 
with  much  learning  and  eloquence,  discoursed  successively  upon  the 
hbtories  or  emblematic  devices  of  this  the  chief  work  of  his  hands. 
All  were  sorry  when  he  ceased. 

*  To  what  you  have  overlooked,'  said  Aurelian,  as  he  paused, '  must 
I  call  you  back,  seeing  it  is  that  part  of  the  work  which  I  most  es- 
teem, and  in  which  at  this  moment  I  and  all,  I  trust,  are  most  inte- 
rested —  the  sculptures  upon  the  platter ;  and  which  represent  the 
new  temple  and  ceremonies  of  the  dedication,  which  to-morrow  we 
celebrate.' 

*  Of  this,'  replied  Demetrius,  *  I  said  less,  because  perhaps  the 
work  is  inferior,  having  been  committed,  our  time  being  short,  to  the 
hands  of  a  pupil  —  a  pupil,  however,  I  beg  to  say,  who,  if  the  Divine 
Providence  spare  him,  will  one  day,  and  that  not  a  remote  one,  cast 
a  shadow  upon  his  teachers.' 

*  That  will  he,*  said  the  brother ;  *  Flaccus  is  full  of  the  truest 
inspiration.' 

'  But  to  the  dedication  —  the  dedication,'  interrupted  the  hoarse 
voice  of  Fronto. 

Demetrius  started  and  shrunk  backward  a  step  at  that  sound,  but 
instantly  recovered  himself,  and  read  into  an  intelligible  language 
many  of  the  otherwise  obscure  and  learned  details  of  the  sculpture. 
As  he  ended,  the  emperor  said : 

*  We  thank  you,  Demetrius,  for  your  learned  lecture,  which  has 
given  a  new  value  to  your  work.  And  now,  while  it  is  in  my  mind, 
let  me  bespeak,  as  soon  as  leisure  and  inclination  shall  serve,  a  silver 
statue  gilded  of  Apollo,  for  the  great  altar,  which  to-morrow  will 
scarce  be  graced  with  such  a  one  as  will  agree  with  the  temple  and 
its  other  ornaments.' 

Demetrius,  as  this  was  uttered,  again  started,  and  his  countenance 
became  of  a  deadly  paleness.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  studying 
how  to  order  his  words  so  as  to  express  least  offensively  an  offensive 
truth.  On  the  instant  I  suspected  what  the  truth  was ;  but  I  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  it.  I  had  received  no  intimation  of  such  a 
thing. 

*  Great  emperor,'  he  began,  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  —  and  yet  not 
sorry  —  that  1  cannot  now  as  once  labor  for  the  decoration  of  the 
temples  and  their  worship.     I  am ' 

*  Ye  gods  of  Rome  !  —  '  cried  Fronto. 

*  Peace,'  said  the  emperor,  *  let  him  be  heard.     How  say  you  V 

*  I  am  now  a  Christian,  and  I  hold  it  not  lawful  to  bestow  my 
power  and  skill  in  the  workmanship  of  gods,  in  whom  I  believe  not, 
and  thus  become  the  instrument  of  an  erroneous  faith  in  others.' 

This  was  uttered  firmly  but  with  modesty.  The  countenance  of 
the  emperor  was  overclouded  for  a  moment.  But  it  partially  cleared 
up  again  as  he  said  : 

'  I  lay  not,  Demetrius,  the  least  constraint  upon  you.  The  four 
years  that  I  have  held  this  power  in  Rome,  have  been  years  of  free- 
dom to  my  people  in  this  respect.  Whether  I  have  done  well  in  that 
for  our  city  and  the  empire,  many  would  doubt.  I  almost  doubt 
myself 
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'  That  would  they,  by  Hercules  1*  said  the  soft  voice  of  VaniB,  just 
at  my  ear,  and  intended  chiefly  for  me. 

'  My  brother,'  said  Demetrius,  *  will  be  happy  to  execute  for  the 
emperor  the  work  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  ask  of  me.  He  re- 
mams  steadfast  in  the  faith  in  which  he  was  reared ;  the  popular 
faith  of  Athens.' 

*  Apollo,'  said  Demetrius  of  Palmyra,  *  is  my  especial  favorite 
among  all  the  gods,  and  of  him  I  have  wrought  more  statues  in  silver, 
gold,  or  ivory,  or  of  these  variously  and  curiously  combined,  than  of 
all  the  others.  If  I  should  be  honored  in  this  labor,  I  should  request 
to  adopt  the  marble  image  now  standing  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  once,  it  is  said,  the  chief  wonder  of  Otho's  palace  of  wonders, 
as  a  model  after  which,  with  some  deviations,  to  mould  it*  I  think  I 
could  make  that  that  should  satisfy  Aurelian  and  Rome.' 

'  Do  it,  do  it,'  said  the  emperor,  *and  let  it  be  seen  that  the  wor- 
shipper of  his  country's  gods  is  not  behind  him  who  denies  them,  in 
his  power  to  do  them  honor.' 

'  1  shall  not  sleep,'  said  the  enthusiastic  aitist,  'till  I  have  made  a 
model  in  wax  at  least  of  what  at  this  moment  presents  itself  to  my 
imagination,'  Saying  which,  with  little  ceremony  —  as  if  the  em- 
pire depended  upon  his  reaching  on  the  instant  his  chalk  and  wax — 
and  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  company,  he  rose  and  darted 
from  the  apartment,  the  slaves  making  way  as  for  a  missile  that  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  obstruct 

'  But  in  what  way,'  said  Aurelian,  turning  to  the  elder  Demetrius, 
'  have  you  been  wrought  upon  to  abandon  the  time-honored  religion 
of  Rome  1  Me  thinks  the  whole  world  is  becoming  of  this  per- 
suasion.' 

*  If  I  may  speak  freely ' 

*  With  utmost  freedom,'  said  Aurelian. 

'  I  may  then  say,  that  ever  since  the  power  to  reflect  uponmatten 
so  deep  and  high  had  been  mine,  I  had  doubted  first  the  truth  of  the 
popular  religion,  and  then  soon  rejected  it,  as  what  brought  to  roe 
neither  comfort  nor  hope,  and  was  burdened  with  things  essentiallj 
incredible  and  monstrous.  For  many  years,  many  weary  years — 
for  the  mind  demands  something  positive  in  this  quarter,  it  cannot 
remain  in  suspense,  and  vacant  —  I  was  without  belief.  Why  it  was 
so  long  before  I  turned  to  the  Christians,  I  know  not,  unless  because 
of  the  reports  which  were  so  common  to  their  disadvantage,  and  the 
danger  which  has  so  often  attended  a  profession  of  their  faith.  At 
length,  in  a  fortunate  hour,  there  fell  into  my  hands  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Christians,  and  I  needed  little  beside  to  show  me  that  theirs 
is  a  true  and  almighty  faith,  and  that  all  that  is  current  in  the  city  to 
its  dishonor,  is  false  and  calumnious.  I  am  now  happy,  not  only  as 
an  artist  and  a  Roman,  but  as  a  man  and  an  immortal.' 

*  You  speak  earnestly,'  said  Aurelian. 

'  I  feel  so,'  replied  Demetrius,  a  generous  glow  lighting  up  his  pale 
countenance. 

'  Would,'  rejoined  the  emperor,  '  that  some  of  the  zeal  of  these 
Christians  might  be  infused  into  the  sluggish  spirits  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. The  ancient  faith  suflers  through  neglect,  and  the  prevailiDg 
impiety  of  those  who  are  its  disciples.' 
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'  May  it  not  rather  be/  said  Fronto,  '  that  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  state,  having  so  long  been  neglected  by  those  who  are  its 
appointed  guardians,  to  the  extent  that  even  Judaism,  and  now 
Christianity  —  which  are  but  disguised  forms  of  Atheism  —  have 
been  allowed  to  insinuate  and  entrench  themselves  in  the  empire, 
the  gods  now  in  anger  turn  away  from  us,  who  have  been  so  unfaith- 
ful to  ourselves,  and  thus  this  plausible  impiety  is  permitted  to  com- 
mit its  havocs.     I  believe  the  gods  are  ever  faithful  to  the  faithful.' 

*  What  good  citizen,  too,'  added  Varus,  *  but  must  lament  to  wit- 
ness the  undermining  and  supplanting  of  those  venerable  forms  under 
which  this  universal  empire  has  grown  to  its  present  height  of 
power  ]  He  is  scarcely  a  Roman,  who  denies  the  gods  of  Rome, 
however  observant  he  may  be  of  her  laws  and  other  institutions. 
Religion  is  her  greatest  law.* 

*  These  are  hard  questions,'  said  the  emperor.  *  For  know  you 
not  that  some  of  our  noblest,  and  fairest,  and  most  beloved,  have 
written  themselves  followers  of  this  Gallilean  God?  How  can  we 
deal  sharply  with  a  people  at  whose  head  stands  the  head  of  the 
noble  house  of  the  Pisos,  and  a  princess  of  the  blood  of  Palmyra  1" 

Although  Aurelian  uttered  these  words  in  a  manner  almost  spor- 
tive to  the  careless  ear,  yet  I  confess  myself  to  have  discovered  at  the 
moment  an  inward  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  a  tone  in  the 
voice,  which  for  the  time  gave  me  uneasiness.  I  was  about  to  speak, 
when  the  venerable  Tacitus  addressed  the  emperor  and  said  : 

'  I  can  never  think  it  wise  to  interfere  with  violence  in  the  matter 
of  men's  worship.  It  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to  compel  mankind 
to  receive  any  one  institution  of  religion,  because  different  tribes  of 
men,  different  by  nature  and  by  education,  will  and  do  demand,  not  the 
same,  but  different  forms  of  belief  and  worship.  "Why  should  they 
be  alike  in  this,  while  they  separate  so  widely  in  other  matters  ?  and 
can  it  be  a  more  hopeful  enterprise  to  oblige  them  to  submit  to  the 
same  rules  in  their  religion,  than  it  would  be  to  compel  them  to  feed 
on  the  same  food,  and  use  the  same  forms  of  language  or  dress  ?  I 
know  that  former  emperors  have  thought  and  acted  differently.  They 
have  deemed  it  a  possible  thing  to  restore  the  ancient  unity  of  wor- 
ship, by  punishing  with  severity,  by  destroying  the  lives  even  of  such 
as  should  dare  to  think  for  themselves.  But  their  conduct  is  not  to 
be  defended,  either  as  right  in  itself  or  best  for  the  state.  It  has  not 
been  true,  as  policy.  For  is  it  not  evident,  how  oppression  of  those 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  truth  important  to  man- 
kind, serves  but  to  bind  them  the  more  closely  to  their  opinions  % 
Are  they,  for  a  little  suffering,  to  show  themselves  such  cowards  as 
to  desert  their  own  convictions,  and  prove  false  to  the  interests  of 
multitudes  %  Rather,  say  they,  let  us  rejoice  in  such  a  cause  to  bear 
reproach.  This  is  the  language  of  our  nature.  Nay,  such  persons 
come  to  prize  suffering,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  pride  and  boasting. 
Their  rank  among  themselves  is  by-and-by  determined  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  offer  themselves  as  sacrifices  for  truth  and  God. 
Are  such  persons  to  be  deterred  by  threats,  or  the  actual  infliction 
of  punishment  V 

*  The  error  has  been,'  here  said  the  evil-boding  Fronto, '  that  the 
infliction  of  punishment  went  not  to  the  extent  that  is  indispensable 
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to  the  success  of  such  a  work.  The  noble  Piso  will  excuse  me ;  we 
are  but  dealing  with  abstractions.  Oppress  those  who  are  in  error 
only  to  a  certain  degree,  not  extreme,  and  it  is  most  true  they  cling 
the  closer  to  their  error.  We  see  this  in  the  punishment  of  chil- 
dren. Their  obstinacy  and  pride  are  increased  by  a  suffering  which 
is  slight,  and  which  seems  to  say,  '  I  am  too  timid,  weak,  or  loving,  to 
inflict  more.*  So  too  with  our  slaves.  "Whose  slaves  ever  rose  a 
second  time  against  the  master's  authority,  whose  first  offence,  how- 
ever slight,  was  met,  not  by  words  or  lashes,  but  by  racks  and  the 
cross  V 

*  Nay,  good  Fronto,  hold  ;  your  xeal  for  the  gods  bears  you  away 
beyond  the  bounds  of  courtesy.' 

*  Forgive  me  then,  great  sovereign,  and  you  who  are  here  —  if  you 
may  ;  but  neither  time  nor  place  shall  deter  me,  a  minister  of  the 
great  god  of  light,  from  asserting  the  principles  upon  which  his 
worship  rests,  and,  as  I  deem,  the  empire  itself.  Under  Decius,  had 
true  Romans  sat  on  the  tribunals,  had  no  hearts  too  sofi  for  such 
offices  turned  traitors  to  the  head,  had  no  accursed  spirit  of  avarice 
received  the  bribes  which  procured  security  to  individuals,  families, 
and  communities;  had  there  been  no  commutations  of  punish- 
ment, then * 

*  Peace,  I  say,  Fronto  ;  thou  marrest  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  How 
came  we  thus  again  to  this  point  1  Such  questions  are  for  the  coun- 
cil-room or  the  senate.  Yet,  truth  to  say,  so  stirred  seems  the  mind 
of  this  whole  people  in  the  matter,  that  in  battle  one  may  as  well 
escape  from  the  din  of  clashing  arms  or  the  groans  of  the  dying,  as 
in  Rome  avoid  this  argument.  Nay,  by  my  sword !  not  a  voice  can  I 
hear,  either  applauding,  disputing,  or  condemning,  since  I  have  set 
on  foot  this  new  war  in  the  east.  Once,  the  city  would  have  rung 
with  acclamations  that  an  army  was  gathering  for  such  an  enterprise. 
Now,  it  seems  quite  forgotten  that  Valerian  once  fell,  or  that,  late 
though  it  be,  he  ought  to  be  revenged.  This  Jewish  and  Christian 
argument  fills  all  heads,  and  clamors  on  every  tongue.  Come,  let  us 
shake  off  this  daemon  in  a  new  cup,  and  drink  deep  to  the  revenge 
of  Valerian.' 

'  And  of  the  gods,'  ejaculated  Fronto,  as  he  lifted  the  goblet  to 
his  lips.' 

'  There  again  V  quickly  and  sharply  demanded  Aurelian,  bending 
his  dark  brows  upon  the  offender. 

'  Doubtless,'  said  Portia,  *  he  means  well,  though  over  zealous  and 
rash  in  speech.  His  heart  I  am  sure  seconds  not  the  cruel  lan- 
guage of  his  tongue.  So  at  least  I  will  believe  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  hope  that  the  zeal  he  has  displayed  for  the  ancient  relig^ion  of 
our  country  may  not  be  without  its  use  upon  some  present*  —  glan- 
cing her  eye  toward  me  and  Julia  —  *  who,  with  what  I  trust  will  prove 
a  brief  truancy,  have  wandered  from  their  household  gods  and  the 
temples  of  their  fathers.' 

'  May  the  gods  grant  it !'  added  Li  via,  '  and  restore  the  harmony 
which  should  reign  in  our  families  and  in  the  capital.  Life  is  over 
brief  to  be  passed  in  quarrel.  Now  let  us  abandon  our  cups.  Sir 
Christian  Piso  !  lead  me  to  the  gardens,  and  let  the  others  follow  aft 
they  may  our  good  example.* 
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The  gardens  vfe  found,  as  we  passed  from  the  palace,  to  be  most 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  lamps  of  every  form  and  hue.  We 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  passed  to  another  world,  so  dream-like  was 
the  eifect  of  the  multitudinous  lights,  as  they  fell  with  white,  red, 
lurid,  or  golden  glare  upon  bush  or  tree,  grotto,  statue,  or  marble 
fountain. 

*  Forget  here,  Lucius  Piso,'  said  the  kind-hearted  Livia,  *  what 
you  have  just  heard  from  the  lips  of  that  harsh  bigot,  the  savage 
Fronto.  Who  could  have  looked  for  such  madness!  Not  again,  if 
I  possess  the  power  men  say  I  do,  shall  be  sit  at  the  table  of  Aure- 
lian.  Poor  Julia  too !  But  see  !  she  walks  with  Tacitus.  Wisdom 
and  mercy  are  married  in  him',  and  both  will  shed  comfort  on 
her.' 

'  I  cannot  but  lament,'  I  replied, '  that  a  creature  like  Fronto  should 
have  won  his  way  so  far  into  the  confidence  of  Aurelian.  But  I  fear 
him  not,  and  do  not  believe  that  he  will  have  power  to  urge  the  em- 
peror to  the  adoption  of  measures,  to  which  his  own  wisdom  and 
native  feelings  must  stand  opposed.  The  rage  of  such  men  as 
Fronto,  and  the  silent  pity  and  scorn  of  men  immeasurably  his  su- 
periors, we  have  both  now  learned  to  bear  without  complaint,  though 
not  without  some  inward  suffering.  To  be  shut  out  from  the  hearts 
of  so  many  who  once  ran  to  meet  us  on  our  approach,  nor  only  that, 
but  to  be  held  by  them  as  impious  and  atheistical,  monsters  whom  the 
earth  is  sick  of,  and  whom  the  gods  are  besought  to  destroy  —  this  is 
a  part  of  our  burden  which  we  feel  to  be  heaviest.  Heaven  pre- 
serve to  us  the  smiles  and  the  love  of  Livia  !' 

*  Doubt  not  that  they  will  ever  be  yours.  But  I  trust  that  senti- 
ments like  those  of  Tacitus  will  bear  sway  in  the  councils  of  Aure- 
lian, and  that  the  present  calm  vnllnotbe  disturbed.' 

Thus  conversing  we  wandered  on,  beguiled  by  such  talk  and  the 
attractive  splendors  of  the  garden,  till  we  found  ourselves  separated, 
apparently  by  some  distance,  from  our  other  frienas ;  none  passed 
us  and  none  met  us.  We  had  reached  a  remote  and  solitary  spot, 
where  fewer  lamps  had  been  hung,  and  the  light  was  faint  and  une- 
qual. Not  sorry  to  be  thus  alone,  we  seated  ourselves  on  the  low  pe- 
destal of  a  group  of  statuary  —  once  the  favorite  resort  of  the  lair 
and  false  Terentia — whose  forms  could  scarcely  be  defined,  and 
which  was  enveloped  at  a  few  paces  distant  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
forming  a  thin  wall  of  partition  between  us  and  another  walk,  cor- 
responding to  the  one  we  were  in,  but  winding  away  in  a  different 
direction.  We  had  sat  not  long,  either  silent  or  conversing,  ere 
our  attention  was  caught  by  the  sound  of  approaching  voices  appa- 
rently in  earnest  discourse.  A  moment  and  we  know  them  to  be 
those  of  Fronto  and  Aurelian. 

'  By  the  gods  his  life  shall  answer  it !'  said  Aurelian  with  vehe- 
mence, but  with  suppressed  tones  ;  '  who  but  he  was  to  observe  the 
omens  1  Was  I  to  know  that  to-day  is  the  Ides,  and  to-morrow  the 
day  after  1     The  rites  must  be  postponed.* 

*  It  were  better  not,  in  my  judgment,'  said  Fronto  ;  '  all  the  other 
signs  are  favorable.  Never,  Papirius  assured  me,  did  the  sacred 
chickens  seize  so  eagerly  the  crumbs.  Many  times,  as  he  closely 
watched,  did  he  observe  them  —  which  is  rare  —  drop  them  from 
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their  mouths  overfilled.  The  times  he  has  exactly  recorded.  Ante 
like  this  put  off,  when  all  Rome  is  in  expectation,  would,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  world,  be  of  a  more  unfavorable  interpretation,  tlum 
if  more  than  the  day  were  against  us.' 

'  You  counsel  well.     Let  it  go  on.' 

'  But  to  insure  a  fortunate  event,  and  propitiate  the  gods,  I  would 
early,  and  before  the  august  ceremonies,  offer  the  most  costly  and 
acceptable  sacrifice.' 

'  That  were  well  also.  In  the  prisons  there  are  captives  of  Gar- 
many,  of  Gaul,  of  Egypt,  and  Palmyra.  Take  what  and  as  many  ai 
you  will.  If  we  ever  make  sure  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  it  is  when 
we  offer  freely  that  which  we  hold  at  the  highest  price.' 

*  I  would  rather  they  were  Christians,'  urged  Fronto. 

'  That  cannot  be,'  said  Aurelian.  '  I  question  if  there  be  a  Chris- 
tian within  the  prison  walls ;  and,  were  there  hundreds,  it  is  not  t 
criminal  I  would  bring  to  the  altar.  I  would  as  soon  offer  a  diseased 
or  ill-shaped  bull.' 

*  But  it  were  an  easy  matter  to  seize  such  as  we  might  want  Not, 
O  Aurelian,  till  this  accursed  race  is  exterminated,  will  the  heavens 
smile  as  formerly  upon  our  country.  Why  are  the  altars  thus  for- 
saken %  Why  are  the  temples  no  longer  thronged  as  once  1  Wby 
do  the  great,  and  the  rich,  and  the  learned,  silently  withhold  their 
aid,  or  openly  scoff  and  jeer  ?  Why  are  our  sanctuaries  crowded 
only  by  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  city  V 

*  I  know  not.     Question  me  not  thus.' 

*  Is  not  the  reason  palpable  and  gross  to  the  dullest  mind  1  Is  it 
not  because  of  the  daily  growth  of  this  blaspheming  and  atheistical 
crew,  who,  by  horrid  arts,  seduce  the  young,  the  timid,  and,  above 
all,  the  women,  who  ever  draw  the  world  with  them,  to  join  them  in 
their  unhallowed  orgies,  thus  stripping  the  temples  of  their  worship- 
pers, and  dragging  the  gods  themselves  from  their  seats  ?  Think 
you  the  gods  look  on  with  pleasure,  while  their  altars  and  temples 
are  profaned  or  abandoned,  and  a  religion  that  denies  them  rears 
itself  upon  their  ruins  ?" 

*  I  know  not.     Say  no  more.' 

'  Is  it  possible  religion  or  the  state  should  prosper,  while  he  who 
is  not  only  Vicegerent  of  the  gods.  Universal  Monarch,  but  what  is 
more,  their  sworn  Pontifex  Maximus,  connives  at  their  existence  and 
dissemination ' 

*  Thou  liest !' 

'  Harboring,  even  beneath  the  imperial  roof,  and  feasting  at  the 
imperial  table,  the  very  heads  and  chief  ministers  of  this  black  mis- 
chief  ' 

'  Hold  !  I  say.  I  swear,  by  all  the  gods  known  and  unknown,  that 
another  word,  and  thy  head  shall  answer  it !  Is  my  soul  that  of  a 
lamb,  that  I  need  this  stirring  up  to  deeds  of  blood  1  Am  I  so  lame 
and  backward,  when  the  gods  are  to  be  defended,  that  I  am  to  be 
thus  charged  ?  Let  the  lion  sleep  when  he  will ;  chafed  too  much, 
and  he  may  spring  and  slay  at  random.  I  love  not  the  Christians, 
nor  any  who  flout  the  gods  and  their  worship  —  that  thou  knowest 
well.  But  I  love  Piso,  Aurelia,  and  the  divine  Julia — that  thou 
knowest  as  well.     Now  no  more.' 
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'  For  my  life/  said  Fronto,  '  I  hold  it  cheap,  if  I  may  but  be  faith- 
fol  to  my  office  and  the  gods.' 

*  I  believe  it,  Fronto.     The  gods  will  reward  thee.     Let  us  on.* 
In  the  earnestness  of  their  talk,  they  had  paused  and  stood  just  before 

us,  beingseparated  but  by  a  thin  screen  of  shrubs.  We  continued  rooted 
to  our  seats  while  this  conversation  went  on,  held  there  both  by  the 
impossibility  of  withdrawing  without  observation,  and  by  a  desire  to 
hear  —  I  confess  it  —  what  was  thus  in  a  manner  forced  upon  me, 
and  concerned  so  nearly,  not  only  myself,  but  thousands  of  my  fel- 
low Christians. 

When  they  were  hidden  from  us  by  the  winding  of  the  path,  we 
rose  and  turned  toward  the  palace. 

'  That  savage !'  said  Li  via.  '  How  strange  that  Aurelian,  who 
knows  so  well  how  to  subdue  the  world,  should  have  so  little  power 
to  shake  off  this  reptile.' 

*  There  is  power  enough,'  I  replied ;  *  but  alas  !  I  fear  the  will  is 
wanting.  Superstition  is  sis  deep  a  principle  in  the  breast  of  Aurelian 
as  ambition,  and  of  that  Fronto  is  the  most  fitting  high-priest.  Aure- 
lian places  him  at  the  head  of  religion  in  the  state  for  those  very 
qualities,  whose  fierce  expression  has  now  made  us  tremble.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  emperor  will  remain  where  he  now  is,  in  a  position 
from  which  it  seems  Fronto  is  unable  to  dislodge  him,  and  all  will 
go  well.* 

We  soon  reached  the  palace,  where,  joining  Julia  and  Portia,  our 
chariot  soon  bore  us  to  the  Coelian  Hill.     Farewell. 


STANZAS. 


'  Talk  not  to  lu  of  the  days  of  chivalry !' 

Talk  not  to  us  of  the  old  castles  gray, 
Or  of  the  gallant  knights  and  ladies  gav, 
That  dazzled  their  courts  in  days  gone  by, 
Or  of  bannered  towers  that  kissed  the  sky, 
Or  of  bastions,  walls,  and  turrets  proud. 
Where  the  war-nutes  rang  from  clarion  loud! 

Talk  not  to  us  of  the  fierce  battle-shout 
Of  the  olden  time,  when  the  prince  led  out 
His  vasal  knights,  with  their  villeins  bom, 
In  bondage  held,  and  to  fealty  sworn, 
Where  the  soul  was  fired,  and  swords  were  red 
With  the  curdling  blood  Of  the  gallant  dead ! 

Talk  not  to  us  of  the  banquet  halJ, 
Where  revelled  the  proud,  and  knelt  the  thrall, 
Where  the  Trouv^re's  lav  and  Troubadour's  song 
Softened  the  hearts  of  the  brave  and  the  strong, 
And  the  richest  wines  from  the  sparkling  bowl 
Quickened  the  pulse  of  the  sluggish  soull 

We  heed  not  the  tales  of  that  olden  time ; 
Too  oft  do  they  tell  us  of  deeds  of  crime  : 
We  dwell  in  a  new  and  a  distant  land, 
Where  the  wind  blows  free  from  the  ocean-strand, 
Nor  bears  on  its  wings  to  the  boundless  west, 
The  burning  curse  of  a  people  oppresaed  I 
iVer-rorJc,  Jtfay,  1838.  j.  ^  j. 
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JOUBNAL     OP    AH     ExPLOBING    TOUB    BEYOND     THE     RoCKY    MOUWTAINI,    UBCier     the 

Direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreien  Missions.  Performed  in  the  years 
1836,  '36,  and  '37  ;  with  a  Map  of  the  Oregon^Territory.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Pabkee, 
A.  M.  In  one  voUime.  pp.  317.  Ithaca,  (N.  Y.)  Published  for  the  Author.  New- 
York  :  A.  K.  Bebtbon,  451  Broadway. 

Spread  before  you,  reader,  a  map  of  that  portion  of  this  continent  which  stretches 
westward  from  a  line  with  the  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  with  the 
above-named  wt>rk  in  your  hand,  follow  its  author  in  all  his  joiirneyings,  until  you 
reach  with  him  that  iron-bound  coast,  where  mountain  barriers  repel  the  dark  rolling 
waves  of  the  Pacific,  which  stretches,  without  an  intervening  island,  for  five  thousand 
miles,  to  the  coast  of  Japan.  What  a  vast  extent  of  country  you  have  traversed ; 
how  sublime  the  works  of  the  Creator,  through  which  you  have  taken  your  way  ! 
We  lack  space  to  follow  our  author  in  the  detail  of  his  far  wanderings,  and  shall 
not  therefore  attempt  a  notice  at  large  of  the  volume  under  consideration,  but  shall 
endeavor  to  present,  in  a  general  view,  some  of  its  more  prominent  features.  Mr. 
Parker  was  sent  out  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  eminently  faithful  to  his  trust,  amidst  numerous  perils  and  privations, 
which  are  recorded,  not  with  vain  boasting  and  exaggeration,  but  with  becoming 
modesty  and  brevity.  His  descriptions,  indeed,  are  all  of  them  graphic,  without 
being  minute  or  tedious.  Before  reaching  the  Black  Hills,  he  places  before  us  the 
prairies,  rolling  in  immense  seas  of  verdure,  on  which  millions  of  tons  of  grass 
grow  up  but  to  rot  on  the  ground,  or  feed  whole  leagues  of  flame;  over  which 
sweep  the  cool  breezes,  like  the  trade-winds  of  the  ocean,  and  into  whose  green  re- 
cesses bright-eyed  antelopes  bound  away,  with  half-whistling  snuff,  leaving  the 
fleetest  hound  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  There  herd  the  buffaloes,  by  thousands  together, 
dotting  the  landscape,  seeming  scarce  so  large  as  rabbits,  when  surveyed  at  a  distance 
from  some  verdant  bluff,  swelling  up  in  the  emerald  waste.  Sublimer  far,  and  upon 
a  more  magnificent  scale,  are  the  scenes  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  are  the 
visible  footsteps  of  God  !  Yonder,  mountain  above  mountain,  peak  above  peak,  ten 
thousand  feet  heavenward,  to  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  rise  the  guardian  Titans  of 
that  mighty  region.  Here  the  traveller  thrids  his  winding  way  through  passages  so 
narrow,  that  the  towering  perpendicular  cliffs  throw  a  dim  twilight  gloom  upon  his 
path,  even  at  mid-day.  Anon  he  emerges,  and  lo !  a  cataract  descends  a  distant 
mountain,  like  a  belt  of  snowy  foam,  girding  its  giant  sides.  On  one  hand,  moun- 
tains spread  out  into  horizontal  plains,  some  rounded  like  domes,  and  others  termi- 
nating in  sharp  cones,  and  abrupt  eminences,  taking  the  forms  of  pillars,  pyramids, 
and  castles ;  on  the  other,  vast  circular  embankments,  thrown  up  by  volcanic  fires, 
mark  out  the  site  of  a  yawning  crater ;  while  far  below,  perchance,  a  river  dashes 
its  way  through  a  narrow,  rocky  passage,  with  a  deep-toned  roar,  in  winding  mazea, 
in  mist  and  darkness.  Follow  the  voyager,  as  he  descends  the  Columbia,  subject  to 
winds,  rapids,  and  falls,  two  hundred  miles  fh>m  any  whites,  and  amid  tribes  of 
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strmnger  Indians,  all  speaking  a  different  language.  Here,  for  miles,  stretches  a 
perpendicular  basaltic  wall,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  height ;  there  foam  the 
boiling  eddies,  and  rush  the  varying  currents  ;  on  one  side  opens  a  view  of  rolling 
prairies,  and  through  a  rocky  vista  on  the  other,  rise  the  far-off  mountains,  mellowed 
in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun.  Now  the  traveller  passes  through  a  forest  of  trees, 
standing,  in  their  natural  positions,  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  twenty  feet  below  the 
water's  surface.  Passinsc  these,  he  comes  to  a  group  of  islands,  lying  high  in  the 
stream,  piled  with  the  co£[in-canoes  of  the  natives,  filled  with  their  dead,  and  covered 
with  mats  and  split  plank.  He  anchors  for  a  while  at  a  wharf  of  natural  basalt,  but 
presently  proceeds  on  his  way,  gliding  now  in  solemn  silence,  and  now  interrupted 
by  the  roar  of  a  distant  rapid,  gradually  growing  on  the  car,  until  the  breaking 
water  and  feathery  foam  arise  to  the  view.  Pausing  under  a  rocky  cavern,  bythe 
shore,  formed  of  semi-circular  masses  which  have  overbrowed  the  stream  for  agesi 
'frowning  terrible,  impossible  to  climb,'  he  awaits  the  morning;  listening  during 
the  night'Watches,  to  hear  the  distant  cliffs 


*  reverberate  the  aound 

Of  parted  frog ments  tumbling  from  on  high.* 

Such  are  the  great  features  of  the  missionary's  course,  until  the  boundary  of 
the  *  Far  West'  is  reached,  and  he  reposes  for  a  time  from  his  long  and  toilsome 
journey. 

Our  author  gives  us  many  details  in  relation  to  the  Indians  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
their  habits,  manners,  dispositions,  etc.  Since  1829,  seven-eighths  of  the  Indian 
population,  below  the  falls  of  the  Columbia,  we  are  informed,  have  been  swept  away 
by  disease,  principally  fever-and-ague,  increased  partly  by  intemperance,  but  greatly 
augmented  by  their  mode  of  treatment.  '  In  the  burning  stage  of  the  fever,  they 
plunged  themselves  into  the  river,  and  continued  in  the  water  until  the  heat  warn 
allayed,  and  rarely  survived  the  cold  stage  which  followed.  So  many  and  so  sudden 
were  the  deaths  which  occurred,  that  the  shores  of  the  Columbia  were  strewed  with 
the  unburied  dead.  Whole  and  large  villages  were  depopulated,  and  some  entire 
tribes  have  disappeared,  the  few  remaining  persons,  if  there  were  any,  uniting  them- 
selves with  other  tribes.  This  great  mortality  extended  not  only  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cascades  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  but  far  north  and  south  —  it  is  said  as 
far  south  as  California.  The  natives  have  a  standing  clause  in  their  system  of 
table-etiquette,  which  we  have  seen  obeyed  in  civilized  society,  without  compulsory 
enactment:  what  the  guest  cannot  eat,  in  closing  his  repast,  he  must  takeaway  with 
him  —  a  privilege  of  which  the  white  man  liberally  avails  himself,  for  the  Indian 
aUsine  is  not  over  extensive  nor  delicious.  Some  of  the  tribes  have  a  famous  amuse* 
ment,  called  the  '  buffalo  dancing  march.'  Dressed  in  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  head 
of  this  animal,  the  horns  all  standing,  they  imitate  his  low  bellow,  and  wheel  and 
jump,  with  wonderful  fidelity  to  the  original.  The  natives  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  *  fire-water;'  and  one  inveterate  drinker,  our  author  tells  us,  purloined,  in  sundry 
secret  draughts,  all  the  spirits  in  which  our  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr. 
TowNSEND,  had  preserved  a  large  assortment  of  venomous  reptiles,  which  he  had 
been  collecting  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  tribes  of  Indians  are  truly 
'  aborigines.'  One  old  chief  described  to  Mr.  Parker  his  impressions  upon  meeting, 
lor  the  first  time,  with  white  men.  Himself  and  his  savage  companions  thought 
them  a  new  race.  Seeing  their  faces  very  pale,  they  supposed  them  to  be  suffering 
from  some  unknown  cause,  with  cold;  and  although  it  was  mid-summer, they  built 
A  large  fire,  and  invited  them  into  their  lodge  to  warm  themselves,  where  they 
persisted  in  wrapping  them  in  buffalo  robes  ! 

Not  the  least  attractive  portion  of  this  very  interesting  *  Journal/  is  the  account  of 
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a  Tisit  paid  by  the  author  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  which  we  cau  only  make  this 
brief  reference.  He  sailed  from  thence  for  the  United  States,  and  arrived  tafiely  at 
New-London,  (Conn.,)  having  been  absent  more  than  two  yetfrs,  and  having 
journeyed  upward  of  twenty-eight  thousand  miles. 

Our  traveller  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  no  insurmountable  barriers  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rail-road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  No  greater  elevations  would 
need  to  be  overcome,  than  have  been  surmounted  on  the  Portage  and  Ohio  rail-road. 
And  the  work  will  be  accomplished !  Let  the  prediction  be  marked.  This  great 
chain  of  communication  will  be  made,  with  links  of  iron.  The  treasures  of  the 
earth,  in  that  wide  region,  are  not  destined  to  be  tost.  The  mountains  of  coal,  the  vast 
meadow-seas,  the  fields  of  salt,  the  mighty  forests,  with  their  trees  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  the  stores  of  magnesia,  the  crystcdized  lakes  of  valuable  salts, 
these  were  not  formed  to  be  unemployed  and  wasted.  The  reader  is  now  living, 
who  will  make  a  rail-road  trip  across  this  vast  continent  The  granite  mountain 
will  melt  before  the  hand  of  enterprise  \  valleys  will  be  raised ;  and  the  unwearying 
fire-steed  will  spout  his  hot,  white  breath,  where  silence  has  reigned  since  the 
morning  hymn  of  young  creation  was  pealed  over  mountain,  flood,  and  field. 
The  mammoth's  bone  and  the  bison's  horn,  buried  for  centuries,  and  long  since 
turned  to  stone,  will  be  bared  to  the  day,  by  the  laborers  of  the  '  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Rail-Road  Company ;'  rocks  which  stand  now  as  on  (he  night  when  Noah's  deluge 
first  dried,  will  heave  beneath  the  action  of  '  villanous  saltpetre;'  and  where  the 
prairie  stretches  away,  '  like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky,'  with  its  wood- 
fHnged  streams,  its  flower-cnamelled  turf,  and  its  herds  of  startled  bufifaloes,  shall 
sweep  the  long,  hissing  train  of  cars,  crowded  with  passengers  for  the  Pacific  sea- 
board. The  very  realms  of  chaos  and  old  night  will  be  invaded ;  while  in  place  of  the 
roar  of  wild  beasts,  or  howl  of  wilder  Indians,  will  be  heard  the  lowing  of  herds,  the 
bleating  of  flocks;  the  plough  will  cleave  the  sods  of  many  a  rich  valley  and  fruitful 
hill,  while '  from  many  a  dark  bosom  shall  go  up  the  pure  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.' 

Forgetful  of  space,  we  have  gone  on,  until  we  find  ourselves  tugging  at  the 
end  of  our  tether,  and  must  bow  close  our  notice  as  abruptly  as  a  hungry  judge's 
summing  up.  We  must  first  move,  however,  for  a  quo  warranto  against  certain 
blemishes  in  the  volume  before  us,  chiefly  in  reference  to  a  second  edition,  which  we 
cannot  doubt  will  speedily  be  demanded  by  the  public.  The  language,  generally 
chaste,  is  now  and  then  a  little  careless  and  stiltish.  '  Progressing  on  our  journey,' 
'  obliviscating  the  labors  of  the  day,'  and  the  like,  live  in  our  memory  ;  as  also  that 
minute  description  of  an  animal  which  measured  so  many  feet  'from  the  tip  of  its 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  its  tail !'  We  infer  that,  owing  to  some  accident,  this  was  a 
kindred  feature  to  that  canine  appendage,  of  which  '  Solomon  Swop'  was  so  moch 
in  doubt,  whether  or  no  It '  was  cut  off  or  driv'  in !'  The  volume  is  neatly  executed, 
and  illustrated  with  an  excellent  map  of  the  Oregon  country. 


'A  Philosophical  Grammar  op  the  Engubh  Lanottagb.  Adapted  equaOy  to  tiM 
use  of  Schools  or  Private  Study.'  By  Joseph  W.  Wriobt,  C.  E.  pp.  26L  Loo- 
don:  Whit AKBE  AND  Company.    New- York;  Spinnev  and  Hodges. 

• 

We  do  not  wish  to  flatter  Mr.  Wright,  but  we  cannot  avoid  saying  to  him,  that  in 
attempting  to  treat  of  the  science  of  language,  he  has  embarked  on  a  sea  quite  too 
expansive  and  rough  for  his  frail  bark  and  small  spread  of  canvass;  and  to  illustrate 
the  correctness  of  our  opinion,  we  will  endeavor  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  faint  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  book,  in  language  drawn  from  its  own  rules  and  inculcatioD& 
We  have  not  been  '  favorably  stricken'  with  the  logic  and  rhetoric  by  which  the 
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learned  author  has  '  fou^hten'  hia  way  to  fame ;  nor  are  we  greatly  delighted  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  annihilated  *  the  most  prevailing  systems  of  grammar  in 
modem  use.'  A  short  sample  of  the  style  in  which  this  great  reformation '  has  been 
being*  or  *  has  begun  to  be  being'  achieved,  may  not  be  amiss.  The  reader  will  then 
be  able  to  judge  for  *  his  self  whether  chicken  is  or  is  not  the  *  plural  of  chick/  and 
none  but  the  veriest  ignoramuses  'their  selves'  need  remain  uninformed  as  to  the 
'  accomplishment  of  its  execution.'  And  here  we  *  take  leave'  to  say,  that  for  every 
thing  that  *  is  here  being  marked'  with  guiflemets,  we  are  indebted  to  the  work  before 
us.  *  Doubtlessly,  accordingly  to'  the  best  modern  taste,  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing must  be  considered  as  '  exceedingly  prettily'  written :  *  Misconception,  on  simple 
subjects,  generally  arises  from  incautious  applications  of  the  intellectual  capabilitieal' 
Again:  '  Those  who  lay  down  arbitrary  marks  by  which  they  may  fearlessly  steer 
through  the  channel  of  danger,  should  cautiously  launch  into  the  ocean  of  accidents; 
lest  their  beacons  be  lost  to  the  view,  and  their  selves  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of 
destruction,  as  a  consequence  of  their  neglect.'  Such  valuable  directions  as  these  for 
writing  well,  are 'their  selves'  worth  whole  volumes  of  Mubrat  or  Brown,  and 
others  of  the  old  school.  Mr.  Wright's  system  will  be  a  signal  relief,  to  many  a  lazy 
urchin,  from  the  tyronny  of  school-masters ;  for  the  whole  fraternity  of  pedagogues, 
having  long  held  the  opinion  that  parsing  is  to  grammar  what  cyphering  is  to 
arithmetic,  are  now  not  only  '  to  be  being  convinced  of  the  unimportance  of  parsing 
generally,'  but '  to  be  being  shown'  that  it  is  '  characterized  in  its  proper  light  only, 
when  it  is  designated  a  finical  and  ostentatious  parade  of  practical  pedantry !'  The 
reader  may  *  surprise  at'  our  devoting  any  space  to  a  work  which  is  destined  to  occupy 
no  share  of  attention  from  the  public,  beyond  its  broad  ridicule.  Our  excuse  for 
disturbing  for  a  moment  the  bristling  self-conceit  of  our  author,  is,  that  some  respec- 
table names  appear  as  sponsors  to  his  work,  who  should  blush  for  yielding  to  the 
importunities  of  a  grammatical  O'Toole. 


Travsls  in  EraopK :  viz.  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Fbakcb,  Italt,  Swit- 

KRRLAND,  GERMANY,  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS.  Bv  ReV.  WiLBUR  FiSK,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  Universitv,  at  Middlctown,  Conn.  With  Engravmgs.  in  one 
volume,  8vo.    pp.  700.    Fourth  Edition.    New- York :  Harper  and  Brothrrs. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Fisx  is  held,  as  a  scholar,  a  divine,  and  • 
philanthrophist,  has  awakened  a  very  general  interest  in  the  work  under  notice.  The 
copy  before  us  is  from  the  fourth  edition,  yet  scarcely  as  many  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  the  volume  was  issued  from  the  press,  and  we  understand  that  a  fifth 
edition,  from  the  stereotype  plates,  is  already  in  progress.  These  facts  certainly 
*  speak  volumes'  in  favor  of  the  work.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  publications 
of  *  travels'  with  which  the  press  has  of  late  teemed,  the  present  work  will  be  found 
to  possess  many  features  which  are  entirely  unique;  such  indeed  ss  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  character,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  the  author.  He  has  chosen  the 
method  of  narration,  in  the  consecutive  order  of  his  entire  tour,  interspersing  the  mott 
interesting  parts  of  his  epistolary  correspondence  with  descriptions  of  persons  and 
places,  and  observations  upon  men  and  things,  in  a  manner  both  instructive  and 
entertaining.  But  the  reader  will  not  only  find  in  this  volume  accurate  and  discrimi- 
nating exhibitions  of  distinguished  persons  and  familiar  places,  in  the  various 
countries  visited  by  the  author,  but  there  will  be  introduced  to  his  notice  many 
objects  alike  novel  and  interesting.  The  subject  of  education,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  which  Dr.  Fisk  has  consecrated  the  labors  of  his  life,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  which,  in  our  own  country,  this  journey  was  mainly  undertaken,  receives  a  largn 
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•hare  of  illustration  and  criticism,  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  this 
■ubject  is  here  furnished,  as  the  result  of  personal  observation,  in  different  countries. 
While  the  philanthrophist  and  the  Christian  will  find  in  the  book  a  vast  amount  of 
religious  intelligence,  in  all  the  departments  of  benevolence  and  piety,  which  is  no 
where  else  accessible,  the  civilian,  the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  and  the 
scholar,  to  whatever  profession  he  may  belong,  may  glean  much  that  may  tend  to  his 
edification  and  profit.  The  style  of  the  work  is  unaffected  and  pleasing,  and  its  descrip- 
tions have  a  charming  air  of  nature  and  life  about  them,  which  bespeak  an  observant 
eye,  and  an  artist-like  pencil.  We  can  commend  the  volume  as  one  which  does 
honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  its  author,  and  as  altogether  worthy  of  his  welU 
earned  reputation.  Dr.  Fisk  is  an  American,  by  birth,  education,  principle,  and  affec- 
tion ;  nor  was  he  bewildered  by  foreign  travel,  or  bewitched  out  of  his  preference  to 
his  own  country,  as  too  many  have  been  before  him.  Neither  do  his  national  par- 
tialities blind  his  eyes  to  the  excellence,  or  even  the  superiority,  of  transatlantic 
countries,  wherever  such  attributes  may  be  justly  claimed ;  nor  does  he  condemn 
every  thing  foreign,  or  ridicule  it  by  caricature,  as  is  sometimes  done,  by  those 
whose  prejudices  dethrone  their  candor  and  their  reason.  The  work  is  executed 
with  great  typographical  neatness,  and  embellished  with  several  good  engravings  of 
well  chosen  objects  or  scenes. 


Words  op  thb  Obatorio  of  '  The  Sksptic'  By  Henrt  Russell.  Boston :  Kiodbr 
AMD  Wbioht. 

Tbb  readers  of  this  Magazine  are  aware  of  the  high  rank  in  which  we  place  Mr. 
Russell,  as  a  vocalist.  The  fulness  and  richness  of  his  voice,  the  clearness  of  his 
pronunciation,  and  the  bewitching  simplicity  of  his  manner,  stamp  him  a  singer  of 
the  first  file.  '  The  Skeptic,'  an  oratorio,  composed  by  Mr.  Russell,  has  recently  been 
brought  out  in  the '  literary  emporium,'  and  public  report  speaks  favorably  of  its 
success.  Of  its  merits  as  a  musical  composition,  however,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
speak ;  but  the  character  of  the  literary  portion  of  the  oratorio,  demands  a  few  words 
of  rebuke;  the  more,  because  we  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated,  and  reiterated,  that 
our  vocalist's  *  poetical  like  his  musical  genius  seemed  to  have  no  limit !'  or  modest 
terms,  to  the  same  effect.  Every  true  critic  and  well-wisher  of  Mr.  Russell, 
who  is  at  all  intimate  with  his  literary  attainments,  owes  it  to  the  credit 
of  the  'divine  art,'  not  less  than  to  himself,  to  prevent  so  gross  an  error  from 
taking  possession  of  our  author's  mind,  or  the  imaginations  of  his  many  musical 
admirers.  If  any  should  doubt  hereaflcr,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  our  position 
by  additional  proofs  in  our  possession,  which  will  place  its  correctness  beyond  all 
cavil  or  gainsaying.  Mr.  Russell  has  certainly  not  commenced  poet  by  rule,  for 
his  verse  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  prose,  and  very  poor  prose,  too,  divided  into 
unequal  cuttings,  of  several  syllables;  while  the  matter  is  a  mixture  of  lameness, 
declamatory  exaggeration,  and  disorder.  If  our  vocalist  desires  to '  marry  music  to 
immortal  verse,'  he  has  the  power,  we  think,  to  do  so,  so  long  as  his  fine  voice  and  good 
taste  shall  be  spared  to  him  ;  but  he  should  select  the  productions  of  other  bards  than 
l^mself,  or  be  content  to  support  his  music. and  his  rhymes  on  a  separate  mainte- 
nance. There  is  certainly  some  origiimlily  in  the  words  of  this  oratorio, especially  in 
the  part  assigned  to  the  principal  voice.  What,  for  example,  can  surpass  the  beauty 
•f  the  following  line,  which  may  also  be  found  in  Byron's  *  Cain:* 

'Leave  thoe  ?  why  all  have  left  thee!' 
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Now  that  which  we  herein  most  particularly  admire,  is  the  amendment  which 
the  author  has  seen  proper  to  effect  in  his  lordship's  grammar: 

'  Leave  thee  1  why  all  kath  left  thee  !* 

•tands,  a  line  unrivalled  for  its  adventurous  originality.    But  lest  we  be  thought 
hypercritical,  we  subjoin  the  consecutive  lines:    The  Italics  are  the  author's: 

'  Leave  thee  ?   All  kath  left  thee,  but  I  fear  thee  not ; 
Skeptic,  hast  thou  given  one  aerious 
Thought  to  either  Hell  or  Heaven? 
Ha£  Heaven  no  charms  to  win  thy  carnal  breaai? 
Has  Hell  no  tormentii  to  destroy  thy  reaf^ 
Is  this  life  ail  ?    No !  alas  for  thee, 
Life  '«  but  a  akrub  —  eternity  a  tree ! 
Seek  for  mercy  from  thy  Saviour  high, 
The  time  will  come  when  thou  must  die.' 

Is  not  this  true  poetry  1  Does  it  not  sparkle  like  tlie  *  tonic  and  refrigerent  salubri- 
ous stomachic  effervescent  ginger  beverage,'  known  in  simpler  days  as  '  ginger  popV 
What  but  an  Herculean  imagination  could  generate,  what  but  a  hand  gloved  in 
mail,  and  writing  as  it  were  with  an  iron  stylus,  upon  a  rock  of  adamant,  could  traoc^ 
that  graphic  and  sublime  idea : 

<  Life 's  but  a  skrvb  —  eternity  a  trtt  P 

With  what  a  sudden  transition  of  thought,  descending  from  a  lofty  altitude  to 
depth  profound,  he  exclaims: 

*  Man's  mind  is  a  pit,  and  nothing  »eet ." 

We  know  of  no  line  equal  in  pathos  and  sublimity  to  this,  unless  indeed  it  be  con- 
tained in  the  subjoined  couplet,  from  the  same  pen : 


*  The  sum  of  man,  of  god>like  man, 


To  be  nailed  down  in  a  narroto  place,  and  there  rot ." 

The  general  rhythm  and  melody  of  language  arc  worthy  of  especial  praise.  What, 
for  instance,  could  be  more  felicitous  than  the  following: 

'  Thou  'It  cry  when  darkness  round  thee  eomt9. 
Have  mercy  on  a  fallen  one  !' 

Some  of  the  lines  require  a  long  cur  to  take  them  in.  The  annexed  may  be  cited, 
as  sufficiently  extended  to  fill  the  auricular  vestibule  of  a  mule  —  supposing  that  sagap 
cious  animal  willing  to  admit  such  glaring  false  quantities,  in  what  purports  to  be, 
and  was  evidently  intended  for,  blank  verse  —  and  blan^  enough  it  is: 

'  Religion  is  mistake ;  duty  ?  —  there 's  none,  but  to  repel  the  cheat.' 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  it : 

'  Yes ;  give  the  pulse  full  empire !  —  live  the  brute,  since  as  the  bmte  we  die  T 

There  are  certain  brief  portions  of  this  distinguished  literary  performance,  which  too 
nearly  resemble  familiar  stanzas  in  collections  of  church  psalmody,  for  both  to  be 
original.  The  '  Faith  in  God,  soprano  solo,'  will  be  readily  recognised,  and  kin- 
dred passages  elsewhere  —  transformed  in  some  such  wise  as  a  shoe-maker  makea  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  out  of  an  old  pair  of  boots  —  might  be  multiplied.  But  we  for- 
bear. We  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  proffer  the  author  of  the  *  Words  of  the  Skeptic,' 
('  words,  words,  my  lord,')  this  piece  of  advice;  never  to  attempt  poetry,  while  Hope 
has  a  bone  to  gnaw  upon ;  for  be  may  rest  assured,  that  the  last  thing  of  which  the 
public  is  likely  to  complain,  will  be  that  he  writes  too  little.  The '  oratorio'  is  printed 
upon  whitish  paper,  with  blackish  ink,  and  a  '  very  aggravated  type,'  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  music  stores. 
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GLSA2IING8  IN  EusopB.    Italt.    Bt  AN  AiumicAN.    In  two  volomei^  8yo.    pp.  500. 
Philadelphia:  Caret,  Lea  and  Blanchabd. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  entertaining  of  Mr.  Cooper's  series  of  *  gleanings.' 
Italy  may  be,  as  the  author  observes,  a  hackneyed  theme;  yet  we  are  bound  to  thank 
him  for  causing  his  readers  to  Jose  sight  of  the  fact.  With  an  eye  ever  open  to  the 
beauties  or  grandeur  of  nature,  and  with  a  power,  always  active,  of  research  into,  and 
observation  of,  the  spirit  and  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  he  journeys,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  a  field  so  rich  and  ample,  in  these  respects,  as  Italy,  Mr. 
Cooper  should  have  written  a  most  agreeable  work.  There  is  very  little  also,  in  these 
Tolumes,  of  political  or  personal  prejudices,  which  have  heretofore,  in  some  instances, 
detracted  greatly  from  the  pleasure  of  the  general  reader.  Several  spirited  extracts, 
although'  in  type,  are  omitted,  by  reason  of  an  oppressive  'sense  of  fubiess'  in  this 
department  of  odf  Magazine. 


Cjbsar's  Commentaries  on  the  Galuc  War,  and  the  First  Book  or  trb  Greek 
Paraphrase.  With  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  Plans  of  Battles, 
Sieges,  etc. ;  and  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Archsological  Indexes.  By  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.  D.    In  one  volume,    pp.  493.    New-York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

We  perceive,  with  sincere  pleasure,  that  the  enterprising  publishers,  from  whose 
press  this  valuable  classic  was  issued  a  few  weeks  since,  are  turning  their  attention 
steadily  to  the  promulgation  of  classical  knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  a  series 
of  works,  edited  under  the  supervision  of  that  sound  and  ripe  scholar,  Professor 
Anthon,  of  Columbia  College.  It  has,  until  within  a  few  years,  been  too  justly 
remarkedj  that,  while  the  facilities  of  a  common  education  were  extended  to  the 
whole  community,  the  higher  branches  of  learning  were  rarely  if  ever  carried 
beyond  an  extent  so  limited  as  to  be  in  fact  almost  useless;  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  and  a  still  slighter  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tongue,  being  nearly  the 
whole  results  of  a  scholastic  and  collegiate  education,  and  being  thrown  aside,  as 
things  to  be  forgotten,  on  the  first  step  made  by  the  student  beyond  the  threshhold  of 
his  alma  mater.  Many  reasons  have  been  cited,  in  explanation  of  this  fact ;  and  un- 
questionably the  most  solid  of  these,  is  that  which  throws  the  blame  on  the  very 
gross  deficiencies  of  the  teachers  in  general,  and  on  the  miserable  character  of  the 
school  books;  the  former  being,  for  the  most  part,  young  men  sent  out,  half  educated 
themselves,  from  some  of  our  colleges,  to  spread  faulty  latinity  and  false  quantities 
over  the  whole  continent;  and  the  latter  being  edited,  by  thousands,  by  every  petty 
usher,  whose  self  conceit  was  equal  to  the  task,  for  which  his  abilities  were  in 
truth  wholly  disproportionate.  Hence,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  with  sincere  pleasure 
that  we  welcomed  the  excellent  school  edition  of  Sallust  and  Cicero,  heretofore  put 
forth  by  the  Harpers,  and  especially  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  notice.  The  Horace  of  the  same  author —  a  work  displaying  entire  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject,  the  deepest  research,  and  the  soundest  judgment,  united  to 
a  severe  and  practised  taste  —  has  already  received  the  stamp  of  general  approba- 
tion ;  being  admitted,  even  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  be  the  best  existing  edition 
of  that  poet,  and  being  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
England.  With  regard  to  the  Sallust  and  Cicero,  they  fully  equalled,  in  ability  and 
fitness  for  that  scale  of  intellect  to  which  they  are  intended  to  apply,  their  pied^ 
cessor;  and  the  Caesar,  with  its  admirable  notes,  full  of  all  that  boys  can  require, 
and  of  much  that  men  may  read  with  interest  and  profit;  with  its  indexes,  clear, 
comprehensiTe,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  entertaining;  with  its  well  executed  plant 
and  sketches,  affording  felicitous  illustrat'^^n;   r^f  the  text,  and  with  the  carkNU 
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and  rarely-published  paraphrase,  is  in  no  degree  inferior,  or  rather  is  so  far  superior 
to  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  series,  that  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  best  school 
book  ever  published  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  The  work  is  admirably  execu- 
ted, in  its  externals ;  indeed  the  editor  and  publishers  seem  to  hare  Tied  with  each 
other,  and  both  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  may  justly  be  proud  of  their 
beneficial  labors  ;  for  if  he  has  been  termed  the  most  useful  member  of  a  state,  who 
causes  two  blades  of  gross  to  spring  up  where  but  one  grew  before,  what  name  aball 
be  applied  to  him  who  calls  forth  two  ideas  in  the  place  of  one,  from  that  most  noble 
field,  when  cultivated  duly  —  the  mind  of  rational  and  thinking  mani 


Th>  OaioiN  AND  HiSTOXT  OP  Missions.    A  Record  of  the  Voyages,  Travels,  Labor% 

and  Successes,  of  the  various  Missionaries  who  have  been  sent  forth  by  Protestant 

Societies  to  evangelize  the  Heathen.    By  Rev.  John  O.  Choulbs,  A.  H.,  and  Rer. 

Thomas  Smith,  London.     In  two  volumes,  large  quarto.   Boston:  Gould,  Ksndall 

AND  Lincoln.    New- York :  John  S.  Taylor. 

'  It  was  our  purpose  to  have  devoted  liberal  space  to  a  notice  of  this  work,  a  fifth 
edition  of  which,  enlarged  and  improved,  bas  just  been  published.  But  truth  to  say, 
the  volumes  scarcely  need  our  humble  recommendation,  afler  having  received  the 
highest  praise  from  most  of  the  eminent  divines  in  this  country,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  American  secular  and  religious  press,  without  distinction  of  party  or  secL  It 
need  only  be  said,  that  these  copious  volumes  are  signally  compUle^  embracing  twtrj 
thing  that  could  with  relevancy  or  propriety  be  included  under  their  compreheniiTe 
title.  The  work  is  wholly  without  sectarianism,  and  contains  nothing  ofilensive  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  Christian,  to  whatsoever  denomination  he  may  belong. 
The  type  is  large  and  clear,  and  impressed  in  double  columns,  and  in  blackest  ink, 
upon  paper  of  a  beautiful  texture  and  color.  The  engravings,  which  are  very  nu- 
merous, are  large,  mostly  executed  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  upon  steel,  and  9lc% 
remarkably  clear  and  distinct.  The  volumes  are  afforded  at  not  only  a  reasonable, 
but  considering  their  great  value,  a  remarkably  cheap  price.  We  commend  them 
cordially  to  the  religious,  of  every  class,  as  well  as  to  the  mere  general  reader. 


GuAT  Britain,  Fbancc,  and  Belgium  :  A  Short  Tour  in  1836.  By  Hibiaw  Rum* 
PHRBV,  D.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  New-Tork  s 
Harper  and  Brothers.    A.  K.  Bertron,  451  Broadway. 

Vert  many  of  the  qualities  which  we  have  elsewhere  enumerated,  as  characteri* 
zing  the  travels  of  Dr.  Fisk,  are  to  be  found  in  these  unpretending  volumes.  Going 
over  a  beaten  track,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  author  would  be  enabled  to 
present  us  with  much  that  was  entirely  new;  yet  he  has  imparted  an  air  of  freahneM 
even  to  that  which  had  nothing  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  while  the  spirit  of  hit 
work  is  every  where  worthy  of  especial  commendation.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
underrate  the  countries  he  visited,  nor  has  he  obtruded  overestimates,  by  contrast,  of 
the  importance  of  his  own.  The  volume^  are  replete  with  valuable  information,  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  religion,  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  society,  as  well 
as  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  arts.  The  *  Scraps  from  my  Note-Book,' 
with  which  they  close,  are  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  Thtj 
possess  a  spi inkling  of  satire,  and  mean  more  than  the  superficial  reader  would 
at  first  imagine. 
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Pulpit  Eloquevcs.  — The  pages  of  this  periodical  have  borne  frequent  evidence  of 
the  popular  interest  which  is  felt,  and  is  every  day  growing  to  be  more  widely  fSelt,  m 
relation  to  pulpit  eloquence,  as  a  great  mean  of  enforcing  and  extending  the  doctrines 
and  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  has  at  length  come  to  be  considered,  that  a 
divine,  to  bo  eminently  useful,  should  not  only  be  *  sound  in  the  faith,*  but  that  he  should 
possess  the  ability  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  attention  of  his  heai^rs,  by  those  rhe- 
torical adjuncts,  which  are  powerful  auxiliaries  of  success  in  every  kindred  department 
of  mental  action.  How  can  the  preacher  hope  to  influence  his  hearers,  when,  to  adopt 
a  theatrical  phrase,  he  merely  '  walks  through  his  part  V  No  matter  how  imponant  his 
inculcations,  or  how  clear  his  arguments;  if  both  be  not  enforced  by  a  maYmer  bearing 
some  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  lessons  or  principles  set  forthj  many  hearers  mast 
be  utterly  indifTerent  to  them.  They  have  not  been  made  to  fed,  by  the  earnest  elo- 
quence of  the  speaker  —  that  true  eloquence  which  springs  from  feeling,  and  without 
which  all  attempts  to  catch  the  aura  poptilaris  will  prove  unavailing  —  that  he  himself 
was  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truths  he  taught.  These  thoughts  have  been  suggested, 
by  a  recent  attendance  upon  the  discourses  of  one  or  two  eminent  divines,  in  the  Metho- 
dist connexion,  during  the  anniversary  conference  of  that  large  and  respectable  denomi- 
nation, lately  held  in  this  city.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  Rev.  Hxabt 
Bascom,  of  Augusta  college,  Kentucky,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tatlob,  of  the  Seamen's 
Bethel,  Boston.  Of  the  former,  we  had  before  repeatedly  heard  good  report.  His  fame 
had  evidently  preceded  him  ;  for,  a  long  time  previous  to  the  appointed  hour  of  service^ 
the  immense  church  in  Greene-street  was  crowded  to  the  outer  steps,  with  more  standing 
in  the  aisles,  perhaps,  than  were  seated  in  the  pews,  and  on  the  temporary  benches. 
When  the  hymn  was  concluded,  Mr.  Bascom  arose.  That  *  first  appeal,  which  is  to  the 
eye,'  was  greatly  in  his  favor.  His  person  has  a  commanding  presence,  and  as  well  in 
this  particular,  as  in  the  firm,  compressed  mouth,  the  ample  brow,  and  large,  searching 
black  eye,  he  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  Damisl  Wsbster.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  thoughtful  and  impressive : 

'  deep  on  hU  front  engraven. 


Deliberation  Hat,  and  public  care ;  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  aa  night, 
Or  Bununer's  noontide  air.' 

Naming  his  text,  in  a  voice  deep,  but  slightly  husky,  he  proceeded,  somewhat  tamely, 
as  it  appeared  to  us,  although  systematically,  to  lay  down  his  premises,  array  his  argu- 
ments, and  marshal  his  proofs.  While  we  were  yet  in  '  a  stn^eof  dubietjr*  whetheror  no 
his  audience  were  not  to  be  treated  to  a  merely  nebulous  disquisition,  of  no  particaiar 
merit,  and  asking,  mentally,  whether  this  could  be  the  man  whom  Hbitbt  Cult  had 
pronounced  the  greatest  natural  orator  he  had  ever  heard,  when  a  bnlliant  thought^ 
wreaked  upon  eloquent  and  original  expression,  enchained  our  attention ;  and  thence- 
forward, to  the  close  of  the  discourse,  we  wist  not  that  we  were  occupying  a  narrow 
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i|x>t  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  tisle  —  *  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in'  —  with 
the  thermometer  at  ninety.  When  once  fully  engrossed  with  his  subject,  (the  progresa 
and  eflfecu  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  its  promulgation,) 
every  eye  in  the  congregation  was  upon  the  speaker,  and  each  heart  beat  quicker, 
as  the  glowing  thoughts  dropped  from  his  tongue.  His  similes  are  vivid  and  atriking^ 
to  a  degree;  his  impressions  of  nature,  and  the  comparisons  which  he  draws  from  her 
external  aspects,  arc  not  minute  and  in  detail.  They  are  upon  a  noble  scale  —  '  taking 
in  whole  continents  and  seas.'  Such  was  the  character  of  that  portion  of  his  dis- 
course, wherein  he  spake  of  the  past  ages,  to  whom  the  great  volume  of  nature  was  a 
sealed  book ;  who  saw  no  Qoo  in  the  works  of  his  hand ;  who  could  read  the  starry  rhythm 
of  the  heavens,  survey  the  towering  mountains,  the  rivers  sweeping  to  the  main ;  who 
could  hear  the  roar  of  the  great  ocean,  and  the  far-sounding  cataract,  and  see  in  all  theae 
no  evidences  of  the  Power  who  spake,  and  they  existed.  He  was  scarcely  less  efiec- 
tive,  in  describing  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  good  seed  had  been 
sown,  and  for  eighteen  hundred  years  it  had,  in  one  M'ay  or  another,  been  producing 
fruit.  The  germ  expanded,  and  the  tree  had  arisen  and  spread,  until  the  nations  of  the 
world  sat  under  its  branches.  Efforts  had  oAen  been  made  to  root  it  out,  and  to  de- 
stroy it.  The  lightnings  of  persecution  had  scathed  it — the  axe  of  the  wicked  had 
sought  to  lop  its  boughs  —  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest  had  whetted  its  tusk  against  ita 
time-worn  trunk — yet  still,  in  living  green,  it  spread  its  inviting  arms  abroad,  every 
where  overshadowing  evil  with  good.  Kingdom  after  kingdom  had  arisen,  flourished, 
and  fallen.  The  wrecks  of  dead  empires  —  the  long  labors  of  emperors  and  kings,  of 
principalities  and  powers —  had  passed  away  on  that  deluge-flood  of  earthly  grandeur, 
ever  rolling  onward  to  the  ocean  of  eternity;  yet  still  afar  widened  the  blessings  of 
Christianity.  Like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  each  ray  had  radiated  in  separate  streama  of 
light ;  but  they  were  soon  swallowed  up  in  one  glad  effulgence,  blessing  all  upon  whom 
it  fell,  even  as  the  common  light  of  heaven.  These  remembrances  can  afford  the  reader 
httle  save  a  faint  idea  of  the  general  character  of  one  or  two  of  his  positions  and  illus- 
trations. The  nervous  style,  the  appropriate  gesture,  the  beaming  eye,  may  be  imagined, 
but  must  be  seen  to  be  realized.  The  very  hesitation,  which  our  orator  occasionally 
manifests,  in  making  a  selection  from  thoughts  which  are  pressing  for  utterance, 
is  in  itself  an  essential  feature  of  eloquence;  for  when  the  key- word  unlocks  tha 
treasure,  the  intellectual  flood  rolls  on  with  a  resistless  force,  the  greater  from  having 
been  pent  up  and  kept  back  ;  while  the  speaker's  language  illustrates  and  adorns  his 
thoughts,  'as  light,  streaming  through  colored  glass,  heightens  the  object  it  falls  upon.* 
Such  are  our  impressions  of  the  pulpit  efforts  of  Mr.  Bascom  ;  and  we  belive  them  Xq 
be  faithful  counterparts  of  those  entertained  by  all  who  heard  the  discourse  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  he  was  lesa 
successful  —  and  no  marvel.  He  was  ploccd  before  an  immense  auditory,  as  a  clerical 
'  lion  of  the  west,'  of  whom  wonders  were  anticipated,  and  he  was  to  roar  by  contract, 
at  so  much  a  head,  from  his  hearers.  This  was  'doing  evil  that  good  might  come,'  be- 
side being  in  very  bad  taste  ;  and  the  result,  so  far  as  the  speaker  was  concerned,  was  a 
perfectly  natural  one.  We  had  intended,  in  this  connection,  to  have  spoken  of  the  Rev« 
Mr.  Taylos,  of  the  Seamen's  Bethel,  Boston,  who  is  celebrated  for  a  species  of  effec- 
tive pulpit  eloquence ;  but  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  say,  that  in  our  judgment,  aa 
well  as  in  that  of  many  of  his  friends  and  fellow  Christians,  he  greatly  diminishes  hie 
usefulness,  by  a  certain  air  of  unique  drollery,  vastly  amusing,  indeed,  but  inappropriate, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  sacred  desk.  One  can  scarcely  think  that  preacher  in  earnest, 
who  seeks  occasion  to  be  facetious,  in  reasoning  of  'righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.'  We  may  refer  to  the  subject  of  pulpit  eloquence,  in  other 
poinu  of  view,  at  no  distant  day;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  invite  our  correspondents 
to  aid  us,  by  such  suggestions,  or  brief  examples,  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  imporunce 
of,  or  exhibit  the  varieties  embraced  in,  the  general  theme. 
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A  sxcoND  LsAP  FBOM  ouB  NoTfi-BooK.  —  Let  us  hope  that  those  who  bsTe  approred 
of  the  *  sample'  we  have  already  fUroished — if  happily  any  such  there  are —  of  what 
may  be  anticipated  from  our  unpremeditated  note-book  extracts,  will  manifeat  some 
little  enterprise,  and  '  take  the  lot,'  for  better  or  for  worse. 

SoMs  months  since,  to  fill  up  a  vacant  space  in  a  waiting  *jfbnn,'  we  threw  off  a  hur- 
ried paragraph  of  '  Mathbwsiana,'  touching  that  fine  actor's  impression  of  how  long 
it  generally  took  to  *  do  things'  in  this  country.  Since  that  fragment  has  been  honored 
with  a  wide  circulation  abroad,  and  has  come  back  upon,  and  is  now  going  the  rounds 
of,  the  American  newspaper  press,  we  will  proceed  to  sketch  another, '  in  about  twenty 
minutes.'  During  Mathbws'  last  visit  to  this  country,  he  was,  for  the  most  part,  in 
ill  health.  Aches  and  pains,  incident  to  his  years,  together  with  an  exquisitely  nervous 
temperament,  kept  him  a  good  portion  of  the  time  in  hot  water.  His  manner,  at  such 
periods,  was  querulous  in  the  extreme.  Every  trifling  annoyance  was  construed  into  a 
personal  affront,  or  intentional  persecution.  The  courteous  and  accomplished  chief  of  the 
Tromont  House,  at  Boston,  was  called  in  hot  haste  to  his  apartment,  late  of  a  dull 
March  afternoon  —  the  wind  east.    He  found  the  inimitable  mime  limping  about  the 

room,  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.    *  Mr.  S '  said  he,  '  I'm  a  miserable  dog.    You 

know  it —  every  body  knows  it.  Nerves  out  of  order*  —  here  he  described  a  semicircle 
with  his  game  leg,  and  drew  down  the  sloping  corner  of  his  mouth  —  'nobody  thinks 
any  thing  of  annoying  poor  Mathews.  Look  here  —  look  there —  thxbs  !'  he  continued, 
as  he  drew  his  companion  to  the  window,  and  pointed  to  a  servant,  who  was  cracking 
walnuts  for  the  next  day's  dessert,  in  the  court-yard.  '  There 's  a  fellow  for  you ! 
'  Click  I  click  I'  for  an  hour  together,  and  looking  up  to  me,  (miserable  dog !)  with  that 
infernal  grin.  There  —  there  he  goes  again !'  An  explanation  followed,  the  servant  was 
ordered  away,  and  the  excited  drOle  became  comparatively  calm.    But  hardly  bad  Mr. 

8 reached  the  'ofiice,'  before  ho  was  again  violently  recalled.    Some  one  had 

entered  the  house  by  the  private  entrance,  and  by  a  slight  rap  or  two  at  the  door  of  a 
neighboring  room,  was  '  pulUng  the  wires'  of  the  unstrung  actor's  nervous  system. 
This  time,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  could  be  pacified.  From  divers  indige- 
nous  annoyances,  he  finally  widened  to  the  'people  in  general'  of  this  country.  'Every 
body  delights  to  vex  me,'  said  he — '  every  body.  Sometimes  I  'm  bored  to  death  with 
impertinent  questions;  and  then  again  I  can't  get  more  than  a  word  from  anybody, 
and  that  always  of  the  shortest.  I  asked  a  passenger  at  table,  on  board  the  steamer, 
coming  on,  what  I  should  carve  for  him,  (we  had  waited  'twenty  minutes'  for  a  servant,) 
from  two  meats  before  me,  but  beyond  his  reach.  'Mutton!'  said  he.  What  shall  I 
give  you.  Sir?'  said  I,  to  his  neighbor.  '  Beef!'  was  the  reply,  sent  to  me  like  a  projectile. 
'Just  reach  methat  salt,' said  the  taciturn  fellow  to  a  man  opposite.  'There's  salt  by  you,' 
he  replied.  *I  did  n't  see  it,'  rejoined  the  other.  'Who  said  you  didT  answered  the 
amiable  gourmand,  keeping  his  cy'e  on  a  plate  of  green  peas,  and  exclaiming,  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  man  near  him,  who  was  '  looking  out  for  number  one,'  '  Halves,  Mis- 
ter !  —  halves!  'f  you  please !'  When  they  had  nearly  bolted  their  meal,  (you  eat  like 
pigs  in  America,)  I  ventured  to  observe  to  the  first  specimen,  the  weather  behaving 
ridiculous,  that  it  was  getting  roughish.  '  Humph !'  said  he.  I  repeated  the  remark. 
'Humph!'  again.  'Don't  you  think  the  weather  rather  roughish?'  I  perseveringly 
inquired  of  his  grum  counterpart.  'I  leave  it  entirely  to  you!'  said  he,  picking  his 
teeth  with  an  iron  fork,  and  rising  from  the  tabic.  They  call  the  Americans  a  civU 
paople!'  continued  Mathews,  in  the  very  tone  of  '  Mr.  Samuel  Coddle,'  complaining  of 
the  wind  whistling  round  his  '  corner  house ;'  '  civil !  —  well,  sometimes  they  art. 
Then  they  are  bores.  But  generally,  the  Yankees  are  as  short  as  a  shii>-bi8cuit.  One 
nigfatlast  week,  I  said  to  a  man  in  New- York,  as  I  was  groping  along  somewhere  near 
my  lodgings^ (no  lights— lamps  half  out—  could  n't  find  the  way)— 'Friend,  I  wish 
|o  go  to  Murray-street.'     '  Well,'  said  he,  taking  a  long,  ill-flavored  cigar  from  1ii« 
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mouth,  (nine  inches  long,  and  nine  for  a  penny,) '  well,  why  in  b^li  do  n't  you  go  to 
Murray* street 7  — nobody  hinders  you!'  That  now  was  politcl  Ask  a  FreDcbman 
what 's  o'clock,  and  he  answers:  ' Half  past  nine  —  much  obliged  to" you.'  Tbera'a 
a  contrast  for  you!'  And  thus  the  irritable  comedian  ran  on,  until  Mr.  S— ^  grew 
•-weary,  when  he  paused,  as  we  do,  and  his  auditor  escaped  —  like  the  reader. 

.  That  was  a  beautiful  picture,  which  we  recently  heard  painted  by  an  eloquent  cler- 
gyman, of  the  revelation  of  God  in  childhood.  '  Look,'  said  he,  in  substance,  'at  that 
revelation,  in  the  first  opening  form  of  humanity  ;  at  that  infant  being — that  child- 
angel;  all  innocency,  gladness,  loveliness.  There  it  is,  quite  helpless,  and  almoft 
unconscious;  and  yet  it  filleth  the  whole  dwelling,  to  the  very  roof* tree,  with  music  and 
joy.  No  toy  for  childhood  like  that ;  no  treasure  for  parental  affection  —  no  treasure  of 
wishes,  like  that.  There  it  lies,  in  the  narrow  space  of  an  infant's  cradle,  and  yet  it 
filleth  the  whole  house  with  its  presence.  There  is  resort  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
it  were  something  enshrined.  Childhood,  and  age,  and  manly  hope,  and  matronly 
beauty,  bend  over  it.  I  could  almost  fancy,'  added  the  speaker,  *  it  were  in  worship  at 
that  fair,  pure  shrine  of  the  all-creating  goodness.'  We  could  not  but  think,  aa  we 
heard  these  admirable  and  touching  sentences,  and  saw  the  warm  tear  start  to  the 
eyes  of  a  bereaved  young  mother,  sitting  near  us,  of  the  Roman  hne,  '  Quam  Dtua 
amatf  moritur  adolescena  i  and  of  that  kindred  thought  of  Bulwcb:  'Why  mourn  for 
the  young?  Better  that  the  light  cloud  should  fade  away  in  the  morning's  breath,  than 
travel  through  the  weary  day,  to  gather  in  darkness,  and  end  in  storm.'  Who  should 
lament,  when  'child- angels'  are '  taktn  from  the  evil  to  come,'  and  translated  from  their 
infant  cradles  to  heaven  ? 

'  Where,  with  day-boams  round  them  playing, 

They  their  Father's  face  shall  see, 
And  shall  hoar  him  gently  saying, 
'  Little  children,  come  to  me  V ' 

The  toils,  the  trials,  the  pains,  of  a  long  life,  often  find  their  end  only  in  a  larger 
coffin  —  that  cradle  in  which  our  second  childhood  is  rocked  to  sleep.  How  much  truth 
ia  conveyed  in  that  simple  stanza,  carved  by  a  fond  parent  upon  the  humble  head-atone 
of  his  child's  grave: 

*  He  tasted  of  life's  bitter  cup, 

Refused  to  drink  the  potion  up ;  • 

Dut  turned  his  little  head  aside, 
Disgusted  with  the  taste,  and  died.* 

What  strange  ideas  of  poetry  and  imagination  some  people  have !  While  a  certain 
matter-of-fact  class  contemn  them,  because  they  cannot  be  sold  by  the  bale,  or  bought 
by  the  cargo,  and  counted  as  so  much  immediately  convertible  merchandise,  another 
class  deem  them  commodities  of  easy  acquisition,  and  only  to  be  called  for,  to  be  'con- 
stantly on  hand.'    '  Come,  Mr. ,  said  a  simple,  but  very  romantic  young  woman,to 

a  poetical  friend  of  ours,  not  long  since,  '  won't  you  sit  down  now,  and  write  a  nice  piece 
of  poetry  1    Do !  I  should  so  like  to  see  you  make  a  sweet-pretty  piece,  right  out  o'  your 

bead !    My  cousin  saw  Mr.  M make  a  very  handsome  piece,  one  night.    He  did 

it  amazingly  quick.  Come!  —  do  make  me  some!'  This  young  person  was  akin  to 
the  'literary  young  lady,'  so  well  described  in  'The  Young  Ladies'  Book,'  who  kept  a 
small  collection  of  hand-writings,  and  three  or  four  old  half-pence,  which  she  called  her 
'coins,'  and  who  addressed  a  male  friend,  whom  she  was  'button-holding*  from  dinner, 
*  Do  n't  you  remember  that  you  promised  to  write  down  for  me,  in  this  album,  one  of 
your  poetical  effusions?  Sit  down,  there's  a  good  man.  Here 's  the  pen,  and  erery 
thing.  You  need'nt  fill  more  than  four  pages,  but  mind  you  write  clear!'  This  may 
seem  exaggerated;  but  we  purpose,  ere  long,  to  endeavor  to  amuse  the  reader  with  a 
portraiture  of  character  in  this  kind,  which  we  can  aver  to  be  by  no  means  a  'fancy 
sketch.' 


Readib,  weK  you  ever  wakened,  in  [lie  Email  hours  of  the  morning,  by  b 
din  of  inimmeniB  and  voices—  all  cricked  1  ISao,  yaa  kno 
pcnurioui  English  nobleman,  who,  in  dcBpcrallon,  ibrew  a  eiipcnce  la  an  organ-giindti 
and  bis  vocal  spouse,  under  hia  window,  and  bade  ihcm  paaa  on,  in  God's  name.  '  We 
nsrar  goes  on,  shoit  of  a  shillin'  i'  was  the  consoling  reply,  sad  Ihey  coalinueil  lo  grind 
and  squall,  unlil  the  rcmnintng  Biipence  was  eilrscled.  What  a  bore  it  is,  lo  be  sure, 
■  bald,  unripe  serenade  1  Bui  ibe  operators  in  tbeae  En  una  in  men  la  an  not  alo'sys  al 
ease,  in  pursuing  iheir  melodious  avocniions,  as  a  short  slory,  which  we  have  Trom  'a 
friend  in  the  service,'  will  show.     We  suspect  it  must  )isve  been  related  of  midshipman 

'  Dandy  P ,  of  whom  our  agreeable  correspondent  speaks,  in  his  '  Log-Book,'  who 

acquired  the  guitar,  {after  incessant  study,  having  no  native  talent  fur  muaic,)  suffi- 
ciently to  accompany  his  cracked  voice,  when  he  would  'execute'  solo  serenades,  ajtd 
roll  up  his  eyes  'tike  a  duck  in  a  lb  under- storm,'  under  any  pretty  damsel's  window. 
One  charming  moonlight  night,  our  naval  eiquidite  left  the  ship,  then  anchored  in  a 
South -American  port,  to  eorenade  a  lovely  brunette,  whom  he  had  repeatedly  aeen  on 
shore,  and  whom  ho  already  fancied  lo  he  one  of  his  numerous  Goni|ueits.  Dressed  like 
a  gay  cavalier,  and  accompanied  by  an  honeat  lar,  he  '  sought  the  maiden's  lalticc,'*lld 
underneath  it  began  lo  ply  his  lungs,  snd  the  strings  of  his  inslrumenl.  But  be  had 
been  on  double  duly  for  the  two  previous  nights,  snd  not  withstanding  the  fiia  wbicb 
burned  in  his  bosom,  his  voice  gradually  died  away,  and  the  serenader  war  preaently 
fait  asleep.  At  ihis  juncture,  the  lattice  opened,  and  a  plump  female  head  and  sbonl- 
ders  looked  out,  as  if  reconnoitering  ihe  premises  below.  Thsl  promising  arliat, 
HoopES,  baa  well  represented  this  scene,  in  the  accompanying  engraving  from  a  clenr 
sketch  by  Q.  L.  Brown.  Jack,  who  was  waiting  at  a  Ijitle  distance  for  hia  officer, 
began  to  grow  lired  of  the  sport,  when  the  lattice  again  suddenly  opened,  and  duwn 
came  a  t(?rrent  of  water  upon  the  head  of  the  '  sleeping  beauty,'  fuUowed  with  a  nquesl 
from  the  young  lady's  maid,  that  the  tomanlic  recumbent  would  take  himself  nway. 
'If  there  ws»  n't  a  whole  hogshead,'  aaid  Jack,  as  he  encountered  the  drenched  hero, 
Tllbed  — d!'  The  musical  midshipman  related,  subsequently,  that  he  was  dreaniing 
of  Btanding  on  the '  spouting  liorn,'  at  Koloa,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  which 
his  ship  had  touched,  where  the  waves  roll  into  an  awful  cavern,  and  find  tbeir  only 
escape  through  a  narrow  fissure  of  the  rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  Mraotr 
leet,  and  falling  in  aheets  of  spray  and  (bam,  with  the  noise  of  thunder.  Under  Ihi* 
Sood  ha  stood  in  fancy,  snd  when  be  awoke,  ha  nothing  doubled  that  il  was  raalily, 
and  no  viaion.    Bui  his  draam  w«*  ended ;  and  this  waa  his 
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Wab,  80  long  the  favorite  amusement,  and  often  the  sole  employment  of  men,  has 

been  for  many  years  gradually  growing  unpopular.    Peace  societies  are  not  alone  of 

the  opinion,  that 

*  Too  long  at  clash  of  anna,  amid  her  howera, 
And  pools  of  blood,  the  earth  hath  stood  aghast.' 

Napoleon,  were  he  to  revisit  now  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  would  find  his  occupt' 
lion,  and  a  good  deal  of  his  reputation,  gone.  He  has  strutted  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
where  he  was  once  'accounted  a  very  great  actor.'  True,  the  tragedies  in  which  ha  per- 
formed, were  got  up  in  stupendous  style,  *with  music  of  cannon  volleys,  and  the  mur- 
der-shrieks of  a  world ;  his  stage-lights  were  the  fires  of  conflagration ;  his  rhyme  and 
recitative  were  the  tramp  of  embattled  hosts,  and  the  sound  of  falling  cities.'  Whole 
hecatombs  of  men  whiten  the  gray  sands  of  Egypt,  bleach  in  the  snows  of  Russia,  or 
are  garnered  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  who  assisted,  as  nameless  and  fameless  supernu- 
meraries, in  his  renowned  performances.  Ah,  reader !  did  you  ever  consider  what  was  the 
net  purport  and  upshot  of  war  1  Let  that  imaginary  Grerman,  (whom  once,  we  con- 
fess it  with  shame-facedncss,  we  condemned  before  we  understood,)  paint  you  the 
picture : 

*  To  my  own  knowledge,  there  dwell  and  toil,  iu  the  British  village  of  Dumdmdge,  usually  aoiue 
fire  hundr«d  souls.  From  the^e,  by  certain  *  natural  enemies'  of  the  French,  there  are  succesaively 
selected,  during  the  Frenrh  war,  say  thirty  able-bodied  men.  Dumdrudge,  at  her  own  expense,  has 
aockied  and  nursed  them  ;  she  ha>,  not  without  difficulty  and  sorrow,  fed  them  uptomaimoodyand 
even  trained  them  to  rraAs,  so  that  one  can  weave,  another  build,  another  hammer,  and  the  weakest 
can  stand  under  thirty  stone  avoidupois.  NcverfheleHs,  amid  much  weeping  and  swearing,thej  are 
selected  ;  all  dressed  in  red,  and  shipped  awaj',  at  the  public  charges,  some  two  thousaoa  miles,  or 
sav  only  to  the  south  of  Spain ;  and  fed  there  till  wanted.  And  now,  to  that  same  spot  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  are  thirty  similar  French  arii»ans,  from  a  French  Dumdrudge.  in  like  manner  weading  f 
till  at  length,  afler  infinite  effort,  the  two  parties  come  into  actual  juxta-position;  and  thirty  ttaaflf 
(Vortlng  thirty,  earh  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Straightway  the  word  '  Fire !'  is  given ;  and  they  blow 
the  souls  out  of  one  another ;  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk,  useful  craftsmen,  the  world  has  sixty  dead 
earcavses,  (shells  of  men,  out  of  which  all  the  life  and  virtue  has  tieen  blown,)  which  it  must  bury, 
and  anew  shed  tears  for.  Had  these  men  uny  quarrel  f  Busy  as  the  devil  is,  not  the  smallest !  They 
lived  far  enough  apart ;  were  the  entirest  strangers ;  nay,  iu  so  wide  a  universe,  there  was  even,  ua- 
coneciously,  by  commerce,  some  mutual  hrlpAilness  between  them.  How  then  t  Simpleton!  their 
governors  had  fallen  out ;  and,  instead  of  shooting  one  another,  had  the  cunning  to  make  these  poor 
blockheads  shooL' 

Turn  from  this  sketch,  to  the  falling-out  *  governor'  —  a  Bokapabts,  perchance,  liura- 
riating  in  his  warm  bath  in  Italy,  and  there,  by  a  word,  giving  orders  to  force  a  distant 
march,  wherein  the  foot  are  directed  to  be  driven  forward  by  the  horse  with  such  cruel  vio- 
lence, that  thousands  perish  by  the  way !  Or  look  back  upon  the  desolate  track  the  army 
has  traversed,  and  pause  at  the  hospitals,  where  the  numbers  of  the  wounded  render  as- 
sistance impracticable;  where  novices  in  surgery  serve  the  apprenticeship  of  their  art 
amidst  hurry  and  interruption,  and  the  agonizing  cries  of  their  suffering  patients.  All 
these,  as  well  as  the  envied  dead,  who,  by  a  happier  fate,  were  sent  suddenly  into  eter- 
nity, arc  linked  by  ties  of  affection  to  hearts  which  as  yet  know  not  their  own  bitter- 
ness! 

OxE  morning,  during  the  '  rabid  stage'  of  the  late  '  pressure,'  while  looking  over  soma 
new  publications,  in  the  fashionable  magasin  of  one  skilled  in  bibliography,  there  en- 
ters us  a  middle-aged  specimen  of  humanity,  who  from  crown  to  hoel  bore  the  marks  of 
a  decayed  gentleman.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  *  spending  the  night  m  a  stable^ 
and  taking  his  breakfast  at  a  pump.'  'Sir,'  said  ho,  bowing  condescendingly  to  the  shop- 
man, and  speaking  with  studied  precision  of  diction,  'you  see  before  you  an  unfortu- 
nate individual;  one  who,  ns  the  poet  remarks,  is  t;rcatly 

•  in  want  of  readv  rhiiio. 


Like  many  herfaboiii  that  you, 
.\nd  f>oine  perhaps  that  I,  know !' 

Permit  me,  therefore,  my  dear  Sir,  to  ask,  ccmld  you  oblige  me  with  the  loan  of  a  fip  7' 
'  No  Sir,  I  '  caul<r  not !'  replied  the  shopman,  sarcastically.'  'Ah!'  responded  the  soli- 
citor, '  I  had  no  idea  that  the  times  were  so  hard  here.  I  thought  they  were  hard 
enough  in  Philadelphia,  but  —  nothing  like  it  —  noth-ing  like  itl  I  feel  for  you,'  he 
added,  laying  his  hand,  with  a  philanthropic  air,  upon  his  breast,  'I  feel  for  yon  allT 
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He  mused  for  a  moment,  then  extending  his  arm,  and  flomiahing  the  tattered  rerontm 
of  a  pocket-bandkercbiell  he  continued:  'What  is  this  great  and  glorious  country 
coming  to,  I  should  like  to  know,  under  its  present  rulers,  with  their  bonk  lawft,  thdr 
currency  laws,  their  sub- treasury,  and  so  forth  1  To  ruin.  Sir !  —  to  utter  ruin !  '  Man,' 
aa  the  English  Grammar  very  correctly  observes,  '  man  is  a  verb.*  Our  govemmeDt, 
the  body  corporate,  is  the  veib  to  be  !  —  to  do!  And  we,  the  people,  Sir,  of  this  great 
and  glorious  country,  are  the  miserable  passive  verb,  to  suffbx  !*  *  Shade  of  Cicero!' 
thought  we;  'such  eloquence,  would  shame  the  oratory  of  our  '  Eagle  of  the  North!' 
'  Sir,'  said  the  ahopman,  *I  have  no  time  to  attend  io  you.  You  will  oblige  me  byliraf- 
ing  the  store.'    '  Oh,  certainly !'    And  he  retired  accordingly. 

*PooR  HiMO,'  AGAIN.  — 'The  Knickebbockeb  has  completely  overrun  '  Uncle  John' 
Bbsonst,  in  Nassau-street,  with  visitors,  to  see  '  Poor  Mino,'  the  wonderful  East  In- 
dian bird,  so  graphically  described  in  the  May  number.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  his 
■tore  full  of  ladies  aud  gentlemen,  of  a  morning,  and  two  or  three  carnages  at  the  door; 
but '  Mino'  wont  talk  to  the  ladies,  unless  there  are  gentlemen  present.'  Thus  cour- 
teously observed  the  '  Evening  Star'  daily  journal,  a  few  evenings  since ;  and  its  sttte- 
ment  is  sooth.  Calling  a  day  or  two  after  this  paragraph  appeared,  we  learned  that  *  Mino' 
had  been  removed,  for  keeping  too  much  and  mixed  company.  Beside,  he  had  growa 
oppressively  loquacious.  '  Uncle  Joho,  there 's  somebody  in  the  store  !'  had  become  his 
continual  announcement  of  new  visitors.  He  had  grown  impertinent,  withal,  and  if 
one  aurveyed  him  too  minutely,  he  would  inquire,  in  a  querulous  tone,  *  Who  're  you  look- 
ing atT  He  had  collected,  moreover,  among  other  things,  the  popular  sufTragts  in  re- 
gard to  his  maoi/bld  attractions,  and  was  wont  to  echo,  with  great  deliberation,  and  an 
tir  ludicrously  oracular:  'Well,  that  is  re-a-lly  a  rery  ex-tra-or-dinary  bird!' — after 
which,  he  invariably  indulged  in  that  lone-drawn,  rich,  and  husky  laugh,  which  woukl 
turn  the  veriest  misanthrope  into  a  cachinnatory  machine,  out  of  mere  sympathy. 
Reader,  we  were  in  the  right  in  what  we  said  concerning  birds—  how  that  they  know 
considerable.  We  love  the  man  who  cherishes  in  his  heart  these  gentle,  hcavenwtrd 
messengers.  Herr  Teufelsdeockh  has  bound  us  to  him  for  ever,  by  that  beautiful 
eulogy  which  he  has  passed  upon  our  especial  favorites,  the  swallows.  '  Bright,  nimble 
ereaturea  !'  says  he, '  who  taught  you  the  mason-craft ;  nay,  stranger  still,  gave  you  a 
masonic  incorporation,  almost  social  police?  For  if^  by  ill  chance,  and  when  time 
pressed,  and  your  house  fell,  did  not  five  neighborly  helpers  appear  next  day,  aod 
■washing  to  and  fro,  with  animated,  loud,  long-drawn  chirpings,  and  wonderful  acti\'ity, 
complete  it  again  before  nightfall  7'    To  be  sure  they  did,  for  we  saw  them  do  it. 

Tbchnicalities  are  very  common,  even  to  the  best  informed,  in  liberal  professions ; 
but  in  the  language  of  the  lower  orders,  they  often  form  a  most  ludicrous  feature.  The 
keen,  observant  eye  of  that  paragon  of  humorists,  the  author  of  the  'Pickwick  Papers,' 
has  discovered,  and  his  pen  graphically  illustrated,  this  peculiarity.  The  boot-black 
lad,  at  the  hotel,  who  called  all  the  travellers  by  the  character  of  their  boots,  such  as 
'  the  'Vellintons  in  Number  16,'  *  the  'Vite  Tops,  in  Number  13,'  and  'the  Pumps,  in 
Number  20,'  is  a  good  specimen  in  point.  So,  too,  was  the  remark  of  a  servant  at 
Vauxhall  Garden,  not  long  since  recorded.  He  saw  a  couple  of  scape-graces  making 
ofC,  without  paying  for  their  'refreshments,'  and  gave  the  alarm  to  a  fellow  waiter:  'I 
say.  Bill,  there 's  a  brandy-and-water  gettin*  over  the  fence,  and  a  cup  o'  coffee  spillin' 
his  self  out  o'  the  back  gate !  Look  'vild  !'  'Nicholas  Nickleby,'  when  he  was  leaving 
home,  early  in  the  morning,  for  Do-the* boy's  Hall,  and  Mr.  SqueeHs  tender  protection! 
encountered  an  excellent  professional  sample  in  this  kind,  in  the  female  miniature- 
painter,  who  had  been  drawn  early  from  bed  by  the  fine  arts,  and  was  waiting  for  the 
light,  to  carry  out  an  idea.    '  She  bad  got  up  early  to  put  a  fancy  nose  into  a  miniaturt 
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of  an  ugly  little  boy,  destined  for  his  grandmother  in  the  country,  who  was  expected  to 
bequeath  him  property,  if  he  was  like  the  family.  'To  carry  out  an  idea,'  repeated  Mils 
La  Creeyy ;  'and  that 's  the  great  convenience  of  Uving  in  a  thoroughfare  like  the  Strand. 
When  I  want  a  nose  or  an  eye  for  any  particular  sitter,  I  have  only  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  and  wait  till  I  get  one.'  'Does  it  take  long  to  get  a  nose,  now?'  inquired  Nicho- 
las, smiling.  *  Why,  that  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  pattern,'  replied  Miss  La 
Creevy.  *  Snubs  and  romans  are  plentiful  enough,  and  there  are  flats  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  when  there's  a  mceling  at  Exeter  Hall;  but  perfectly  aquilines,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  are  scarce,  and  we  generally  use  them  for  uniforms,  or  public  characters.'  'Indeed  f 
said  Nicholas.  'If  I  should  meet  with  any  in  my  travels,  I  will  try  to  sketch  them 
for  you.'  We  shall  endeavor,  at  an  early  day,  to  serve  up  a  few  technical  characters 
who  have  come  under  our  own  observation.  If  they  fail  to  please,  it  will  not  be  because 
the  subjects  are  deficient  in  the  raw  material  of  fun.    They  will  'open  rich.' 

Gkatitudv,  a  generous,  humanizing  virtue,  is  no  where  more  perceptible,  in  the  bmie 

creation,  than  in  the  dog.    Do  a  dog  a  kindness,  and  he  will  not  soon  forget  it.    He 

will  never  cut  you  in  the  street,  if  you  have  ever  given  him  a  bone,  or  a  bit  of  cold 

victuals,  even  though  he  may  be  walking  with  '  dogs  of  high  degree.'    Did  you  OTSr 

mark,  reader,  the  expression  of  a  number  of  dogs,  receiving  a  repast  of  meat,  or  the 

like,  of  a  morning  ?    The  scene  has  been  well  drawn  by  a  clever  artist,  in  the  anneied 

lines: 

*  Beam  with  brirht  blaze  their  Bapplicatinf  eyea, 
Sinic  their  hind  legs,  ascend  thoir  joyful  criei, 
Each  wild  with  hope,  and  maddening  to  prevail, 
Point!  the  pleased  ear,  and  wags  the  expectant  tail.' 

Dogs  are  noble,  generous  creatures,  and  we  love  and  honor  them.  But  why  should 
we  eulogize  th#m7  Surely  '  it  will  not  be  popular,'  at  a  time  when  the  dog-starry  influ- 
ences are  about  to  prevail,  and  Hydrophobia  to  walk  abroad,  dealing  terror  and  death. 
Ah,  that  dreadful  disease !  It  is  indeed  '  too  horrible.'  A  young  medical  Aiend  at  our 
elbow  has  described  to  us  a  case  of  this  description,  which  he  saw,  some  time  sines^  at 
a  hospital  in  Paris.  A  young  Lombardy  peasant  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  cat,  that  had  leaped  at  him  from  a  shelf  in  the  dairy,  where  he 
had  caught  and  beaten  her,  for  stealing  his  milk  and  cream.  The  enraged  animal  &s- 
tened  her  teeth  in  his  check  with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that  she  could  not  be  detached  until  her 
head  was  cut  off*.  The  usual  preventives,  such  as  caiUery,  purging,  bleeding,  and 
mercurial  salivation,  were  immediately  resorted  to,  but  without  avail  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  day,  the  fatal  symptoms  began  to  appear.  In  the  meantime,  the  unhappy 
patient  had  suffered  every  thing  but  death,  in  anticipating  the  termination  of  the  event 
His  dreams  were  terrific.  The  difficulty  of  swallowing  water,  he  overcame,  at  first, 
with  great  fortitude.  His  wound  increased,  he  was  unable  to  swallow,  at  length  grew 
furious,  and  with  a  low  yell,  like  a  cat  in  agony,  he  would  fly  at,  and  endeavor  to  bite^ 
all  who  came  near  him.  He  was  bound  with  chains,  but  broke  them,  as  though  they 
had  been  the  weakest  pack-thread.  One  night  he  escaped  from  his  bed,  ran  up  and 
down  the  hospital  hall,  trying  to  bite  all  he  met,  and  in  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the 
door,  was  seized  with  chills,  and  fell  down  dead.  He  had  grasped  an  iron  bed-wrench,  in 
his  last  paroxysm,  and  when  taken  up,  his  teeth  were  so  firmly  fixed  upon  it,  as  to, 
require  the  greatest  exertion  to  remove  it.  The  brain  and  cerebclum  were  found,  on  dis- 
section, to  be  very  much  inflamed.  Ho  died  a  horrid  death,  as  many  others  have  done 
from  the  same  cause.  But  are  all  dogs  to  be  doubted,  and  hunted  down,  because  a  few 
run  mad?    By  the  mass,  no! 

Therx  are  a  great  many  stories  told  of  the  prolific  soil  of  the  Great  West ;  how  that 
bread,  ready  buttered,  grows  upon  high  trees ;  that  pigs'  tails,  planted  in  the  rich  aUii- 
vial  bottom  lands,  in  the  fall,  fructify  in  such  wise,  that  on  some  fine  evening  in  early 
spring,  a  crop  of  juvenile  porkers  may  be  seen  marching  into  the  sower's  farm-yaid^ 
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from  the  *  spot  where  they  grew,*  with  short  squeak,  and  in  military  order;  and  thtt 
jack-knives  are  '  raised'  by  a  kindred  agricnltoral  process.  Howsoever  this  may  br, 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  the  truth  of  a  statement  equally  surprising,  can  be  ea«Ij 
established.  In  Illinois,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  deer,  being  previously  accommo- 
dated  with  a  *  bucket  full  of  salt'  on  their  tails,  to  walk  up  to  a  squatter's  tent  in  the 
forest,  turn  his  fat  haunches  to  the  fire,  and  keep  them  there,  until  property  cooked, 
and  then  permit  a  delicious  steak  to  be  cut  therefrom.  They  then  go  about  their  busi- 
ness with  equanimity.  In  some  instances,  it  is  farther  stated,  they  return  at  nightftll, 
to  furnish  forth  a  'cold  cut.'  We  have  this  statement  in  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Johx 
Smith,  of  IlliBoii^  who  refers,  confidently,  to  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Ohio. 


Atlantic  Steam-Ships.  —  Messrs.  Wilet  and  Pdtnam  have  issued  a  small  volume 
of  some  eighty  pages,  containing  an  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  prospects  of 
ateam  navigation  across  the  Atlantic;  comprising  a  plan  first  published  in  New-Vork, 
in  1833,  by  Ithisl  Town;  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  stcam-ahip  Savaxxah, 
in  1819 ;  a  description  of  the  steam-ships  Siaius  and  Qrxat  Western,  their  first  voy- 
ages, and  the  festivities  on  their  arrival ;  scientific  and  humorous  details  of  the  varioci 
companies  formed,  and  steam-ships  built,  and  iheir  probable  advantages  over  the 
*  liners,'  etc. ;  a  description  of  the  Columbus,  the  new  quicksilver  steam-ship ;  statiatici 
of  the  *  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company,  of  London,'  projected  by 
Junius  Smith,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  including  a  description  of  the  Bkitish  Qcexx, 
DOW  being  built ;  and  Capt.  Cobb's  steamer,  with  a  full  descriptive  account  of  her 
engine,  invented  by  Phineas  Bennett,  of  Ithaca,  etc.,  to  which  is  added  a  concise 
view  of  the  progress  of  electro-magnetism.  The  little  book  is  well  printed,  and  iUoi- 
trated  with  two  wood  engravings.  • 

Amidst  the  natural  excitement  and  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  successful  steam-navi- 
gation of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  *  Sirius'  and  '  Great  Western,'  we  trust  it  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  to  American  enterprise  and  daring  we  owe  the  JirH  passage  by  steam 
across  the  ocean.  And  we  of  the  '  empire  state,'  in  particular,  have  good  cause  to 
rqoice,  that  on  the  bosom  of  our  noble  Hudson  rode  the  first  steam-boat  that  was  ever 
launched  on  native  waters.  Mrs.  Sigournsv,  in  allusion  to  this  fact,  has  some  spirited 
lines  in  the  last  number  of  the  'Hesperian,'  from  which  we  take  four  or  five  stanzsf, 
descriptive  of  a  'popular  feeling  of  curiosity,'  but  not  exactly  similar  to  that  mentioned 
in  the  work  before  us : 

*  Who  thuft  o'er  thn  foaming  flood  doth  glide  7 

No  sail  propels  her  course  ; 
She  heeds  not  the  winds,  with  their  sway  of  pride. 
She  asks  no  boon  of  the  haughty  tide. 
But  mocks  at  the  breakers  hoarse ! 

Xo  oar  she  plies,  with  its  measured  sweep ; 

And  curling  dark  and  high, 
Thick-volum'd  smoke  to  the  clouds  doth  creep, 
While  a  snowj  line  marks  the  cleaving  deep, 

A  banner  of  flame,  the  sky. 

The  ft-ighfen'd  fishes,  with  staring  eyes, 

Bore  the  news  where  the  deep  sea  roU'd  ; 
Then  the  merrouidens  lock'd  up  their  bowers  in  a  trice, 
And  the  monarch-whale  fled  to  hii  palace  of  ice, 

And  the  tocsin  of  Ocean  toU'd. 

More  close  to  its  grotto  the  faint  pearl  grew, 

The  dolphin  turn'd  deadly  pale, 
Their  clarion-shells  the  Triton's  blew. 
And  with  urns  overturn'd,  the  river-nymphs  flew 

To  tell  father  Neptune  the  tale. 

Old  Hudson  slept  in  a  summer's  night. 

But  she  troubled  his  quiet  breast 
With  a  hissing  sound  like  a  serpent  sprite, 
And  th««  Highlands  kindled  their  beacon-light 

At  th«  torch  of  the  terrible  guest.' 
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LITERARY     RECORD. 

*  Thi^  Hawaiian  Spectatob.' —  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  quarterly 
periodical,  thus  entitled,  and  published  at  Honolulu  andOahu,  Sandwich  Islands,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  an '  association  of  gentlemen.'  The  work,  in  its  externals, 
is  every  way  creditable  to  the  publishers,  while  its  matter  possesses  great  merit.  Intend- 
ing, when  our  space  and  leisure  shall  serve,  to  devote  a  page  or  two  of  this  department 
to  a  notice  of  the  work,  we  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  an  enumeration  of 
its  articles.  After  a  few  introductory  observations,  setting  forth  the  wide  field  intended 
to  be  occupied,  we  have:  *  Sketch  of  Marquesian  character ;  Marqucsian  and  Hawaiian 
Dialects  compared;  The  Oahu  Charity  School;  Female  Education  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  Account  of  the  Russians  on  Kauai ;  Decrease  of  Population ;  Sketches  of 
Kauai ;  Foreign  Correspondence ;  Phenomena  in  the  Tides ;  Meteorological  Obsenra- 
tions,  and  a  Shipping  List.  Messrs.  Otis,  Bboadebs  and  Company  are  the  general 
agents  for  the  United  States.  We  doubt  not  the  work  will  command  a  wide  circula- 
tion, especially  among  the  religious  portions  of  the  community,  throughout  the  Union. 
lYiLUAM  BuBNs,  152  Broadway. 

Rbbcabks  on  the  Law  of  Copy-bioiits.  By  Philip  H.  Nicklin,  Esq.,  PhiladelphsL 
This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  evinces  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject  on  the  part  of  the  author.  His  views,  however,  cannot  well 
be  glanced  at,  satisfactorily,  in  a  notice  so  brief  as  this.  We  had  written  an  article  of 
some  length  on  the  matter,  in  which  certain  points  of  dissent  from  the  opinions  and 
propositions  of  Mr.  Nicklin,  mingled  with  sundry  enumerations  of  passages  wherein 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  him,  found  introduction  ;  but  intending  ere  long  to 
renew  the  discussion  of  the  copy-right  question,  in  these  pages,  where  its  very  princi- 
ples were  first  entreated  in  this  country,  we  shall  include  the  work  of  Mr.  Nickuh 
among  other  books  and  authorities  to  which  we  may  have  compendious  allusion. 

Fosteb's  Countino-House  Manual.  —  There  is  nothing  gained  in  buying  a  book 
which  merely  tells  you  that  three  and  two  make  five,  even  though  the  author's  specu- 
lations on  that  singular  arithmetical  phenomenon  be  novel  and  ingenious;  but  if  a  book 
point  out  any  way  of  making  five  dollars,  by  saving  time  worth  as  much,  or  by  teach- 
ing us  that  which  would  otherwise  cost  years  of  experience  and  labor  to  learn,  in  oar 
poor  judgment  nothing  is  lost  by  purchasing  that  book.  The  '  Counting-House  Manual' 
contains  information  relative  to  commercial  matters,  which  is  very  important  to  every 
merchant  and  man  of  business.  To  bankers  and  brokers  the  summary  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  etc.,  will  be  found  of  great  prac- 
tical utility.    Boston  :  Pebkins  and  Mabvin. 

*  Ancieut  History'  of  New-Yobk.  —  The  fact  may  not  generally  have  transpired, 
that  Mr.  Dunlap,  so  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  very  popular  works,  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  upon  a  History  of  the  New-Netherlands,  the  Province 
of  New-Vork,  and  the  State  of  New- York,  with  an  intention  to  publish  it  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  each  to  contain  at  least  five  hundred  pages,  with  maps  of  thedty  and 
state,  at  different  periods ;  the  work  to  commence  with  the  discovery  of  the  country,  and 
to  be  continued  to  the  adoption  and  operation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Aside  firont 
the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  the  author  has  been  put  in  possessron  of  many  inte- 
resting documents,  which  hitherto  have  not  been  accessible,  and  the  whole  is  compiled, 
we  are  informed,  from  original  documents  and  records.  We  cordially  commend  the 
enterprise  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Ainswobth's  Pbactical  Mebcantile  Arithmitic.  —  The  author  of  this  t|eatise^  a 
teacher  of  long  experience,  states  that  it  is  the  result  of  much  study  aad  attention. 
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The  ralei  ira  deariy  stated,  and  the  ezerc^aes  and  ezajnples  are  choaen  with  diaeriini- 
nation.  The  author  *  has  endeavored  to  follow  a  atraight-forward,  systematic  ooune^- 
from  a  beginning  sufficiently  simple,  to  combinations  sufficiently  compUcatcd,  to  meet 
all  the  exigencies  of  business.'  The  work  is  evidently  one  of  great  practical  utility,  and 
as  such  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  introduction  id  the  best  and  most  improved  methods  of  instruction.  Providence: 
B.  CaANsrbN  and  Company. 

Mr.  Simmons*  Lscruaas  upon  the  English  poets,  given  recently  at  the  Stuvvesaat 
Institute,  were  ev^y  way  worthy  his  high  reputation.  To  a  manner  prSeminendy 
graceful,  and  a  voice  rich  and  flexible,  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  profession,  whom  wt 
have  ever  heard,  Mr.  Simmons  adds  ripe  scholarship,  extensive  reading,  good  plain  odd- 
mon  sense^  and  an  admirably-disciplined  fancy.  When  the  lecture-season  again  arrrroi 
we  hope  he  may  be  induced  once  more  to  take  up  his  abode  among  us.  His  socoesi^ 
we  hazard  little  in  predicting,  will  be  most  ample,  and  altogether  such  as  his  liberal  gifti 
should  command. 

Campbell*s  PoavB.  —  Wd  mentioned,  a  short  time  since,  that  a  specimen  or  orda- 
oopy  of  Campbell's  poems,  with  superb  illustrations,  from  a  London  house,  had  beea 
shown  us,  containing,  among  other  rare  poetical  productions  of  this  eminent  poet,  three 
articles,  of  distinguished  merit,  which  had  never  before  been  published.  One  of  these, 
'The  Dead  Eagle,'  is  for  the  firet  time  presented  to  American  readers,  in  the  preseot 
number. 

Naw  pANoaAMA. — The  immense  and  very  imposing  circular  edifice,  in  Prince-street, 
near  Broadway,  which  has  recently  srisen,  almost  like  an  exhalation,  will  soon  be 
opened  for  the  exhibition  of  a  panorama  of  Jerusalem,  upon  the  largest  possible  scile, 
from  the  pencil  of  that  accomplished  artist  and  scholar,  Mr.  Cathsbwooo.  It  will 
attract  crowded  audiences. 

National  Academy  of  Dssion.  —  The  exhibition  of  paintings  at  this  institatioa 
will  soon  close.  It  has  been,  as  we  learn,  numerously  attended.  It  was  sur  intention 
to  have  devoted  liberal  space  to  a  review  of  the  more  prominent  works  of  art  which 
compose  it,  but  our  limits  forbid.  This,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  perhaps, 
since  it  gives  to  our  distant  readers  additional  matter,  in  which  they  aro  supposed  to  bt 
.  more  generally  interested. 

Da.  Palfbxy's  New  Wobk.  —  Messrs.  James  Munboe  and  Company,  Boston, 
have  published  the  firet  volume  of  a  copious  work,  entitled  *  Academical  Lectures  oo 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities.  By  John  Gobham  Palfbey,  D.  D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge University.  The  last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  form  the  subject  matter  of 
the  volume,  which  is  executed  in  a  atylc  of  great  typographical  beauty.  William 
Bitbns,  152  Broadway. 


To  Cobbespondbnts. —  We  bog  our  friends  to  bear  with  us  yet  a  little.  Numeroai 
contributions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  bide  their  time.  Priority,  contrast,  variety,  occa- 
sion —  these  '  puzzle  the  will,'  and  yet  are  to  bo  thought  of.  Hence,  favore  are  often 
delayed.  The  last  as  well  as  the  present  number  contains  articles  that  have  been  in 
our  possession  many  months.  Those  which  have  been  detained,  will  go  forth  with  a 
'  goodly  companie,  and  a  rich,  we  have  faith  to  believe,  in  the  forthcoming  twelfth 
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